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BY  ITHI   KEFALENDE 


*  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  ihou  make  in  the  ark,  and 
Shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which 
thou  Shalt  make  it  of :  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubits,  the 
breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A.  window  shalt 
thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of 
the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof ;  with  lower,  second,  and  third  stories 
Shalt  thou  make  it.'  Genesis  vi.  14-16. 
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*  Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do  : 
For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting, 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro*  the  thunder-storm ; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  triumphed, 

all  things  here  are  out  of  joint, 

Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  &om  point  to  point.' 

Tbnnyson,  Lockaley  Hall, 

'  So  er  den  Hammer  hat,  der  meine  Glocken  schlagen  kann.' 

Jacob  Bbhmbn,  De  Signatura  Serum,  cap.  i.  §  1,  ad  fin. 

'Possunt  etiam  fieri  instrumenta  volandi,  ut  homo  sedens  in  medio 
instrumenti,  revolvens  aliquod  ingenium,  per  quod  alas  artificial ter  com- 
posite aerem  verberent,  ad  modum  avis  volantis Hoc 

instrunientum  volandi  non  vidi,  nee  hominem  qui  vidisset  cognovi,  sed 
sapientem,  qui  hoc  artificium  excogitavit,  explicit^  cognosco. 

De  Secretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Natura. 
Cap.  IV. — De  Instrumentis  Artificiosis  Mirabilibus. 

Friab  Bacon. 


*  Certainly  many  birds  of  good'^ng,  as  kites  and  the  like,  would  bear 

up  a  good  weight  as  they  fly,  ana  spreading  of  feathers,  thin  and  close, 

and  in  great  breadth,  will  likewise  bear  up  a  great  weight,  being  even  laid 

without  tilting  upon  the  sides.    The  further  extension  of  this  experiment 

ior  flyiqg  may  be  thought  upon.' 

8ylva  Sylvarum,  Century  9,  886. 

Chancellob  Bacon. 
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Travels  in  Paraguay — A  Theory  of  Salts — Aerial  Navi- 
gation— the  mere   juxtaposition  of  these  titles  of  the 
posthumously  published  works  of  the  late  Charles  Blach- 
ford  Mansfield  indicates  a  no  common  breadth  of  mind. 
Each  volume  displays  one  of  the  aspects  of  a  wondrously 
many-sided  nature.   The  first  showed  his  loving  observation 
of  nature,  his  keen  observation  of  men.    He  was  the  first — 
it  may  be  said,  the  only  man — who  recognised  the  singular 
energy  and  self-devotion  of  the  little  Paraguayan  people, 
that  energy  which  a  f^w  years  later  enabled  its  ambitious 
ruler  to  open  up,  with  some  chance  of  success  at  first,  a 
desperate  struggle  against  no  less  than  three  neighbouring 
states  at  once,  two  of  them  at  least  enormously  superior 
to  it  in  population,  extent  of  territory,  resources  of  all 
material  kinds ;  that  self-devotion  which  caused   it  to 
maintain  the  struggle  to  the  point  of  virtual  annihilation. 
The  second  volume  was  devoted  to  a  branch  of  the  science 
to  which  his  working  life  was  mainly  devoted,  chemistry ; 
and,  whether  the  conclusions  it  leads  to  are  likely  to  be 
>^pted  or  not,  testifies  to  a  careful  industry,  as  well  as  to 
^itrictness  of  reasoning,  which  are,  perhaps,  seldom  found 
ned.     The  third,  which  unfortunately  remained  im- 
irill,  I  think,  show  in  addition  to  the  same  careful 


iudxt:^crT  ;ukI  $crtctn<ess  of  n?af»ain^.  an  inaginaidTe  power 
of  ths?    bi^tiejt   order*     Pr  imsi^rtzcitiTe  power,  I  mean 
that  p^^wvr  of  r^isiiw:  that  which  is  not  seen — ^brmging 
out  tx^r  v>tt<rt«et£.  auid  ^howin^  fcrth  to  ocheis^  its  clear, 
xkibfe  itit^ji^i:!* — which  t?  the   mark  of  GoJs  true  poets, 
whidkt^'xer  be  the  nuitter  with  which,  thej  work*  words,  tones, 
|ui^i:metxt^  nvurblev  or  the  wo«.^  met^  A*mk'al.s  paper, 
out  of  which  ^rtn^  the  :$pinJlin^^^JennT«  the  steam-engine, 
th^  vi^^ttert^tvpew  the  ph!OCo^:ra^a,.— ^^«  again,  noblest  of 
;jdU  the  uec\l^-<etI^  of  the  hunuji  cnoie.     Jb  an  inrentor- 
l^y^^  CJwurW  M^attfiieliiV  jtfe  wece^  I  be&f«^  rf  the  Tcry 
kti^i:t^i^  orx^^    There  it^  mM:  ooe  of  hi»  poblisiied  works 
wiuch  vknet^^  ifcoc   concaitu  :$cii:n»£ed  wich  a  Darbh  hand, 
)u^t:i^  tS^HT  the  vvtt^itectn^  of  m&fioce^  whiich.  he-  &aft  to  be 
wvvri.xe<t  vVAfi  bT  ochec^^  the  ui^Oi^  oo  the  unMenc  Tofmne  in 
|«MrtivuUr%  a:^^   tisSf  with.  :$ai:a».     Tth.'se  whi>  kmew  him 
iwi»i*txfvx-  ^   TfcuHw  6K^Q  iwrwwta^  cccuie — wcoiLert  wdl 
^s^>it    t!Sf<e  >«vHdbi    vvUM   ts^a    htat.    occskomuiIIt^  after 
iii».Qt^^;jJ}^  of  <^^4C;b;p«^*eit»M^  ^  it^i^EiI  v^f  vibcme  jbjE£P«,a.  aal  far 
a  tJ;i»iKr  h^  iNt.^A]eii  w^^tdUl  Vs^vg!  ^Kth.  oite^  ikf«Tce  airier  the 
o^Hturr  i^iti  QT^fii^  ^ttK've^i^itw  w^  Qi)i!t>^  ^s?  whi/m.  the  worid 
ihM?^;<niL  ^hiir  iMuwivf  of  |fwe<s:i^  :iiEtt^^>r  ^aeu:  wfick^  ^ItBoriiig 
ye<vv5:i^  of  cw*5:>e  eitjw^*.    ITW  wwetic  ^y&mie  if  the 
iRtfc^il  of^  omr  of  thuwe'  jetttw^  4*iii  riie  wi/ctof  ifi  :iie  Ase 
0)f  ^i^f  4i:« Wir\  ^«^f<&^>^k  ^  >l^  oi^wv^i  :tt.  wrfcn^  :fi  wtEE  be 
ssjtwtjjrssjt  v^  s^v:>w^  *t;y  >«**»:  of  a  ^ttff^dm.  w4f3k-a  ^nlml^  iryon 

;«i:r5i.  ^  !«^^^^J*}:^^i  v  4^>i^  W>»Tv\  i-K  -K»?>*%'t;r  s^  irsr»^  lim 
liit^  *xaiK**i!  >i^^p«4i  ^ipi*h?vi,  '40  i*^^  ^  ^«^*«tvrw^.  ill  Tvieoi 
pratNVQ,.  a3:)ii  :ihiii)  Oat^  >«M^  o^n^  ^^  lihMir  wiih^^ir  %cba^  w^  a 
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light  to  be  carried   out  as  far   as   may   be   practicable. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  fact  that  he  never  completed 

it  might  militate  against  its  publication  imfinished,  yet  it 

does   not  appear   that  any  publication  issued   since  his 

death  has  in  anywise  taken  the  place  which  this  volume 

was  meant  to   occupy.     Thirdly,   that  during  the  same 

interval  events  of  high  gravity  in  the  world's  history  have 

shown   that   the   question   of  aerial   navigation   may  be 

one  of  life  and  death  to  a  nation.     For  we  have  lived  to 

see,    what  Charles   Mansfield  did   not,  France  governed 

through  balloons  from  besieged  Paris,  and  a  dictator  who 

refused  to  despair  of  his  country,  cross  the  air  over  the 

heads  of  hostile  armies. 

It  will^be  seen  that  the  design  of  the  present  work  is 
one  which  is  of  a  nature  to  help  whatever  practical  schemes 
may  be  put  forth.     Its  subject  is  aerial  navigation  as  a 
problem, — the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  air  is  or  is  not  navigable. 
The  work  indeed  stops  short  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  of  its  chapters,  that  of  the  power  suflScient  for 
the  propulsion  of  vessels  through  the  air,  which  shall  be 
genuine  air-craft,  and  not  mere  gas-bubbles  with  a  skin 
over  them,  as  the  present  balloons.     But   even  in  this 
state  it  goes  far  to  develope  the  author's  views.      And 
without  pretending  to  the  slightest  mechanical  knowledge, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  severity  of  the  method  under 
which  his  inquiries  have  been  undertaken  must  do  much 
to  clear  the  ground,  by  sweeping  away,  once  for  all,  con- 
trivances which  are  shown  to  be  impracticable,  and  by  in- 
dicating the  directions  in  which  really  hopeful  experiments 
may  be  prosecuted. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  work  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  only.   Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  will  recog- 


"aif*r  intf  -iitfiiL  vnriJfcssL  tuji:  u  'le  amp*  «^cps»»  lowa  mv 
-soopfir  ~Tiig  rtsf^T  '•ff'Tf  "Sfiirr*.  iiir  "xr  Jkfw   ilL  -^bstr  oon- 

jkf-  i.c  riif  rsri^ir  re  ^au^  M^riw  nni  iet  praiHyayioiia 
irr  ianrLin^'  n>  nurjir.  jl  if^  v^piS'  "vdL  i«3nw  atx  be 
fuc  /if  TiiMTr^     .  t"  n  t:<v»l:  "siis  imuf  ^wnL  iaxfiss.  I  Ja-v?  not 

Ti/r  ^•^iT  ss.'^  xriJtTf  "rhsu  i-aI:  *  otosl  il  utt  jihs.     I  im-er 

mnt  vr^a.  ?/  't^sat  ^f*nsac3/ixs^  QuwrL  jl  aruMn^,  "vrdi  a 
3IIC31U.  :ul  aoriV  m^  %.  ^aipif  jutf^  13m:  -snm  aer  nr  miier 
ttsruL  tu'rs^?scsAr  vau'i£  ht  msoif  Tnaminaiif^  I  loppe  ikot 
uttuif^  iiu*r*.  ar5  JkJnxi^  ^ciir*'  rf-"  ii*f  nt-cruTt-:  mr  STf-  the 
:&liiwnnc  1*^3^  ^iw^  >*satr  re'  Uiiv^-^iAte-  t^k:?  jl  jiiiatuji  of 

life-  titnaiu^  »K>i%if^fcM:  i5^  ^is  >uini\V.  ^Th^  ^»-"  tnf  ihinktng 
^m    Oi^   4IMMI  *    WlltlWlin  ^\»gk -tM^t^  :      SUIT,  no 
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theory  which  I  had  in  hand  could  say  *  Nay '  to  the  bird. 
The  general  conditions  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
of  flight,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  spread  them- 
selves out  at  once  before  the  fancy,  and  the  details  filled 
themselves  in  one  by  one  in  a  few  days  as  the  scene  be- 
came familiar.  There  were  of  course  many  points  in  this 
first  crude  sketch,  which,  on  subsequent  consideration,  were 
erased  as  rough  and  imtrue  to  nature ;  I  hope  that  the 
opportunities  offered  by  some  months  of  reserve  have 
matured  the  picture,  and  reduced  it  into  tolerable  form 
and  harmony. 

But  has  not  all  this  been  thought  of  before  ?  Surely 
it  must  be  all  stale  :  and,  by  reason  of  some  simple  im- 
pediment which  I  overlook,  impossible.  This  was  to  be 
enquired  into :  one  must  learn  what  had  been  proposed 
before,  what  had  been  essayed;  why  printed  imtried 
schemes,  if  such  these  were,  had  not  been  tested,  and  to 
what  the  failure  of  any  actual  attempts  was  due.  Soon 
after  it  was  announced  that  a  new  balloon  was  going  up  in 
London :  new,  patent,  strange,  and  locomotive ;  and  of 
course  embodying  all  the  latest  improvements,  if  it  did 
not  solve  the  problem,  and  leave  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
This  of  course  was  to  be  seen ;  from  it  one  would  learn  all 
that  was  yet  known  about  the  matter,  and  whether  there 
was  any  need  of  further  inventions  for  its  development. 
A  glance  at  the  machine  was  enough  to  satisfy  one  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  projector,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  apparatus  to  the  object  proposed.  This  was  stagger- 
ing ;  clever  men  and  persevering  had  tried  and  failed.  But 
the  causes  of  failure  were  obvious,  the  evident  requisites 
had  not  been  fulfilled — so  there  was  room  yet  for  progress. 
It  appeared  just  then  that  there  was  much  public  interest 
in  the  subject  of  aerial  propulsion, — articles  in  jeumals. 
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suggestive,  encouraging,  and  recording  one  or  two  more 
attempts  in  the  right  direction,  amid  much  sad  gaping  of 
crowds  at  men  and  ponies  swinging  from  big  bladders. 

So  the  subject  was  to  be  '  got  up,'  beginning  of  course 
at  the  latter  end,  and  working  backwards — aa  is  good  in 
matters  of  History.  Very  few  books  were  to  be  found 
treating  the  suliject  at  all ;  the  encyclopedias  not 
generally  very  communicative  on  the  matter  ;  but  a  few 
pamphlets  to  be  dug  out  of  bookstalls,  a  speci6cation  or 
two  in  the  patent  records,  a  considerable  number  of  papers 
in  journals  English  and  French,  not  much  in  other 
tongues.  All  this  was  to  be  waded  through,  to  discover 
why  we  are  still  travelling  by  sea,  and  not  by  '  the  ocean 
that  comes  up  to  every  man's  door.' 

Of  course  I  found  many  of  my  notions  anticipated, 
sometimes  single  suggestions  inadequate  of  themselvea  even 
to  make  a  step  towards  success ;  sometimea  complicated 
with  other  devices  which  in  practice  would  frustrate  their 
intention.  I  met,  however,  with  very  few  accounts  of 
actual  experiments,  none,  of  any,  the  failm-e  of  which  could 
not  have  been  predicted,  or  of  which  the  insufficiency  for 
more  than  a  very  partial  result  was  not  obvious.  I  found 
but  one  Englishman  of  any  high  scientific  attainments  who 
had  given  much  assiduous  and  hopeful  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  who,  after  having  carefidly  examined  all  its 
difficulties  and  facilities,  had  given  his  judgment,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  air  is  a  posaihility.  The  conviction  of 
this  gentleman,  recorded  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
often  repeated  since  in  scientific  journals,  was  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  myself:  'I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  I  could  at  once  put  together  a  balloon  that  should 
carry  its  passengers  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,'  If  Sir  G. 
Cayley'e  tmtiring  advocacy  of  aerial  navigation,  had  ever 
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been  met  (when  he  proposed  to  form  an  Aeronautic 
Society)  by  any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  assisted  the 
Montgolfiers  and  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  to  work  out  their 
project,  there  would  have  been  no  room  by  this  time  for 
such  a  volume  as  the  present.  I  should  state,  however, 
here,  that  even  Sir  Gr.  Cayley's  scheme  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  my  mind  :  from  the  magnitude  on  which  alone 
it  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  practicable,  and  from  an 
oversight  in  the  proposed  adjustments,  which  on  experi- 
ment would  have  been  fatal  to  its  success  at  first,  though 
it  would  no  doubt  soon  have  been  remedied. 

If  this  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  fully 
solved  the  problem,  or  to  have  stated  it  so  that  it  could 
be  at  once  solved  on  mechanitjal  trial,  assuredly  no*  other 
projector  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  shown   how  a  true 
navigation  of  the  air  may  be  effected.     It  was  not  till  after 
I  had  completed  my  own  views  of  this  matter,  and  had 
become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  former  schemes,  that 
an  experiment  was  publicly  made  in  Paris  by  a  poor  work- 
ing man,  which  went  further  to  clear  the  way  through  the 
air  than  has   yet  been  shown.     But  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  into  the  matter,  and  left  untouched  the  vital  point 
— ^the  motive  power — the  foimdation  for  which  most  aerial 
schemers  had  forgotten  to  provide,  scarcely  anyone  but  Sir 
Gr.  Cayley  has  attempted  to  secure.     It  seemed  then  that 
the  field  was  still  open. 

But,  besides  the  enquiry  as  to  how  the  main  question 
stood,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what  data  were  already 
to  be  found  in  our  stores  of  knowledge,  from  which  the 
amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  the  means  at 
hand  for  meeting  it,  could  be  at  once  stated  and  compared. 
Very  few  such  data  are  to  be  found :  absolutely  none  on 
the  most  vital  points,  except  generalities,  all  promising 
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success.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remarkable  that  scientific 
men  should  have  been  so  long  contented,  as  they  have  for 
the  most  part  been,  with  assuming  that  aerial  propulsion 
is  impossible,  not  only  without  making  any  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  so,  but  without  trying  or  even 
quoting  a  single  experiment  at  all  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose upon  the  most  important  condition  in  the  problem— 
viz.,  the  Besistance  of  the  Air. 

The  result  then  of  my  enquiry  was,  that  I  could  not 
learn  from  books  that  my  notions  were  either  ancient  oi- 
impracticable.     But  in  the  absence  of  exact  data,  froni 
which  the  proLlem  might  be  calculated  to  precision,  ex- 
periments were  to  be  made  to  obtain  them :  and  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  put 
forth  what  I  have  to  oflFer,  in  the  form  of  numerical  results 
of  careful  experiment,  than  to  have  uttered  them  as  mere 
suggestions. 

The  impediments  to  my  wish  have  been  twofold: 
Firstly,  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  too  great  for 
my  limited  means,  yet  necessary  to  the  extortion  from 
natiure  of  a  full  and  exact  answer  as  to  certain  conditions 
on  which  accurate  details  are  preferable  to  general  cer- 
tainties. Secondly,  the  fact  that  when  I  had  selected 
two  or  three  special  points  for  personal  examination,  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  study  by  failure  in  the 
completion  of  the  apparatus  ordered  for  the  purpose,  partly 
by  mistakes,  partly  by  delay  in  the  execution.  So  that 
after  six  months  passed  now  in  patient  waiting,  now  in 
exhortation  to  speed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  my- 
self with  pointing  out  the  lines  and  modes  of  enquiry 
which  I  consider  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prepare  a  fair 
start  for  the  navigation  of  the  air. 

If  any  person — physicist  or  engineer — should  conde- 
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scend  to  read  these  pages,  and  should  conceive  that  some 
better  apology  than  this  is  due  to  him  for  venturing  into 
print  without  new  experimental  results,  and  elaborate 
mathematical  form  of  proof ;  he  must  please  to  take  these 
considerations.  Firstly,  that  myself  to  fry  all  the  experi- 
ments which  suggest  themselves  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  and  that  not  to  try  to  put  others  in  the  way  of  doing 
what  oneself  cannot  accomplish,  is  not  the  most  patriotic 
plan,  and  not  the  one  which  Bacon  followed,  though  it  may 
be  the  most  scientific.  Secondly,  that  calculations  founded 
upon  imperfect  data,  cannot  give  numerical  results  worth 
anything,  though  they  may  be  very  amusing  to  those  whose 
talent  lies  in  figures  and  symbols,  and  very  likely  to  give 
an  air  of  profundity  to  reasoning  that  may  be  but  shallow ; 
or  like  the  coating  of  a  bubble  may  have  no  bottom  at  all 
to  rest  on. 

Finally  as  to  the  object  of  my  book,  I  cannot  exclaim 
in  legitimate  prefatory  style,  that  if  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  in  one  bosom  the  love,  &c.,  &c.,  or  in 
inducing  one  more  competent  than  myself  to  take  in  hand, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  my  wish  will  have 
been  fulfilled.  I  do  not  entertain  either  of  these  wishes 
very  fondly,  though  I  should  be  very  glad  of  either  result, 
of  the  latter  especially.  My  object  in  writing  it,  will  be 
simply  to  deliver  my  brain  of  a  burden  which  came  upon 
it  uninvited,  and  which  will  not  quit  it  at  my  bidding 
without  receiving  leave  to  rush  into  the  press. 

Charles  Blachford  Mansfield. 

March  18,  1851. 
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AEBIAL    NAVIGATION. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Whethek  the  word  aerostation  means  really  the  aerial  science,  or 
\h%  stationary  art;  or  whether,  as  a  friend  suggests  to  me,  it 
lefera  to  aerial  stationery  or  paper  of  which  the  first  balloons 
were  made,  I  mnst  leave  it  to  the  dictionaries  to  determine. 
What  it  ought  to  mean,  and  what  it  seems  to  mean,  however,  I 
flliall  here  note,  as  it  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  is  my  especial  object  to  treat,  and  to  which  it  is  no 
ways  appropriate. 

Now  as  to  what  it  ought  to  imply.  This  is  of  course  the 
practice  with,  or  use  of,  an  aerostat.  The  question,  therefore, 
becomes — ^What  is  an  aerostat?  Let  it  not  be  interpreted  by 
the  custom  of  its  similars.  Now  the  usual  and  right  acceptation 
of  these  foreign  substances  ending  in  '  stat '  is  instruments  for 
keeping  something  steady ;  thus  a  '  rheostat  *  is  a  contrivance  for 
maintaining  a  voltaic  current  at  a  required  strength,  and  a  *  he- 
liostat '  one  for  making  the  sun  stand  still.  An  aerostat  therefore 
ought  to  mean  a  machine  for  keeping  the  air  quiet,  and  aerosta- 
tion would  be  the  art  of  doing  so.  A  very  valuable  machine 
and  very  desirable  art,  held  no  doubt  once  by  Scandinavian 
witches,  who  used  to  still  the  storms  and  sell  the  winds  to  the 
Norse  sea-kings,  but  a  machine  and  an  art  that  we  have  not  just 
now  in  Europe,  though  we  may  some  day  get  them. 

Next,  as  to  what  aerostation  seems  to  mean.  It  must  in  this 
be  judged  by  vulgar  use.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  a 
popular  amusement  prevalent  at  tea  gardens,  wherein  a  large 
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globe  filled  with  light  gas  aacends  into  the  air  yrith  the  appendage  , 
of  aome  animal.     On  the  first  ocoaaion  '  when  this  was  practised,  , 
a  eheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duclc  were  the  victims;  this  was  for  the  . 
edification  of  a  king ;  but  since  that  time,  the  enjoyment  of  the  . 
people  being  concerned,  a  woman,  a  horse,  a  tiger,  or  a  man,  at 
least  is  requisite  for  the  sport.     And  very  good  sport  it  affords-^ 
for  the  winds.    This  aerostation  then  seems  to  deaignate  in  peeudo-. 
classical  language  that  which  is  called  '  ballooning '  in  our  mother 
tongue — an  art  or  practice  relating  to  the  air,  and  which  baa 
remained  quite  stationary  without  a  single  improvement  of  any 
worth  firom  its  first  invention  till  now. 

Now  the  matter  which  I  have  in  hand — aerial  navigation  or 
aeronautics — has  nothing  to  do  in  its  present  stage  with  either  of 
these  meanings  of  this  word,  either  with  the  proper  or  with  die 
apparent.  From  the  latter  it  has  derived  all  the  faints  it  couU 
obtain,  and  it  does  not  yet  aspire  to  the  possession  of  the  former. 
I  shall  therefore  not  adopt  this  term  at  all. 

For  the  word  *  balloon  '  I  shall  have  but  very  little  use,  and 
that  only  in  speaking  of  the  early  attempts  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  services  of  light  gasesfbr  the  purpose  of  travelling  through 
[  the  air.  I  shall  use  '  balloon '  always  in  ita  true  sense,  or  in  one 
I  Tarying  very  little  from  the  right  application — that  of  a  globular 
'  Tessel.  I  shall  use  it  always  to  Indicate  a  receptacle  for  gaa, 
either  spherical,  or  of  some  form  not  differing  much  irom  B 
sphere,  such  as  that  of  a.  pear  oi  an  egg.  When  speaking  of  t 
buoyant  envelope  of  a  form  appropriate  to  locomotion  through 
the  air,  I  shall  use  the  general  term  '  gas-vessel,'  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  shapes,  and  ia  at  least  not  suggestive  of  an  absurd 
one.  In  treating  of  the  part  of  an  aeronautic  apparatus  destined 
to  contain  the  voyagers,  I  shall  not  use  the  term  car — a  clumay 
toy  which  I  shall  leave  hanging  to  the  balloon — but  shall  adopt 
'galley,'  'boat,'  '  man  vessel,' or  some  word  which  need  not  re- 
mind the  reader's  ears  or  eyes  of  Irish  roads  or  a  clothes- basket 
Air-crafi;  seems  an  appropriate  term  for  the  whole  apparatus, 
including  boat  and  gas  vessel,  or  car  and  balloon. 

I  shall  divide  the  consideration  of  my  subject  into  two  parts : 
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the  fiiBt  containing  the  enunciation  of  the  terms  of  the  problem ; 
die  second  embodying  such  limits  as  seem  to  me  necessary  and 
Bofficient  with  the  aid  of  current  knowledge  for  its  solution. 

In  treating  of  any  art  or  science,  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to 
preiice  its  technical  discussion  with  an  historical  account  of  its 
development.  Such  narrative  is  generally  useful  and  always 
interestingy  and  I  believe  that  in  the  present  case  it  would  be 
peculiarly  so — not  as  tracing  the  steps  by  which  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  our  present  position  of  success  or  of  promise,  but  as 
dK>wing  the  singular  blindness  which  has  affected  the  human 
mind  in  its  eager  struggles  for  a  possession  which  it  has  always 
TBguely  £incied  to  be  its  inheritance,  and  which  it  seems  to  have 
Mt  was  &lling  due  about  the  approaching  period  of  its  maturity. 
However,  though  the  inventions  of  Montgolfier  and  Charles  seemed 
to  place  this  treasure  within  the  reach  of  our  race,  it  has  hitherto 
been  kept  back  from  us,  perhaps  as  not  yet  being  discreet  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  the  boon.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
this  age  of  applied  science,  very  little  inventive  talent  of  high  order 
bas  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  Some  idols  of  the 
Snimi  have  drawn  off  the  attention  of  most  of  those  who  might 
lave  assisted  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  want  of  co-operation  has 
Mtffled  the  few  who  have  seen  and  pointed  out  the  way  towards 
ts  improvement.  The  history  then  of  its  progress  or  standstill 
foeld  not  display  a  series  of  brilliant  failures,  or  of  partial 
aoceases,  but  rather  a  number  of  attempts  sometimes  vigorously 
sged,  but  ill  directed ;  sometimes  well  conceived,  but  wanting 
id  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Such  then  is  the  aerial  navigation  of  the  past.  It  was  a  part 
>f  my  original  plan  to  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of 
ihese  past  struggles  of  the  giant  in  his  cradle,  but  want  of  time 
ind  more  important  occupations  have  compelled  me  to  leave  this 
task  to  those  who  feel  more  inclination  to  look  back  into  the  past 
than  to  go  ahead.  I  shall,  however,  interweave  into  the  texture 
of  my  essay  such  notices  of  the  bygone  schemes  and  failures  of 
the  would-be  air  sailors  as  most  fully  illustrate  the  propositions 
which  I  have  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

The  first  part  then  of  my  book  will  state  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  question,  it  will  examine  what  those  who  have  gone 
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licfore  have  left  for  ua  now  to  do  in  attacking  the  problem,  and  ( 
what  are  t!ie  necessary  conditioD»  that  must  be  Fatisiifd  in  aoj  at-  ^ 
tempt  to  Holve  it.  , 

The  second  part— ^that  which  it  is  my  chief  object  to  produce — 
will  explain  the  means  by  which  I  believe  that  in  the  prearait . 
Btste  of  acience,  by  simply  using  the  materiale  and  appliances . 
which  we  have  now  at  hand,  without  waiting  with  folded  antu 
lor  more  discoveries  of  the  eecreta  of  nature,  we  may  at  once,  i£  w« 
will  buckle  to  the  work,  lake  possession  of  the  realms  of  ur, 
and  travel  through  them  at  our  with  I  shall  oonsider  separatelj^ 
each  of  the  rcqui)<ik's  already  ascertained  in  the  first  part,  and 
shall  ■endeavour  to  show  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  now  ful« 
filled,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adapting  to  each  of  thein> 
materials  which  we  have  long  had  in  our  stores  of  treasurea  woK 
from  nature  ;  and  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  make  aerial  navi^ 
gation  a  reality,  but  a  little  co-operation  in  setting  the  results  tft 
work.  Not  that  experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  the  poai^ 
tions  I  shall  maintain ;  there  is  proof  enough  of  them  in  genend 
fiiets,  which  may  be  found  in  every  text-book  of  science :  th^ 
esperimBnta  are  only  wanting  to  obtain  tlie  precise  results  neceA' 
snry  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  apparatus  in  the  manna 
moat  liivourable  to  perfect  succesa. 

Accorditsg  to  the  original  plan  of  this  book,  I  had  intended  | 
to  have  conaiated  of  three  parts :  the  first  of  these  was  to  haTi 
been  historical,  treating  of  the  pa»t  endeavours  of  those  who  havf 
preceded  me  with  the  pen,  and  with  tools  more  likely  to  tiu 
work ;  the  second  was  to  have  discusxed  the  present  conditiut' 
of  the  problem,  to  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  third  part, 
by  stating  tlie  Tequisitea  to  be  fulfilled,  deducing  them  partly, 
from  tlieory,  partly  from  the  suggestions  of  the  historical  divi- 
sion ;  the  third  part  was  to  have  treated  of  the  future  prospeoti 
iif  tiie  art,  detailing  the  means  by  which  I  believe  the  problem  ia 
to  be  solved.  I  have  been  compelled  to  omit  altogether  the  first 
part  ao  contemplated  by  want  of  time  to  complete  the  compila- 
tion, I  was  anxious  to  finiah  the  book  aa  soon  aa  I  could,  pardT; 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  subject  off  my  mind  a 
poflsible,  and  partly  with  a  deaire  to  throw  the  burden  of  it  upon' 
the  minds  of  others  during  this  summer  of  ISiJl,  which 
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im  tihe  j^imijgjiw  of  Musxtific  i&diBtr]r.    The  secood  port  of 

mj  iwlfnAJ  ttnad.  £s]bs  t&js  fint  part  of  the  book  now  in  the 

Todei's  ftonflE;  I  doiEL  hiiweier,  throw  into  the  theoretical  die- 

mww,,  of  wftinB&  lM&  dcYisKHi  woald  hare  con^sted  in  mj 

o^giDal  pflaiv  a  ^^matnkr  of  huCarical  matser  b j  war  of  ilhistra- 

tioBy  wUdb  wiM  tt»  jmae.  extent  mppl j  the  want  of  the  first  part. 

I  don  mUk  lAm  xicw  sake  wtj  quotations  from  thocse  who  hare 

goae  befat,  v%,  widi  eaprriial  rderence  to  time  and  place^  and  as 

Bnch  aa  fwiiaiillilir  im  dke  oider  of  historical  snccession ;  tiiat  the 

mder,  if  he  denw  firant  mj  pages  anj  noti<xis  as  to  the  order 

flf  tiae  ia  wftadb  the  TaiiacKs  achcmes  hare  been  proposed,  maj, 

■»  6r  afc  IcBOB^  Use  jfareus^ied  with  correct  inibrmation.      The 

aoaad  part  oif  dns  Tolmiie  is  exactlj  what  would  hare  formed 

Aejdmd  pait  of  the  fiiat  design. 

Ef  Iwrnenap  hj  hiafioiical  part  had  been  written,  it  wonid 
kfe  beea  no  jcroaiiLty  as  is  usual  in  the  preliminary  treatmoit  of 
tBdnical  ■Mltea%  of  the  gradual  growth  of  an  art.     The  onl j 
btaiy  wkidk  coold  jet  be  written  of  aerial  narigation  conid 
^  tot  be  dafeed  ILui  ita  birdi,  iince  it  is  not  yet  bom,  bat  could 
9tij  lieafc  of  Ae  pwlwtiona  of  its  embryo  life.     No  collection  of 
die  leeutJs  oifdieK  hare  eror  been  compiled ;  if  it  were  made,  it 
would,  ind^endentfy  of  the  utility  or  interest  which  it  might 
bste  fa-  dioBe  who  diould  hare  a  fimcy  fi>r  the  art  speciaUj,  or 
m  bnnn  ailpni|>ia  at  progreaa  generally,  certainly  be  an  amus- 
ing Ustaxj.     Men  of  the  luture  on  reading  would  wonder  how 
umb  of  old  eoold  fumble  about  so  long  without  at  once  putting 
it  into  dhape,  aedng  that  it  is  so  simple.    It  must  be  remonbered 
tint  baflooning,  or  the  practice  of  floating  in  the  air,  is  not  here 
9pckea  c£f  hut  Aeronautics,  or  die  Art  of  traTelUng  through  the 
ar.    Of  the  first  recreation  numerous  annab  may  be  found,  in 
wlndi  ererj  incident-  in  the  adrentores  of  the  *  aerostatic  globe ' 
bare  been  eoDeetedf  with  the  names  of  all  the  *"  intrepid  aero- 
nanta,^  gendemen  and  ladie^t, '  with  oak  and  triple  brass  about 
their  hearts,*  who  hare  heroically  paid  or  receired  i^xe  pounds 
tpiece  and  essayed  whither  the  winds  would  wafl  or  hurl  them. 
Such  a  catalogue  will  be  found  by  those  who  have  a  fency  for 
these  expkitsy  along  with  much  really  interesting  and  uselul  mat- 
^,  in  Mr.  Mcmck  Mason's  '  Aeronautica.*     It  is  with  the  second 
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odIj,  as  a  useful  art,  that  I  have  to  deal,  and  in  retroapective  < 
comments  that  I  shall  have  occasion  lo  make,  I  shall  touch  solely  i 
upon  such  experiments  and  suggestions  as  have  been  made  fof  ■ 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  achievement  of  a  real  conquest  of.i 
the  air.  It  ia  of  these  that  I  think  a  history  would  be  Taluabley  j 
as  filling  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  as  SUpplyinM 
a  want  I  have  felt  myself  in  my  own  enquiries.  y 

Of  course  the  early  notions  of,  and  attempts  at,  mechanical  i 
flying,  would  most  properly  find  a  place  in  a  comj.lete  history  j 
of  this  embryo  art.  And  though  these  failures  would  be  full  (J-i 
interest,  if  we  had  any  materials  for  a  good  account  of  them,  th« 
historian  would  find  but  little  record  of  them  beyond  the  nam-, 
ber  of  limbs  broken  by  each  of  the  enthusiasta  who  have  niadft< 
their  struggles  in  the  air.  Of  their  mechanical  devices,  thera 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  no  record  for  the  guidance  or  warning 
of  the  future  experimenter. 

I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  allude  to  these,  for,  as  I  have' 
eaid,  my  object  will  only  be  to  show  that  flight  by  aid  of  buoy- 
ant floatage  is  possible.  My  notice  of  former  aerial  schemes  will 
be  limited  therefore  to  attempts  towards  the  propulsion  of 
vessels  through  the  air. 

Several  authors  who  have  written  the  histAry  of  ballocmv 
have  opened  their  subject  by  endeavouring  to  trace  first  dawningp) 
of  the  life  of  the  art  &om  the  early  records  of  human  tradition, 
through  the  speculations  and  even  attempts  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies down  to  the  great  era  of  the  balloon.  These  would  pro- 
perly be  included  in  a  summary  of  the  development  of  aerial 
navigation.  Among  them  are  some  curious  instances  of  thoM 
anticipations  of  modem  discoveiy  which,  visionary  or  real,  were 
so  common  among  the  learned  monks  of  centuries  less  clever 
than  our  own ;  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  allude  to  one  or  two  of 
these  foreshado wings  of  the  balloon.  The  author  who  has 
treated  most  fully  cf  these  attempts  and  imaginings  is  M.  Boiii~ 
geois,  whose  '  Kecherches  sur  I'Art  de  Voler '  appeared  soon  after 
the  publication  of  M.  Faujae  de  St.  Food's  acAunt  of  the  first, 
experiments  of  the  Montgolfiers  and  of  Charles  and  Robert.  To  his 
industry,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  other  aiithora  who  hava  i 
writtrai  ou  the  subject  owe  moat  of  their  &cts  and  stories  abou^il 
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ike  efforts  to  fly  made  before  the  advent  of  the  ball(y)n.     This 

andent  jeaming  of  the  human  mother  mind  for  aerial  offspring 

would  form  an  interesting  preliminary  chapter,   the  mythical 

part,  as  it  were,  of  the  narrative ;  but  the  era  from  which  aerial 

navigation  will  always  date  its  history  is  the  day  when  Mont- 

golfier's  invention,  fertilized  by  the  discovery  of  Cavendish,  came 

forth  as  the  huge  round  egg,  in  which,  after  seven  decades  of 

years  of  incubation,  the  great  bird  of  the  future  is  now  lively 

and  stirring,  soon  perhaps  to  break  forth  to  its  work  in  the  rest* 

Ion  wcnrld.     The  last  seventy  years  will  be  the  main  field  for  the 

lustorian  of  the  embryo  art ;  he  will  find  his  work  among  the 

fldiemes  for,  and  attempts  towards,  the  propulsion  of  balloons  and 

other  gas  vessels  through  the  air.     He  will  meet  however  within 

diis  interval  with   some  noteworthy  endeavours  to  solve  the 

problem  of  flight  without  the  aid  of  buoyant  matter ;  I  shall  give 

a  list  of  books  and  papers  from  which  much  of  the  materials  for 

tiufl,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  subject,  may  be  obtained.^ 

The  historian  will  not  discover  among  the  signs  of  activity, 
which  the  yet  unhatched  chick  has  exhibited,  many  promises  of 
a  very  vigorous  organisation  for  its  future  life :  he  will  however 
find  traces  of  some  efforts  at  vitality  which  will  give  him  hope. 
These  struggles  in  the  egg  are  what  I  shall  have  to  notice  in 
flhistration  of  the  fundamental  propositions  by  working  upon 
which  I  shall  afterwards  seek  to  assist  in  its  escape  from  its 
ahelL  It  will  be  observed  that  the  projects  to  which  I  shall 
make  reference  are  almost  exclusively  French  and  English ;  I 
have  not  met  with  any  mention,  in  the  authors  I  have  consulted, 
of  any  German  efforts  to  improve  upon  the  balloon :  and  I  have 
saceeeded  in  finding  but  few  accounts  of  endeavours  in  this 
direction  which  have'  been  made  in  Italy.  The  French  have 
been  very  active  at  different  times  in  their  search  for  the 
flolution  of  this  problem,  which  to  them  must  have  something  in 
it  of  a  national  character.  The  sort  of  feeling  with  which  the  , 
invention  of  Montgolfier,  and  the  application  by  GharlcB  and 
Robert  of  Cavendishes  discovery  of  hydrogen,  was  hailed  u 
France,   'le    vrai  motif  qui  enthousiasmait  tant  ce  peuple  i 

.    >  See  Appendix  A. 
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France,'  aa  the  author  of  a  recent  French  sketch  of  balloon  his- 
tory' expreBsea  it,  may  be  gathered  froin  the  following  liuea 
wliicli  were  current  in  Paria  at  this  remarkablt;  period : — 

Lea  Anglftie,  natioo  trop  flJre, 
S'aiTogeDt  rempire  dsB  mers ; 
Les  Frani;aia.  nation  legere, 
S'emparent  de  celui  dee  airs. 

'  Ce  qui  flattait  eurtout  la  nation,'  continues  this  ituthor,  quoting 
'  Le  Journal  d'un  Observateur,'  'c'^tait  de  pric^der  les  Anglais, 
c;ette  nation  rivnle  en  tout,  dana  les  acieucea  commc  dona  la 
guerre,  et  de  la  prdc^der  dana  ce  qui  paraiasait  aloTS  avoir  tine 
immense  jmrt^e,  un  avenir  ausai  fructueux  dans  r^sultats  ma- 
t^riels,  que  glorieux  dans  la  mode  de  proci^-iier.'  An  honour- 
able rivalry,  perhaps,  in  the  endeavour  to  be  foremost  in  con- 
ferring benefits  on  our  race.  But  nothing  haa  come  of  the 
competition.  Balloons  are  still  as  useless  os  on  the  day  of  tlifl 
first  experiment  at  Annonay.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
efforts  in  which  the  two  nationa  may  take  part  in  concert,  may 
not  yet  be  made  with  more  success  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
the  air.  However,  the  French  of  courae  have  produced  many 
schemes  for  this  end,  aome  in  the  early  diiys  of  the  balloon,  some 
in  tbeae  latter  years.  Of  several  of  these  I  shall  have  to  moke 
mention  :  one  or  two  of  them  I  find  to  be  egregioualy  absurd; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  best  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  to  which  I  shall 
Mpecially  direct  attention,  have  been  made  in  France  by  a 
Frenchman.  I  shall  tiy  to  deliver  any  concluaion  as  to  the 
value  of  any  contribution  towards  the  end  which  I  am  seeting, 
witli  equal  justice,  whether  the  aulbor  of  it  be  Briton  or 
foreigner.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  a  few  actual  experiments 
made  on  a  large  scale,  to  some  notions  that  have  been  tested 
-with  model.s,  but  principally  to  hints  or  achemea,  embodied  like 
my  own  only  upon  paper.  I  ehall  be  careful  always  to  make 
distinction  between  these  different  degrees  of  poetic  dignity  :  an 
important  point  which  is  not  always  attended  to  by  describera  of 
inventions. 

'  Turgiin,  'Bttllona,'  p,  33. 
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I  shall  tlius  endeavour  to  place  the  reader  on  the  ground  from 
which  aerial  navigation  has  now  to  take  its  start,  by  showing, 
througli  considerations  deduced  from  simple  principles,  what  are 
the  requisites  which  must  be  Ailfilled.     In  doing  so,  I  shall  illus- 
trate each  portion   by  instances  of  attempts  made   by  former 
schemers,  and  by  quotations  from  former  Avriters,  thus  showing 
the  opinions  which  have  usually  been  entertained  on  the  condi- 
tions of  this  art,  and  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  them.     In  doing 
80 1  shall  have  to  point  out  a  few  instances  of  happy  device,  and 
of  correct  reasoning,  but  a  far  greater  number  of  mistakes  in  con- 
ception, and  of  blunders  in  design.     I  shall  generally  select  for 
remark  such  projects  and  treatises  as  either  having  been  put  most 
prominently  forward,  have  had  the  greatest  share  of  public  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  are  therefore  most  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  the  reader,  or  such  as  being  of  the  most  value  ought  to  be 
brought  before  him,  if  they  were  not  already  known  to  him. 
Where  some  experiment  or  suggestion  less  comiiionly  known  is 
adduced  as  an  example,  it  wiU  be  either  on  account  of  some 
peculiar  excellence  in  the  thought,  or  of  some  curious  vagary  of 
inventive  fency  which  bears  on  some  peculiar  point  of  theory  or 
practice.     I  trust  that  in  the  criticisms  which  I  shall  of  necessity 
be  led  to  make,  I  shall  give  to  the  best  of  my  ability  an  impar- 
tial judgment  as  to  the  worth  of  the  design  or  view  which  is 
under  notice. 


AEEIAL  NAVIGATION. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 
STATEMENT   OF  THE  PROBLEM. 


'Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing,  as  kites  and  the  like,  would  bear  up  a  good 
weight  as  tihey  fly,  and  spreading  of  feathers,  thin  and  close,  and  in  great  breadth,  will 
likewise  bear  np  a  great  weight ;  being  even  laid  without  tilting  npon  the  sides.    The 
farther  extension  of  this  experiment  for  flying  may  be  thought  upon.' 

Chancell(»  Francis  Bacon,  *  Sylva  Sylvamm.' 
Century  9,  886. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  seeking  the  solution  of  any  problem,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  get  a  clear  and  fair  enunciation  of  what  it  proposes.  This 
may  sometimes  be  attained  in  a  few  words.  In  the  present  case 
this  is  impossible.  General  readers  can  be  but  little  acquainted 
either  with  the  amount  or  with  the  kind  of  difficulties  with  which 
the  road  to  aerial  navigation  may  be  obstructed.  Scientific  men 
generally  have  abstained  from  enquiring  about  them.  These 
impediments,  though  at  first  sight  apparently  many,  may  yet  not 
all  be  equally  obvious  at  once;  some  again  of  the  supposed  ob- 
stacles may  vanish  on  closer  inspection.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  the  statement  of  the  problem  that  a  detailed  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  proposed. 
Such  then  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  my  book ;  I  trust  that 
I  shall  have  omitted  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied. 

The  end  that  is  to  be  attained  is  the  rapid  movement  of  heavy 

solid  bodies  through  a  light  elastic  fluid — the  atmosphere.     The 

discovery  of  gases  lighter  than  the  ordinary  air,  has  started  the 

question  for  us  under  a  new  form,  in  which  it  could  not  have 

presented  itself  to  the  mechanical,  though  it  did  to  the  verbal, 

poets  of  former  centuries.     So  that  there  are  two  possibilities  to 

be  considered  in  respect  to  aerial  propulsion,  according  to  the 

means  by  which  the  weight  of  the  human  body  is  to  be  sustained. 

The  first  case  is,  if  the  lifting  power  be  derived  from  mechanical 

force  applied  to  the  air,  either  by  the  muscles,  or  by  some  artificial 

source ;  the  second,  when  the  weight  is  neutralised  by  a  buoyant 

counterpoise. 


14  gTATHmfT  or  ism  FlOELIlf. 
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I  shall  commoice  hj  blowing  that  the  oammon  objection 
TXSnaQj  made  to  the  accompliahmffit  of  dieae  two  methods  by 
hmnan  muaciilar  e£!brt  is  imibmided.  THis  is  neccaaary,  because 
it  ifl  the  elementarj  Ibrm  of  the  problem,  man  being,  of  ocmnie, 
a  lighter  and  simpler  mechanism  than  man  pins  engine.  Taking  k 
the  fint  case  in  its  simplest  form,  ^lat  of  the  fli^it  of  a  single  -f 
man  b j  wings  attached  to  his  body,  I  shall  endeaTonr  to  show 
wh  J  it  should  not  be  dismissed  from  die  mind  as  an  abenzd  im- 
possibility. I  beliere  the  light  in  which  I  hare  endeayomred  to 
exhibit  the  prospect  of  success  or  fiulnre  in  this  matter,  is  new, 
at  lesst  I  hare  not  met  elsewhere  with  a  similar  illustration  of  it. 
I  shall  not  pursne  the  question  of  mechanical  flight  further  by 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  an  aerial  machine,  which  might  be 
raised  from  the  ground  and  propelled  solely  by  the  muscular 
efibrt  of  a  man,  by  the  joint  labour  of  sereial,  or  by  ariifidal 
pow«r ;  for  this  is  fereign  to  my  purpose,  which  is  to  indicate  the 
road  to  success  in  the  second  form  of  application.  I  shall  there 
show  why,  of  the  akematiTes  thus  presented  to  us,  I  hare  chosen 
this  latter,  of  whidi  the  balloon  has  giren  the  hint.  The  impos- 
sibility of  propelling  the  balloon  is  naturally  first  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  objections  to  be  noti^ed,  which  founded  upon  this 
have  been  urged  against  all  attempts  to  guide  the  course  of  gas 
yessels  through  the  air.  I  shall  haye  to  show  how  &r  these 
objections  are  groundless,  how  &r  they  are  yalid  and  haye  to  be 
combated.  This  leads  us  to  ascertain  the  first  condition  which  is 
imposed  on  us  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  of  which  the 
fidthful  fulfilment  is  essential  to  succesR. 

Out  of  the  consideration  of  this  preliminary  requisite,  the 
ascertainment  of  other  conditions  will  flow  in  regular  order.  I 
shall  haye  then  to  consider  each  of  these  separately,  as  they  come 
before  us  under  the  heads  of  each.  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate 
the  methods  by  which  such  former  projectors  as  have  come  near- 
est to  the  mark  have  sought  to  surmount  the  difliculties  that  pre- 
sented themselves ;  and  shall  show  why  their  shafts  have  missed 
or  fallen  short  of  the  target,  and,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  of  the  requisites,  shall  have  to  show  that  the  inventors  and 
experimenters  have  failed  to  take  any  aim  at  all.  This  prepares 
tJje  way  for  the  means  by  which  1  shall  propose  to  sati"^  **•• 
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oonditioiis,  and  which  will  form  the  matter  for  the  second  divi- 
aon  of  the  book. 

I  hope  that  this  first  part  will  form  a  clear  statement  of  the 
condition  in  which  those  who  have  gone  before  me  with  the 
pen,  or  with  tools  more  worthy,  and  more  likely  to  the  work, 
hxve  left  the  ground  of  aerial  navigation,  and  in  which  we  find 
it  now.  It  will  thus  be  my  endeavour  to  lead  the  reader  step  by 
step  towards  the  belief,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to 
ezpotmd,  and  for  which  in  the  second  part  I  shall  establish  the 
foundation.  I  should  not  have  put  together  this  long  preparatory 
statement  of  the  problem,  if  I  had  met  with  any  complete  trea- 
tue  on  the  condition  of  this  art.  The  only  writings  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  our  language,  as  having  for  their 
putpose  to  give  a  view  of  its  requisites,  as  at  presoit  ascertained, 
are  the  '  observations '  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  '  Aero- 
naotioa;'^  and  a  paper  by  Sir  Greoige  Cayley  in  the  '  Mechanics' 
Magazine,' '  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  But 
the  fanner  of  these  is  in  some  respects  deficient  and  unsadsfiuv 
tcay,  and  the  latter  is,  from  its  Inrevity,  necessarily  incomplete. 
Iq  French  aenmautic  literature,  which,  the  subject  being  with 
them  a  national  one,  is  flu*  more  copious  than  our  own,  the  only 
attempt  at  a  full  ezaminaticm  of  the  subject,  under  the  light  of 
modem  science,  that  I  am  aware  o^  is  that  of  M.  Maiey  Monge 
in  his  '£tudes  sur  I'Aerofllaiion.' '  But  Una  interesting  and  well 
vianged  work  contains  some  grievous  errors,  which  quite  de- 
stroy its  value  as  a  standard  of  reference. 

"  Pp.  291-349.  «  VoL  xxtL  p.  418. 

•Pp.  1-181,  1837. 


STATBaBNT   OF   THE    PROBLEM. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE    PROBLEM    OF    FLYIN 


To  FLY  or  not  to  fly?  that  ia  the  question  ;  with  aid  of  buoyant  , 
gas  or  witliout  7  How  then  ii  the  problem  stated  ?  Let  ub  hear 
what  the  most  respected  nuthoritiea  hiive  laid  down  upon  the 
Bubject,  liorelli,  who  is  so  often  quoted  in  hia  work  '  De  Motu 
Anlmaliura,'  published  at  Rome  (1680),  Hays,  'in  enquiring, 
therefoi*e,  whether  mon  can  fly  by  exertion  of  their  own  etrength, 
it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  motive  force  of  their  pectoral 
muHoles  (of  which  the  size  ia  the  index  and  nieaaura  of  their 
power)  exceeds  in  the  anme  degree  (aa  in  birds),  viz. :  by  ten 
thousand  times,  the  resistance  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  human 
body,  together  with  the  weight  of  immense  winga,  which  must 
be  fitted  to  the  arms.' '  And  we  find  the  '  Encyclopredift  Britan- 
nica'  thus  delivering  judgment:  '  The  application  of  oara  may 
turn  a  balloon,  hut  can  have  no  sensible  effect  in  directing  or 
impelling  ita  course.  How  vastly  difproportionat*  is  the  force 
of  the  human  arm  to  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  wind 
against  so  heavy  a  machine  !  To  adapt  machinery  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  preposterous,  and  to  look  for  help  from 
such  a  quarter  ia  visionary  in  the  extreme.'  ^ 

Now  neither  of  these  positions  tepresenta  the  true  state  of  the      , 
case,  or  anytliing  the  least  like  it.     Old  Borelli  certainly  never      i 

'  Qnando  orgs  qnseritnr.  an  homiiieH  prnpriia  viribua  volare  posaint, 
Tidendnni  eat,  an  yirua  motivEe  muBculorum  pecMralium  (quorum  virea  in-       j 
dioantur  et  menaiirnntni  a  TaatJtata  eorundpm  musculDnim)  sodeni  eiOBBSn,        I 
«citi<^et  deciBB  millieB.  Bupprent  TesiBtuDCiam  pondcris    tolins  humajii  cor-        ' 
porio  UDa  cum  pondera  iiigantium  alarum  qiae  brachiia  Hptari  debent. — Cap. 
xxii.  prop.  204. 

'  Eocjc.  Brit.  7tli  pd,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  1D4. 
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Studied  at  an  English  University,  neither  probably  did  the 
learned  EEcyclopaedist,  or,  if  he  did,  his  studies  must  have  been 
confined  to  his  books,  and  he  must  have  grossly  neglected  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  studying  practical  dynamics  on  the 
river.  The  mistakes  of  the  former  author  are  excusable  as  com- 
ing out  of  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  an  English- 
man in  the  nineteenth  ought  to  have  known  better.  Did  any 
gentleman  who  is  fully  convinced  by  this  triumphant  reductio 
ad  absurdum  that  aeronautics  are  impossible  in  any  shape,  ever 
happen  to  pull  in  a  boat  ?  If  he  has  taken  that  exercise,  did  he 
ever  find  that  he  could  do  much  work  with  his  arms  alone  ? — if  so 
he  may  congratulate  himself  on  his  very  extraordinary  vigour 
about  the  upper  extremities.  The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  is  simply  a  bold  dogmatic 
assertion,  which  I  shall  not  combat  now ;  but  if  the  reader  rests  any 
fcdth  on  it  at  present,  I  hope  my  future  pages  will  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind.  No  v  I  must  confess  to  not  having  read  Bo- 
relli  *De  Motu  Animalium,'  and  after  consideration  of  the 
fiunous  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  inclined 
to  study  his  previous  arguments ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused 
in  doing  so,  as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  I  have  in 
hand.  Bourgeois,  who  innocently  remarks,  '  Borelli  a  iait  cette 
demonstration  d'une  maniere  severe  et  vigoreuse,'  has  printed 
the  chapter  in  which  Borelli  discusses  human  flight,  and  from 
his  quotation  I  have  extracted  the  passage.^  I  simply  cannot 
conceive  what  he  means  by  the  force  of  any  muscle  in  any  bird 
exceeding  by  ten  thousand  times  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal.^  Suppose  an  eagle  weighs  ten  pounds,  can  any 
one  seriously  believe  that  the  pectoral  muscle  of  that  bird  would 
sustain  for  an  instant  a  weight  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  it 
would  probably  be  nipped  from  its  attachments,  or  rent  asunder 
hy  a  hundredth  of  the  weight ;  that  it  could  contract  against 

'  Eourfroois,  *  Art.  VoV  p.  72. 

'  In  thf  paragraph  preceding  that  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above 
f^ntence,  Borelli   says,   *  Q,iiia   vis  motiva  alarum   in  avibus  ostcnsa  est 
'levies  millies    major,  quam  sit  resistentia  ponderis  eorundem,'  &c.     i 
miut  have  got  to  this  by  some  prodigious  dynamical  fallacy. 

C 
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Buch  a  force  is  a  notion  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  mentioned. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
Borelli  makes  his  extortionate  demand  for  power  before  he  will   . 
consent  to  fly.     For  the  position  which  he  assumes  in  the  yeiy   . 
clause  which  I  have  quoted  is  altogether  a  false  step.     It  does   ^ 
not  follow  tl^at  because  birds  flj  with  their  pectoral  muscleSi 
therefore,  if  a  man  was  to  fly,  he  would  trust  to  his  arms  to 
sustain  him.     It  it)  very  curious  that  he  should  hav^  made  this    , 
asHumption,  and  1  ave  been  so  gravely  listened  to  while  he  des-    . 
canted  on  it.     He  must  have  known  that  fishes  swim  by  means 
of  their  tails,  and  that  dogs  do  not,  but  paddle  with  their  legs. 
He  must  have  known  that  a  monkey  will  hold  a  nut  in  his  fore- 
hand, while  a  }iarrot  will  grasp  a  morsel  with  lis  hind  one* 
(«ixh1  old  Uiiihop  Wilkins  wha  a  better  physiologist  than  thb :  we 
will  at^  i^reaently  what  he  siivh  on  tlie  subject. 

Uef\xro  taking  leave  of  Borelli,  however,  I  must  do  him  the 
juAlioe  to  state  titat  wliat  he  g\>oa  on  to  say,  in  demolition  of  the 
pupi^el  he  has  aet  xip  K^r  himself  to  knock  down  is  rather  more 
raliv^uil,  if  not  more  t\^  the  pur|x>*L\  •  The  weight  of  these  mus- 
d«vft  iu  biixla  tlmt  urg«»  tlte  wii^  i^  not  less  than  a  sixth  part  of 
iho  >ik eight  \xl*  their  whvxlo  KhIv  ;  but  the  pectoral  muacleB  of  m 
uuu  do  not  auiouul  oven  Iv^  the  hundredth  part  of  hia  entire 
>K«^bt/  ^     Let  the  Uinlu^p  aw*wxT  hici. 

^  Uut  uoxv  Us>a\M«'  the  anuH  evt^^tivku  ar«  but  weak  and  easily 
>ic^>AtK\lv  tU\HvK\iv  lbs*  wu^uHw  bv  theiu  arv  like  fa>  be  but  short 
and  A'N>i.  U  xN%^«x^  thv^,'(vv\»  >NvM:tK  th<  ^c^^uirr  whether  this 
iuv;^i  uet  tv  u\nuv  ^n\\^Wv  eiR\^^\l  bv  ;i«  jkbour  of  the  feet, 
>ikNv\'h  Av\'  ^atuiW^>  \MvHv  »il^^u^  ^Uvl  uuMi^iu^fcK'e.  In  which  oon- 
tiu^uvv  vho  >fc^^*  ••Sv^wM  v\^«v  vk»>*u  tVe«uL  ^bh?  jcicaLiers  on  each 
=^Niv» .  ^uV  \^^  iMvv^iyM^  vM  vNn*«^  s^vhaaI  Nf  ivoi  uae  hfcs  being 
ihiuaib  vml  ,4Ust  ^L\^\ku  m  .^^^u  s^^iv  ^i:V^^:  ji:vJii^;r.  ae  as  each  1^ 
:J\ou:yl  iiiv^w  sv-N  >^i*^^ak  s*>  >^^^•^  »NNi3<^  A  »dk3.  sisvHild,  as  it 
>kviv\  >\^:^  nu  ^:»u.»^  uy  lUA*  ...V  *:!  .  4-ivi   v^vJs  i:<  Kinds  and 

■v.  m.,  u.» '.^  A '.  \\'    i*  A  : \v:  I y*    wo    "i ^ . > »     4:1,1     ^i ; .  v\  ■     ^vi     lUCCOUy  OT  for 


* ..    . .    ». 
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anj  other  service  proportionable  to  their  strength ;  which  con- 
jecture is  not  without  good  probability.*  ^ 

Not  without  good  probability,  I  believe,  and  will  endeavour 
to  show  grotmdfl  for  that  belief,  though  I  do  not  undertake  now 
to  demonstrate  its  possibility.     Assuming  then  Borellfs  propor- 
tkni  to  be  the  correct  representation  of  the  relation  between  the 
weight  of  a  bird's  flying  muscles  and  that  of  its  body ;  and  as- 
BumiDgy  with  him,  that  such  weight  of  muscle  at  least  (one  sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  body)  must  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
die  wings  in  any  animal  that  is  thinking  seriously  of  flight,  the 
question  for  us  men  would  not  be  at  what  fraction  our  pectoral 
muscles  should  be  valued,  but  whether  we  have  not  other  mus- 
cles about  us  which  would  make  up  the  required  amount.     But 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  anatomical  discussion  of  the 
matter,  for  this  would  at  best  lead  only  to  a  theoretical  notion 
abont  it  one  way  or  the  other ;   the  observations  which  I  wish  to 
make  are  practical,  and  my  suggestions  will  be  for  experiment. 

However,  before  quitting  the  ground  of  speculation  on  which 
men  are  so  apt  to  linger,  and  mounting  into  the  higher  regions  of 
&et,  I  must  state  that  I  am  convinced  (on  grounds  which  will 
lereafler  appear)  the  amount  of  power  put  forth  by  birds  is 
eocHrmouBly  overrated  by  most  of  those  who  have  considered  it, 
not  of  couTfie  with  respect  to  the  weight  they  support,  but  as  to 
tbe  resistance  from  the  air  they  have  to  combat.  But  I  musP 
add  that  Borelli  does  not  take  sound  premises  in  starting  from  a 
oomparison  of  muscles,  weight  for  weight,  or  size  for  size.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  likely  that  he  has  by  no  means  made  out  the  best 
case  £>r  his  own  position.  The  force  of  muscles  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  their  size  alonC;  far  less  can  any  valid  comparison  be 
made  in  this  respect  between  the  parts  of  animals  of  different 
orders,  between  creatures  whose  physical  economy  is  so  different 
as  that  of  a  bird  is  from  that  of  a  man.  The  duty  (to  borrow  a 
Bteam  word)  of  muscles  depends  upon  the  amount  of  material  for 
power  which  they  are  fitted  to  consume  when  it  is  supplied  to 
tbem ;  this  comes  to  them  in  two  forms,  firstly  as  nutrition  din 

»'Math.  Mag.*  Book  2nd,  Daedalus,  chap.  7  (5th  ed.  1707,  p.  12 
•  Concerning  the  art  of  flying,  the  several  ways  whereby  this  hath  been, 
may  be  attempted.* 
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to  their  substance  (composition) ;   secondly,  as  nervous 
(decomposition)  *  imparted  from  the  .brain  and  spinal  m 

'  A  great  deal  of  confusion  prevails  in  our  minds  about  animal  es 
and  is  kept  up  in  learned  books  and  common  talk  by  the  loose  i 
defined  use  which  is  made  of  the  terms  vital  force  and  life  ;  as  if 
were  provided  with  only  a  single  such  faculty  or  property.  Now  1 
is,  that,  though  we  cannot  all  claim  to  be  as  well  off  as  a  cat  is  co 
said  to  be  in  this  respect,  we  have,  or  rather  perhaps  are,  eac 
three  separate  lives;  these  are  not  successive  but  simultaneoi 
form  together  one  indissoluble  whole.  One  of  these,  as  in  all  true 
(of  the  infinite  number  of  which  that  make  up  the  universe,  mar 
most  perfect  that  is  visible),  proceeds  from  the  other  two.  For  a  geoi 
illustration  of  this  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  chapter  and  diag 
their  mechanical  textbooks  on  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
Our  three  lives,  then,  are  the  nutritive,  the  volitive,  and  the  moti 
creator,  the  destroyer,  the  preserver,  or  in  plain  English,  which  ii 
than  Latin  or  Hindoo,  the  nourishing  power  that  builds  up  the  h 
mind  that  uses  it  up,  and  the  motive  force  that  keeps  it  going.  T 
mists  and  others,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  I  should  s 
the  plexus  Solaris,  the  cerebrum,  the  mylon ;  •  and  should  probabl 
them  very  much.  I  am  not  going  to  show  that  each  of  these  uniti< 
Helf  a  trinity,  which  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  to  point  more  pre< 
one  side  of  the  relation  that  binds  them  together.  I  have  said  t 
proceeds  from  the  other  two,  by  which  I  mean  that  one  depends  up 
being  without  them,  powerless — nothing.  I  did  not  say  that  onl 
ticular  one  stands  in  this  relation  to  the  other  two.  I  will  howev 
which  is  all  I  require  for  my  present  purpose,  how  one  of  these  is  co 
with  the  others  by  this  tie  of  binary  dependence,  forming  with  thee 
polarity,  realising  another  of  the  great  laws  which  pervades  the  ] 
world ;  the  mutual  dependence  of  two  forces  acting  in  opposite  dii 
not  in  antagonism,  but  in  inseparable  amity.  The  two  faculties  of 
tary  power  and  of  involuntary  energy,  both  of  which  in  great  part 
movement,  the  latter  chiefly  so,  are  exercised  in  the  using  up  of  tin 
rials  of  which  the  animal  framework  is  made,  these  two  may  be  sun 
one  kind  of  life — the  decomposing  or  animal  force.  The  former  is 
.supplied  by  the  feeding  or  nutritive  life,  which  repairs  the  exhauste" 
and  muscles  by  its  industrious  building  energy.  This  latter  is 
vital  force,  the  composing  or  vegetal  life,  without  which  the  former 
effect.  And  this  latter  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  the  motive  facu 
its  means  of  work,  for  the  food  which  it  has  to  convert  into  flesh.     - 


•  *  Mylnn,'  sic  in  ^rs.    Possibly  *  Myelon '  (iivtkoit  moelk»-  m«ROW).  a  term 
(hvcD  tor  the  medulla  spinalis,  was  meant  to  have  bem  »'^ 
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for  which  second  requisite  the  muscles  are  indirectly  indebted  to 
the  food.    The  question  is  one  of  rapidity  of  action ;  of  intensity 
as  well  as  of  quantity.     It  is  no  doubt  a  fact,  that  in  the  animal 
machine  a  given  amount  of  food  cannot  be  made  to  yield  more 
than  a  given  apiount  of  power.     Now  it  is  very  likely  that  such 
birds  as  really  do  much  work,  approach  the  maximum  in  the 
amount  of  force  they  get  out  of  their  fuel ;   they  probably  do  full 
justice  to  their  victuals.     But  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  it  is 
«iuite  certain  that  men  do  not  take  out  of  their  food  as  much  ser- 
vice (in  any  shape,  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual)  as  they  might. 
At  any  rate,  the  really  flying  birds,  those  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment (of  course  a  lymphatic  turkey  or  auk  is  not  a  subject  ibr 
the  comparison),  such  as  swallows  and  iialcons,  live  much  faster 
than  we  do,  consume  a  far  larger  proportion  of  food  (weight  for 
weight  per  day)  than  we  do,  and  devote  the  whole  of  it  to  their 
one  business  of  restless  flight.     In  short,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
their  muscles  are  much  more  vigorous  than  ours  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  weight,  whether  of  arm  or  leg.     So  Borelli  did  not 
take  of  his  felse  position  all  the  advantages  it  would  have  yielded 
him. 

But  returning  to  our  legs,  let  us  see  what  indications  we  can 
find  of  any  chance  of  success  in  flight  by  using  them  as  our  pro- 
pellers. Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  do  not  undertake  to 
prove  that  a  man  can  fly  a  yard — though  I  think  it  not  impos- 
aible  that  more  than  that  may  have  been  proved  already  by  ex- 
periment on  one  or  two  occasions — with  and  without  expense  of 
human  bone.  I  only  wish  to  show  why  I  think  it  most  likely 
that,  if  he  set  to  work  in  the  proper  way,  he  might  move  through 
the  air  without  any  support  but  what  the  air  and  his  own  mus- 
cles might  afford  him,  to  a  distance  or  a  height  proportioned  to 

3re  distinct  and  opposite,  yet  one — a  true  polarity.  It  is  the  first  which  w(; 
See  working  in  the  bird's  wing  ;  but  the  second  works  unseen,  and  it  is  the 
intensity  of  both  which  is  measured  by  their  great  activity ;  by  the  work 
^^y  do,  and  the  food  they  consume.  There  is  a  just  balance  between  them 
proper  to  each  individual  among  man  and  the  animals  that  attend  him — to 
^  species  among  the  tribes  that  are  free.  Each  is  worked  for  and  by  the 
^w:  if  the  one  is  overworked,  the  other  suffers.  But  this  birds  never  do: 
'Bjnit  manger  pour  vivre,  et  non  pas  vivre  pour  manger.' 


9i  BSAJXMXSH  OP  TEX  FBCMUai.  PAST 


hhi  streogtb  of  limb.  I  do  not  thmk  it  inponbie  diat  aomtt  me 
»}%ltt  tbu«  progress  iLrcnagb  the  air  at  a  rate  of  speed  nflefal  fo 
aom^i  purpjfiev ;  Imt  I  do  x>ot  thimt  tbcj  vould  do  so  till  a  gres 
WMoy  ^xperijxMaits  had  been  losde  in  ooDoert  bj  the  joint  it 
^fmxuty  of  man  J  minds.  An  1 1  do  not  think  that  eren  then  the 
would  make  much  waj  unless  they  put  themselTes  into  the  be 
l>odilj  conditir/D,  and  kept  their  muBcleK  in  good  training  for  th 
exercise*  Men  cannot  row  in  a  boat  with  effect  if  they  do  do 
do  this,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  would  fly  without  it' 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  flying  is  to  raise  onesel 
from  the  ground ;  if  one  can  do  that  a  step  may  be  made,  witb 
out  it  none  in  jiossible. 

Can  a  man  raise  himself  from  the  ground  by  his  arms  ?  '. 
the  H'tlieniers  in  flying,  or  their  criticH,  had  considered  this  quei 
tion  they  would  have  saved  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
the  first  in  vain  practice,  the  others  in  theorising.  Most  mc 
can  raiM<{  tlieniHcIves  into  the  air  by  their  pectoral  muscles  ac 
those  of  their  arms— some  cannot  do  it  at  all,  they  are  too  heav] 
nmuy  ciinnot  the  firHt  time  they  try,  for  this  like  any  other  exe: 
v'my  r(*(|uinm  Homo  knack  in  tlie  application  of  the  strength.  Tl 
]H)int  is  to  he  ascertained  by  first  hanging  freely  by  the  ban* 
from  a  fixed  horizontal  pole,  with  the  feet  off  the  groimd,  ai 
thon  trying  hy  bonding  the  arms  to  raise  the  body.  I  have  8e< 
two  perHons,  u  gy ninnstic  master  and  a  tumbler,  who  can  do  th 
with  t^ne  nnn,  but  thoy  were  men  with  herculean  chests  ai 
i\v\\\^  nnd  vt'ry  small  bodies  and  short  legs — not  built  upon  tl 
C'iiuoa^inn  uuhIoK  1  believe  such  men  as  these  might  fly  wii 
ann  >vin|i*,  How  ever,  ordinary  njen  in  good  condition  can  rail 
!hb)U)«o)vt>a  fx\M\\  tho  ground  by  their  two  arms.  But  how  fiu 
«"thai  i)i  tho  \>^^\n\.  Thov  can  litl  their  chins  to  the  level  of  tl 
Ivoam  1V\MU  >v  ioh  thov  m«y  hang,  and  letting  themselves  dow 

*  M  »»\\'  \»v^^Y  ji^ii^ttK  ^-iNf  !h<k  wiiu^ii  of  A  di>T<»,  should  iHsh  to  kn< 
x^Sm  hWJ\^.s'%i  iV,<^w  U  \\f  V,<'r  citiiY.ujj  th<»  ;iir  with  pinions  of  her  o^ 
\  w\s\^\  KiW  i^.y  iv^  \)\<>  )AA\'^\^yn^\^TT*\  who  :*  o^aT^m  to  ^hineat  home  wi 

^,"V  ^Ns'\^^,Uir  W*iyA  >*V,'\*  V..r  Jxw,  >yT':-*,:5  w-.r^  f^vr  his  wvirk  abroad,  a 
..•^  ^\^>  H';'>,UwiYiA5  Axr.v.AV^vi^  x^^'  A.v":>.  >9i>,-fTv»  '.>.^  f^siAl^^  hsving  by  Ml 
x^'.^^-n.  v^^^.'l^^  ^  |\s^/»«   o.V  o'«',^^.v^  ^^T.-fY^  .'j*l  ':>^:  5i:fT  Maj  attMid  tB  tl* 
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ean  repeat  this  a  certain  number  of  times  in  succession  without 
rest;  few  men  can  on  first  trial  get  beyond  a  dozen,  or  even  after 
lome  practice  exceed  a  score,  their  muscles  becoming  more  and 
more  exhausted  after  each  exertion.  Now,  supposing  that  on  each 
nch  lift  our  man  rises  through  two  feet,  and  that  he  can  repeat 
this  twenty  times  in  succession,  he  will  raise  himself  altogether 
through  forty  feet  by  the  use  of  his  arms.  However,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  force  is  not  used  to  best  advantage  throughout  the 
whole  of  each  effort.  Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  most 
is  not  made  of  his  available  strength  through  more  than  half  of 
each  ascent  of  the  body.  And  it  may  be  imagined  that  by  eco- 
nomising his  resources,  and  distributing  his  force  in  a  different 
manner,  as  by  lifting  himself  each  time  to  only  half  the  height, 
he  might  double  the  effect.  I  doubt  it ;  but  allowing  it,  he  could 
not  thus  do  more  work  than  would  raise  him  to  a  t  eight  of  eighty 
feet;,  and  I  know  that  swarming  up  a  pole  or  rope  forty  feet  (a 
mode  of  progression  in  which,  though  the  arms  do  the  chief 
work,  the  legs  contribute  to  the  effect)  is  work  enough  for  most 
men  whose  limbs  are  well  strung,  and  is  more  than  one  man  in 
twenty  will  accomplish  without  practice. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  will  imagine  that  a  better  hold  can  be 
got  of  the  air  than  of  a  rope  or  pole ;  and  in  all  attempts  to  fly, 
the  weight  of  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  must  be  taken  into 
account.  I  do  not  suppose  a  good  grip  could  be  taken  of  the 
atmosphere  with  a  propelling  surface  and  mechanism  weighing 
leas  than  ten  pounds.  An  addition  of  such  weight  will  of  course 
diminish  proportionally  the  height  which  could  be  attained.^ 
So  that  t  us  we  get  a  notion  of  what  is  the  limit  to  a  man's 
power  of  elevating   himself  into  the  air  by  his  arms.^     It    is 

'  If  an  ordinary  man,  weighing  about  150  lbs.,  can  raise  himself  to  a 
height  of  80  feet,  and  if  his  available  force  is  supposed  to  remain  the  same 
Bnder  the  different  resistances,  he  would  be  able  to  raise  160  lbs.  to  a 

lieight  1^011"=  76  feet, 
loo 

'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  accidents  recorded  as  terminating 

attempts  t«  'fly,  have  arisen  from  men  doing  thus  much,  and  then  becoming 

9iit6  ^austed,  and  falling  from  inability  to  continue  the  exertion.    It  is 

'^"^^.nf  note,  too,  that  most  of  these  unlucky  wights  started  their  flight 

^i  towers,  instead  of  from  boats  in  the  middle  of  lakes  or 
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scarcely  necessar}'  to  consider  farther  in  this  place  his  capacity 
for  flight,  in  which  this  supposed  attempt  to  soar  upwards  would 
have  to  be  in  part  converted  into  m  forward  motion,  in  which  the 
resistance  of  the  air  would  have  to  be  in  part  combated,  in  part 
trusted  to  for  maintaining  the  body  at  the  ^  eight  acquired.  If  a 
man  would '  be  unabl«  to  rise  beyond  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet 
without  fatigue,  his  flying  would  be  of  little  use. 

Now,  however,  with  respect  to  a  man^s  legs  the  case  is  very 
different.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  human  figure  without 
being  struck  by  the  enormous  mass  of  muscles  collected  about 
the  lower  half  of  the  body.  Almost  the  whole  muscular  system 
is  concentrated  into  the  part  below  the  hips;^  the  symmetry  and 
gradual  tapering  form  of  the  legs  of  man  are  expressive  of  power, 
as  they  are  highly  gifled  with  it,  and  fitted  for  its  display.  There 
are  but  few  among  the  mammals  that  have  anything  like  such  a 
concentration  of  power  in  proportion  to  their  weight  in  any  one 
part.  Moles,  bats,  and  some  monkeys  it  is  true  have  their  fore,  and 
kangaroos,  their  hinder  limbs  favoured,  as  it  were,  at  the  expense 
of  their  olher  muscles.  But  very  few  of  them,  except  perhapg 
the  latter  of  those  just  mentioned  and  a  few  others,  can  boast 
such  capacity  for  vigour  in  any  one  part,  as  can  man  in  the  ex- 
quisite taper  of  line  from  the  muscle-loaded  hip  and  thigh  to  the 
light  arches  of  heel  and  toe.  It  will  be  said  perhaps  that  many 
quadrupeds  have  a  mudi  greater  vigour  of  fibre  than  we  have — 
as  I  have  allowed  for  the  birds.  The  answer  is  that,  firstly,  nc 
mammal  shows  a  degree  of  muscular  activity  comparable  to  that 
displayed  by  birds  of  perpetual  flight ;  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  there  must  be  any  great  difference  oi 
muscular  tone  between  man  and  other  mammals,  in  favour  of  the 
latter.     What  do  we,  sauntering  lazily  on  lawns  and  carpets,  or 

the  Hen,  which,  of  course,  every  reasonable  man  would  do  in  such  an  expe- 
riment. 

*  In  tilt)  human  hody  tlio  law  of  polarization — one  of  the  chief  laws  oi 
tlu»  harmony  of  naturt*  and  of  organic  development  especially — is  worked 
out  in  the  highest  visible  perfection.  The  polarity  expressed  in  the 
phyaioUv^ical  fact  specially  sjx)ken  of  here,  is  that  between  two  of  oiii 
Uvi»i,  tht>  volitive  and  uiotive,  the  mental  and  the  muscular,  the  brain  aa.d 
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PAST  I. 


died  instead  of  from  the  air)  do  one  can  adyance  a  step  on  level 
ground  without  lifting  his  entire  weight.     Each  step  (starting 
from  the  erect  ponition)  commences  by  a  &11  forwards,  which  is 
arrested  by  the  advancing  foot  as  it  reaches  the  ground.    Now,  if 
there  is  a  fall,  it  must  be  followed  by  an  equal  rise,  which  is 
effected  by  the  leg  that  is  left  behind,  which  pushes  his  body  for- 
^  ards  and  upwards,  till  the  centre  of  gravity  recoyers  its  former 
height.     The  body  is  thus  raised  in  walking  chiefly  by  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf,  extending  the  foot  and  opening  the  angle  between 
the  instep  and  the  shin.     The  1^  that  did  this  part  of  the  work 
and  was  left  behind,  is  then  lifted  by  itself  and  brought  forward 
to  receive  the  next  fall  in  its  turn.     The  longer  the  step  taken, 
the  greater  the  height  through  which  the  walker  falls,  and  the 
greater  therefore  the  height  through  which  he  must  raise  himself. 
I  shall  not  overrate   the  height   through  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  falls  and  is  lifted  again,  if  I  assume  it  at 
three  inches  for  every  complete  step  of  a  yard.^ 


Fig.l. 


^  Thnt  this  is  not  assuming  too  much  fall  and  rise  for  each  step,  will,  I 
think,  be  evidout  from  the  following  rough  considerations.  Suppose  our 
man's  centre  of  gravity  to  be,  when  he  is  erect,  at  a  height  of  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  nmr  which  it  will  be  in  a  man  about  5  feet  9  inches  hig^. 
Let  A  C  (fig.  1)  represent  his  full  step  =  3  feet,  A  D,  the  half  of  it- 1  foot 

6  inches.     D  B,  the  perpendicular  height  of  his  centre 
of  gra\nty  above  the  ground  at  the  middle  of  the  step. 
Let  A  B  be  the  distance  of  his  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  point  of  support  at  his  foot.    Let  us  suppose  A  B 
to  bo  equal  to  A  E,  the  height  of  his  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  ground,  when  he  is  erect.     It  is  evident  tfast 
A  B  cannot  he  greater  than  A  E,  for  the  bending  of 
the  joints  brings  B  nearer  to  the  feet  than  it  is  in  the 
upriglit  pogition.     So  that  A  B  is,  in  fact,  less  than 
A  E,     And  the  less  A  B  is,  the  less,  of  necessity  must, 
B  D  bo ;  and  tliorofore  the  greater  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  A  E  and  B  D,  which  excess  of  A  E  gives 
us  the  moaMire  of  the  fall.  But  we  will  assume  AB=: 
A  E.  that  we  may  not  exjiggorate  the  fall.     Now  AD  B  is  a  right  angle, 
thorrfon^  .\  B«  =  A  !>« -f  B  1)«,  i.e.   4«-l-,5«  +  BD^  or  BD«  =  16-225« 
13'7A,\B1>=  ^^la  To  «  3  708  (feet ^.\ A  K~BD  =  4-3708  =  '292  feet- 
3*604  inches.  Nearly  3^  inohos ;  ami  this  is  less  than  the  correct  result. 
And  I  think  that  if  the  reader  will  try  the  experiment  by  stepping  a  yard 
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If  this  be  so,  in  walking  a  mile  a  man  will  have  lifled  himself 
through  3x1760  inches  =  146*6  yards;  so  that  his  mile's 
work  Jhaj  be  represented  as  equivalent,  so  far  as  his  legs  are 
concerned,  to  a  flight  directly  upwards  to  a  height  of  about  146 
yards.  Now,  if  we  reduce  his  height  proportionally  to  the  addi- 
tional weight  due  to  the  wings  he  must  be  carrying  if  he  flies ; 
taking  the  same  weights  we  assumed  for  the  ease  of  the  arms 

150  X 146 
(viz.  150  lbs.  of  man,  and  10  lbs.  of  wing),  it  becomes    -  ->^  — 

=136*8  yards.  Now  every  sound  man  ought  to  be  ready  to 
walk  30  miles  for  a  pastime  any  day.  In  walking  30  miles  he 
would,  according  to  our  calculation,  have  done  work  equal  to 
lifting  himself  and  his  wings  to  a  height  of  30  x  136*8=4104 
yards  (at  least  2^  miles)  directly  upwards.  In  confirmation  of 
this  inference  may  be  taken  the  fact  that  the  miners  in  the  lowest 
levels  in  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  after  going  down  the  ladders, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  work,  certainly  not  much 
less  £itiguing  than  an  equal  length  of  time  spent  in  going  up,  and 
after  many  hours'  labour  in  the  mine,  do  actually  lift  themselves 
and  their  tools  to  the  surface  by  travelling  up  the  ladders,  in 
which  toil  they  spend  hours ;  preferring  this  course  to  what  they 
consider  the  dangerous  expedient  of  being  hoisted  to  the  '  grass  * 
in  the  kibbles.  So  much  for  the  capabilities  of  our  legs  to  carry 
out  Bishop  Wilkins'  device  of*  walking  or  climbing  up  into  the  air, 
by  the  legs  being  thrust  out  and  drawn  in  again  one  after  the  other, 
80  as  each  leg  should  move  both  wings.'     If  the  reader  should 

by  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  measuring  the  height  of  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
from  the  ground  at  the  mid  position  of  the  step  and  when  he  is  upright, 
he  will  find  that  this  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  so  that  I  might  at  least 
treble  the  amount  of  work  shown  to  be  done  on  my  assumption,  without 
any  exaggeration.  In  ordinary  walking  these  actions  do  not  take  place 
precisely  in  the  order  here  represented,  though  they  actually  occur  in 
deliberate  striding.  In  progression  at  the  ordinary  foot-pace,  lifting  of  the 
body  by  the  after  leg  is  simultaneous  with  the  fall  forward.  The  end 
attaineil  by  this  adjustment  is  a  compensation  of  one  movement  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  travelling  in  nearly  a  horizontal  line,  and 
to  free  it  from  the  continuous  jerking  motion  to  which  it  would  other  rise 
be  subjectei.  But  exactly  the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  in  making  an 
equal  advance  however  the  steps  may  be  made. 


-t 
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\>Tk((iT  to  Strike  out  with  ?^tii  I«rg«  at  once,  as  is  commonly  dor 
in  flwimmin;^,  Ie(  him  stand  on  hi:»  Iiearth-rug.  put  his  feet  tc 
gather,  and  spring  up  and  down  either  by  simply  extending  h 
R'^^t,  or  by  calling  his  knef-jolnts  into  play  without  even  takir 
his  to^-s  from  the  ground,  and  I  think  he  will  (even  with  a  weigl 
in  his  hand;  Kitiaty  him.^It',  if  he  id  at  all  strong  on  his  l^s,  thi 
they  are  e^jual  to  the  work  I  am  suggesting  tor  him. 

The  enquiry  now  ari.ses — Can  the  power  thus  available  1 
applied  to  the  air  without  such  loss  as  to  make  it  useless  in  pra( 
tice  ?  This  I  do  not  undertake  to  demonstrate,  but  shall  lea^ 
the  question  to  the  advocates  of  mechanical  ilying  :  in  attemptii 
to  solve  this  problem,  however,  provision  must  be  made,  that, : 
case  of  an  accident,  the  flyer  shall  not  at  once  fall  headlon 
Again,  if  wings  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  motion,  and  they  a; 
the  HJmpIeHt  and  most  effective  that  can  be  devised,  it  must  1 
remembered  that  their  action  is  alternate.  They  must,  of  cours 
shut  up  completely  during  the  up  stroke,  so  as  to  offer  no  co 
Miderubio  ro'istance  to  the  air  in  that  direction.  Some  conti 
vunco  therefore  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  height  acquire 
by  one  stroke  during  the  interval  that  elapses  before  the  next  d 
scent  of  the  wings,  iml^ss  their  movements  are  so  rapid  that  the 
action  hIuiII  become  equivalent  to  a  uniform  upward  force.  Sou 
form  of  kite  or  i)aruchuto  will  be  necessary  to  effect  this  end. 

What  chance  have  we  now  that  our  wings  will  do  justice 
our  h^gH  ?  they  must  tak(i  hold  of  the  air,  as  our  feet  do  of  t) 
nmdh'M  of  the  ladder.  What  we  want  then  is  to  get  them  to  r 
(!rive  a  roKirttttnce  from  the  air  at  least  equal  to  the  weight  to  1 
lilleil,  This  must  bo  obtained  from  them  before  upward  moti( 
eaii  eonunonco.  Now,  for  sake  of  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  oi 
wIngH  to  b(»  Hqnaro  and  perfectly  flat,  and  to  move  directly  i 
in\d  down,  so  that  each  point  on  their  surface  shall  move  with  tl 
wuno  volooity.  Thi«  will  not  be  the  case,  for  each  point  in  the 
will  tlohoriboan  arc  of  a  circle  about  the  point  which  will  bene^ 
tho  »*ho\iMor,  so  that  the  outer  ix)inta  travelling  in  larger  circl 
will  nu>vo  (asfor  than  tliose  near  the  body.  We  shall  asstune  tl 
Nvholo  wing  to  move  in  the  direction,  and  with  the  velo^* 
oontrc,  and  patallcl  to  itvsclf  through  the  distanced 
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So  we  will  begin  by  fixing  the  size  of  our  wing :  let  it  be  seven 
feet  square.      Then  we  have   «=7*=49,  our  equation,  then, 

becomes    80  =  005  x  49i;2,    or    v^=  — -      -77;  =  32653 /. v  = 

•OOo  X  49 


>/326*53  =  18*07.     Thus  our  wings  being  each  seven  feet  square 
must  be  moving  with  such  a  velocity  that  if  the  motion  continued 
for  a  setx)nd,  they  would  traverse  eighteen  feet, — before  their 
resistance  would  neutralise  the  weight  of  the  system — before  it 
cotdd  commence  to  move.     Any  additional  power  over  and  above 
this  that  could  be  exerted  upon  them,  would  be  expended  in 
lifting  the  body.     During  the  whole  time  of  flight  this  velocity, 
or  its  equivalent,  would  be  kept  up  ;  but  their  downward  move- 
ments alternate  with  upward  jerks,  which  are  at  least  useless,  and 
must  indeed  take  off  something  from  the  available  force,  however 
much  their  resistance  in  that  direction  may  be  diminished  by 
their  form.     The  velocity  of  the  wings  in  their  dpwnward  motion 
must  therefore  be  increased,  to  make  up  for  this  abstraction.     If 
we  suppose  that  the  flyer  allows  as  much  time  to  elapse  between 
each  impulse  as  is  occupied  in  making  the  stroke,  the  force  ex- 
pended in  each   extension  of  the  leg  must  be  doubled,  so  as  to 
double  the  resistance  of  the  wing.     To  maintain  the  equilibrium, 

1  fin 

then,we  must  have  i;'=,QQ^      .(.=653*06  .m;=  \/653-06 =25-55. 

So  that  to  remain  poised  in  the  air,  neither  rising  nor  falling, 
tbe  wings  must  be  kept  vibrating  with  such  a  velocity  that,  in 
their  downward  stroke,  they  move  through  25^  feet  in  a  second. 
Now,  according  to  our  ground,  that  a  man  in  walking  a  yard 
Dmst  raise  himself  an  inch,  in  walking  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  he  will  do  work  at  least  equal  to  raising  himself  1760 
inches  in  fifteen  minutes,  i.e.,  117*3  inches  in  a  minute,  or  2 
inches  in  a  second  nearly.  We  may,  without  overtaxing  the 
man,  suppose  him  capable  of  making  ten  complete  beats  of  the 
wing  in  a  minute  ;  ^  then  in  half  of  this  minute  he  will  put  out 

*  He  will  work,  of  course,  only  with  the  down  strokes  with  his  legs  ;  so 
'*  tile  strong  extensor  muscles  bring  tlie  wing  down,  and 
-Tpubber  spring,  which  will  draw  the  win^  up  aj 
:hus  leaving  to  the  flexors  only  their  natmr. 
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all  the  strength  he  can  afford ;  that  is  to  saj,  he  will  do  in 
seconds  the  whole  labour  of  ten  strokes,  or  he  takes  G  seconds 
each  down  stroke.  But  he  can  sappi j  the  requisite  force  at  i 
rate  of  (160  lbs.  raised)  2  inches  in  a  second,  or  I  foot  in 
seconds.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  raising  his  body  a  foot  ii 
seconds,  which^  if  the  reader  will  try,  he  will  not  find  any  d 
tressing  work.  Each  down  stroke,  then,  will  be  a  foot  in  leng 
and  will  occupy  6  seconds.  Now,  I  want  to  deduce  from  this  1 
length  of  the  wing,  or  rather  the  distance  at  which  its  centre  m 
be  from  the  joint.  The  wings  will  have  to  move  for  6  secoi 
in  one  direction,  at  the  rate  of  25^  feet  in  a  second,  and  will  hj 
to  traverse  a  space  in  each  stroke  of  6  x  25^  feet.  The  foot  fr 
which  the  force  is  applied,  moves  through  2  inches  in  a  second, : 
wing  has  to  move  through  306  inches  in  the  same  time.  Let  us  si 
pose  the  force  transferred  by  a  link  from  the  foot  to  a  point  of  i 
wing,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  joint.  This  joint  of  i 
wing-arm  will  move  through  2  inches  in  a  second,  or  m< 
correctly,  through  a  circular  arc  of  12  inches  radius,  and  of  wh 
2  inches  is  the  cord  ;  and  the  length  of  arc  moved  through  by  a 
joint  is  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  joint.  Represent 
the  dirttance  of  the  centre  of  the  wing  from  the  point  as  x, 

have       =~Q-  .'.  ^  =  1^36  inches  =  153  feet. 
lis         Z 

lifting  the  leg.    I  have  taken  ten  beats  in  a  minute  as  a  round  number,  £ 
leMM  likely  to  be  fatiguing  than  a  quicker  and  shorter  stroke. 


vx 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  IMPOSSIBILITY   OF  PROPELLING   BALLOONS,    AND   THE   FIRST 
DIFFICULTT    IN   AERIAL   NAVIGATION. 


come  to  the  second  case  of  aerial  propulsion,  viz.  that  in 
^ch  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  moved  is  neutralised  by  the 
""fiwrt  of  a  buoyant  gas.     It  would  be  very  natural  to  suppose, 
>ttbe  first  glance,  that  the  vast  assistance  afforded  by  the  dis- 
may of  this  application  cleared  the  way  at  once  to  a  realisation 
tfffff  hopes  of  flight,  and  lefl  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  flap  our 
*io|i  and  go  ahead  at  any  pace  required.     There  is  no  doubt 
^littt  many  of  those  who  first  witnessed  the  ascent  of  the 
MooB  conceived  that  the  empire  of  the  airs  was  henceforth  our 
^'^  Blanchard,  indeed,  who  had  been  at  work  with  his  wings 
^  Jfian,  hailed  the  invention  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  he 
W  imdalaken.     He  was,  however,  undeceived,  and  found  that 
^  diffiealty  which  had  been  vanquished  had  risen  up  in  an- 
"far  form  in  which  it  defied  his  efforts  as  effectually  as  before. 
It  was  a  beautiful  but  disappointing  instance  of  the  compensations  ^ 
which  prevail  throughout  nature,  keeping  things  and  events  upon 
™fi  groove  of  law  even  when  they  seem  most  inclined  to  start 
^  the  old  routine.     Gravity  was  beaten,  but  resistance  of  the 
«r  rose  up  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  exultation  of  the  eager 
*wld.    It  was  found  impossible  to  propel  the  balloon.     A  sphere 
of  hydrogen,  large  enough  to  support  a  man,  presented  so  ex- 
*®fflve  a  surface  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  passage 
thiou^  it,  at  any  speed  worth  obtaining,  would  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  weight  that  it  neutralised.     This  fact  which  was  soon 
•■rtaiiMd  by  the  inventors,  and  then  predicted  by  the  men  of 

the  early  schemers  in  their  attempt  to  im- 
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prove  the  evident  advantage  gained  over  nature  by  the  appplica- 
tion  of  light  jras.  And  the  same  drawback  has  caused  the  balJoon 
to  be  looked  upon  ever  since  by  all  sober  people,  except  a  few  who 
have  enquired  for  themselves,  as  nothing  but  a  mere  toy — and  a 
mere  toy  the  balloon  and  its  gas  have  remained. 

But  hydrogen  has  a  better  destiny  to  fulfil.  This  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove ;  but  before  proceeding  to  enquire  how  the 
gas  can  be  made  to  serve  us  in  our  purpose  of  navigating  the  air, 
I  must  state  why,  if  I  did  not  fancy  I  saw  the  road  clear  to  full 
success  in  flight  by  the  aid  of  hydrogen,  why, — even  if  the  obstacles 
to  the  two  methods  were  apparently  alike — I  should  select  the 
resistance  of  the  air  for  an  opponent  in  preference  to  gravity, 
why  I  should  try  to  improve  upon  the  balloon,  before  I  essayed 
to  fly  without  its  aid. 

In  the  first  place  many  ingenious  men  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  actual  endeavours  to  perfect  mechanical  flying, 
and  hence  failed ;  while  very  few  reasonable  experiments  have 
been  made  towards  the  propulsion  of  gas  vessels.  Secondly,  I 
might  have  some  hopes  of  diminishing  or  eluding  the  pressure 
of  the  iiir ;  none  of  qjieating  gravity.  Thirdly,  if  I  was  alofk  od 
my  wings  alone,  and  broke  one  of  them,  my  neck  would  be  likely 
to  be  broken  too ;  in  the  second  case,  an  accident  to  my  pro- 
pelling mechanism  would  only  deprive  me  of  my  speed,  not  of 
my  lift*.  Fourthly,  as  corks  are  sometimes  useful  in  learning  to 
swim,  so,  even  if  mechanical  flying  were  the  ultimate  aim,  pre- 
vious practice  with  gas  floats  might  perfect  us  in  exercise,  and  in 
the  use  of  mechanism,  in  which  we  could  not  acquire  skill  with- 
out such  aid  at  first.  Fifthly,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  marvellous  lightness  of  hydrogen, — that  thing  of  sucl 
singular  tenuity,  that,  though  it  more  obstinately  resists  com. 
pression  than  does  any  other  known  gas^,  is  of  a  nothingnea 
almost  as  utter  as  a  vacuum — is  not  specially  intended  to  dl 
some  service  to  man — to  deliver  us  in  some  degree  from  tl:i 
bondage  of  gravity.     Sixthly  when  I  reflect  upon  the  enormoxj 

*  Faraday,  in  his  experiments  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  found  it  im 
possiMo.  with  the  most  pertVvt  apparatus,  to  keep  hydrogen  imdexr  i 
pressure  of  more  than  twenty-seven  atmospheret?. 
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>f  it  whidi  are  piled  about  the  earth — when  I  coDsider 
ere  is  enough  hydrogen  in  the  ocean  to  lift  *  •  *  •  *  ♦  • 
innot  doabt  that  the  work  which  this  mighty  agent  has 
•mplish  is  one  of  blessing  to  the  human  family — and  I 
lo  greater  boon  that  it  can  confer  on  us  than  that  of 
^  us  closer  together  in  sanity  by  lifting  us  over  tlie  barriers 
ider  our  intercourse. 
¥  what  is  the  reason  that  the  utility  of  hydrogen  is  still 

that  neither  embryo  balloon  has  ever  been  raised  against 

nor  organic  gas-vessel  propelled  ?     The  answer  is  brief. 

i  balloon  has  been  moved  by  oars,  just  enough  to  make 

or  fall,  or  to  divert  its  course  in  still  air  slowly  and 

isly  to  a  given  point.     To  propel  it  is  simply  impossible. 

to  vessels  of  more  likely  form  than  the  heavy  sphere, 
it  is  probable  that  no  man  who  knows  how  to  pull  an  oar 
it  with  any  effect  has  ever  tried  his  hand  at  it.  I  never 
lat  a  Thames  waterman,  or  a  man  who  had  pulled  in  a 

the  long  reach  at  Cambridge,  had  ever  had  his  foot 
a  stretcher  under  a  bag  of  gas.     Most  of  the  attempts  at 

pulling  have  been  made  by  ingenious  citizens  of  Paris, 

9  seas  and  oceans  are  calculated  to  contain  146,500,000  cubic  miles 

)of  salt  water.    Of  this  material  about  3j  per  cent,  consists  of  salt 

T  substances  kept  in  solution.    The  rest  is  pure  water  consisting  of 

md  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  8  to  1.     One  ninth, 

3,  of  all  this  mass  is  hydrogen,  and  each  gallon  of  water  in  the  seii 

1  lb.  and  500  grs.  avoirdupois,  of  hydrogen.    Now  one  pound  of 

noGcapies  327,100  cubic  inches,  while  an  equal  bulk  of  common 

iighing  fifteen  pounds.     So  that  every  pound  of  hydrogen  repre- 

lifting  power  equal  to  the  difference  of  those  two  weight*,  viz., 

poxmds,  and  every  gallon  of  water  a  lifting  power  of  ftftoeii' 

Not  a  power,  per  pound  and  gallon,  to  be  measured  by  such 

ifted  a  foot  high,  as  we  speak  of  steam  power  and  horse  power,  nor  u 

lich  we  can  fully  appreciate  by  considering  it  merely  as  a  statical  ^ 

,  but  an   accelerating  force,  uncompromising,  like  gravity,    and 

>  hurl  any  obstacle  less  than  that  of  the  weight  which  can  resist  it, 

uiiite  height,  at  least  to  the  very  bounds  of  our  atmosphere,  if  such 

to  stop  it.  ^ 

blank  space  was  not  filled  up  by  the  author,  and  we  leave  the 

a  calculate  the  lifting  powers  of  all  the  hydrogen  in  the  ocean. 
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who  cannot  be  suspected  of  being  likelj  to  do  much  work  in 
eight-oar.  Secondly,  if  the  best  crew  that  ever  bent  their  ba 
to  stroke,  were  to  lay  out  their  best  strength  upon  oars,  swee 
or  wings  in  the  boat  of  the  best  shaped  air-crafl  that  has  yet 
&r  as  I  can  learn)  been  designed,  they  would  do  little  or  noth: 
towards  getting  any  way  on  the  vessel.  And  this  partly  ir 
want  of  sufficient  power,  but  chiefly  from  an  inevitable  misdir 
tion  by  the  machine  itself  of  any  force  that  they  might  apply 
it.  Thirdly,  competition  among  intrepid  inventors  and  aeronai 
and  want  of  co-operation  among  those  who  might  have  aic 
their  experiments,  has  checked  the  early  life  of  the  art  and  p 
vented  any  vigorous  efforts  being  made  to  develop  it.  1 
balloon  has  become  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood,  which  h 
out  to  needy  men  generally  innocent  of  science,  a  project  of; 
quiring  a  competency,  and  perhaps  wealth,  with  the  addition 
notoriety.  While  then  they  have  been  racing  with  each  otl 
up  to  the  clouds  for  mammon  or  a  maintenance,  it  was  not  Ilk 
that  they  could  stop  to  consider  whether  it  were  possible 
travel  together  upon  a  level  course.  What  again  could  be  d( 
by  isolated  contrivers  ?  One  describes  his  device  in  a  jour 
or  writes  a  pamphlet,  another  criticises  his  plan,  picks  out  so 
absui-dity,  and  proposes  a  rival  crotchet  of  his  own,  with  wh: 
some  one  else  finds  fault  in  turn.  One  burdens  himself  and 
scheme  with  letters  patent.  Another  pompously  declares  he  1 
solved  the  great  problem,  but  will  not  make  revelation  the: 
of  till  he  is  well  paid.  And  the  men  of  capital,  who,  each 
himself,  might  be  able  to  do  but  little  to  favour  the  growth  of 
useful  art,  however  well  disposed  to  do  so,  are  either  unwilli 
to  unite  their  means,  except  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
or  have  been  discouraged  by  the  repeated  failure  of  former  in- 
vidual  schemes. 

Aerial  navigation  is  a  social  problem,  promising  by  its  so 
tion  to  contribute  more  than  any  other  physical  means  to  br: 
all  mankind  together,  and  realise  the  golden  age,  when  *  th 
was  no  more  sea.'  And  so  men  are  to  unite  in  their  endeavo 
\  to  perfect  the  art,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  grow  by  competition,  1 
the  age  of  its  accomplishment  be  indefinitely  postponed,  or  1 
every  scene  of  the  vision  of  the  world  be  fulfilled — 
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there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blae — 

iiich  Grod  forbid.^  The  French  at  first  saw  this,  and  hailed  tfie 
illoon  as  a  gift  to  their  nation  at  least,  which  they  were  to  do 
teir  best  in  concert  to  improve.  The  public  experiments  with 
[ontgolfier*8  invention*  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Aca- 
smie  des  Sciences,  and  when  a  subscription  was  opened  to  build 
le  first  hydrogen  balloon  for  Charles  and  Robert,  people  rushed 
>  pour  their  donations  into  the  fund.  In  London  too,  the  first 
cperiment  on  a  large  scale,  that  of  Luccaroli,  was  carried  out  by 
ibscription,  and  even  in  modern  money-seeking  days,  if  a  bal- 
xmer  meets  with  an  accident  and  loses  his  property,  the  gene- 
ous  people  ofben  raise  a  fund  to  set  him  up  again.  It  is  to  be 
loped  the  same  brotherly  spirit  may  yet  unite  us  in  the  endea- 
onr  to  elevate  a  childish  pastime  into  the  manliest  and  most 
lumanising  of  arts. 

But  to  return  to  propulsion.     I  have  said  that  to  propel  tlie 

tttlloon  is  simply  impossible.     This  has  long  been  apparent  to 

mechanical  minds  that  did  not  happen  to  be  enthusiastic  about 

teronautics,  and  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,^  and 

4e  difficulty  has  been  supposed  by  many  objectors  to  be  an  in- 

smnountable  barrier  to  any  attempts  to  direct  gas- vessels  of  any 

fcnn.    That  which  is  an  impossibility  for  the  balloon,  is  still  a 

vnoos  difficulty  for  gas- vessels  of  a   more  reasonable  shape. 

™y  schemers  have  gone  inventing  on  in  defiance  of  the  ob- 

••de;  others  have  proposed  to  elude  it  by  methods  theoretically 

Sl^opriate,  but  very  diflicult  of  effectual  execution.     I  will  first 

•ite  the  case  as  respects  the   balloon;  and  then  show  that  it  is 

'  There  will  ]>e  this  special  nnfitness  for  war  in  all  air-craft,  that  every 
^^t  discharged,  or  bomb  lot  fall,  would  suddenly  send  the  vessel  rushing 
totlieBkies,  by  diminishing  the  weight  borne  by  the  gas,  if  it  did  not  also 
'*poze  it,  by  disturbing  the  horizontal  equilibrium  of  the  system. 
'•  St  Fond.  *  Exp.  Aer.'  v.  i.  pp.  8.  32. 

'  See  'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxv.  pp.  158,  308,  408 ;  vol.  xxvi.  p.  168  ;  vol. 

^  p.  292.     The  tendency  of  the  balloon  to  spin   round   its   vertical 

i  **".  luw  been  represented    as   a   great  obstacle  to  its  propulsion.     This 

^  *^  be  a  trivial  impediment,  that  would  easily  be  overcome  if  the  air 

'*•—  -"*•-  balloon  !o  be  propelled  at  all. 

d2 
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etiually  applicable  to  most  of  the  improyements  upon  it  that  hi 
been  contrived. 

The  impossibility  of  forcing  a  balloon  to  move  at  a  very  ra 
rate  in  a  horizontal  direction  '  arises  primarily  from  the  fora 
the  Kphere,  which  opposes  a  resistance  to  the  air  not  very  mi 
less  than  tliat  of  a  flat  sur&ce  -  a  resistance,  therefore,  wh 
would  require  an  enormous  force  to  overcome  it,  a  force  wh 
it  would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  carry.*    But  this  is  not 

^  I  upeciHlly  mention  the  horizontal  direction,  because  a  great  speed 
fh<quently  giren  to  a  balloon  mounting  directly  upwards,  by  suddei 
relieving  it  of  weight.  For  instances  of  this  I  most  refer  my  readers 
MtMick  MMon'e  *  Aeronautica,*  and  to  the  account  of  the  fiital  parachi 
<^iperiment  of  Mr.  Cocking,  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  a 
may  be  found  in  *  Mech.  Mag.*  t.  xxrii.  pp.  259-261.  It  is  very  poesil 
that  the  springing  up  alx>ve  a  thousand  feet  in  a  moment,  on  the  casti 
out  or  M  Uia.  of  ballast*  in  the  first  case,  and  the  shooting  upwards  wi 
tlie  viplocity  of  a  skjrcwkot  in  the  second,  on  the  detachment  of  a  wei^t 
S^3  Iba^  may  be  a  somewhat  exi^ger&ted  itatament,  but  the  velocity  mi 
have  been  great  to  have  m>  Tividly  impressed  the  minds  of  the  narrato 
In  tttch  cases  the  balloons  are,  of  course,  impelled  by  a  uniform  aocelerati 
fmv«  equal  to  the  weight  thrown  off  (supposng  them  floating  at  eqoi 
«>rium  before).  But  I  doubt  whether  a  sudden  addition  of  an  equal  weig 
to  the  load  of  the  balloon  would  cause  it  to  fitll  with  the  same  velod 
1  n  the  first  place  the  presfiure  of  the  air  on  the  loose  yielding  surface  of  t 
\om^  pan  of  the  filing  balloon  would  tend  to  cave  it  in,  and  so,  incressi 
ir«  rseistance  to  the  air.  ^ve  it  a  temdency  to  act  as  a  pazmehute.  Oo  t 
other  hand,  in  the  sudden  ascent,  the  upward  pMssure  of  the  gas  on  1 
crown  of  the  envelope  keeps  it  tense  and  oonvaa,  while  the  lower  pari 
fn«  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  oondition  of  diminished  prassure,  which  no 
t.end  t-o  elongate  it  downwards.  Be$iides  —and  this  must  vastly  ^juSBA 
speed  -the  balloon  as  it  rises  is  continually  entering  a  medium  oflbring^  ' 
rfwiNtanoo  than  that  which  it  is  quitting,  and  its  wake  is  oocupied  l3 
d^^nser  air,  which  by  its  erpansion  can  fill  the  vacuum  which  a  1> 
moving  rapidly  in  a  fluid  alwH%"s  t-cnds  to  leare  in  its  rear.  Hm  very 
t/v>  in  the  balloon,  as  it  expand$>  under  the  diminished  pressure, 
of  the  ne^'k.  and  must  help,  liko  an  act4ial  tJiil  (which  is  an  essential 
nit^  to  spewl  in  wat^r  or  airV  to  fill  the  spa(»e  loft  behind  the  advandng  ^ 
It  <loes  not  thort^fore  follow  that  a  uniform  force  equal  to  a  prBasui* 
<v>!rt«in  number  of  poun«ls  wonld,  if  properly  applied  to  a  baUoon,  prop 
in  a  horieontal  direction  with  a  velocity  equal  U>  that  with  wiiieb  t^^ 
chHtjze  of  a*  many  pounds  of  ballast  will '■■•>^**"^*^3«ik:i^MpazdB. 

^  For  a  oaloulation  o^  the  sias  ^  ^Mft  ^at  otnlA  1 
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ae  tbe  difficulty  -which  is  common  to  the  balloon  and  to  ves- 
of  other  forms.  This  other  obstacle  to  success,  which  is 
indary  in  the  balloon,  but  which  becomes  of  fundamental  im- 
tance  in  improved  air-craft,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
mounted  or  lessened  the  former  inconvenience,  is  the  difficulty 
w  applying  any  force  exerted  in  the  car  of  a  balloon,  or  boat 
a  proper  vessel,  as  that  it  shall  tend  to  urge  the  gas-envelope 
I  die  desired  horizontal  direction.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty 
fin  be  at  once  understood  from  the  annexed  diagrams,  and  by 
h  following  considerations.  Let  a  b,  a  c, 
%  2,  represent  opposite  cords  by  which  a  car 
i>  SQspended  to  a  balloon.  Let  e  f  represent 
'^  hmontal  line  in  which  it  is  hoped  to 
propd  the  balloon,  a  d  the  direction  in  which 
^  propulsive  force  acts  on  the  car.  The 
Ogle  which  the  direction  of  A  D  makes  with 
'J'eTertical  axis  of  the  car,  will,  of  course,  be 
.^'^nnined  by  the  position  in  which  the  pro- 
F^  mechanism  is  fixed  to  the  car.  Since 
'Wizontal  motion  is  required,  the  propellers 
•s  of  course,  be  adjusted  to  exert  a  force  acting  horizontally, 
J"^  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  car. 
^ «  feeble  force  be  applied,  only  a  slight  motion  will  be  given  to 
^  car,  and  the  force  being  transferred  by  cords  to  the  balloon, 
Q  impress  on  it  a  similar  slight  motion.  Now,  the  resistance 
tlie  air  to  bodies  passing  through  it  is  proportional  to  their 
^meters  and  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities.  If  the  velocity 
Very  nnall,  the  actual  resistance  on  each  square  foot  of  surface 
*ll  be  very  small,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
actional  area  or  of  surface  will  not  make  very  great  difference  in 
le  ({oantity  of  resistance  encountered.  If  then  both  the  car  and 
he  balloon  have,  as  we  have  supposed,  but  a  slight  motion,  the 
^airtances  they  both  meet  with  will  be  but  slight,  and  therefore, 
OMK^  there  is  great  difference  in  their  sizes,  there  cannot  be 
maA  difference  between  the  amounts  of  retardation  they  respec- 

<»»  mflJaent  to  propel  at  a  certain  speed,  and  of  llie  number  of  men  neces- 
■"Jfcrtbe  work,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mason's  •  Aeronautica,' 
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tively  meet  with  irom  the  air.  The  balloon  therefore  will  keep 
up,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  car,  and  the  weight  of  the  car  or  its 
}>ull  upon  the  balloon  will  be  sustained  equally  by  a  B  and  A  c, 
and  the  motion  will  thus  continue.  A  very  slow  motion  then  is 
possible  to  be  produced  in  this  manner,  and  just  thus  much  has 
been  accomplished. 

But,  with  regard  to  rapid  motion,  the  case  is  very  different. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  an  extreme  case.  Let  us 
suppose  the  rising  power  of  the  balloon  to  be  exactly  balanced 
by  the  weight  of  the  car,  and  let  us  suppose  the  car  to  be  urged 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  a  great  force,  and  let  this  force 
be  sufficient  to  drive  it  up  into  the  air  and  to  carry  it  along  in 
any  direction^  without  the  assistance  of  the  balloon,  at  a  velocity 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  balloon  could  rise  if  freed  from  the 
car — a  condition  apparently  very  promising  of  success.  Let  us 
Kupjx>se  that  the  whole  system  is  already  in  motion  through  the 
air  at  the  greatest  speed  at  which  the  balloon  can  be  ui^ged. 
Now,  what  takes  place  ?  The  resistance  of  the  air  being  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  diameter  of  the  moving  body,  if  the  velocity  becomes  con- 
siderable, the  resistance  becomes  very  great,  and  in  this  case  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  bodies  (as  measured  by  the  diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion)  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  resistance  they  meet  with.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  horizon- 
tal velocity  of  the  whole  system  is  such  that  the  resistance  is  one 
pound  on  each  square  foot  of  sectional  area,  and  that  there  ore 

700  such  square  feet  for  the  balloon,  and 
7  for  the  car  (which  there  will  be  if 
the  former  is  about  30,  and  the  latter, 
3  feet  in  diameter,  both  supposed  spheri- 
cal) :  there  will  then  be  a  resistance  of 
700  lbs.  to  the  onward  motion  of  the 
balloon,  and  only  7  lbs.  to  retard  the 
car.  The  result  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  the  balloon  lags  behind  the  car,  and 
the  system  assumes  the  position  represented  in  fig.  3.  This  tpn. 
dency  will  be  first  exerted  in  throwing  a  greater  strain 
hinder  cord  A  B,  which  will  now  transmit  the  pull  from 
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balloon.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  cord  a  c  cannot  be  of  the 
^htest  assistance  in  drawing  the  balloon  forward.  The  point 
«rill  be  drawn  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  point  c  being 
lieved  from  the  strain  will  rise,  so  as  to  keep  the  cord  AC 
ght,  by  throwing  on  it  a  share  of  the  weight  of  the  car.  The 
lonsequence  of  this  is  that  the  axis  of  the  car,  which  was  origi  - 
Qally  vertical,  is  now  no  longer  so,  and  that  the  propelling  force 
which  is  acting  at  right  angles  to  this,  and  which  was  originally 
horizontal,  becomes  now  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  horizontal ' 
line  E  F.  Farther,  it  is  quite  evident  that  as  this  continues,  the 
direction  of  the  force  a  d  must  become  less  and  less  horizontal, 
tall  it  becomes  actually  vertical,  and  the  car  has  risen  to  the  level 
of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  balloon.  The  propelling  force 
now  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  car,  and  the  balloon  rises  as 
if  it  were  free,  but  by  our  hypothesis  the  car  can  rise  faster ;  it 
therefore  outstrips  the  balloon  in  its  ascent — just  as  it  did  in  its 
first  horizontal  motion.  A  similar  succession  of  changes  must 
ensue,  till  the  car  would  come  directly  over  the  balloon,  and 
would  be  driving  away  in  a  retrograde  direction 
with  passeng^^rs*  heads  downwards.  In  short,  the 
car  would  now  be  revolving  round  the  balloon, 
exactly  as  the  moon  travels  round  the  earth, 
without  making  the  least  progress  in  a  horizontal 
course,  while  the  whole  system  would  be  carried 
up  to  the  zenith  by  the  ascending  force  of  the 
balloon.  The  gas-globe  would  mount,  as  the 
earth  marches  onward  in  its  course,  hurrying  with 
it  the  swinging  whirling  moon,  or  in  a  far  more 
complicated  course,  which  would  be  symmetrical 
about  a  vertical  straight  line,  intersecting  it  at 
regular  intervals,  and  whose  loops  and  bends 
would  depend  partly  on  the  rising  power  of  the 
gas,  partly  on  the  propelling  force  of  the  car.  It 
would  travel  in  some  such  path  as  that  traced  in 
fig.  4,  in  which  A  represents  the  place  of  starting, 
«  iha  point  requii-ed  to  be  reached,  c  the  point  a-^ 


Fig.  4. 


car  were  driven  by  a  more  moderate  f( 


\ 
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MtfficiaU,  Sat  i«i^«~»  ta»  prapd  iba  ImOooii  ilaeli^  if  Applied 
djreedj  to  ii  through  ita  ecnbe  ib  «  ItorizoaU]  liDe,  with  a 
umaiiliiiilili  ipeed,  of  coans  tfan  rarolation  could  not  ensQe. 
The  bcUocm  would  la^  bdimd  d>a  tar,  and  tlie  car  would  rise, 
jiut  aa  ta  repieaenied  in  fig.  (,  to  a  poaiion  in  whidi  the  con- 
t^B^ing  fonrca  would  be  in  eqnilibrinm.  Hie  dit«ctioii  of  the 
propelling  force  would  remain  constaiulj  at  Bach  an  angle  wtdi 
the  horizon,  that  ou\j  a  oenain  portion  of  it  would  be  TirtnaUy  ex- 
erted in  the  forward  line,  the  rest  of  it  being  naelessly  emploved 
in  lifting  die  car  upwards.  The  ooosequence  of  (his  noutd  be, 
tliat  the  balloon  being  relieved  of  a  portion  of  its  load  would  ri«e, 
iind  the  course  of  the  whole  sysEam  woold  be  in  a  straight  line 
slanting  to  the  aky.  of  which  the  angle  would  be  determined  by 
the  power  of  the  propeUer.  There  would  be  a  certain  limit  beyond 
which  any  additional  force  exerted  in  the  car  would  not  only  not 
beavuilable  in  a  horizontal  sense,  but  would  actually  diminish  the 
forward  movement;  till  at  last  the  horizontal  progress  become 
nothing,  and  the  path  became  such  an  upward  curve  aa  was  jnst 
now  described  approaching  more  or  leae  nearly  to  a  vertical 
straight  line. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  balloon,  if  a  fnrce  sufEcient  to  propel 
the  sphere  could  be  carried  in  the  car,  ihie  difficulty  might  b« 
overcome  by  shifting  the  mechanism  that  applied  the  power  to 
the  air  80  aa  to  maintiiin  its  action  constantly  in  a  horizonial  line. 
In  this  case,  the  greater  the  power  the  higher  the  car  would  riK 
with  respect  to  the  balloon,  bo  that  the  tine  between  the  centru 
of  the  two  bodies  would  become  more  inclined  to  the  perpen- 
rliciilur;  the  limiting  position  beyond  which  it  coulJ  not  get  if 
the  force  were  infinitely  great,  being  the  horizontal.  In  this  case, 
witli  an  infinite  horizontal  force,  the  car  would  be  dragging  the 
)>aIli>on  directly  atler  it,  the  ceatree  of  the  two  bodies  being  ex- 
Bctly  on  the  name  level. 

But,  aahas  been  said,  the  rfsistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of 
a  sphere  ie  ho  great  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  miike  any  cofi- 
trivancea  for  the  purpose  of  driving  or  dravving  it  along, 

So  much  ibr  the  hnlloon.     I  have  entered  at  HMiie  length  into 
the  explanatiiiii  of  thi?  ohsfiicio,  because 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  oic-craf)' 
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ii  to  the  propoluon  of  the  old  globe.  Let  now  the  aphera  be 
elongated  into  Ka  e^,  and  let  the  car  be  Buspended  bv  cords 
Tadiating  all  Tonnd  from  the  mid  zone  of  p.    ^ 

the  gaS'Tessel  as  in  fig.  5.  Now  it  is 
erident  that  jnat  the  same  conditiona 
attend  this  arrangement.  As  soon  as  the 
loo^tadina]  force  acts  on  the  car  in  the 
direction  of  o,  d,  the  cord  miut  slacken 
■nd  A  B  become  tightened  b^  the  draft 
which  it  transinita  to  (he  tail  of  the  eg- 
goon.  The  latter  end,therBfore,  ofthegas 
raw!  is  drawn  down  and  the  former  end  tilted  up.  So  that 
the  ^Htem  must  aaume  a  position  similar  to  that  represented 
in  fig.  6.     Now  it  will  be  observed  thut  .p,^  ^ 

this  second  st&te  of  things  is  even  w< 
ia  the  «^gooii,  or  for  anj'  other  elongated 
livm,  than  it  is  for  the  balloon.  For 
the  ease  of  the  latter,  which  is  ayrameCrical  / 
in  all  dimensions,  the  resistance  of  the 
to  its  progress  is  equal  at  a  given  apt 
whichever  side  may  be  presented  foremost.  But  in  the  case  of 
fish-  (gg-  or  cylinder-shaped  vessels,  which  are  of  course  planted 
si  starting  in  the  position' of  least  resistance,  their  horizontal  set 
cannot  he  altered  without  increasing  the  reaiatanoe  they  en- 
counter. And  the  more  fitted  the  form  might  be  to  elude  re- 
msbmce  when  in  its  proper  bearing,  the  greater  would  be  the 
oppootion  it  would  create  to  its  own  mavement  as  soon  as  this 
might  commence  :  for  with  a  given  amount  of  cubic  contents, 
the  more  the  sectional  area  in  one  dimension  is  diminished,  the 
more  it  must  be  increased  in  the  others,  and  the  more  therefore 
must  it  provoke  resistance,  when  any  other  nide  but  the  intended 
•ads  is  employed  to  face  the  opposing  air. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  an  air-craft  in  which  the  boat  is  aus- 

l      P«4>dliy  flexible  cords  from  an  oval  gas  envelope,  because  this 

""Anction  most  usually  proposed  and  adopted.     It  was, 

tiie  arrangement  contemplated  by  Sir  (  "  - 

for  a  navigable  aerial  vessel  as  re^ 
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published  sketches.^  The  same  method  appears,  too,  to  have 
beeu  adopted  by  M.  de  Lennox  for  his  ship  the  '  Eagle  '  intended 
10  have  been  aerial,^  and  it  was  the  form  of  Mr.  Bell's  apparatus, 
in  which^  he  made  two  ascents  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
I  quote  thepe  three  instances  as  being — the  first,  the  contrivance  of 
the  most  scientific,  of  probably  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most 
persevering  advocate  for  the  traffic  of  the  air ;  the  second,  the 
project  that  at  its  time  (1835)  created  more  talk  in  Paris  and  in 
London  than  ever  was  the  lot  of  any  other  supposed  improvement 
in  the  balloon ;  the  third  the  latest  actual  experiment  of  this 
kind  exhibited  to  the  English  people. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  in  these  considerations  of  the  part  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  the  case  of  the  balloon,  by  the  hoops 
usually  placed  between  it  and  the  car,  because  the  presence  of 
this  appliance  does  not  at  all  alter  the  dynamical  conditions  of  the 
system,  whether  the  force  be  made  to  act  fibm  it,  or  still  from 
the  car.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
except  that  of  relieving  the  edges  of  the  car  from  the  outward 
strain  of  the  diverging  cords  that  tend  to  wrench  it  open  by 
stretching  it  in  all  directions. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  some  inventors,  amongst 
others  M.  Monge,*  have  supposed  that  by  applying  the  force  at  a 
point  between  the  gas-vessel  and  boat,  for  instance,  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system,  this  twirling  tendency  would  be  obviated. 
This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  The  force  in  such  a  case  will  tend 
to  twist  both  boat  and  gas- vessel  in  opposite  directions,  to  throw 
the  head  of  the  former  down  and  the  latter  up  ;  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  system  would  assume 
the  form  represented  in  fig.  3,  unless  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
^he  boat  were  nothing.  However,  many  propounders  of  schemes 
for  propelling  gas-vessels  have  proposed,  to  connect  their  boat 
into  one  rigid  system  with  their  eggoon  or  other  gas  bag,  by 
means  of  a  stiff  frame-work.     As  instances  of  this  may  be  men- 

»  '  Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  83  (1816,  Feb.  No.  214),  329  ;  and  'Mech. 
Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  424  (1837,  March  4,  No.  708). 

»  '  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxiii.  p.  289  (1835,  July  18,  No.  623). 
»  ♦  111.  News,'  July  27,  1850. 
*  Monge,  'Etudes,'  p.  132. 
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tioned  the  project  of  M.  le  Baron  Scott,*  (1789),  that  of  M.  Genet 
in  America*  (1825),  and  Mr.  Partridge's  imaginary  *  Pnenma- 
dromon  '*  (1843).     It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  arrangement 
does  not  obviate  the  difficulty  of  propelling  from  the  Boat ;  unless 
the  boat  is  so  enclosed  in  the  gas-vessel  as  to  distribute  the 
resistance   of    the    air    to  the    envelope  above  and   below   the 
level  at  which  the  power  is  applied.     Scott's  is  the  only  one  of 
those  here  mentioned,  or  that  I  have  met  with,  in  which  this  is 
contrived ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  in  many  points  one 
of  the  cleverest,  of  the  f  chemes  recorded.     If  this  condition  is 
applied  in  a  practicable  form  it  will  meet  this  difficulty,  but  if 
the  boat  be  fixed  to  the  framework  below  the  gas-vessel,  the 
only  difference  between  this  case  and  that  of  flexible  suspension 
is,  that  no  motion  of  the  man-vessel  can   take  place  before  the 
gas-vessel  begins  to  heel.     The  tilting  effect  must  commence  in- 
stantly ;  the  machine  being  in  fact  acted  on  by  a  system  of  two 
forces  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  in   direction  to  each  other, 
which  tend  to  twist  it  round,  and  which  are  called  by  mathe- 
maticians *  a  Couple.'     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  boat  be  close  up 
to  the  gas-vessel  or,  as  in  Scott's  scheme,  within  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  preventing   the   twisting   effect,  another  fatal  error  is 
introduced.     The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  is  brought  so 
high  up,  so  little  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  that  the  stability 
of  the  system  in  a  horizontal  position  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
degree;  the  slighest  force  tending  to  throw  either  end  up  or 
down,  will  cause  the  whole  to  vibrate  like  a  balance  beam  with- 
out   any  pans   arranged    for   the   greatest    sensitiveness.     But 
returning  to  the  former  case,  the  two  forces  of  the  couple  acting 
on  the  gas- vessel  and  boat  placed  below  it  are,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  the  head  of  the  former,  and  the  propulsive  force  acting 
on  the  latter  from  its  stem.* 

*  Scott's  *  Aerost.  Birig.*  p.  66. 

*  Delcourt,  '  Manuel/  p.  143,  pi.  7,  quoting  '  M^moire  sur  les  Forces 
ascendantes  des  Flnides/  par  M.  E.  C.  Genet. 

»  'Mech.  Mag.'  No.  1032,  May  20,  1843,  p.  396. 

*  A  good  instiiuee  of  this  twisting  movement  may  be  seen  in  the  actions 
of  a  swan,  when  trying  to  swim  in  a  pompous  style.  The  bird  brings  its 
foot  well  fc  upward  to  ensure  a  vigorous  stroke,  and  in  thrusti] 
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If  any  other  force  be  acting  on  the  air-crafl,  it  will  of  course 
produce,  independently  of,  and  simultaneously  with  the  twisting 
effect,  the  amount  of  locomotion  due  to  it.  Such  other  force  may 
be  supplied  by  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas,  which  will  be  set  free 
by  as  much  of  the  force  from  the  boat  as  is  resolved  directly 
downwards.  Now,  if  the  driving  power  be  infinite,  it,  combined 
with  the  upward  force  of  the  gas,  will  produce  a  twirling  ascent 
as  in  the  case  of  the  balloon.  But  if  it  be  finite,  it  will  confer  an 
upward  sloping  course.  For  the  twisting  motion  will  be  stopped 
at  a  certain  stage,  by  a  new  '  couple  *  acting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  former,  and  in  equilibrium  with  it,  of  which  the  two 
forces  are,  the  lifting  power  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  weight  of 
the  boat.  The  degree  of  inclination  given  to  the  system  by  the 
first  '  couple,*  before  the  twisting  effect  is  checked  by  the  second 
(which  will  be  continually  increasing  in  power  as  the  inclination 
increases)  will  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  propelling 
force  in  the  boat.  So  far  the  forces  have  only  operated  to  deter- 
mine the  position  which  the  system  will  assume,  and  this  position 
is  one  of  statical  equihbrium,  to  which  the  system  will  return 
if  displaced  from  it.  But  when  this  state  of  things  is  attained, 
the  conditions  assume  a  different  form.  The  lifting  power  of  the 
hydrogen  is  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  boat,  which 
now  goes  to  balance  that  part  of  the  propelling  force  which  is 
resolved  in  a  downward  direction ;  so  the  gas-vessel  begins  to 
mount.  Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  propelling  force  acting  on  the 
car  is  resolved  in  a  horizontal  direction.  There  are  now  two 
forces  acting  on  the  car ;  the  upward  pull  of  the  gas,  and  the 
residue  of  onward  force  from  the  propeller.  Their  resultant  will 
be  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  vertical  and 
horizontal,  and  are  proportional  in  length  to  these  two  forces. 
This  line  will  be  an  upward  slant,  more  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  vertical,  as  the  force  of  the  propeller  is  greater  ; 

back,  obtains  the  first  result  in  lifting  its  breast  out  of  water,  above  its  usual 
water  line,  while  its  stern  sinks  to  an  equal  extent.  This  is  caused  by  the 
first  part  of  the  circular  arc,  described  by  the  bird's  foot,  being  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  so  that  the  force  exerted  is  an  upward  one  on  thefixrepartof 
its  body.     Self-satisfied  creatures  are  apt  to  wtf*^  "  ^ 
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and  will  be  exactly  vertical  if  this  foix;e  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  boat.  If  it  be  greater,  the  boat  will  outstrip  the 
gas-vessel  in  the  race  upwards,  and  will  be  compelled  to  turn 
round  it,  to  commence  the  same  path  again. 

I  said  before  that,  though  many  inventors  had  contented  them- 
selves with  ignoring  this  cardinal  difficulty,^  others  had  endea- 
voured manfully  to  surmount  it.  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  accomplish  this.  The 
principle  applied  is  the  same  in  all  (so  &r  as  I  can  learn),  viz.,  that 
of  applying  the  force  to  the  air  from  the  body  of  the  gas- vessel  itself, 
about  the  plane  of  its  equator.  Instances  of  this  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Mr.  John  Lake  proposed,  in  a  letter  m  the  *  Mechanics' 
Magazine '  (1837,  No.  706),  to  force,  by  a  fan  or  otherwise,  a 
stream  of  air  from  a  tube  opening  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  eggoon. 
M.  Sanson,  in  several  not  very  intelligible  pamphlets  published 
in  Paris  between  1839  and  1850,  has  described  a  contrivance,  by 
which  he  conceives  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation— an  '  atmospheric  ship  *  furnished  with  certain  paddles  and 
flappers  attached  to  an  '  ellipsoidal  lenticular '  gas-vessel.  Finally, 
ia  the  summer  of  1850,  a  long  fish-shaped  model  air-crail  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  by  M.  Jullien,  a  poor  hard-working  mechanic 
in  a  country  village  in  France ;  this  was  actually  driven  through 
the  air  by  a  pair  of  oars,  or  screw  propellers,  attached  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  firamework  of  the  apparatus,  about  the  level  of  the 
equator  of  the  fish,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  done  their 
work  well.* 

If  the  purchase  could  thus  be  taken  from  the  gas-vsssel  itself 
on  the  level  of  its  horizontal  axis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  diffi- 

*  M.  Marcy  Monge  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this ;  in  his  most  interest- 
ing work  'Etudes  sur  rA^rostation/ in  which  he  endeavours  to  discuss  fully 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  aerial  navigation,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken 
of  this  twisting  tendency,  and  loss  of  power  as  a  result  to  be  avoided.  He 
sums  up  the  essentials  of  aeronautics  in  ten  conditions  (*  Etudes,'  p.  8)  which 
he  treats  severally  at  length  ;  but  this  vital  point,  that  the  propelling  fore© 
should  be  applied  in  the  proper  direction,  is  not  among  them. 

•  An  engraving  of  this  model,  which  is  the  best  hint  as  to  the  future  of 
MBonautics,  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  of,  will  be  faonti  in  the  French 
Mv^aper  *  L'lUustration  '  for  November  15-22,  II  an 
VteMtiiig  account  of  it  in  Turgan's  '  Les  Ballons,'  ptp 
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culty  would  be  quite  surmounted.  But  I  fear  that,  on  the  large 
scale,  it  would  not  be  found  practicable  to  transmit  the  force  from 
the  boat  below  to  the  equator  of  the  envelope ;  and  that  this 
objection  would  be  found  fatal  even  to  the  very  skilful  device  of 
M.  Jullien. 

Mr.  Sadd,  of  Wandsworth,  proposes  to  get  the  power  applied 
in  the  right  direction  by  a  very  clever  design,  to  which  this  objec- 
tion does  not  apply,  and  of  which  he  has  n^ade  two  or  three 
models.  His  apparatus  consists  of  two  cylindrical  gas-vesaels, 
terminated  at  each  extremity  by  cones,  and  attached  together  side 
by  side,  supporting  between  them  a  frame  work,  which  carries 
the  passengers,  and  the  feathering  paddle  wheels,  by  which  he 
proposes  to  propel  the  system.  The  apparatus  resembles  a  don- 
key, with  an  enormous  pannier  on  each  side  of  him  * — panniers, 
however,  that,  instead  of  loadmg  the  working  animal,  would  relieve 
it  of  the  most  oppressive  burden,  that  of  itself. 

If  this  method  of  suspension  can  be  adapted  to  gas-vessels  of 
large  size,  it  will  undoubtedly  get  rid  of  this  fundamental  diffi- 
culty. But  1  should  fear  it  would  not  be  found  to  answer. 
Firstly,  because  for  a  given  bulk  of  gas,  a  much  greater  extent  of 
envelope  is  required,  than  if  the  gas  is  contained  in  a  single  vessel ; 
and  this  not  only  adds  to  the  weight  very  much,  but  increases  the 
amount  of  surface  and  consequent  liability  to  leakage.^    Secondly, 

*  I  believe  that  no  desoription  of  this  very  ingenious  contrivance  has 
been  published,  except  in  a  report  of  a  lecture  (of  which  it  formed  the 
subject)  given  at  Croydon  by  Dr.  Longstaflf.  This  may  be  found  in  the 
*  Sussex  Agricultural  Express '  and  *  Surrey  Standard '  newspaper,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1849,  p.  6,  col.  4.  Mr.  Sadd  is  a  working  shoemaker,  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  skill  which  he  has  bestowed  on  his  aerial  schemes  did  not 
prevent  his  industriously  plying  his  more  terrestrial  craft  in  pursuit  of  his 
daily  broad. 

'  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  there  must  be  a  communication  between 
the  twin  p;aH- vessels ;  otherwise,  one,  by  leakage  or  diffusion,  might  lose 
l)UoyrtU('y  mow  quickly  than  its  fellow,  in  which  case  the  apparatus  would 
lloat  lopHiilcHl.  JJut  oven  with  several  free  channels  between  the  two,  it 
would  most  likely  bo  impossible  to  maintain  similar  atmospheres  for  any 
1ohh;Ui  of  tirno  within  the  two  envelopes;  for  without  some  special  contri- 
vanoo  tor  ko(«pin^  up  a  oonstiint  current  from  one  to  the  other,  it  would 
Miv'itvoly  b(i  pDHNiblo  to  ensure  the  two  atmoBDheros,  mixing  to  constant 
i;/;ifurmil^y.  nioro  rapidly  than  ^  *  *hB  e&velopeB 
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because  the  man-Teasel  is  brought  very  near  to  the  gas,  which,  if 
possible^  should  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  risk  from  fire,  or 
of  the  necessitj  of  abstaining  from  its  use.  Thirdly,  because  the 
chief  weight,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system, 
being  brought  so  high,  the  stability  of  the  apparatus  in  a  hori- 
zontal ppsition  must  be  very  precarious.  Fourthly,  because  the 
twin  form  has  been  tried  in  aquatics,  and  not  having  been  found 
advantageous,  has  fallen  into  disuse.^ 

I  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if,  by  omitting  to  make 
forther  mention  of  Sir  George  Cayley  in  this  place,  I  should  seem 
to  class  him  among  the  aerial  projectors  who  have  ignored  the 
difficulty  which  I  have  been  discussing.  I  said  in  my  pre&ce 
that,  there  being  an  oversight  in  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
this  gentleman  for  his  air-crail,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  its 
SQoceas  at  first,  I  did  not  consider  that  he  had  fully  solved  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation.  It  was  what  seems  to  me  a  mechani- 
cal mistake  on  his  part,  as  to  this  very  point,  that  compelled  me  to 
make  this  reservation,  and  prevents  me  from  putting  him  in  the 
category  of  inventors  who  have  endeavoured  to  surmount  this 
8tambIing-block  of  aeronauts.     Sir  G.  Cayley  was  well  aware  that 

night  allow  their  contents  to  be  altered  by  accidental  loss  of  gas,  and 
entaance  of  air.  Again,  if,  the  gas-vessels  having  free  communication,  one 
of  them  did  fall  below  the  other,  the  diflTerence  of  buoyancy  would  tend  to 
be  increased  by  the  flow  of  the  light  gas  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  one 
—a  process  which  would  lead  to  a  most  fatal  change  in  the  position  of  the 
system.  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  a  motive  the  very 
opposite  to  that  of  wishing  to  find  fault.  I  have  considered  Mr.  Sadd's 
iuTootion  at  greater  length  than  others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, because  it  deserves  to  be  more  publicly  known  than  its  author  had 
£icilitie8  for  ensuring ;  and  because  it  is  really  worth  criticism,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  those  schemes  in  connection  with  which 
1  have  had  occasion  to  mention  it. 

*  It  has  been  essayed  not  only  in  human  water-craft,  but  in  org:«inic 
nature,  in  a  single  species,  wliich  has  only  been  imitated  by  such  eccentric 
developments  as  the  Siamese  twins,  whose  arrangements  would  be  incf)n- 
venient  in  common  life.  This  queer  creature  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Diplozoon 
Paradoxum,  and  may  be  found  on  the  gills  of  the  fish  Bream,  and  on  p.  92 
of  Professor  T.  Rymer  Jones's  '  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kin^ 
If  this  double  structure  had  any  general  utility,  it  would  no  doubt  hav 
hinted,  for  our  instruction,  in  other  forms  of  life. 
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the  difficulty  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  way,  but  he  conceived  it 
to  be  only  supposed,  and  not  real ;  and  he  gives  a  geometrical  ex- 
pression of  his  view.' 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  argument.  Let  a  (fig  7} 
be  the  position  of  the  boat :  b,  that  of  the  gas- vessel  afier  the 
commencement  of  motion.  The  whole  force  that  is 
acting  at  A  is  transmitted  to  B  in  the  direction  of 
B  A  ;  let  the  length  of  a  b  be  taken  to  represent  the 
magnitude  of  this  force.  Through  A  draw  a  c,  ad, 
horizontal  and  vertical  respectively,  and  complete 

J\  the   parallelogram   of  which  ab   is  the   diagonal. 
\       Now  the  force  b  a  acting  at  b,  is  equivalent  to  two 

forces  acting  in  the  directions  B  c,*  B  D,  whereof  each 
is  respectively  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  lines  b  c,  b  d. 
The  force  b  c  acting  downwards  is  the  weight  of  the  car,  which 
is  just  balanced  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  gas,  and  the  force  bd 
is  the  propelling  force  acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  which 
latter  in  in  equilibrium  with  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  soon  as 
the  ispeed   becomes  uniform  ;    and  B  D  is  equal  to  c  a,  which 
represents  the  horizontal  force  acting  at  a,  therefore  the  force 
acting  at  B  is  the  same  as  that  exerted  at  a,  both  in  amount  and 
in  direction  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  as  much  available  for  the 
direct  propulsion  of  the  gas- vessel,  as  if  it  were  applied  im- 
mediately to  that  part  of  the  system. 

Now  this  is  perfectly  true  of  such  a  simple  system  as  that  of 
the  diagram  in  which  the  forces  ai*e  supposed  to  be  acting  upon 
mere  points,  or  of  one  in  which  the  force  could  be  transmitted 
through  a  single  cord  :  it  is  even  true  of  a  balloon  and  car,  but 
only  in  the  case  in  which  the  propelling  force  is  made  to  alter  its 
line  of  action  with  respect  to  the  car,  and  to  maintain  a  true 
horizontal  direction.  For  when,  by  the  first  twisting  motion,  the 
car  has  assumed  its  position  of  equilibrium,  the  force  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  balloon  by  all  the  cords  alike,  and  the  condition  is 
virtually  the  same  as  if  the  car  w6re  suspended  by  a  single  cord; 
and  with  the  balloon,  the  resistance  it  encounters  at  a  given 
velocity  is  equal,  whatever  may  be  its  position.     But  even  witii 

>  •  Phil.  Mag/  vol.  50,  p.  Gl,  and  *  Moch.  Mag.*  voL  zxTi.p.  426. 
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iiie  adyantage  of  this  adjustment  of  the  instrument  of  motion, 
the  statement  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  an  elongated 
o?aI  yeesel,  which  is  the  form  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Cayley.  For, 
with  such  a  system,  no  sooner  does  motion  ensue  than  the  con- 
ditions of  resistance  are  changed.  From  what  has  been  said 
before,  it  will  be  evident,  that  as  soon  as  the  driving  force  acts 
<m  the  boat,  the  apparatus  will  take  a  position  more  or  less  like 
tiiat  represented  in  fig.  8.  If  the  force  act  along  the  length  of 
the  boat,  as  in  the  line  a  c,  an  upward  slanting  motion  will  ensue, 
as  before  explained.  If,  however,  its  direction  be  accommodated 
to  tiie  new  bearing  of  the  craft,  and  be  made  to  act  in  the  hori- 
xontal  line  a  b,  it  is  true  that  the  whole  force  is  exerted  in  the 
required  direction,  but  it  meets  now  with  a  vastly  increased 
ioumnt  of  resistance,  namely,  that  provoked  by  the  long  under 
nr&ce  of  the  gas- vessel,  instead  of  that  due  to  its  narrow  end. 

Fig.  9. 


>B 


wfaidi  was  fashioned  for  cleaving  the  air.     Now,  if  this  horizontal 

fiace  be  infinitely  great,  it  will  bring  the  system  into  the  position 

in  fig.  9,  in  which  it  will  encounter  the  full  effect  of  the  direct 

redstance  due  to  the  whole  largest  section  of  the  oval ;  but  if  any 

practicable  degree  of  force  be  exerted,  the  position  will  be  that 

shown  in  fig.  8,  in  which  the  surface  d  e  f  sloping  upwards  will 

act  as  the  inclined  plane  of  a  kite,  and  will  resolve  the  pressure  it 

receives  from  the  air  partly  into  an  upward  direction.     This  will 

cause  the  system  to  mount,  thus  wasting  a  share,  more  or  less 

great,  of  the  force,  in  producing  a  useless  ascent  of  the  vessel,  and 

this  motion,  compoimded  with  that  in  a  horizontal  line,  due  to 

the  uniesolved  propelling  force,  will  result  in  an  upward  slanting 

path  in  the  diagonal  direction. 

'  tt  duu  appears  that  in  no  case  in  which  the  mode  of  suspcn- 

E 
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eioQ  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Cayley  is  adopted,  does  hia  diagt 
a  aorrect  repreBentation  of  the  conditions ;  and  that  his  n 
does  not  apply  to  the  form  of  apparatus  which  I.e  designs 
But  without  having  traced  these  Teaulta,  it  might  ha' 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  no  method  of  suapension  and  pr< 
would  be  admissible  in  practice,  in  which  the  man-vesf 
liable  to  any  Buch  tilting  out  of  the  horizontal  set,  as  w 
given  to  it  imder  the  circumHtancea  here  proposed.  It  i 
lnt«ly  necessary  th»t  the  boat  ehould  be  maintained  in  a 
level  position,  or,  that  at  least  this  condition  Hhould  not  t 
to  any  conuderable  derangement :  for,  without  conataat  t 
tality  there  would  bendihcr  comfort  nor  safety  for  the  pas 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  not  only  to  maintain  th< 
of  the  propelling  force  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  to 
the  boat  bo  that  it  would  hang  in  a  true  level.  Now,  « 
proposed  arrangement  of  t!ie  cords  from  the  gas-veHsel,  th 
only  be  done  by  balancing  the  boat  on  a  horizontal  axic 
considerably  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  or  by  hanginj 
diverging  cords  from  a  single  point,  or  from  a  horizontal 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  in  which  (as  at  t^ 
of  the  balloon,)  the  converging  net  ropeH  should  be  colled 
from  which  the  driving  power  must  be  applied.  And  t 
this  mode,  perfect  horizontality  of  the  boat  could  not  be  ( 
;e  of  the  air  to  its  bows  wna  practically  i 
But  in  this  case  the  gaa-vesse!  wo 
equally  thrown  out  of  its  position  of  1< 
sistance — the  system  assuming  the  fonr 
in  fig.  10— as  soon  as  motion  commene 
this  lig.,  B  being  the  point  of  suspens 
of  application  of  the  force,  and  as  lh< 
tioQ  of  the  force,  constantly  horizonti 
evident  that  the  same  conditions  obtoii 
as  the  force  and  the  gas-vessel  are  coi 
as  were  previously  discuaaed  and  represented  in  fig.  8. 

I  have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  conaii 
of  the  state  in  which  this  question  of  the  application  of  t 
jielling  power  stands  at  iweaent,  as  left  by  those  who  ha 
rJounlj  touched  upon  it.     I  have  done  so  because  it  c 
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«^  if  not  the  chief  of  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  because  I 
we  not  met  with  any  full  examination  of  it  by  any  other  author, 
though  the  results  have  often  been  stated  generally,  and  because, 
«>  &r  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been 
«fa8&ctorily  solved. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  I  shall  show  how  I  believe  the 
ot  may  be  untied  in  a  very  simple  manner,  which  seems  some- 
ow  or  other  to  have  escaped  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  it  in 
*™^  We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  which  enables 
^  to  state  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  aerial  navigation, 
^  •  That  the  propelling  power  must  he  so  adjusted  that  it  may 
^]^  constantly  horizontal^  and  that  the  force  must  he  so  applied 
^  it  shall  have  no  tendency  to  make  either  gas-vessel  or  man- 
^'^  deviate  from  a  strictly  horizontal  position^  and  this,  what- 
^mm/be  the  speed  of  flight. 


a  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SECOND   DIFFICULTY:    THE   GAS-VE8SEL — ITS   STIFFNESS. 

The  stumbling-block  of  the  threshold  which  has  been  disctun 
in  the  last  chapter — the  loss  of  force  exerted  in  the  boat  hangi 
from  the  gas-vessel — is  very  closely  connected  with  anoti 
difficulty,  the  apparent  necessity  of  overcoming  which  ia 
particular  manner  has  thrown  the  inventors  upon  the  fom 
obstacle. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  the  aeronan 
greatest  enemy,  l^is  is  a  very  great  mistake.  I  hope  to  sh* 
that  it  is  his  best  friend  and  very  ground  of  hope.  But  this  mv 
is  certain,  it  is  a  friend  that  must  be  discreetly  treated.  It  ia  tb 
necessary  that  the  form  of  the  gas- vessel  must  be  that  best  suit 
to  humour  the  resistance  of  the  air.  What  this  form  is,  has  nei 
been  determined.  It  has  only  been  shown  that  the  spherSi 
balloon,  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  for  8C 
posing  that  the  eggoon  is  very  greatly  better.  I  am  not  about 
consider,  in  this  place,  what  the  form  should  be,  but  to  show  n 
what  dilemma  the  aerial  navigators  have  been  cast,  in  tjiheir  < 
deavours  to  adapt  to  their  purpose  the  best  forms  they  couM  | 
It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  the  form  must  be  a  long  one  of  so 
kind — ^a  cylinder  terminated  by  hemispheres  or  cones,  a  long  < 
shape,  a  fish  shape,  a  *  prolate  spheroid,'  a  *  lenticular  ellipso 
according  to  fe-ncy — but  it  must  be  long  ;  but  not,  it  appei 
very  long.  There  are  two  objections  to  this.  One  of  th< 
which  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  long  figures  poised  i 
horizontal  direction  without  upsetting,  I  shall  have  to  consider  b€ 
after.  The  other  objection  is  a  very  obvious  one — the  difficult^! 
keeping  Grm  and  stiff,  long  figures  of  flexible  material' 


^ 
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be  eitLer  in  rigid  or  flexible  connection,  Inatancea  of  this  laK 
X  are  lie  devices  of  Scott,  Genet,  Partridge,  Sanson  ^ 
Sadd,  referred  U>  at  pp.  44—6.  There  are  objeotiona  to  eacl»- 
these,  some  of  which  I  have  noticed  already  in  the  four  S 
eicamples ;  others  are  either  not  worth  mentioning  on  accoua'C 
the  absurdity  of  the  errors,  or  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  pa 
of  the  subject,  But  the  chief  points  in  which  they  &il  as  n 
garda  the  condiCioiiB  of  length  and  sti£Ene»a,  which  we  are  noi 
considering,  is  that  none  of  the  forma  of  tlie  gas-ressel  propow 
by  the  designerH  are  long  enough  in  proportion  to  their  thickoM 
to  enable  them  to  be  propeUed  with  any  useful  speed ;  and  iha 
if  they  were  made  sufficiently  elongated,  the  method  of  »tifFeniii{ 
proposed  for  them  by  their  authors  would  be  inadequate  ta  mail 
tain  their  sliape. 

Perhaps  one  other  method  might  be  mentioned,  which  hi 
been  frequently  proposed,  end  by  which,  if  it  were  auccesafull 
applied  with  a  proper  method  of  suspension,  this  object  of  rigidit 
for  the  gas-Tessel  would  be  in  some  degree  attained,  I  refer  ( 
the  proposal  to  keep  the  gas-vessel  perfectly  filled  with  gas  some 
what  condensed  by  pressure.  The  increased  elasticity  of  tli 
contents  of  the  envelope  would,  by  stretching  and  tightening  i 
confer  on  it  a  certain  amount  of  Btiffness.  But  this  baa  nt 
been  the  chief  aim  of  those  who  have  suggested  it,  and  its  con 
sideration  naturally  following  in  this  connection  belongs  rathi 
to  the  discussion  of  the  special  object  for  which  it  has  been  pn 
posed,  and  which  1  sliall  nest  proceed  to  treat. 

It  doea  not  then  appear  to  me  that  any  method  has  yet  bee 
proposed  for  keeping  the  gaa-vessel  infle.\ible,  which  will  fall 
that  condition  when  the  envelope  is  of  proper  form,  and  ti 
usual  vicious  mode  of  suspension  is  discarded.  1  shall  hope  1 
show  hereafter  by  what  means  this  esstntial  requisite  may  b 
completely  satisfied. 


itta 
in 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TBS  THIBD   difficulty:    THE   GAS- VESSEL  —  ITS   FIRMNESS. 


b  k  gieDerally  admitted  that  if  a  flexible  bag,  filled  or  nearly 

SM  with  gas,  be  forced  to  move  through  the  air  with  velocity, 

fte  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  fore-end  of  the  vessel  would  press 

t&e  eQ7elope  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  concavity.     It  is  therefore 

Old  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  means  of  enabling  tlie  bows  of 

tbe  gas-vessel  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  quite  true.  It  has,  however,  been 
dispated  by  a  gentleman  who  some  years  ago  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  aeronautics.  The  following  is  Mr.  Monck 
Hason's  statement  and  argument  in  refutation  of  this  view  : 

'  One  of  the  most  specious  of  these  misconceptions  regards  the 
effects  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  figure  of  the 
balloon  when  rapidly  propelled  through  the  air,  whereby  it  is 
presomed  its  opposing  front  will  be  driven  in  and  more  or  less 
inciq>acitated  from  perfoi'ming  the  part  assigned  to  it ;  namely, 
to  deave  its  way  with  the  reduced  resistance  due  to  its  proper 
form.  To  obviate  this  imagined  result,  various  remedies  have 
been  proposed ;  such  as  to  construct  that  part  of  the  machine  of 
more  solid  materials  than  the  rest,  or  else  (as  suggested  by  one 
of  the  most  scientific  and  ingenious  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  aerial  navigation)  to  subject  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  balloon  to  such  a  degree  of  artificial  con- 
densation by  compression,  as  shall  supply  irom  within  a  force 
eqnal  to  that  from  without;  adopting  of  course  materials  of  a 
fitronger  texture  than  those  at  present  in  use  for  the  construction 
of  the  balloon.  *     Now  the  contingency  against  which  it  is  here 

'  This  refers  to  Sir  G.  Cayley,  whose  remarks  upon  tb 
the  means  whereby  he  proposes,  as  above  stated,  to  fall 
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flooght  to  proride,  and  which  I  grant  is  a  Tery  reasonable  or:: 
anticipate,  has  nerertheleas  no  real  existence  in  practice 
least,  in  euch  a  degree  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  have  rec^ 
to  any  particular  expedient  for  its  prerention.  Taking  m 
granted  that  the  hypothesis  in  which  it  is  involved  is  foua 
upon  a  presumed  analogy  with  a  balloon  exposed  to  the  acti. 
the  wind,  while  in  a  state  of  attachment  to  the  earth,  I  i^ 
first  observe  that  the  cases  in  question,  however  appair 
analogous,  are  in  reality  essentially  dissimilar.  In  the  ono 
(that  where  the  balloon  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  ei 
all  the  motion,  and  consequently  all  the  momentum,  is  in  the 
in  the  other  case  (where  the  balloon  is  supposed  to  be  progre« 
it  is  in  the  constituent  particles  of  the  machine  itself  and  o: 
gaseous  contents.  And  this  momentum,  which  is  ever  proj 
tioned  to  the  rate  of  its  motion,  and  consequently  to  the  amc 
of  resistance  it  experiences,  is  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  ] 
servatibn  of  the  form  of  its  opposing  front,  however  partially 
tended,  and  whatever  the  velocity  with  which  it  might  hap 
to  be  endowed.*  * 

I  have  cited  this  paragraph  at  length  because  it  fully  st 
the  view  generally  entertained,  and  clearly  lays  down  the  gro 
on  which  the  writer  rejects  it,  and  maintains  the  admissib 
of  a  flexible  yielding  gas-vessel.  In  a  passage  immediately 
lowing  that  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  asserted  that  prac 
experience  had  confirmed  the  theoretical  conclusion  just  be 
deduced ;  but  as  the  author  does  not  describe  any  experim 
made  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  the  fact,  I  do  not  conceive  tha 
adds  anything  to  the  strength  of  his  position  by  the  statem 

of  the  case,  will  be  found  in  *  Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  84  (Feb.  1816), 
in  *Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  419  (March  1837). 

>  'EUips.  Ball,  at  Adel.  Gall.'  p.  16.  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
attached  to  this  pamphlet,  but  it  is  a  description  by  the  author  of  •  A 
nautica  '  of  a  model  air-craft  of  his  contrivance,  which  was  publicly  exhil 
in  London  in  1843.  In  the  volume  last  mentioned  (p.  330,  &c.),  which 
published  in  1838,  Mr.  Mason  expresses  himself  as  despairing  of  any  r 
sation  of  aerial  navigation.  But  experiments  subsequently  made  led 
to  the  different  and  hopeful  view  expressed  five  years  afterwards  in 
pamphlet  above  quoted. 
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I  do  not;  therefore,  ftirther  quote  his  words.  I  do  not  remember 
c|  IpbaTe  met  with  any  other  writer  (advocate  or  opponent)  on 
-^1  Kill  navigation  who  has  maintained  this  view. 

[Die  disputed  point,  however,  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
-^1  MQonitics.    An  accurate  conception,  therefore,  of  the  state  of 
1 1  Ae  bodies  concerned  under  these  circumstances,  is  quite  necessary 
^1  nieekingtD  determine  the  requisites  of  the  art.     The  analogy 
between  the  case  of  the  wind  acting  on  a  balloon  forcibly  retained 
^  Rit;  and  that  of  the  gas-vessel  propelled  against  the  air,  is 
'nifid,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  only  the  gas  that  is  in  motion 
Art  is  endowed  with  momentumj  and  that  because  this  momentum 
■  proportional  to  the  resistance,  it  is  therefore  capable  of  pre- 
■*wng  the  form  of  the  envelope.     Now,  though  the  external  air 
*^  at  rest  has  no  momentumj  it  has  inertia^  by  virtue  of  which 
<  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  gas-vessel,  which  in  endeavouring  to 
dewe  its  way  through  the  air  sets  it  in  motion.     But  the  enve- 
ijpe  is  moving  with  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  the  gas  which 
a  within  it;  therefore  this  gas  cannot  exert  any  pressure  on  any 
pot  of  the  envelope  which  it  did  not  exert  when  they  were  both 
•tiest    Now  when  they  are  at  rest  and  prevented  from  moving, 
rewind  blowing  upon  the  gas- vessel  will  cave  it  in  like  a  cup,  not 
*Jy  if  the  envelope  be  but  partially,  but  even  if  it  be  completely 
^   In  this  latter  case  the  contained  gas  will  be  condensed  to 
*  degree  corresponding  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  wind, 
^e  conditions  are  precisely  the  same  if  the  gas- vessel  and  its 
contents  are  in  uniform  motion.     The  fore  end  of  the  envelope 
tt  always  running  away  from  the  gas,  and  the  hinder  end  after  it, 
«t  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  that  with  which  the  gas  is  moving. 
The  gas  cannot,  therefore,  exert  any  more  pressure  at  the  bows 
^  at  the  stem  of  its  receptacle.     When  the  motion  is  accele- 
rated or  retarded,  the  case  is  different.     In  either  case  the  solid 
envelope  receives  the  check  first,  while  the  inertia  of  the  gas 
^thin,  which  is  free  to  move,  carries  it  forward  with  the  same 
velocity  with  which  it  was   progressing   before,  and   therefore 
exerts  pressure  on  the  hinder  or  forward  end  of  the  vessel  ac- 
X)rding  as  the  change  is  one  of  increased  or  diminished  speed. 
But  in  either  case  it  only  continues  this  pressure  until  it  has 
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ftoquii^  tbe  nme  Tcloatj  aa  that  of  Uk  solid  material  whicb-' 
sarronniis  it.  ^ 

A  Kmi^  iUnstziticMi  irill  nffioe  for  tboie  who  are  not  accufr-'^i 
tomeil  to  B  dynsmicil  j^raMologj,  and  will,  by  appealing  tthi 
tbe  mechanical  initioct,  which  everjooe  pocaeeeea  more  or  leaii^ 
be  more  ccwTincing  than  aay  tedinical  da&Mistralion.     Of  txtniatjM 
a  basin  of  water  on  the  cabin  table  in  a  steamboat  is  ' 
tions,  as  req>ecta  the  forces  acting  en  it  and  which  it  ext 
exactly  analogous  to  thoee  affecting  the  gaa  in  a  locomotive 
vessd.     When  it  is  at  rest  tbe  liquid  in  the  first  case  presses 
tbe  sides  and  bottom  of  the  baan,  and  the  fluid  tn  tb 
caaa  prosses  on  the  ndes  and  top  of  the  enrelope.     Not 
atber  case,  on  one  dde  or  end  than  on  the  olber.     Let 
liteamer  be  in  uniform  motion  at  any  speed,  no  matter  whelhsn 
one  or  ten  miles  per  hour — will  the  water  in  the  ba^n  be 
more  against  the  forward  side  of  the  basin  than  against  the 
part  ?  or  more  agHiast  either  of  them  than  when  it  was  at  restf. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  will  hesitate  lo  answer  in  the  negative.  ^ 
If  there  should    be  a  doubt    on    yoiir   mind,    reader,    conaider  Ji< 
whether  the  water  will  lie  with  a  lerel  surface  or  not  in  the  bauOi  « 
If  there  be  a  pressure  forwards,  the  surface  will  not  be  hnrizontalv 
but  will  be  sloped  by  the  liquid  running  up  the  forward  aide  of    , 
the  veiael.     If  ihe  ship  suddenly  obeys  orders  to  '  bank  her,'  this  ' 
will  actually  eusne,  but  I  think  you  will  at  once  decide  that  it 
will  not  occur  while  she  is  going  ahead  with  unvarying  speed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  the  air-craft  ia  in  uniform 
motion,  no  pressure  is  put  forth  by  the  gas  which  it  does  not 
equally  exert  when  at  rest.  Again,  when  the  gas-vessel  ia  moving 
onwards  at  any  given  speed,  the  air  without  exerts  upon  its  prow 
a  pressure  of  exactly  the  same  amount  as  that  with  which  a  wind 
moving  with  the  same  speed  would  urge  it  if  it  were  fixed  to  its 
place.  Now  the  wind  would  cave  in  the  gus-veesel  if  at  rest; 
the  envelope  would  therefore  eulfer  equally  this  injurious  alte- 
ration of  its  form,  if  it  were  impelled  against  the  air  without  some 
special  means  of  resisting  the  effect. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a  third  essential  requisite  of 
aerial  navigation,  that  the  gae-vessct  vinsi  be  pruvi'leil  tvitk  means 
-  q/' resisting  theprta»ure  of  the  air,  al  kust   iijioa  Us  anUrior  — - 
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face.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  this  same  aid  would  be  requi- 
■te  in  some  degree  for  the  other  parts  of  the  envelope,  for  the 
onreDts  of  air  rushing  about  the  hinder  end  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  alter  its  form  in  some  degree,  and  might  do  so  detri- 
aentallj  i£  it  were  unable  to  resist  their  influence.^ 

•Two  methods,  as  was  stated  in  the  above  extract,  have  been 
proposed  for  securing  thifi  end.     The  first  of  these  is  that  of  pro- 
viding the  fi)re  end  of  the  gas- vessel  with  a  shield  or  cut-air,  of 
agid  materials,  adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  opposing 
itmosphere.     Such  sbield  may  be  formed  either  by  giving  a 
flepaiate  coyering  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  or  by  strengthening 
tbe  texture  of  the  envelope  itself  at  that  part.   Instances  in  which 
ibe  former  appliance  has  been  suggested  may  be  found  in  a 
*Deecription  of  a  Proposed  Fljring-Machine,'  by  Daedalus  Britan- 
nicus,'  and  in  the   *  Aerostat   Dirigeable— Systeme   Physique, 
M^canique,  Pt^rophore,  Dynamique  et  Trigonometrique '  of  M. 
M.  Sanson,' — ^before  noticed. 

Of  the  other  form  of  this  first  method,  the  only  example  with 
vhich  I  met  is  that  of  M.  Marcy  Monge's  proposal  to  form  the  vessel 
itself  of  material  endowed  with  some  degree  of  stiffness.*  The 
view  of  this  author,  however,  is  that  the  whole  envelope  should 
be  made  of  metal  or  of  pasteboard.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this 
at  greater  length  in  treating  of  the  requisites  in  the  material  of 
the  gaa-vessel.     But  the  means  upon  which  he  relies  for  encoun- 

'  In  real  tmth,  if  there  is  any  increased  pressure  from  within  at  one 

Old  of  the  gas-vessel  more  than  another,  jt  will  be  iu  the  case  of  a  short 

flggoon,  which  was  the  form  of  vessel  with  respect  to  which  Mr.  Mason*s 

remarks  were  made — at  the  tail  end,  not  at  the  head.    For  if  any  body  is 

npidly  moved  through  the  air,  it  tends  to  condense  the  elastic  fluid  in  front 

of  it,  and  to  rarify  that  behind  it ;  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 

must  be,  that  if  the*  body  is  not  of  an  elongated  figure,  so  as  to  fill  up  as  it 

▼ere  by  its  tail  the  vacuum  behind  it,  the  gas  within,  being  relieved  of 

lenstance,  will  expand  in  that  direction,  and  will  press  upon  the  envelope 

which  restrains  it. 

'  Daed.  Brit.  *  Aer.  Nav.'  (1847)  frontispiece  (a  pamphlet  of  16  pages — 
Dot  altogether  wise  in  its  details,  but  containing  fewer  absurd  notions  than 
•n  to  be  found  in  many  aeronautic  schemes,  and  a  few  very  good  ones). 
■  Ssnaon  *  Explic.  Navig.  Aer.' 
*  V^ngB^ '  Etudes,'  p.  25, 
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tering  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  the  second  mode — yiz. 
keeping  up  a  pressure  within  the  envelope — which  we  wiL^ 
proceed  to  consider. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  the  contents  of  the  gas- 


so  as  to  vary  the  degree  of  its  elasticity,  has  been  very  freqi:^  ^^^ 
proposed  by  speculators  in  aerial  navigation  ever  since  tk^^     *^ 
experiments  with  the  balloon.     Two  ends  have  been  sougl^  "^ 
this  contrivance :  one,  that  which  we  have  before  us  at  pre 
the  other,  the  condition  which  will  come  next  imder  review, 
of  altering  the  equilibrium  of  the  gas  with  respect  to  the 
rounding  air.     The  first  proposer  of  condensation  within      '^^ 
gas- vessel  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  ^^^^ 
exterior,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  enquirers  i^ 
the  means  and  requisites  of  aeronautics — General  Mensnier. 
method  which  he  devised  was  intended  to  s^rve  likewise  ^-^    ^ 
other  purpose,  of  diminishing  or  increasing  ihe  lif):ing  power  ^^ 
the  gas-vessel,  without  loss  of  either  gas  or  ballast.     His  envelope 
was  to  be  double,  one  case  within  the  other,  the  inner  one  ^ 
contain  the  light  gas,  the  outer  one  to  be  stouter  and  stronger,  i9 
as  to  resist  pressure  from  within.     The  outer  case  was  to  oom- 
municate  by  tubes  with  bellows  worked  in  the  boat,  by -meani 
of  which  air  might  be  forced  into  the  space  between  the  two 
vessels,  so  that  when  the  tension  of  the  gas-bag  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  loss  of  gas,  the  outer  envelope  might  be  kept  tigKl  by 
the  renewed  pressure  of  the  injected  air^  .^  •- 

Sir  George  Cayley  has  insisted  much  on  the  necessity  of  this 
pressure  from  within  being  given  to  the  gas-vessel.^  He  proposes 
to  effect  this  in  the  case  of  hot-air  vessels,  by  suspending  the  fire 
at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  receptacle,  with  which  it  is 
to  communicate  by  a  long  chimney.  And  in  the  case  of  enve- 
lopes for  light  gas,  he  mentions  the  alternatives  of  a  supply  of 
the  gas  itself  injected  int9  the  envelope  of  a  double  casing  with 
air  to  be  forced  between  them,  and  of  a  small  ballooti  within  the 
gas- vessel  to  contain  air,  thrown  in  under  a  certain  pressure. 

»  Monge,  'Etudes/  pp.  68,  101. 

'  '  Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  84,  and  vol.  1.  p.  34 ;  and  •  Mech.  Mag.'  voL 
xsN'i.  p.  419. 
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-'^iztaiii  Vayiweatly  again,  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  specification  of  a  patent 
^^e  viarl  'fe  oerlini  improvementB  in  aerial  machines,  and  in  machinery 
a  coBnection  with  the  buoyant  power  produced  by  gaseous 
■ttff/'  'clums  the  application  of  one  or  more  flexible  partitions, 
wWiIietenna  "  septum  membranes,"  *  *  into  the  space  bereath 
"Kiiirahould  be  injected  by  a  blowing  machine  ....  to 
"™  the  otherwise  flaccid  state  into  which  the  balloon  would 

i  difierent  and  truly  original  plan  is  contended  for  by  M. 

■w^lfonge,'  who  insists  very  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  the 

F^»  interieureJ*     The  quantity  of  the  contents  of  his  gas- 

wkI  is  not  to  be  kept  constant ;  but  as  the  contents  diminish  by 

'V^e;  the  Yolume  of  the  vessel  is  be  altered  by  compressing  it 

*>^ite  lower  part  between  a  pair  of  wooden  squeezers,  worked 

'VO  the  boat  bj  means  of  cords  and  appropriate  mechanism. 

^frrfl  b(j,  Oayley  and  M.  Marcy  Monge  *  have  recorded  the  results 

^^^ojiM  flfe^jenments  upon  the  strength  of  envelope  materials  made  by 

^6  ^1  Aemselves  on  caoutchouc,  cotton,  cloth,  and  on  thin  brass  plates, 

Kipectavely,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  amount  of  pressure 

'^#  Saa  within  that  could  be  borne  by  gas-vessels.     M.  Monge  in 

^'  jttticalar  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 

Now  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  have  again  to  confess  my 


■^t?  tlezs 
•  presa: 

f  ail 


'  Enrolled  May  23,  1849,  in  the  Enrolment  Office. 

*  'Patent  Jonrnal,'  Jane  16,  1849,  pp.  92,  94. 

A  vezy  excellent  piece  of  counsel  is  given  to  aerial  speculators  by 
ILDupnii  Deloourt  in  a  recent  contribution  of  his  to  the  literature  of 
■oonauticB — hints  which  those  who  intend  their  speculations  to  be  jsrolden 
u  veill  as  airy,  will  do  especially  well  in  following  before  tboy  hurry  across 
titt  treacherous  firontier  of  potent-land. — '  L'a^ronaute,  qui  rent  6tre  de 
qvelque  utility  k  Tart,  doit  £iire  des  rechen'hes  etcudues,  qui  lui  fassent 
mmiitre  ce  qu'on  a  dit,  &it,  ou  ^rit  sur  les  aerostats :  c'est  la  seule 
Uuers  de  ne  point  s'exposer  a  travailler  inutilement  sur  des  ideos  rebat- 
tiMB.  Ce  d^faut  da  connaissance  du  point  ou  on  est  ruerostation  aujourd- 
bd,  t  rendu  inutiles  et  meme  nuisiblou  k  Tart  la  plupsirt  des  experiences 
et  des  pr^tendus  essais  de  direction,  qu'indiseretement,  pour  ne  pas  dire 
phtt,  OD  a  offerts  au  public' — Delcourt,  Manud,  p.  138. 

*  Monge,  *  ;foudps,'  pp.  5o,  59. 

*  'Mfich.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  419,  and  Monge,  'Etudes,*  pp.  64,  296. 
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dit<sent  from  the  opinion  of  an  authority  to  whom  I  have  fa 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  with  respect;  but  I  must  aaj  that 
do  not  consider  the  maintenance  of  interna]  pressure  to  be  1 
most  effectual  means  of  meeting  the  crushing  eflVct  of  the  i 
upon  the  bows  of  the  gas-vessel,  for  these  reasons : — Firstly, ) 
■*  greater  the  comprefsion  to  which  gases  are  subjected,  the  grea: 
~  will  be  their  effort  to  escape;  and  this  wilt  be  especially  prej 
dicial  in  the  cake  of  the  subtle  hydrogen,  whose  diffusive  pov 
is  already  so  great  that  it  requires  our  best  endeavours  to  ret 
it;  BO  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  adopting  towards  it  a 
t  tLit  might  aggravate   its   intractability.'     Second 


'  It  ii  verj  true  that  tlm  tendoucy  of  gaees  to  diSuBS  one  into  anoti 
ifl  itiTenely  proportianal  U>  Lhe  squnrc  routs  of  their  deaaitii>B  ;  it  mi^C 
Biippoanl  from  this  that  the  pover  of  gaa  lo  escape  would  be  the  leu  1 
more  it  vaa  coadensed.  according  to  tlie  game  law.  This  ia  dearly  not  I 
CHse,  becaasB  the  elHsttcity  is  jncreaiinl  by  coadensation,  and  tbia  iocraa 
[be  efTarts  of  ihe  fluid  to  escape.  If  the  gas-vessel  were  entirely  snmnM 
with  nn  outer  envelope,  contniDing  condensed  air.  ao  that  the  compre* 
gaa  would  hare  an  equally  elastic,  but  denser  atmosphece  W  diflliiM  ii 
the  case  might  be  altered.  But  nhether  the  diffusion  of  the  two  icto  w 
other  would  be  bvoured  or  retarded  by  this  condition,  must  lie  aaeertai 
by  experiment,  not  predicted.  I  believe  it  hita  not  yet  boon  learned  whMJ 
or  if  at  all,  in  which  aenee,  barometric,  or  greater  changes  of  pteagnre  a 
the  relative  diffusion,  volumes,  and  times  of  gnsea.  Hr.  Graham  mafcoc 
mention  of  any  facta  as  to  this  point,  id  hia  lateat  aammnry  of  hia  researd 
on  these  propertiea  of  gaaee.  (See  hia  '  Elements  of  Chemistjy,'  Snift. 
vol,  i.  p.  81.)  But  in  fact  the  inner  gBB-rHSBal  never  could  be  thus  I 
rounded  with  condensed  air  ;  it  would  have  an  atmosphere  of  socll  air  b« 
it,  and  above  would  be  pressing  its  own  upper  side  tightlj  against  lh» 
of  the  outer  envelope.  It  would  thus  have  to  diffiise  into  ale  equally  4 
deoaed  with  itself  through  a  single  diaphragm  below,  and  above  wonld  h 
to  find  its  way  through  iwo  coverings  iotji  air  of  ihe  ordinary  pressure- 
In  experiments  and  consideratioiia  un  the  diffusion  of  gaaes  itfl 
pressure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  <o  the  two  cases  of  both,  and 
only  one  of  the  gaaes  being  under  variable  conctitiona  of  presaure,  Ihaw 
added  a  third,  by  the  possible  diflerences  in  the  quality  of  the  diaphmg 
If  this  be  fleiible,  and  ain  ha  stretched  by  the  elaaticiCj-  of  the  gas  with 
its  permealiility  will  be  increased  by  the  enlargement  of  ila  minute perfol 
tioQB,  when  the  preasure  of  one  side  is  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  i 
gases  on  both  sides  of  the  extensible  membrane  are  uadoi  p 
conditions  will  not  dilfer  (rum  those  obtaining  vhen  the  diai>)<  J 
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ins  metliod  implies  the  snspeiiRion  of  the  boat  to  a  support  made 
)f  flexible  and  yielding  materials,  a  condition  which  I  cannot 
ooDsider  suitable  to  the  firmness  and  stability  which  are  desirable 
m  a  loGomotiYe   vehicle   purposed   for   human   transport,  and 
fiable  to  shocks  and  casualties  which  might  endanger  the  safety 
ofafrail&bric.     Thirdly,  although  the  adoption  of  this  means 
lOTdd  folJBl  the  design  for  which  it  is  intended,  if  the  receptacle 
is  not  much  elongated,  is  furnished  with  converging  end-stays, 
and  is  propelled  by  power  taking  purchase  from  its  own  equator, 
itvotild  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose  if  the  gas-vessel  in 
rf  great  length  in  comparison  with  its  thickness,  which  is  an 
watial  requisite  to  rapid  motion,  and  if  it  is  to  be  urged  by 
farce  applied  to  the  boat,  which  is  the  safest  and  simplest  mode 
flf  exerting  it.     At  least,  it  would  be  inadequate,  without  the  aid 
rfo&er  appliances  which  would  render  it  either  unnecessary,  or 
feleas  convenient  than  a  slight  addition  to  other  parts  of  the 
SpHatus.    Fourthly,  a  reliance  upon  this  mode  of  resistance 
*wld  keep  the  system  ever  in  precarious  dependence  on  a  varying 
*toice,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  which  ouglit  to  be,  and 
•tt  eaaly  be  made,  absolutely  constant,  as  one  of  the  essential 
wnditions  of  its  motion.     Fifthly,  the  detrimental  action  upon 
jjl  "ft whole  apparatus  of  buoyancy,  of  an  accidental  weakness  in 
[■y  one  part,  which,  from  the  unavoidable  imperfections  m  work, 
J  Wttt  necessarily  be  found  in  all  large  surfaces  of  their  textures, 
^■vooldeitiher  be  very  much  exaggerated  under  circumstances  of 
■^ll^Ware,  or  would  be  entirely  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
.^  I  nvance.    Sixthly,  the  use  of  this  method  would  have,  by  exerting 
f.  I » constant  strain  on  the  material  of  the  envelope,  a  constant  tend- 
«>cjrto  weaken  its  texture,  and  to  impair  its  ability  to  execute  its 
J!*cial  function,  that  of  preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  and  of  keeping 
tftom  mixture  with  atmospheric  air.     Seventhly,  this  plan  of  not 
emitting  any  expansion  of  the  gas  within  its  envelope,  involves 
^erlo88  of  gas,  and  of  buoyancy,  on  rising  from  one  region  to 
*^er  of  less  barometric  pressure ;  or  at  least  this  loss  can  only 

■^ttnyielding,  as  the  texture  will  not  be  stretched  at  all.    The  three  cases 

■*tt»:  l8t.  Both  gases  under  equal  pressure.    2nd.  The  two  under  dif- 

*KW«iW8  inth  unyielding  diaphragm.     3rd.  The  two  under  different 

'•9  membrane  between. 
F 
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be  prerented  by  the  use  of  an  additional  gas-Tessel  to  receiye  t 
gas  as  it  escapes,  a  complication  that  woold  be  extremely  inco 
▼enient  in  practice. 

I  am  entirel  J  in  fxvontr  of  the  shield  plan.  But  none  of  tho 
of  which  I  have  found  descriptions  seem  to  me  to  combine  i 
the  requisite^  of  the  case  in  a  good  working  form.  I  shall  her 
after  describe  the  combination  which  I  believe  to  be  most  suit( 
at  once  to  secure  this  end,  and  some  of  the  other  essentials 
the  art 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FOURTH    DIFFICLXTY.      THE   RISING   AND   FALLING   OF   THE 

AIR-CRAFT. 

1h  speaking  of  the  condensation  of  gas  or  air  within  the  envelope 
for  the  purpose  just  discussed,  I  mentioned  that  its  use  had  been 
Buggested  for  another  purpose — that  of  altering  the  equilibrium  of 
'lie  system  with  respect  to  the  air  in  which  it  is  floating,  and  to 
gravity.  The  consideration  then  of  this  subject — the  only  one 
of  ballooners,  a  chief  one  with  aeronauts — naturally  follows  in 
this  place. 

It  was  a  second  triumph  for  poor  Pilatre  de  Kozier  and  the 
^ontgolfiers,  when  the  former — ^a  really  intrepid  man — found 
could  raise  or  lower  himself  in  his  *  fire  balloon  '  by  in-* 
or  allaying  the  briskness  of  the  flame  in  his  hanging 
^    It  was  probably  the  greatest  check  that  the  progress  of 
*eroiiautica  has  yet  received,  when  the  same  De  Rozier,  in  his 
'^^pt  to  cross  from  Calais  to  Dover  by  the  joint  aid  of  hot  air 
^  of  hydrogen,  met  with  his  death  by  some  accident  to  th*' 
Jnechauiam  of  the  gas  balloon.^ 
This  was  a  most  scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  an  e 

'•StFond.  Exp/vol.  i.  p.  274. 

*Iti8  generally  atated  in  Histories  of  BallooniDg  that  the  fail  of  the 
'P^sand  of  the  two  voyagers  it  carried,  was  owing  to  the  apparatus 
'^^  fire  by  the  inflammation  of  the  combustible  gas.  (Foster's  'Ann. 
^- %'  p.  28 ;  Mason  '  Aeron.'  p.  273.)  This  is  an  error ;  there  was  no 
J^  of  conflagration  on  the  wreck  of  the  balloon  when  it  was  found,  the 
^^ not  even  been  lighted  in  the  brazier;  it  appeared  that  the  Talve 
"^l^ave  got  deranged  by  some  mismanagement,  and  the  gas  escaping,  the 
'^Tfihicle  was  precipitated  to  the  earth.     (* Rev.  des  deux Mondes,'  vol. 

'^1;  Torgan,  'Les  Ballons/  p-  121.) 

F  2 
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which  they  were  admirably  suited  to  accomplish.  It  is  probable 
that  the  apparently,  but  not  necessarily,  dangerous  character  of 
the  experiment,  coupled  with  the  false  report  of  the  termination 
of  this  first  attempt,  has  deterred  ballooners  in  general  from 
undertaking  its  repetition.  Count  Zambeccari,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  sufficient  hardihood  to  try  what  could  be  done  with 
hydrogen  and  fire ;  and  he,  it  seems,  really  fell  a  victim  to  his 
temerity,  or  to  his  want  of  skill  in  putting  his  conceptions  into 
execution.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  exact  accoimt  of  his  con- 
trivance ;  but  from  the  various  scattered  notices  of  his  feats  and 
death,  I  gather  that  he  used  a  lamp  charged  with  spirits  of  wine 
for  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  contents  of  a  balloon,* 
for  the  purpose  of  rising  and  falling  in  the  air ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  hydrogen  of  his  main  balloon  which  he  subjected  to  heat, 
or  whether  he  used  air  in  a  separate  vessel  for  this  purpose,  1  am 
unable  to  learn. 

However,  the  addition  of  the  expanding  power  of  heat  to  the 
buoyancy  of  light  gas  has  not  been  forgotten  altogether  by 
aeronautic  inventors.  Sir  George  Cayley  shows  the  utility  in 
certain  cases  of  uniting  a  hydrogen  and  a  hot-air  balloon,^  though 
lie  does  not  recommend  it  for  general  purposes.  And  M.  Marcy 
Monge,  after  speaking  of  the  fate  of  the  first  aeronaut,  which  he 
eironeously  attributes  to  the  ignition  of  his  gas,  remarks,  *  Cette 
catastrophe  doit  plutot  faire  condamner  I'imprudence  que  Tid^e 
de  Pilatre  de  Rozier.'  He  then  proceeds  to  show  ^  how  useful  a 
small  hot-air  vessel,  cylindro-conic,  would  be  as  an  appendage  to 
his  hobby — a  cylindro-conic  gas- vessel — of  which  latter  more 
hereafter.  The  other  and  far  simpler  mode  of  applying  heat  as  a 
supplementary  agent  for  occasional  use  to  the  light  gas  itself,  has 
been,  if  not  used  by  Zambeccari,  at  least  suggested  by  other 
schemers.  Dr.  Polli  describes  a  method  which  he  conceived  for 
the  expansion  at  will  of  the  inflammable  gas  within  the  envelope. 
The  gas-vessel  is  traversed  from  bottom  to  top  by  some  zig-zag 
tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  which  form  chimneys  fur  the  ascent  of 

'  Delcourt,  •Manuel,'  pp.  108,  111. 
2  *Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  421. 
*  Monge,  *  Etudes,'  p.  81. 
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the  hot  air  from  a  lamp  placed  beneath  in  the  boat,  which  !.-> 
fixed  by  a  framework  to  the  gas- vessel.^  One  of  the  contrivances 
mentioiiod  aomeirbat  indistinctly  by  Mr.  Partridge  in  his  account 
of  his  *  Pnemnodromon '    is  a  *  calorator  ' — a  system   of  thin 

m 

metallic  tabes  and  plates  arranged  within  the  lower  part  of  the 
gM-Tessel,  into  which  it  appears  he  intended  to  introduce,  wlien 
expansion  of  the  gas  should  be  required,  the  waste  steam  from 
the  en^ne,  which  was  to  drive  the  propellers,* 

The  objection  to  the  double  system  of  two  vessels,  one  for 
gas  and  one  for  hot  air,  in  aerial  navigation,  is,  I  think,  not  the 
danger  but  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  far  greater 
amount  of  sttr&ce  of,  and  consequently  of  resistance  from,  the 
air  to  a  pair  of  envelopes  than  in  the  case  of  a  single  one  The 
latter  £iult  does  not  affect  the  proposals  of  PoUi  and  Partridge. 
I  doubt  whether  either  of  them  would  communicate  to  the  gas  a 
quantity  of  heat  sufficient  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  the  latter 
is  too  complex  a  construction  to  be  admissible  within  the  gas- 
vessel.  But  the  notion,  which  they  are  both  attempts  to  embody, 
is,  I  believe,  a  sound  and  practicable  one. 

That  the  prodigal  waste  of  power  involved  in  the  routine 
balloon  practice  of  letting  off  gas  or  ballast,  according  as  the 
fimcy  is  to  fall  or  to  mount,  is  a  vice  in  economy,  or  rather  in 
aeronaunomy — for  we  shall   not  come   just  yet  to   make   our 
dwellings  in  the  air-«— not  to  be  endured,  must  be  one  of  the  first 
thoughts  that  strikes  anyone  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
possible  utility  of  gas-vedseb  in  the  construction  of  air-craft.     It 
is  so  obvious  a  necessity  of  aeronautics,  that  we  should  at  least 
be  able  to  rise  and  fell  without  annihilating  our  i)Ower  (»f  re- 
maining afloat  at  all,  that  scarcely  anyone  has  ever  written  a  tew 
lines  of  hints  on  the  matter  without  endeavouring  to  provide 
some  better  means  of  rising  and  fallinp;  than  this  piece  of  niir^cr- 
able  make-shift  or  of  reckless  prodig-ality.     Gas  and   ballast  are 
the  blood  of  the  aii-craii ;  to  throw  either  of  them  away,  except 
as  the  last  resource  for  safety  in  case  of  catastrophe,  is  to  be 

'  '  Obsen-ations  on  the  Means  of  Directing  a  Walloon,'  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  I>r.  Giovanni  Polli  of  Milan,  *Meeh.  Mag.'  vol.  xxxiii.p.  100 
(No.  833). 

''    Mecb.  Mag.'  So.  1W2,  pp.  401,  405. 
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likened  to  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  relieving  a  man  of  i 
pound  of  the  staple  of  his  life  to  eave  him  from  a  passing  pain. 

To  mention  all  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  fo 
the  accomplishment  of  this  first  of  purposes  is  far  beyond  m; 
present  object.  I  wish  only  to  give  instances  of  the  principa 
ones.  I  have  already  said  that  condensation  of  gaseous  bodie 
had  been  proposed  with  this  view.  This,  as  the  principle  oi 
which  it  rests  is  obvious  and  elegant,  has  been  one  of  the  favour 
ite  plans,  and  has  chiefly  appeared  under  different  forms,  of  whicl 
the  following  are  instances. 

The  first  endeavour  to  put  this  in  practice  was  made  by  th< 
two  brothers  Robert;  they  suspended  in  the  interior  of  thei 
hydrogen  gas-vessel  a  small  balloon  intended  to  be  charged  witl 
atmospheric  air,  which,  if  left  free  to  escape,  would  be  drivei 
out  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas  as  the  machine  ascended,  bu 
which  might  be  compressed  at  will  by  a  blowing  apparatu 
placed  in  the  boat.  They  supposed  that  the  additional  weigh 
thus  made  to  occupy  the  same  space,  by  condensation,  which  th 
expanded  air  did  before,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  t 
descend,  and  that  when  the  pressure  was  taken  off,  they  woul< 
mount.*  However,  their  contrivance  was  of  no  use  to  them  whe: 
they  essayed  it  (July  15,  1784).  ■ 

This  imitation  of  the  fish's  swimming  bladder  is  too  temptin 
not  to  have  been  again  conceived  ;  accordingly,  a  secondary  aii 
balloon  within  the  gas- vessel,  for  condensation,  was  adopted  b 
M.  de  Lennox,'  in  his  *  Eagle  ;  *  and  was  imagined  by  Mr.  Pai 
tridge,  for  his  *  Pneumodromon,'  ^  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  cas 
of  these  interior  air-vessels,  the  pressure  within  them  would  nc 
1)0  communicated  to  the  gas,  unless  the  outer  envelope  were  quit 
full  and  tightly  closed,  and  the  air-bag  itself  only  partially  fille( 
If  either  the  latter  were  full  and  tense,  or  the  former  flaccid,  th 
Huuill  bulk  of  air  in  the  inner  vessel  alone  would  be  affected  b 
the  condensation.  For  a  demonstration  of  the  utter  hopelessnei 
of  this  attempt,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Monck  Mason 

'  Turpnn,  'Bnllons;  p.  88;  Cavallo,  *Hist.  Aerost.'  p.  146. 
«  •  Moch.  Mix^:  vol.  xxiii.  p.  200  ;  Turgan,  'Ballons/  p.  172. 
'  'Moch.  Mag.'  No.  1032,  p.  401. 
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*  Aeronautical  p.  385,  and  to  M.  Marcy  Monge's  ^  £tudes,' 
p.  93. 

A  quaint  scheme  of  this  sort  was  put  forth  at  Paris  very 
soon  after  the  first  balloon  experiment,  by  a  certain  Mons.  B. 
He  proposed  to  employ  two  balloons — the*  second  hanging  below 
the  boat,  and  to  be  charged  with  air  by  bellows.^  The  variation 
of  the  density,  and  consequently  of  the  weight  of  air,  in  this 
second  balloon  was  to  giva  the  required  change  of  rising  power 
to  the  apparatus. 

A  scheme  which  was  propounded  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Me- 
chanics' Magazine '  (vol.  xxv.  p.  293)  may  be  here  noticed,  as 
being,  in  form  and  purpose,  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  though 
it  does  not  involve  condensation  of  air.  The  lower  balloon  in  this 
case  was  to  be  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  while  the  upper,  as  usual, 
was  to  be  charged  with  coal  gas.  Of  course  the  resort  for  rise 
and  £J1  in  this  case  is  to  the  old  waste  of  power,  on  a  more 
extravagant  plan  than  ever. 

The  elaborately  designed  project  of  Mensnier  has  been  men- 
tioned already ;  he  intended  to  apply  compression  to  the  whole 
contents  of  the  gas-vessel  by. means  of  air  injected  between  the 
envelopes.  This,  of  course,  would  produce  a  far  greater  amount 
of  variation  in  specific  gravity  than  any  compression  applied 
only  to  a  smaller  veissel,  whether  charged  with  gas  or  with  com- 
mon air. 

M.  Marcy  Monge  again,  by  his  compressors  before  alluded 
to,  propose:!  to  alter  the  density  of  the  whole  contents  of  his  gas 
vessel;  but  he  shows  that  the  amount  of  power  so  available 
is  very  small,  and  only  speaks  of  it  as  an  auxiliary  agent. 

M.  le  Baron  Scott,  in  his  scheme  (1789)  for  a  great  aerial 
fi«h,  proposed  to  furnish  the  envelope  with  some  pockets,^  which 
he  supposed  might  be  drawn  in  or  out  by  tackle  lines,  so  as  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  gas-vessel,  and  conse- 
quently to  alter  the  specific  gravity  and  lifting  power  of  its 
contents  at  will. 

The  principle,  however,  of  alteration  of  buoyancy  derivable 
from  change  in  bulk,  and  consequently  of  amoimt  of  air  dis- 

»  '  Lend.  Mag;  1794,  p.  13. 

*  Scott,  '  Aer.  Dirig.'  pp.  66,  87,  110. 
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placed,  lias  been  suggested  in  a  more  likely -looking  form  by 
several  persons.  This  proposal  is  to  withdraw  the  gas  from  the 
float  v'issel,  by  pumping  it  into  a  strong  receiver,  kept  in  the 
boat,  when  it  is  desired  to  descend,  and  to  allow  it  to  escape 
into  the  light  envelope  when  its  lifting  power  is  required.* 

Most  of  the  schemers  who  have  suggested  tliis  method  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  plan 
would  have  to  be  applied,  not  being  aware  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  gas  necessary  to  be  condensed  before  a  pound  could 
be  subtracted  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas,  or  of  the 
enormous  amoimt  of  mechanical  force  that  would  be  necessary  to 
condense  it.  With  hydrogen  it  would  be  impossible  in  practice, 
even  if  any  amount  of  power  were  available  for  the  purpose,  by 
reason  of  its  imconquerable  elasticity.  With  coal  gas  the  case 
is  so  far  difEerent,  that  it  will  admit  of  being  confined  under 
greater  pressure  than  hydrogen  will  endure.  A  writer  in  the 
*  Westminster  Review,'  ^  who  is  far  less  discouraging  to  aerial 
schemerH  than  most  of  the  orthodox  authorities,  proposes  to  tak^ 
advantage  of  this,  in  one  way,  not  hoping  to  condense  it  from 
the  gas-vessel  when  afloat,  but  to  have  the  work  done  at  home, 
and  to  take  a  stock  of  liquefied  coal  gas  in  store  in  the  boat,  so 
that  by  letting  some  of  it  escape  into  the  gas-vessel,  an  increase 
of  buoyancy  might  be  obtained  when  required.  However,  even 
coal  gas  does  not  afford  such  facilities  as  he  supposed,  even  for 
the  partial  purpose  here  mentioned.  Coal  gas  cannot  be  liquefied 
at  a  less  pressure  tlian  that  of  thirty- two  atmospheres,  with  the 
jiid  of  a  temperatiu-e  about  160°  below  the  0°  of  Fahrenheit^ 
(107°  below  0°  on  the  Centigrade  Scale). 

So  much  for  rising  and  falling  by  mechanical  condensation, 
and  for  the  three  forms  in  which  it  has  been  proposed — the  con- 
densing air  into  a  bag, — the  compression  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gas- vessel, — and  the  abstraction  of  some  of  its  contents 
from  the  gas-vessel,  and  the  condensation  thereof  in  a  strong 
receiver. 

•  'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  221 ;  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  vol.  xxxi.  p.  295; 
M*Swoeny*8  '  Aor.  Nav.'  2nd  ed.  p.  32 ;  Gire  'Mem.  Aerost.'  p.  7. 

3  '  West.  Kov.'  1848,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  324. 

•  Faraday  in  *  riiilosophical  Transactions,'  1845,  part  i.  p.  171. 
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Chemical  condensation  x  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  but 
little  to  the  projectors ;  it  is  worth  thinking  ot\  as  will  be  here- 
after noticed. 

This,  however,  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  occurred  to  aerial 
projectors — that  gas  might  be  generated,  as  required  for  rising, 
when  afloat,  from  materials  carried  up  in  the  boat — sulphuric 
acid  and  iron  to  wit.  This  is  a  chemical  form  of  the  Reviewer's 
proposal  just  alluded  to,  and  may  be  found  among  the  crude 
notions  of  a  correspondent  ^  of  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  M.  G^net.^  That  this  is  an  impracticable  shadow  of 
a  real  requisite  will  be  demonstrated  in  a  future  page. 

One  of  the  oddest  notions  of  ballast,  which  might  be  used 
without  being  used  up,  is  one  of   Dr.   M'Sweeny's :  *  Trained 
&lcons  may  be  taught  to  fly  with  a  balloon,  and  to  alight  on  a 
car  at  command.' '     Surely  geese  would  do  just  as  well  to  be 
pitched  overboard  at  need ;   a  flock  of  Brent  geese  would  fly 
close  together  by  habit,  and,  being  linked  together,  could  be 
hauled  in  as  required.     This  is  at  least  as  reasonable  a  use  of 
the  fowl  as  eating  them ;  but  I  think  we  can  do  without  them 
for  either  purpose.     But  perhaps  a  poor  goose  could  not  fly  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  a  good  air-craft.     Almost  the  only 
mode  that  has  yet  been  in  use  of  adjusting  the  height  of  the 
balloon  above  the  ground,  without  loss  of  material,  is  the  long 
rope  or  '  balancer '  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in   1786,*  and 
which,  having  been  brought  into  use  in  modem  daj's  by  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  under  the  name  of  the  *  guide  rope,'  has  been 
erroneously- attributed  to  him  as  a  discovery.^     This  contrivance, 
though  admirable  in  theory,  is  utterly  inadmissible  in  practice. 
Not  much  harm  may  be  done  by  one  aeronaut  trailing  his  soli- 
tary line  a  few  dozen  times  a  year  across  the  fields  round  London. 
But  that  air-crafl  should  go  dashirg  about,  as  they  will  some 
day,  in  all  directions,  over  sea  and  land,  with  a  rope  sweeping 
after  them,  felling  and  smashing  every  frail  thing  that  crossed 

»  St.  Fond.  *  Exp.'  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  231. 

*  Delcourt,  'Manuel,'  p.  144  and  part  vii. 
»  M'Sweeny,  '  Aer.  Nav.'  p.  33. 

*  Baldwin,  *  Airop.'  pp.  226,  236. 

*  Mason,  '  Aeron.'  pp.  16,  338. 
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their  path  below,  is  of  course  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  dre 
of.'  There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  any  misunderstanding  bet 
landsmen  and  air-sailors  on  this  point,  for  no  one  would  thi 
wilfully  retarding  his  speed  through  the  air  by  holding  t 
earth  by  leading  strings.  Unless,  perhaps,  an  occasional  e3 
iiienter  may  have  some  crotchet  about  *  sailing '  against  a 
and  may  want  to  try  what  he  can  do  by  *  kedging ; '  ^  bi 
police,  no  doubt,  will  have  strict  orders  to  take  all  such  trespt 
into  custody. 

Now,  if  the  reader  has  followed  me  up  and  down  wit 
these  plans  for  rising  and  falling,  it  can  scarcely  have  faile 
occur  to  him  that  such  contrivances  may  be  very  usefti 
balloons,  but  cannot  bd  wanted  in  any  air-craft  that  is  proi 
with  propulsive  power.  For  the  vessel  may  be  provided  w 
special  motory  mechanism  limited  in  its  action  to  the  ve 
direction,  and  only  called  upon  for  work  when  it  is  requis 
alter  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  with  gravity.  And  fai 
it  is  of  course  evident  that  any  body  that  can  be  driven  thi 
the  air  horizontally,  by  force  exerted  from  within  itself,  ma 
made  to  ascend  or  descend  either  by  changing  the  directi< 
which  the  force  is  made  to  act,  or  by  simply  altering  its 
upon  the  syHtom  by  the  movement  of  a  tail  or  rudder. 

'  After  writing  the  lines  in  the  t«xt,  I  found  the  following  incide 
coniod  in  the  •  TinioH '  of  the  same  dav,  in  an  account  of  a  balloo 
made  H(T0h8  t  ho  channel  from  Hastings  to  Neufchatel  near  Boulog 
Mr.  0.  (Iroun  and  the  Puke  of  Brunswick  on  March  31,  1851 : 

*Two  njon  wtTO  soon  walking  upon  the  sands  (on  the  French  shor< 
UN  the  balloon  ^vaHsed  over  thom  with  its  guide  line  trailing  behind,  i 
thttin  caught  at  it,  and  was  immediately  seen  to  be  dashed  violentlj 
the  earth.  The  ropo  got  under  the  feet  of  his  companion,  who  fori 
formed  a  com  plot  o  Hommorsault  in  the  air,  and  was  speedily  placed  h 
(Htmhitt:     Timfit,  April  3.  18A1. 

Tho  tlrwt  man  whh  meddling  with  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  a 
perhapH  it  norvml  hiui  right  ;  though  he,  no  doubt  thought  the  ro] 
thn»\vn  ti»r  tho  p\iriH>so  of  being  caught,  but  it  does  not  appear  th 
NHMtiid  touched  tho  lino  nt  all  till  it  foiled  him. 

Tho  nooo\n\t  iiviaintlv  oonoludos  bv  ^tuing  that  tlie  BoU* 
found  that   in  a  balloon  vovagt^  there  'was  a  total 
motion.' 

•  8oo  M'SwtJonv,  •  Aer.  N«v»*  2ud  ed,  ^  ^^ 
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hmnoa  have  not  neglected  to  devise  plans  of  piitiin^  thii* 

picipie iiUD  pinctice.     Indeed,  iu  the  early  days  of  l»alloi>iiin^% 

1061  ir vas  die  £uliion  for  the  exhibitor^  to  carry  paddles  as 

iinnlar  appurtenances  of  the  car,  some  of  thcni  scorn  to  have 

naoiuinr  used  diese  instruments  with  success  for  raiKiii^  and 

WEEQg ijiefflselvea.     Lunardi,  who  made  the  first  ascent  with 

"'I  V^VQiin  England,  informs  us  that  the  cliief  aim  of  his  ex- 

pinait  was  to  be  the  first  *  to  ascei-tain  the  practicahility  of 

maam  die  balloon  stationary  or  descending  at  ])loasur(;  l)y 

■OS  ot' oars  acting  Tertically;'   and  he  was  naturally   very 

'I  Biioo fio  make  out  that  he  succeeded.^ 

filanchard,  too,  held  on  pertinaciously  with  his  wings,  and 
■ys  he  rose  and  tell  at  will  by  their  aid  with  ease  and  ce- 
*itr,  particularly  on  one  occasion,  when  he  must  have  hit  the 
F>Dt  of  equilibrium  between  his  gas  and  the  air  to  a  marv*!IonH 
■ttt?.*  He  declares  that  his  balLocn,  with  himself  and  his 
*Bad  in  the  car,  alighted  on  the  ears  of  some  standing 
«n,  on  which  thev  floated  and  jriidel — like  the  Ladv  Camilla, 

.  .  .  vel  intactae  n?q^iz*  per  sura  ma  v*A  ir-rr 
Gramiiia,  aec  teiuias  ciirsu  iaesiT-aut:  arisLis. 

However,  wheiier  the  ballooners  tMimd  tli»^v  W'^r^.  not  e<";TiaiIv 
*tts^,  or  whether  rhe  addition  of  "^ars  ti?  tli-:r  rimirure  'iid 
■*  pay — ^not  drawing  more  sightseers  than  wiriild  have  ccme 
*«nnaeto  stare  at  them — these  implements  •^'•■r.  i^u::  oi  diauica : 
•w  little  else  has  been  .ieen  in  this  way  oi  !a:o  yeiir*  biit  an 
^cwonal  in-doors  experiment  with  :i  moiiel  d'roc  wim  van.er5. 
w.  VanHecke  argned  rliat  '.ve  shoui'i  rii:ii  ..'nrr^jL-.ts  in  aii  «iirec- 
"Wis  in  the  atmosphere  it  we  iniy  w^^nr  :o  riio  t-lt'ic  :K-ii:uc  zn 
wJk  for  them:  he  proDoswi.  "htrr'-r'ore.  Co  r's*-  t  :«iiiiv  iri  <t'un;h 
■  Wqoired  win«is  by  ni ean s  . » t  s*?re w- vane s,  w  ■  i :  r  \\  w  u  r»e  :u  p r<j- 
Po  in  a  vertical  iirpction  :  "*  and  lie  is  T^-rortL-'.!  v  liuw  aeniun- 
™w  the  utiliry  )f  .lis  nian  <^n  i  -mail  s.':ue.  M:*.  Gi'*-.'^'ii  ox- 
*™»  a  model  balloon  at.  :he  P>irre'jiiTiie  Li^iicucioii  iu  Lj[iaoii 

^^■■*«*r'KntVoyneo."  pp.  11.  ;.'>. 
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in  1840,  which  was  made  to  mount  and  iaH  in  this  manner  b' 
the  action  of  oblique  revolving  fans.^ 

It  will  be  needless  to  refer  to  other  instances  in  which  j 
portion  of  power  has  been  proposed  to  be  either  borrowed  froB 
the  regular  propelling  service  of  the  crafl,  or  to  be  set  apar 
specially  for  this  purpose.  All  the  contrivers  of  mechanism  fb 
aerial  navigation  have,  of  course,  had  this  in  view,  though  the; 
have  very  seldom  thought  of  providing  the  power  necessary  t 
work  their  wafts  or  blowers. 

The  tail-steerage,  however,  for  ascent  and  descent,  must  na' 
pass  without  notice,  for  there  would  be  a  circumstance  attending 
its  use  which  has,  I  think,  been  very  generally  overlooked  b] 
the  projectors.  All  the  inventors  of  air-craft,  from  M.  le  Baroi 
Scott  to  Mr.  Bell,  have  devised  rudder  tails ;  some  such  imple 
ment  will  be  seen  in  every  print  of  an  *  aerostat  dirigeable,*  o; 
of  *  locomotive  balloons.' 

Now,  just  as  travelling  on  land  may  be  considered  aa  progrea 
sion  in  one  dimension,  since  for  the  most  part  it  is  confined  t 
nearly  straight  lines,  and  as  aquatic  voyaging  is  of  two,  on  th 
length  and  breadth  of  the  sea-plane,  so  aerial  navigation  bein, 
the  highest  order  of  locomotion,  is  travelling  of  three  dimension.' 
having  freedom  and  necessities  in  length,  breadth,  and  height 
Koad  work  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any  steering;  generall} 
the  course  is  straight  ahead.  Sea-faring  traffic  must  have  il 
rudder,  for  horizontal  variation.  But  in  the  transit  of  the  ai 
the  course  must  be  changeable — right,  left,  up,  or  downward 
Accordingly,  if  the  air-craft  is  to  be  steered  from  behind,  it  mm 
be  provided  either  with  two  rudders,  one  like  that  of  a  ship  fc 
motion  sideways,  the  other  like  a  bird's  tail  for  changing  i' 
course  up  and  down  ways,  or  after  the  fashion  of  the  after-end  ( 
a  mackerel  and  of  a  whale  respectively,  or  else  with  one  sue 
appendage  adapted  to  motion  in  either  direction.  And  tl 
reader  will  find  varieties  of  these  two  plans  to  his  heart's  contei 
among  the  schemes  for  aerial  ships. 

But  the  adjustment  is  utterly  inadmissible.     A  rudder  in 
ship  is  a  very  excellent  and  comfortable  contrivance ;  but  I  c 

'  •  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxxii.  p.  480  ;  •  Mirror/  No.  9^ 
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ink  a  traveller  who  once  seated  himself  in*  an  air-ship 
vith  a  bird-tail  that  really  did  the  work  expected  of  it, 
ever  venture  again  into  such  a  vehicle.  When  a  ship  on 
ter  obeys  its  rudder  it  swings  round  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
nd  every  object  in  connection  with  it  remains  in  the  same 
f  equilibrium  with  gravity.  So  with  a  long  vessel  dashing 
;h  the  air,  horizontally,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  at  tlie 
*  Up  helm,'  the  tail  being  depressed,  the  vessel  will  be 
i  round,  not  in  a  level  plane,  but  in  a  vertical  direction,  its 
)ointing  downwards  and  its  tail  upwards.  And  this  not 
o  the  grievous  discomfort  of  the  passengers,  but  to  their 
lent  danger,  for  every  moveable  thing  on  board  would  slide 
to  the  lowermost  end,  and  a  greater  weight  being  thrown 
the  balance  of  the  whole  system  would  be  disturbed ;  the 
:d  end  of  the  gas-vessel  being  relieved  of  load  would 
>  farther,  and  the  lower  end  would  be  dragged  down  farther 
irther,  till  everything  was  either  pitched  out  or  huddled 
.  heap  at  one  end  of  the  vessel.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
changes  must  ensue  on  any  attempt  to  make  the  air-craft 
nd  fall  like  a  bird.  It  is  not  an  animal,  but  a  vehicle,  and 
not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  soar  and  plunge  as  if  it  were 
re  fowl.  Mount  and  sink  it  must,  but  in  doing  so  it  must 
tain  its  true  level  position.  Therefore,  except  for  very 
b  and  gradual  ascents  or  descents,  the  use  of  a  tail  or  plane 
e  end  of  the  apparatus,  whether  gas  or  man- vessel,  moving 
t  a  horizontal  axis,  is  inadmissible. 

Tery  few  of  the  inventors  seem  to  have  perceived  this.  Some 
3d,  and  among  them  M.  Monge,^  have  proposed  to  alter  the 
ition  of  the  air-craft  by  changing  the  direction  of  its  head, 
e  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  shifting  weight,  which  by  its 
non  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  would  adjust 
iip  of  the  head  or  stern,  and  so  direct  its  course. 
The  difficulty  has  been  solved,  however,  in  the  proper  manner 
VIr.  Sadd  of  Wandsworth,  whose  system  of  twin  gas- vessels  I 
B  before  discussed.^  He  uses  a  pair  of  equal  horizontal 
aces  at  opposite  ends  of  his  apparatus,  fore  and  aft.     The 

*  MoDge, « Etudes,'  pp.  1 10,  Ul.  '  Vide  p.  46. 
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result  of  tliis  will  be  at  once  evident.  TliesG  two  plane 
moved  parallel  to  each  other,  receive  of  cnurse,  when  the  veeael 
is  hori»)iitally  propelled,  an  equal  resistance  from  the  air,  and 
being  on  oppoute  sides  of,  and  equi-distanC  from,  the  centre  of 
gravity,  about  which  the  whole  budj  is  virtually  balanced,  they 
produce  an  equal  pressure  in  the  same  direction  on  both  ends  of 
the  vesael.  No  twifiting  action  at  all  results,  but  a  direct  up- 
ward or  downward  force  acting  on  the  whnle  vessel,  whose  head 
is  still  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  before  the  planes  were 
shifted.  The  motiun  tiius  obtained  is  of  course  deducted  irom 
the  propelling  effect  of  the  motive  power,  a  certain  amount  of  its 
force  being  in  fact  resolved  in  another  direction,  which  will  be 
upward  or  downward,  according  aa  the  lower  or  upper  sur&ceB 
of  the  planes  are  directed  forwards.  These  planes  ibrm  in  fa 
a  pair  of  kites;  they  are  not  rudders  at  all. 

I  had  been  surprised  at  not  having  found  this  requisite  e/ 
knowledged  and  provided  for  in  the  book-plans  that  I  had  met 
with,  and  vraB  much  delighted  when  Mr,  Sadd  showed  me  his 
contrivance  in  his  little  sliop.  lie  said  he  could  not  get  on  at  all 
till  he  hit  upon,  this  invention.  The  only  objection  to  this  device 
is  thai  it  is  unnecessarily  complex  ;  and  lliat  if  the  two  were  not 
kept  perfectly  parallel,  they  would  not  act  alike,  and  a  twisting 
efTect  would  result ;  and  if  one  of  them  got  out  of  order,  the  other 
when  moved  would  act  as  a  tail,  and  tilt  the  bead  up  or  down. 
The  necessity  of  this  double  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  its  ingenious  autlior  by  the  very  arrangement  of 
his  twin  system  of  gas  vessels  with  the  boat  between  them. 

Now  rising  and  liiUing  in  the  air  is  possible  by  some  of  the 
methods  I  have  nientinned  without  loss  of  gas  or  ballast.  This 
has  been  proved.  But  is  ibis  enough  ?  Simply  lo  rise  and  fall, 
to  clear  a  mountain  or  a  steeple  when  seen  at  a  sufficient  distance 
ahead,  adequate  force  may  no  doubt  be  obtained  by  borrowing 
from  the  propulsive  |iower.  But  there  are  other  conditions  to  be 
provided  for.  A  mountain  on  a  dnrk  night  may  not  become 
visible  till  the  vessel  iw  close  upon  it,  and  to  avoid  it,  it  i 
necessary  to   mount  rapidly.'     A   sudden  adi" 

'  Fi!i'hnpa  aorau  furiirf  Bridgewnter  trtntisa  iiuiy 
nesB  ol saavf  is  a  apmiial  diipunsatiuu  for  iht  taliiy  < 


ions  to  be 
t  become    i 
t  may  be   J 
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weight  to  the  air-craft  woold  be  a  aerioas  viitRouIiy,  and  un\>«i 
there  were  other  means  for  meeting  it  than  that  of  ta\it\jr  x\w 
farces   reqoired  for   direct    speed,   considoraMo   iiKVuvonionvv 
might  ensue.     Xow  a  fiill  of  rain  brings  with  it  tliisi  vorv  i>nuli> 
tion,  suddenly  loading  the  gas-yessel   with   si.mio  hundixHin   of 
pounds'  weight  in  water,  additional  to  the  loiid  with  whirh  tho 
craft  was  charged  a  few  minutes  before,  and  tho  condouHtition  of 
moisture  on  the  extensiye  surface  of  the  envolop<>  at  night  nmv 
equallj,  but  more  gradually,  subtract  from  tho  iloating  |H)wor  nt' 
the  vesseL^     Atmo^heric  moisture  is,  indeed,  probably  tlu*  nioM 
serious  enemy  the  aerial  navigator  will  have  to  oncountpr.     lu 
attacks,  therefore,    must  be   provided   against.      It    would    Iky 
uttering  a  rash  judgment  to  assert   that  ballast  inuHt  not   l>o 
carried,  even  as  the  safeguard  against  contingencicH  of  th in  kind. 
Ballast  may  be  carried  perhaps  for  these  and  othor  ornrrg(Mi- 
cies.    But  the  waste  of  gas  is  utterly  inadmiflHihlc,  CiX(jfipt  in  nino 
of  catastrophe — such  as  a  fracture  of  a  main  HUHj>cn«ion  lin*^^  (»r 
the  fell  overboard  of -a  heavy  weight,  or  even  of  a  man, — for  th^ro 
must  be  accidents  sometimes  in  this  as  in  other  human  fimf>lr»j- 
ments, though  the  travelling  of  the  air  will  be  inc<>m[>firably  thr 
safest  mode  of  transit  we  shall  use.     Then,  and  thf;n  only,  mu^^t 
the  precious  boon  be  sacriiiced.     Ballast  can  hf;  had  anywhrro  by 
rtooping  to  a  sea  or  river,  in  any  quantity.     Grfsat  chargr-R  nf  hy- 
drogen will  be  in  readiness  only  at  the  port4«  or  ArationR,  whi^h 
certainly  wiU  not  be  few  or  far  between.     But  *  wa«tf,  not,  want 
not'  must  be  the  motto  of  the  captain  of  the  p^aM-v<;fw;|. 

It  will,  however,  be  most  highly  denirahie  for  i.ho  salcf*  of 
enBuring  tmifbrmity  in  the  .-^peed  of  the  craft,  fbat  the  driving 
power  should  not  be  liable  to  be  unnenefwarily  t^x^vl  for  th/> 
porpose  of  raiainir  or  Iow»^ring  the  v^^jwel  in  th<*,  air.  Wr^  m^i/ 
then  state  another  of  the  conditions  of  our  ar%  f  h uh  :  Th^.nir  /•/•/> /> 
WMt  ht  provided  with  the  means  of  ri.^infj  ami  fallinyf  m.  fh^,  fnr 
Vfithout  any  unnecessary/  *ixpentiiture  of  fjfM.  of  hnllaAt.  or  of  pro 
pdling  power. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   GAS-VESSEL — THE   QUESTION   OF   SHAPE. 

The  introduction  of  the  propelling  force  into  the  consideration  of 
the  last  condition  might  lead  on  naturally  to  the  discussion  of 
this  important  point  in  farther  detail ;  but  I  shall  prefer  first  to 
continue  the  discussion  of  those  parts  of  my  subject  which  pertain 
especially  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  gas- vessel. 

Now  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  the  form  of 
the  gas- vessel  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
calculations  respecting  the  practice  of  aerial  navigation.  It  was 
evident  to  the  earliest  speculators  and  experimenters  on  balloon 
propulsion,  that  the  spherical  form  is  a  very  unfavourable  one  for 
rapid  motion  through  the  air.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  if  a 
given  amount  of  gas  was  contained  in  a  globe  which  it  just  filled, 
it  would,  on  any  endeavour  to  move  it  through  the  air,  suffer  a 
greater  resistance  from  that  fluid  than  if  it  were  packed  in  an 
elongated  vessel.  The  first  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this 
principle  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  brothers  Robert  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Due  de  Chartres  (or  vice  versd,  according  as 
the  reader  may  consider  skill  or  capital  the  worthier  agent  in  any 
undertaking)  in  1784.  The  gas- vessel  in  this  case  was  of  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  with  hemispherical  ends,  being  fifty-five  and 
a  half  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-four  in  diameter.  This  was  the 
vessel  with  a  swimming  bladder  before  spoken  of.*  In  this  case, 
then,  the  proportion  of  the  shorter  axis  to  the  greater  was  that  of 

f:^^.     No  improvement  upon  this  has  been  made  in  practice  yet, 
for  the  Yery  good  reason  that  were  ever  so  good  a  form  con- 

'  P.  62  s?ipra. 
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stracted,  the  benefit  of  it  would  not  have  been  available,  by  reoflon 
of  the  vicious  modes  of  suspension  of  the  man-vessel,  and  of  appli- 
cation of  the  propelling  force  that  have  generally  been  adopted.    It 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  notice  all  the  different  forms  that 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  enabling  the  gas-vcMw ^1  to 
cleave  its  way  through  the  air.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
a  tew  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  to  the  end  of  ascertaining 
the  position  in  which  the  question  of  form  stands  at  the  prcMent 
time.     Scott  proposed  to  imitate  the  form  of  a  fish,  making  the 
proportion  of  the  greatest  depth  to  the  length  about  ^,     He  sayn 
that  this  is  the  form  of  the  swiflest  fishes,^  wliich  is  certainly  an 
error :  the  length  is  considerably  greater,     lie  prop^^:d  ali^/  t/> 
flatten  the  vessel  laterally  in  infiitation  of  these  animalji.     How- 
ever, the  drawings  which  he  gives  of  hLf  projects!  craft  are  ri'/t 
the  least  like  any  known  fish,  but  exacdy  resemble  a  t:rtaUur*:  atA 
known  in  his  days — a  ynxe  pig.     De  Lennox's  a^rriai  <^J<',  t//ni 
to  pieces  by  the  mob  on  Aaguj<t  17.  IH^iJ  and  w'ul^:h  ta:ui:^;ftA 
aj^iarently.  Phoenix-like,  to  coaie  to  life  aizain  in  \yjii*l'm  lu  4uir 
in  the  following  year,  was  16->  feet  ictj?.  ->0  f":^  W,'/:-,  mA   i4f 
feet  wide.'  haTing.  tbtrcKxe.  ua  aslo.  m^eaii  *Xj:.'x,i*fi»%^'si'ts.''/is^^ 

about  K-r. 
3o 

As  instaDcei  of  *X£ar  irj^a^  wsi^i  aacTH  r>**K.  yrr/A^/*  if.f  u* 
pQipoae  of  dadTng  ?£ri:  r>»«jcu9«  'A  'icjt  ^.  :x«^  i%-^'n(;u:^  ::aj  v^ 
Bkentiooed.  Ifr.  Parziir^'j  ^jk^:ps^x^  ir*^  x.  0?^9%a:  fJie^^j^.* 
which  has  beea  aTra^^  v  \0arxas,  wk  v>  I^t*  '>*^.  t  "rxiv^Asa*^; 
prolate  Efbayjiz^  'ir'jurjftt  rttMscarr*  '::jtauis^^!rk.  '^-ae*  y;'jy,*-*..'jfi.  v, 
the  integcE  7-  4-  atui  i.      5»t  ^uac  *a-jr''r  "-i*^  iu*sfci   */  va  *.»^ 

numbers.  a£  ':i«i:  fina.ii*r  tLauuir.«7.  -*u  nCav  v^  '11^  zi^ir.."  v^  ^ 


Would  1^  —    . 
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(IJameter,  so  se  to  form  the  liguri^  of  a  semi -circle,  and  Uiea  ^ 
lioaMing  it  again,  «o  as  to  bring  the  opposite  nngles  of  the  semi- 
circle together.  The  paper  is  now  folded  into  four  sectors,  eacb 
of  which  is  th«  fuurCh  part  of  the  area  of  a  circle.  If  now  the 
folded  paper  be  evenly  opened  out,  by  keeping  three  of  the 
thicknesses  of  the  paper  together,  and  drawing  them  away  from 
the  fourth,  a  cone  will  be  produced  which  will  stand  upon  ft 
table  upon  its  base,  the  edge  of  tliejiapcr  touching  the  surface  all 
muiid.  Its  base  may  of  course  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
the  circular  base  of  a,  cylinder  of  the  saino  diameter,  and  their 
edges  will  be  in  contact  at  every  point.  If  now,  while  the  cona 
be  standing  on  its  base,  it  be  coniprcsaed  so  as  to  bring  ita  fadta 
nearer  to  each  other,  the  edgen  of  ltd  bane  will  leave  the  table, 
and  the  figure  will  only  tnuch  the  fiat  aurfacn  exactly  at  two  op- 
posite pobta.  The  more  the  cone  ia  jlnttcocd,  the  farther  tha  '  i 
rest  of  its  base-edge  will  be  withdrawn  fiom  the  level  of  th* 
table.  And  when  it  is  flattened  to  its  original  shape  ita  lowei 
edge  will  form  a  circular  quadrant,  to  which  a  line  drawn  on  the 
table  will  be  a  tangent.  Junt  so  it  will  be  when  the  cone  ii 
applied  to  the  cylinder ;  the  iigure  will  be  perfect  ao  long  as  It  is 
nut  compressed  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  the  least  flattened  by 
>H{ueeziDg  sideways,  the  edges  of  the  cone-base  will  start  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  the  separation  com-* 
menoing  at  two  points  nt  the  extremities  of  a  diann-ter  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  compresHion  is  applied — a  resuh 
which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  would  be  quite  fatal  to  the  ga»- 
veHsel.  If  the  joints  were  ao  strongly  made  between  the  cones 
and  the  cylinder  that  they  could  not  be  rent  upart  in  this  'way, 
the  material  would  yield  in  some  other  place,  cither  by  tearing 
or  nuiniDg  into  folds.  In  fact,  it  may  be  siiid  that  the  whole 
tendency  to  wrinkling,  which  ia  distribuled  over  the  whole  sur- 
liiee  of  the  gently-curved  spheroid,  ia  here  gathered  together  into 
the  one  line  of  junction  of  the  cone  and  cylinder;  so  that  the 
'  mirostat  developpable  '  ia  not  only  not  a  good  form  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed,  but  positively  the  worst  that  could 
be  contrived  for  it. 

Whether  the  cone-capped  cylinder  inagood  shape  for  evading 
the   resistance  of  the  air,  independently  of  M.  Monge's  crotchet 
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of  compressors,  is  another  question  which  experiment  alone,  iit 
present  wanting,  can  determine.  There  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  an  elongated  spheroid  of 
equal  minor  diameter  and  length,  or  of  equal  minor  diameter 
and  equal  capacity.  There  is  no  instance  in  nature  of  such  a 
form  being  applied  to  the  purpose  sought  in  this  case.  It  is  an 
ugly  shape,  would  be  very  liable  to  injury  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  figures;  and  its  only  recommendation  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  constructed  by  rolling  up  plane  sur&ces,  without 
any  *  cutting  to  waste,'  as  is  generally  necessary  in  making  sphe- 
roidal forms  out  of  flat  materials. 

Sir  George  Cayley  proposed,  in  1816,*  to  give  to  the  gas- 
veaael  the  form  of  a  woodcock's  body,  of  which  the  thickness  is 

to  its  length  as  ^-^,  selecting  this  bird  on  account  of  the  long 

flights  which  it  makes  at  great  speed.  He  remarks  that  not  even 
tlie  theoretical  skill  of  Newton  can  point  out  to  us  the  best  form 
for  eluding  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  and,  observing  that  the 
shape  of  the  after  end,  or  tail,  is  of  fully  as  great  importance  as 
that  of  the  head,  he  subsequently  (1837)  concludes  that  in  a  first 
attempt  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  gas-vessel  a  prolate 

spheroid,^  or  elongated  egg,  taking  — ^  as  the  proportion  of  the 

3*5 

nuDor  to  the  major  axis.  He  farther  narrates  an  experiment 
which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  degree 
sach  an  elongation  of  form  diminishes  the  resistance  ofEered  by 
the  air  to  a  solid  moving  through  it.  Since  this  is  the  only  ex- 
periment on  record,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  tending  to  show  what 
is  the  real  amount  of  opposition  which  the  air  is  likely  to  present 
toair-crafl,  I  here  subjoin  his  words  on  this  matter. 

*  Mr.  Hobins  found  that  a  sphere  only  meets  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  resistance  of  its  great  circle,  being  as  1  to  2  7; 
others  have  found  it  still  less,  but  experiments  are  scarce  on  this 
subject.  With  a  view  to  the  present  enquiry,  I  made  a  light 
case  of  papers,  glued  together  over  a  true  spheroidal  mould,  1 H 

•  'PJiil.  Mag;  vol.  xlvii.  p.  324  and  Part  IV. 

'  •  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  420 ;  '  Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  1.  p.  36  and 
Parti. 
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InahfiH  long  by  6  in  diameter,  and  loaded  it  so  as  to  fall  th 
th<*  air  in  the  line  of  its  longer  axis.  A  circle  of  6  inche 
uuiUir  was  then  loaded  till  it  fell  with  equal  velocity,  k( 
jKjrpendicular  to  the  line  of  its  fall ;  the  weight  required  t< 
the  flat  circle  with  equal  speed,  side  by  side,  through  a  f 
foot,  \^a8  4*8  greater  than  that  of  the  spheroid  (of  cour 
whole  weight  of  each  apparatus  was  thus  the  measure  ' 
rcgistance).  The  additional  weights,  used  to  bring  the  circk 
<*qual  velocity  with  the  spheroid,  were  so  arranged  within  e 
caseB,  as  to  give  equal  resistance.'  ^  The  author  conclude 
the  gas-vesHol  which  he  proposed,  having  a  length  S^ 
prrenter  than  its  greatest  breadth,  whereas  in  the  experii 
Hphcroid  the  j)roportion  was  3  to  1,  the  resistance  to  the  i 
might  be  assumed  to  be  not  greater  than  a  sixth  part  o 
which  would  oppose  a  circuhu:  plane  of  diameter  e(pial 
minor  axis. 

I  have  before  stated  (p.  52)  that  though  it  Avas  ver 
evident  that  tlie  figure  of  the  gas-vessel  must  be  a  long  - 
was  very  gonomlly  Wliovod  that  it  must  not  be  very  Ion 
has  boon  lM>Hevi*»l  that  our  upprixach  towards  the  fulfilir 
one  of  iho  rtHpnsites  of  aerial  navigation — the  eludinir  t 
*iM8HHV  of  tJu*  air  bv  jjiviuij  lonjjth  to  the  jr;us-ve^<el — was  1 
by  otbor  ivndilXons  whiob  worv  t\|ualV  csiscntial,  and 
Nfr-wus^  lo  doiUiU^d  aw  opjw^to  arr;iuc*  moJit  for  thoir  ?an?f 
Mt^i^ja^ier*  iudt-^U  in  \\M^si^Whu  >xV.^i  5iho  r.iri:ro  of  iho  iri:^ 
>houy  \>^  xMuoh^Usi  ihAt  v«*  iirx'siivr  A\is  :v.i:>3  not  be  moi 
ihivv>  nuw»*  iho  J^^^^Vjil^  of  O.ix^  u^s^^^'•r..  1  si^r.  1-iAvo  ajr.iin  t< 
!.•»  ^Jnii*  ^\^5^V  ^^^H^  IvN  iViH^  ^XNAS^^"^^*  ^^v.  >x  >/..'>.  >.o  pror.c-r.uc 
*"\A^.lK\i^^  xM""  >i*iV,v)^  1^^^^  \\N')i"^wr;V^vv  ^v^*:'i>  T.*^  >»JkTt'  Kxn  a<;>Ul] 
'i^jrvAT'A  4^4  l'^:,^?Jl^^  X^^,^^  Ka>\*>  ^^x-i,"!!    >*  l>.  i\'C  s;f:-  "iCl.     Evt.::: 


\,  ^^     ..  .y .-»  >ft\>;  V 


«  •,»     Km  '*». 
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liopdeas.  We  never  sbonld  be  able  to  attair.  a:.v  «:-.  I  ■!.:  •  j". 
the  air  with  such  mi^rable  tubrs  a.*  Tess*l*  ':  -^..t  ■  :.  :■..•.•  :  r-  - 
portioM would  be.  I  do  not  believe  there  ;*  i:.;.  -■-.:-  :-:•>•  r-iv. 
in  nature  as  this  antagoniam  of  cond:;;:::-  w.:\.i  ::..:^.  •-ta- 
tted for  the  purpor^e  of  preveL::i.r  ti?  frc:..  :.-.-.  r:i:.j  ■  ur 
jlominion  over  the  ocean  of  tJie  atnic  =j-L^:re.  T;.r:rv  i.-r  ;.:i:.-i!- 
te  mterposed,  no  doubt,  to  star:  up  in  i::r  j^i:.  :.:  r\-r-r  s'kt, 
bot  not  to  thwart  \u^  onlj  to  Etic-ulate  Ui  ^.  ev.ri^:.  f-r  :;.-!: 
nnquiahment. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tr.e  gas-ve-s*.-!  mu?:   ;  -:•  lor  j 
and  thin,  of  some  fiah-l ike  form.     Ther-r  n^.aT  r-e  ';::£:u".:ir5  ::. 

m 

practically  adopting  such  shaj^s  t^--  the  wirk  t:.a:  air-era:':  :.::.-  t 
«>;  but  there  are  no  impc-seibilitie?.  ar.i  iLe  r.:ere  cinici;l:;-f- 
most  Tanish  before  the  neccssiiT  of  tur  j-ucce-i-s.  T:.:?  s».-eri:s  t- 
nave  been  perceived  by  a  humble  ph:-.:a':jh».r  in  a  i::*I-.-  •.■■.ui.try 
^""ge  in  Fiance,  M.  Jullitn.  tlie  wcrkir.g  TiratclM:iak-i:r.  w:.::i» 
I  have  before  had  occarion  to  men:: or.. 

^  experiment  was  publiclv  ma<:e  in  the  Hi:  ro:r  n:e.  a: 
rans,  on  November  C.  Ihbf.K  of  which  an  acciunt  n:av  ie  lour.d 
m*La  Presse'  of  the  foUowing  day,  and  in  '  L'lllnsrratii :;  *  n 
November  15-22.  The  laner  journal  gives  a  drawing'  '.:  tl.e 
*pp«ratU3  with  which  this  exhibition  was  ma'Ie.  I:  was  a  fiAi- 
snaped  gas-vessel,  with  a  clockwork  mechani>m  susj^^ndoJ  to  it. 
;  fhich  were  driven  a  jjair  of  screw  jrof^eilt-rs  attaciied  to  tho 
adeoftfce  fish  near  the  head.  In  this  skeic-h  the  lonj  axis  of 
tlie  vesKl  is  made  7^  inches  lon;r.  and  the  preatist  thickr.t-s?  t 
^^'^  The  dimcLSiOns  are  not  stated,  but  the  drawir.ir  is  pro- 
«olj  not  ^  frcjji  tjje  true  projiortion :  the  ratio  of  the  great*.?: 

tt.cbi€K.  then,  to  the  lenjrth  was  _-  .     Xow  this  is   s^"»:nothir.i: 

'iie  a  5ha:.e.  and  the  little  air- craft  is  stated  to  have  llown  sue- 
**==^-v  aaiiist  the  wind.  How  did  its  contriver  arrive  at  li.is 
r-rs'^t.  An  account  cf  a  visit  to  him  a^U  inform  us.  i;nd.  as  i: 
T~-  a  2""Xfd  example  or  the  industry  of  retired  gtiiiiis,  I  si: a".". 
-yr.r::.  The  writer  aDrxrars  to  be  a  literarv  crentloinan  with  :i 
•^•:r  I'f.T  aerci^v.k-s,  an  ardent  belief  that  it  is  our  destiny  t.« 
<:7  :::=  use  cf  the  art.  and,  as  appears  from  this  oxtraor.  :i 
i^i  rerce:::on  of  worth   in  a  fellow-worker.     1  nanslato  his 
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wordM'  from  his  lively,  popular  brochure  on  '  Balloons,'  ] 
published:  — 

'  We  have  been  to  see  M.  JuUien  at  the  little  village  in  -w 
he  lireB.  We  found  him  there  in  a  small  eliop  rattier  less  tJ 
porter's  lodge ;  he  was  busied  in  setdng  to  rights  the  wc 
clocka  and  huge  silver  watches  of  the  inhabitants  of  Villi 
He  took  us  up  into  a.  little  room  about  mx  feet  square,  nhei 
showed  ufl  the  principle  forma  of  screw-propellera  which  he 
tried  before  he  determined  to  employ  the  two  vanes  whld 

now  in  use.  He  told  us  how  he  had  been  led,  by  obser 
thfl  wings  of  ineects,  to  round  the  angles  of  his  vanea,  and  to 
them  grentar  atifl'neaa  towards  their  ]xiint  of  attachment ;  ho* 
had  made  trial  of  his  mechaniam  by  making  little  cars,  to  y/'. 
were  fixed  the  propellers  that  he  wished  to  test,  run  alo0| 
iron  wire  stretched  up  in  the  fields.  PaBsing  then  to  the  fori 
be  given  to  the  gas-vessel,  he  showed  us  Utile  spindles  of  w 
of  whicl  he  had  studied  the  movements  in  water.  Finally 
explained  to  us  how  he  had  been  led  to  fix  the  two  ruddei 
the  extremity  of  his  apparatus.  The  mayor  of  the  village 
intelligent  and  good  man,  told  ua  the  tale  of  the  life  of  persi 
ranee  and  of  dienppointmenta  of  all  earts,  which  the  poor  inve 
had  had  to  lead  before  he  had  arrived  ut  any  result.  The  wi 
of  1847,  the  years  1848  and  1849,  the  cholera,  want  of  v 
the  death  of  his  wife,  did  not  prevent  him  from  steadily  ■ 
suing  his  idea,  refusing  all  aasi-itance  which  the  warden  of 
parish  offered  him  frv)m  the  fund.s  elevated  to  the  service 
charity.' 

This  is  a  hero  indeed.  All  honour  to  M.  Tui^n  for  his ) 
words  for  M.  JuUien, 

Now  this  poor  mechanic  has  done  more  towards  Hettling 
question  of  aerial  navigation  than  all  the  learned  academies 
encyclopEedists  in  Eui'ope  have  done,  either  in  favourin| 
struggles  or  in  endeavouring  to  prove  its  impossibility, 
simply  and  faithfuUy  set  to  work  to  aak  the  best  queatioa 
could  of  Nature,  nothing  doubting  that  hhe  would  render  him 
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Bfl  However,  though  M.  Jullien  has  clcjirly  seen  Avhat  tlic  true 
nt  of  shape  fixr  an  air-craft  must  be,  and  though  ha  h:iH  cvi- 
WfBettowork  in  the  right  way  to  teat  his  conceptions  by 
openmeBt,  he  has  not  8ho¥m  liow  tlic  pro[)cr  form  is  to  be 
liiptiBd  to  a  gas-yeasel  of  navigable  dimensions ;  at  least,  he  is 
■trtited  to  hare  done  so  in  the  accounts  of  his  experiments 
wt  I  haye  seen*  What  he  has  shown  is  that  he  knew  what 
Ae  Aape  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  had  found  this  out,  while 
■wnton  richer  and  more  favoured  than  himself  had  been  wastinjr 
«e  and  money  in  building  useless,  shapeless  toys. 

Tbe  great  question  involved  in  this  problem  of  the  best  sliape 
« the  gaa-yesael,  and  of  the  boat  too— lor  in  a  working  air- 
»»  that  will  be  a  very  important  point — is,  what  is  the  resis- 
tace  of  the  air  to  bodies  of  different  forms  ?  What  is  the  form 
to  which,  at  a  given  velocity,  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  least? 
*w  there  is  positively  no  answer  at  all  to  these  questions,  yet 

*  w  given.    The  question  has  never  yet  been  asked  of  Nature. 
^  ttpenmentB  would  yield  more  interesting  results,  and  few 

5^  he  made  more  easily*  and  simply  than  a  scries  undertaken 

*  ™e  pnrpoae  of  ascertaining  these  points.  It  has  never  been 
^^  and  wise  men  have  been  contented  to  suppose  that  the 
"■*wDce  of  the  air  is  so  great  as  to  render  vain  all  attempts  to 
^^'^^  it  The  only  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  that  we 
F»«e8B,  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  the  results  of  some  experiments 
r*°®  ^7  Mr.  RoTise,  and   others   by  Mr    Kobins  and  by  Dr. 

OHon.    The  first-mentioned  results  are  given  in  a  table  by 

•  Smeaton,  in  a  paper  of  his  entitled  *  An  Experimental  En- 

^  into  the  Natural  Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  to  turn  Mills 

0  ner  Machines.'  ^     No  statement  is  given  as  to  the  mode  by 

^.  Rouse's  measures  of  force  were  obtained ;    but,   it 

J^  ^cierstood  that  the  authority  given  for  them  was  that  of  a 

^^P^rimenter,  they  have  always  been  accepted  as  correct. 

Inev  are  nf  y^«  •  •  •      .        i    ^ 

J     ^  vji  no  use  m  attempting  to   estimate  what  resistance 

L  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  *^^^  progress  of  air-craft.     The 

3  refer  only  to  the  resistance,  estimated   in  pounds,  to 

planes  moving  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  their  surfaces, 

'^"^"^hical  Transactions/  vol.  li.  part  I.  1759,  p.  165. 
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IB  greatest;  but  air- sailors  mity,  b;  cbooaing  the  level  at  wliivh 
they  will  navigate,  redace  the  resistance  to  tJieir  progreiss  to  any 
traction  of  what  it  would  be  at  the  aurface.  Experiments,  thare- 
Ibre,  made  on  the  dense  air  at  the  surlace  cannot,  it  might  be 
said,  prove  anything  nguinst  the  pos)ubility  of  actions  concerned 
with  the  rarer  Huid  of  the  upper  regions. 

And  so  matters  have  stood :  wo  have  yet  learned  nothing 
more  about  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Indeed,  tlioiigh  people 
were  fnlly  impressed  with  its  magnitude  when  they  thought  of 
balloon  propulsion,  they  were  almost  inclined  to  ignore  its  exist' 
ence  when  it  interfered  with  their  own  pursuits.  It  was  supposed 
by  railway  engineers  that  the  resistnuce  to  trains  in  motion  was 
independent  of  their  speed  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  air  to  their  motion  was  nothmg,  B'lt,  iu  1838,  Dr.  Lardner 
conducted  a  course  of  experiments  upon  trains  allowed  to  run 
down  railways  upon  inelined  planes.  'From  such  experiments  , 
it  folluwed,'  saya  this  author,  '  contrary  to  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously mipposed,  that  the  amotmt  of  resistance  to  railw^ay-trnins 
had  a  dependence  on  the  npeed  ;  that  thia  dependence  was  of 
great  practical  Imporlanoe,  the  roslatance  being  subject  to  very 
considerable  variation  at  different  speeds ;  and  that  this  source  ol* 
rei^staace  arises  from  the  atmosphere  which  the  train  encoimttra. 
This  was  rendered  obvious  by  the  different  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  motiou  of  a  train  of  coaches,  and  to  that  of  a  train  of  low 
waggons  of  equal  weight.' '  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hint  thus 
obtained,  no  experimeuts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  actual  amount  of  this  resistance  of  the  air;  so  that  this  hint 
has  led  us  to  no  new  information  on  this  subject.  And  not  only 
have  railway  engineers  not  provided  themselves  with  any  such 
data  as  would  be  of  u«e  to  aerial  engineers  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, but  they  have  gone  on  pretty  nearly  as  if  they  had  never 
learned  that  this  great  force  was  ever  active  in  retarding  their 
speed,  and  wasting  their  power.  And  not  only  have  they  ne- 
glected to  combat  this  by  providing  suitable  bows  and  stems  to 
the  trains  for  diminisliing  this  obstacle  '  to  their  speed,  and  the 

'  Lsninor,   'Tha   Steam   Engine   Mplnined  an\   illastrateij,'  7A  f 
London.  18i().  p.  410. 

'  There  caii  Lie  no  doubt  tliat  if  the  furo  pan  of  the  ti 


,'  rkj^ 
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expenditure  of  their  coke,  but  they  have  proceeded  in  their  cal- 
culations, and  stated  their  results  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  train-engines,  just  as  if  this  condition  was  unknown.  For 
instance,  in  the  book  just  quoted,  a  few  pages  afler  that  in  which 
this  £ict  is  stated,  it  is  calculated  that  a  train  is  moved  along  the 
road  by  a  force  of  about  23*4  pounds  per  ton  of  the  gross  load.^ 


with  a  shield,  or  cut-air,  which  might  be  glazed  so  as  to  enable  the  engine 
drivers  to  see,  if  the  spaces  between  the  carriages  were  closed  up,  and  if  the 
tndn  were  provided  with  a  tail,  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  their  passage, 
and  the  power  necessary  to  produce  a  given  speed,  would  be  much  diminished. 
It  is  probable  that  barometers  hung  one  in  front  of  the  foremost,  and  another 
behind  the  last  carriage  of  one  of  our  express  trains,  would  indicate  a  per- 
ceptible difbrence  in  the  pressures  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  points,  the 
latter  being  probably  below,  and  the  former  above  that  duo  to  the  actual 
atmospheric  pressure.    The  experiment  could  be  easily  tried ;  and  would 
be  worth  trying. 

*  Lardner,  'Steam  Engine,'  p.  414.  It  is  stated  that  a  train  weighing 
80  tons  is  propelled,  at  about  31  miles  per  hour,  by  a  force  which  is  shown 
to  be  equal  to  about  1875  pounds  exerted  constantly  in  the  direction  of 
motion.  Now  supposing  that  the  only  resistance  the  train  meets  with  from 
the  air  is  that  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  foremost  carriage,  and  supposing 
that  this  surface  amounts  to  50  square  feet,  which  will  not  be  far  above  the 
truth  (if  the  face  of  the  carriage  were  7  feet  on  each  side,  it  would  have  of 
coune  an  area  of  49  square  feet),  and  assuming  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
be  correctly  stated  in  Koase's  table  (where  for  30  miles  per  hour  it  is  stated 
to  be  4*429,  and  for  35  miles  6*027  pounds  per  square  foot),  we  may  take 
the  resistance  due  to  30*93  miles  per  hour  (the  mean  speed  of  the  experi- 
ments to  which  the  statement  refers)  to  be  4*5  pounds  per  square  foot.   The 

vhde  resistance,  then,  on  the  front  :&ce  of  the  fore  carriage  would  be 

225 

4ox50  =  225  pounds.    Now =  *12  :  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole 

*^  1875 

available  force,  consumed  in  striving  against  the  resistance  of  the  air.     Now 

even  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be  well  worth  diminishing :  but  it  is  no  doubt 

far  greater,  for  every  carriage-front  must  add  something  to  the  resistance ; 

thou^  of  course,  not  so  much  as  if  it  were  not  shielded  by  the  vehicle 

before  it.     A  certain  portion  of  the  atmosphere  between  the  carriages  must, 

if  they  are  close  together,  be  carried  forward  with  them  in  a  state  of  rest ; 

but  that  this  quiescence  is  by  no  means  perfect  will  be  readily  conceived  by 

*Dy  railway  traveller  who  has  sat  near  the  o]^n  window  of  a  train-carriage, 

aadlMuig  the  engine.     If  there  is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  back 

**  *•  "^  the  next,  as  when  a  long  train  is  interrupted  by  some  low 

unee  of  the  air  to  the  front  of  the  coach  that  comes  next 
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It  having  been  shown  just  before  that  there  was  one  large  ele- 
ment in  the  resistance  which  the  force  had  to  overcome  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  load,  and  that,  therefore,  the  force 
exerted  cannot  be  measured  at  all  by  the  load  of  the  train. 

More  recently  Mr.  Scott  Russell  read  a  paper  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  *  *  On  the  Resistance 
of  the  Air  to  Railway-Trains  at  High  Velocities.'  This  gentle- 
man takes  the  resistance  of  the  air  into  consideration  as  one  of 
the  forces  to  be  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  engine  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  mentions  it  and  acknowledges  its  importance ;  but  in  his 
estimate  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  engine,  he  ignores  it  alto- 
gether, by  expressing  the  work  of  the  engine  in  terms  of  the 
weight  of  the  load.  This  gentleman  contributes  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  what  the  resistance  of  the  air  is ;  but  assumes  it, 
according  to  the  regular  dynamical  theory,  as  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  surface  resisted,  to  the  density  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  train,  taken  conjointly.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  experiments  in  which  he  is  understood  to  have 
been  engaged,  on  the  resistance  of  water  to  ships,  had'  not  led 
him  to  speculate,  at  least,  on  the  diminution  which  might  be 
effected  in  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  railway-trains  by  modify- 
ing their  form. 

However,  though  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  important  element  of  aerial  navigation  may  be  controlled, 
we  might  hope  ,to  get  some  hints  from  our  somewhat  fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  the  resistance  of  water  to  bodies  passing  through  it. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  practical  dynamics,  however,  is 
far  from  perfect ;  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  tend  to  prove  that 
the  resistance  of  the  liquid  (water)  to  bodies  passing  through  it  is 
much  diminished  by  increasing  their  length.  An  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  this  head  was  made  by  the  French  Acade- 
micians. Colonel  Beaufay  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  a 
course  of  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  water  to  wooden 
figures  of  various  forms  entirely  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Ills 
results  are  minutely  recorded  in   a  magnificent  volume  printed 

behind  the  gap,  must  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  encountered  by  the  first 
carriage. 

*  'Report  of  Proceedings  of  Brit.  Assoc'  for  1846,  Part  II.  p.  109. 
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afler  bis  death  by  his  son.     More  recently  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
undertook  to  conduct  some  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Britisib  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  best  forms  for  ships.     He  remarks  :  ' — 
'  In  nothing  does  calculation  more  completely  fail  than  in  the 
attempt  to  determine  beforehand  the  speed  of  a  sliip  constructed 
on  given  lines,  or  to  show  how  a  form  may  be  so  altered  as  to 
render  it  &ster  than  before.'     He  demonstrated  that  for  each 
velocity,  there  is  a  corresponding  form  and  diinension  peculiarly 
Boited  to  receive  such  speed  from  the  exertion  of  a  given  amount 
of  force.    This  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  will  no  doubt  one  diiy 
be  ascertained  to  be  equally  true  of  the  air,  and  will  be  recognised 
as  bearing  most  closely  on  the  various  recpiirements  of  the  traffi*^ 
of  the  air.     The  building  of  gas-vessels  will  be  a  distinct  art,  in 
which  as  much  science  and  skill  will  have  to  be  invested  as  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  or  the  construction  of  mil  way- engines.    But 
the  perfection  of  the  art  will  not  be  lell  to  4Vee'  competition,  and 
the  private  enterprise  of  individuals,  or  of  companies,  or  of  con- 
gregations devout  in  the  worship  of  mammon,  but  will  be  secured 
by  the  co-operation,  for  the  common  benefit,  of  men,  peoples,  and 
governments.     But  co-operation  on  a  smaller  scale  will  make  the 
beginning  which  experiments  hereafter  will  devekip  to  maturity. 
A  most  disheartening  statement  occurs  in  one  of  Mr.  Scott 
Kussell's  brief  notices  on  this  subject.^     It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Colonel  Beaufay  had  niade  a  series  of  experiments  at  a  cost  of 
30,000/.,  but  that  these  are  of  little  value,  as  the  forms  of  which 
he  made  use  were  not  such  as  are  required  for  ships.     Thus!i,  in 
one  short  sentence,  is  dismissed  as  worthless  an  amount  of  careful 
and  persevering  labour,  which  to  quiet,  easy-going  jxH^ple  it  is 
almost  awful  to  contemplate.     *  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works 
that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour    that    I   had 
laboured  to  do :  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  oi*  spirit, 
and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun.'  ^ 

Now,  there  is  another  remarkable  pv>int  about   tlioso  li«juivl- 
resistance  experiments.     Mr.   Scott  liussolTs  rosult^    wiiiv-h  no 

»  *Crit.  Assoc.  Report,'  meeting  of  lSi;».  \\  I  TJ. 

'  '  Brit.  Absoc.  Rep. 

*  *  licdesiastes/  c.  ii.  v.  11. 
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doubt  are  not  all  '  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  are  not  pub- 
lished, or  if  published,  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  I  was  writing  these  pages  about  fluid-resistance, 
and  had  come  to  this  very  point,  I  find  my  own  disappointment 
on  this  matter  echoed  by  two  other  persons,  thus  : 

*  A  correspondent  asks  "  Where  he  can  find  an  account  of 
Mr.  Scott  Russell's  wave  line  theory  ?  "  "We  believe  that  Mr. 
Russell's  views  on  ship-building  have  not  been  given  to  the 
public  in  any  work,  or  in  the  transactions  of  any  society.  At 
least  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  our  search.'* 

So  not  only  do  we  know  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be  eluded  by  appropriate  forms,  but 
we  know  very  little  about  the  behaviour  of  water  as  regards  the 
same  conditions.  So  that  we  cannot  even  get  the  full  benefit 
which  we  might  expect  from  analogies  between  the  fiuid  air  and 
the  liquid,  with  which  we  are  more  intimately  acquainted.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  both  cases  the  resistance  due 
to  a  given  area  of  cross  section  may  be  immensely  diminished  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  forms.  The  only  doubt  is,  as  to  the 
limits  beyond  which  this  diminution  may  be  carried. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kind  of  resistance  which 
ships  have  to  encounter  is  very  different  from  that  which  will 
attend  the  movement  of  air-crafl.  In  the  first  place,  the  ships 
of  the  present  day  are  only  partly  immersed  in  the  liquid. 
Floating  as  they  do  on  the  surface  of  water,  they  have  two  re- 
sistances to  face ;  that  of  the  water  to  their  lower  parts,  and  that 
of  the  air  to  the  part  above  the  water-line.  Again,  the  amount 
of  resistance  offered  by  the  water  to  vessels  at  sea  is  continually 
varying,  by  reason  of  the  irregularities  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
pitching  and  rolling  of  the  vessel,  by  reason  of  which  the  form  of 
the  part  immersed  is  ever  changing.  Secondly,  the  kind  of  form 
best  suited  for  sailing-vessels  must  be  a  mean  of  various  shapes, 
each  best  adapted  to  sail  under  a  wind  me(*ting  it  at  a  different 
angle ;  and  this  mean  is  probably  very  different  from  the  lines 
on  which  the  fleetest  steamer  would  be  built.  Farther,  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  length,  and  there- 

>  »Mech.  Mag/  vol.  liv  p.  268  (No.  1443,  April  6,  1851). 
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fore  to  the  swiftness,  of  all  steamships  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  ufled,  that  is,  by  the  liability  of  a  long  narrow  VfNSfl 
to  *  break  its  back  '  if  its  length  is  unc(|ually  Hupporti?(l  un  the 
waves.  This,  as  I  shall  hereafler  endeavour  to  show,  is  not  tiif 
case  with  gas- vessels  for  aerial  navigation.  An  air.craft  is  niiithiT 
a  bird,  a  fish,  nor  a  ship;  its  nearest  relative  is  an  arruw.  IT 
any  man  has  ascertained  by  careful  experiment  the  best  lonnn 
for  arrows,  he  has  given  the  best  hiutd  we  can  yet  find  lor  the 
shapes  of  gas- vessels ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  acc<mnl  oi 
such  experiments. 

The  results  of  Colonel  Beaufoy  come  nearest  in  anaK^y  Vt 
the  &cts  which  we  require,  as  they  were  obtained  with  hod'n." 
immersed  entirely  in  a  sinirle  '  medium.'  They  will  be  very 
interesting  some  day,  as  points  oi*  comparisozi  wi'Jj  the  future 
results  of  similar  experimeutf  on  bodies  moving  in  the  air.  And 
though  they  may  not  be  so  usef'jj  ab  Le  desiied.  ior  the  piirj^u-i- 
of  ship-builders,  who  are  couteuiecl  u-  see  their  handiwork  float 
duck-like  on  the  surface,  they  muy  'f>e  aj)j»re'jiaU;d  by  the  niarimi.* 
of  the  future,  who  will  convey  their  car^zoet  within  tlie  sea  win  li- 
the consumers  of  the  produce  are  dashing  through  tlie  ajj*. 

M.  Jullien,  the  French  phiiO'?'.>pher.  whom  I  uientioJi<'.d  u  !•  w 
pages  back,  having  no  accese^  lo  ine  recordb  of  the  i4:hiuit:ii«  i  .  i 
learned  Frenchmen  or  English mei..  rijL'hr-y  took  tht-  \n-ni  ••.m.. 
that  was  open  to  him,  and  maot  e.^periini^uib  lor  iiini.v  l<  11> 
no  doubt  considered  that  if  uih  wa^^.*  u.u  ijo'.  >^ivc  inm  t  >(«  ;: 
the  facts  he  required,  it  would  a:  ieas:  give  hiiij  hiula  liiiii  w^  ..  i 
not  lead  him  &r  wrong  if  he  folio weo  iu'UL. 

However,  to  deduce  exact  con'.-.aiijiit  br  v^  iii«  iiu    n  l.-  ■■ 
elastic  fluid,  from  the  behaviour  u:   i.  ijiju<c  i^,  «/iiii|.ii«.ii. . . 
sluggish  as  water,  is  clearly  impobe::>i« .     Tutiit  i<i,<:(  i.<  • .    .. 
•resistance  must  be  generaUy  the  bajj*...   oui  ii.in   ;..!...»  ..!. . 

detail,  which  will  govern  tlie  line.*   ^a•i»?:I^J.    *]    i/n.     ■ 

dissimilar.     This  is  a  matter  ye:  v.   :j*    «;;*'^i^.iv    .*•■• 
ever,  we  may  conquer  nature  by  obevj.j;-  i\^  x^„. 

Here,  then,  is  another  of  our  re'j  u.m  „«;  .      J  ut  ,.i..ii 
craft  must  be  of  an  elongated  fonn,  iv  twi'j^i  tum    h.  .  i... . 
oir,  and eludina  its  resistance^  to  ret^tc/*  ii^  /.*yi.#^'  ..*,',«  .. 
obU  by  th  "a  given  amauHi  o/ yjt/.i,i 

u 
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po«ed  U>  the  air,  into  an  elastic  solid.  Tbis  Bubs1ai>ce,  indepeud-  :b 
eutly  of  the  facility  of  its  pTeparation  and  application  as  a  varniali,  ,d 
in  found  to  atiBwer  even  better  than  india-rubber  for  the  purpose  <  3 
of  niuking  woven  textures  air-tight.  Other  materials  are  some-  j, 
tinioa  mixed  with  the  oil  in  making  the  varniah,  and  the  product  -^ 
is  oommoniy  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  for  the  purpose  of  - 
thinning  it  imd  making  it  more  easy  to  be  laid  on  with  a  brush.  ■> 
The  latter  volatilo  oii  evaporates  and  leaves  the  air-proof  mata-  ^ 
rinl  on  iha  coated  surface,  English  varnish -makers  are  apt  to  ^ 
make  a  myNtery  of  tlieir  art,  conceiving  themaelves  bound  to  do  ,j 
•10  by  tlio  divine  law  of  competition.  Each  of  course  has  some  '^ 
docrct,  and  can  produce  an  incomparably  better  article  than  caA  , 
imyonu  elw  in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  them  caa  '^ 
mako  u  material  anything  like  so  good  as  a  few  experiments  , 
■oientiltoally  oonducteil  would  enable  any  careful  person  to  pre*  _ 
pure  for  hiitiBolf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
donl  to  be  learned  yet  in  the  art  of  making  air-proof  varnisfaes; 
nnd  tmo  of  the  first  things  the  'Aeronautic  Association'  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  set  some  good  chemists  to  work  on  this  maiter. 

Mr.  Wi«o,  an  American  ballcbner,  who  has  recently  published 
M)  Kmtidng  Account  of  his  ndventiires  in  the  air,  very  frankly  1 
maA  libtTnlly  gives  11a  the  result  of  hia  experience  in  the  art  of 
lur-priiotiug  gna~vewcla.'  Mr.  Wise  aays  that  he  prefers  the 
Un»e«l-oil  gum  to  any  other  varnish,  finding  that,  when  carefully 
pnpKnnl,  it  nll|l^n^s  ao  adaiixture  of  metallic  oxides  or  of  other  J 
sttlMtwtcea  to  niditamtting  or  to  inciense  its  firmness,  lie  says  that 

•p|>llnnc(K.    Y«Un«Ar)>UdcnM''mhtl7TMCiiiaDtaaf  oiled  silk  are  sometimw      , 
•dltl  (or  g«allam<<n ;  hut  it  ii  a  ^ral  palj  tlial  lailias  do  not  couileweDd  to   * 
WM  iiitt«ir|«inf  vnippen  vith  vbifh  lU*  fmUIj  dtg&nt  mstenal  mil    m 
l^nvciib  iheiu.    Sitkx  <rf  Mai  [ttltvnv  ukI  M)t«  hna^  vaniished  with  lliis    ^ 
iiit'^UBi,  fnrm  tw;  b««M>IU  tuliH««,  «Udi  bo  Iwly  Moi  be  uhamed  cf.    '^ 
A  |twm««t  Mbl*  of  fwh  elMk.  Utft  «MMich  to  •an^op*  tbe  vhote  praaon.     ^ 
may  t*  MrneJ  JH  ■  «M<hnt*t.T>«iBBl  ntini*:  aod.  in  obi  changeBbla 
•tHwMh  vimM  *nM  4a  ^nwl  wrtict^    I  hatw**  ikat  ika  elutic  fignras  of 
Amm  aad  aaiiMh.  vWck  an  tBIirti  i  ftu*  ^mrnuy.  a*d  >old  in  our  toj 
•k«f«  M  »a4a  «(  KMM>y«w>fc  w  iafcawfctet.  aia  mtik  cfaiefl.v  of  tin 
IjMmA  w>l<8wa.    t^JavU  thM»b««arti«C«a«te«Udiitiiiight  be 

pM. 
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this  substance  is  as  bord  and  more  permanently  elastic  than  India- 
nibber ;  and  when  applied  in  the  way  which  he  recommends,  in 
three  or  four  thin  coatings,  it  no  doubt  will  be  more  gas-proof 
tium  a  thicker  layer  of  the  exotic  gum.  Wise  states  that  the 
best  texture  which  he  has  met  with  as  a  vehicle  for  the  varnish 
18  'Tussore  silk,'  a  material  woven  in  India  by  the  natives  from 
the  cocoon  of  the  wild  silkworm.  He  says  it  is  the  cheapest  silk 
aold  in  America,  and  that  it  is  the  strongest  envelope  material  he 
knows.  Tussore  silk  is  a  scarce  article  in  England  now ;  very 
little  of  it  is  imported ;  it  is  unknown  in  many  of  the  silk-mercers' 
thopB ;  a  little  of  it  is  made  up  into  light  capes  for  gentlemen ;  it  is 
neither  bleached  nor  dyed,  being  of  a  pale  drab  colour.  It  is 
most  remarkably  strong,  the  fibre  being  much  stouter  than  that 
of  common  silk.  It  is  not,  however,  close  enough  in  texture  (at 
least  those  specimens  that  I  have  seen  are  not)  to  make  a  good 
material  for  gas-envelopes,  it  requires  so  much  varnish  to  stop 
the  pores. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which 
balloons  are  made ;  cotton,  muslin,  or  cambric,  mixtures  of  silk 
and  cotton  and  linen,  are  also  used.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
billooner  who  takes  a  pride  in  his  vessel  has  it  woven  with  care 
of  good  materials.  The  envelope  of  Mr.  Bell's  eggoon  (1850) 
was  a  most  beautiful  texture,  so  close  that  a  microscope  would 
Karcely  enlarge  the  interstices  of  the  threads  into  perceptible 
holes;  this  is  of  course  essential  in  aerial  navigation,  which,  not 
ballooning,  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Bell. 

M.  Dupuis  Delcourt  launched,  on  May  21,  1848,  in  Paris  a 
laige  balloon  of  silk  prepared  with  gutta-percha,  the  only  in- 
atance,  he  informs  us,  of  this  substance  being  applied  in  balloon- 
building.^  Of  other  materials  that  have  been  used  for  the  con- 
atmction  of  gas  envelopes  goldbeater's-skin  has  long  been  a 
&vourite  for  the  small  experimental  balloons.^     This  substance 

>  Delcourt,  'Manuel,'  p.  163. 

•  This  material  will  no  doubt  ore  long  be  entirely  superseded  in  all  its 
applications  bj  Bome  new  compounds  that  will  be  obtained  by  orgiinie 
ehemifltiy  from  the  domain  of  vegetal  nature ;  of  soeh  aun-cotton  and 
gQtta-peicha  membranes  give  us  hints.    It  is  eTident^  nea  of 

nodeni  inventors  and  travellers  are  tending  remarkaUg  ^n^ 
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has  also  been  employed  for  making  a  large 
M.  Dupuifl  Delcourt  made  an  ascent  in  Paris,  in  Jnij  ItESl, 
a  gas  globe  made  of '  baudruches.'     Twenty  thooauid  ^am 
used  in  making  the  vessel ;  they  were  placed  three-tluck 
the  lower  and  four- thick  alx>ut  the  upper  part  of  the 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  of  late  yeftrs  many 
have  been  made  of  textures  treated  with  caontchoiie,  Hke 
Macintosh  cloth.     I  have  already  alluded  '  to  the 


product N  for  animal  matters  in  tho  sorvice  of  hnman 
with  tho  double  revelation  of  Liebig,  that  farinaceous  food  embodiesi 
nutriment  as  can  l>e  ohtained  fn>m  AckIi,  and  that  flesh  coDtains  (i 
one,  whyliml  thouf^ht  aliout  it,  knew  1)efore),  besides  these  nntritioasi 
enrUiUi  ezcrcmentitious  subHttinoes,  which,  in  killingand  eating, 
on  thftir  mail  Ut  the  earth  bj  the  natural  course  (see  a  translatioii  bj  FmC^ 
Oregory  of  mtmn  pajjero  by  Liebig  on  tho  extracts  of  flesh,  pubiiihrf  J^ ' 
Kngbind  under  the  crui-l  minnomer  of  '  Ilosoarches  on  the  ChemistiJ  ^  / 
yittui/  IHii),  will  help  Ut  a  change  in  some  of  our  ciTilised  habits.    Ite 
fiirts  will   haMt^in  the  day  when  the  barbarous  and  disgusting  pnctiei  rf 
slaying  animals  for  frxxl  will  disapptmr  from  tho  earth,  or  be  lingeriiigpi^ 
hafMi  only  in  the  refinement  of  mtmo  such  blessed  people  as  the  KayaotiC 
IWneo.     liut,  though  there's  a  goo<l  time  coming,  we  shall  probaUy  cot* 
tjuue  for  s^mie  years  yet  to  sacrifice  to  our  tastes  the  moral  delicacy  cf  a 
few,  by  employing  them  as  butrhtrrH,  whilu  they  will  be  repaying  the  ivjoj 
by  adminitttering  U}  us  hucIi  nit'eties  uh  kreatine  and  inosinic  acid,  and  other 
fioisons  subtler  still,  frtmi  the  blood  of  feverous  bensts — the  fuel  of  disetiSi 
Ho  gold  beater's -skin,  the  lining  membnine  of  the  intestine  of  theoiz,viD 
probably  be  used  a  little  longer.     Meantime,  then,  it  may  be  worth  umb- 
tioning  that  rery  l^autiful  sm;ill  Imlloons  are  made  nowby  a  most  ingenioaii 
worthy,  and  therefore  pK)r  man,  Mr.  Weinling,  of  No.  3  London  Street, 
CJaledonian  Road,  Islington.     He  mukiis  them  of  any  shape,  without  risibld 
seam,  by  a  process  of  his  own  contrivance,  of  which  he  makes  no  secret 
He  makes,  I  believe,  every  one  of  those  that  are  sold  in  tliis  country  by  the 
vendors  of  toys  and  of  scientific  instruments.     No  one  competes  with  him 
in  making  them,  for  the  double  reason  that  no  one  is  so  clever  at  the  busi- 
ness as  he  is,  and  that  be  charges  prices  so  absurdly  low  for  his  productions 
that  one  is  ashamed  to  pay  him,  and  wonders  how  he  can  make  a  living  at 
all  by  his  work.     And  yet  in  some  of  the  toyshops  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
one  of  his  balloons  double  the  price  which  the  maker  would  charge  for  it, 
to  a  person  whose  only  labour  in  the  transaction  is  that  of  handing  the 
goods  to  you  over  the  counter,  and  who  will  perhaps  put  into  your  hand  a 
paper  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  *  sole  agent '  for  tho  sale  of  the  balloons. 
♦  Sweet  Competition  I  Heavenly  Maid !  * 
»  P.  63,  above. 
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b^  Sir  G. « Cayley,  of  this  material  for  the  construction  of 
lopes.    His  view  is  that,  silk  being  debarred  by  its  expense 

adoption  for  the  vast  gas-vessels  which  will  have  to  be 
ojed,  the  double  cotton  Macintosh-cloth  would  be  the  best 
rial.  He  states  that  he  found  that  such  cloth,  weighing 
k  one  pound  per  square  yard,  was  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
I  of  2,500  pounds  on  a  piece  a  yard  in  breadth.^  He  does 
lowever,  state  that  he  has  found  it  gas-proof.  I  fear  that 
luld  be  foimd  to  fail  in  this  point  after  use  for  a  time. 
gh  very  nearly  air-tight  when  new,  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
jgrees  full  of  minute  perforations,  from  which,  under  very 
;  pressure,  even  common  air  will  escape  ;  and  the  process  of 
ing,  to  stop  them,  is  very  tedious,  and  adds  much  to  the 
It  of  the  material.     However,  no  doubt  the  manu&cture 

and  would  soon  be,  improved  if  a  large  demand  for 
roduction,  for  the  purpose  of  making  aerial  gas-vessek, 
i  render  it  worth  while  to  expend  more  study  upon  its 
;tion. 

'.  Marey  Monge,  who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  conraders 
he  gas-vessels  must  be  made  of  some  material  possessing  a 
Q  degree  of  stiffness,  strongly  recommends  that  pasteboard 
i  be  tried  in  their  construction.*  He  would  build  the 
)pe  on  a  mould  of  papers  laid  upon,  and  pasted  to,  each 

and  covered  with  a  coating  of  marine  glue.  He  attributes 
otion  to  Guyton  de  Morveau,  a  physicist,  who,  in  the  early 
>f  the  balloon,  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  new  art, 
.ch  he  witnessed  the  first  promise.  There  ai-e,  perhaps,  some 
of  aerial  gas- vessels  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  conveni- 
of  ^this  material,  such  as  those  that  may  be  required  for 
ig  large  burdens  at  small  speed,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
r  of  original  expense  may  be  more  an  object  than  the  long 
ance  of  the  apparatus  or  the  careful  preservation  of  the  gas. 
eve,  however,  that  for  vessels  intended  for  speedy  locomotion 
ibstance  will  not  be  found  very  suitable, 
lit  the  boldest  proposal  is  that  the  gas-vessel  should  be 
of  metal.     There  is  something  fascinating  to  the  imagina- 

»  *  Mech.  Mag.',  vol.  xxvi.  p.  4J* 
2  Monge,  '  Etudes,'  pp.  24,  23 
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liiQ  Copper  Balloons  by  which,  in  1670,  be  proposed  to  lift  men 

nd  weights  into  the  air,  and  to  navigate  the  same.     His  desire 

lu  to  exhaust  the  said  metal  globes  of  air,  and  so  render  them 

kojant.    Now  if  he  had  been  rather  less  practical  and  more 

theoretical,  i.e.  if  he  had  imagined  an  JSthereal  Air,  instead  of 

ipeaking  of  a  yacuum,  such  as  Torricelli  has  shown  him,  he 

Ktuld  have  hit  ofi*  such  a  balloon,  as  has  been  built  in  modem 

fcya,  to  a  nicety.     At  any  rate,  the  two  fancies  put  together 

ism  an  excellent  anticipation  of  nineteenth  century  work,  a  kind 

^prophecy  at  which  Middle  Age  friars  and  seventeenth  century 

Asaits  were  very  skilful. 

There  seems,  indeed — and  this  is  a  curious  fact — to  be  some- 
Aing  about  aeronautics  not  a  little  captivating  to  the  priestly 
•lind.  For  the  notion  of  a  rigid  balloon  did  not  sleep  with  the 
I  Tenerable  clergymen,  secular,  regular,  and.  Protestant,  to  whom 
Ihave  above  referred ;  it  first  reappears  again,  immediately  after 
tiie  early  experiments  with  the  *  taffetas  gomm6 '  and  hydrogen, 
18  coming  from  a  Bemardine  monk.     Dom  Gauthey  ^  proposed, 

* 

*  Nearly  a  century  later  than  Lana  (in  1756),  and  twenty-eight  years 
kfiffe  Montgolfier*s  experiment,  Joseph  Galien,  a  Dominican,  professor  of 
jldlosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of  Avignon,  put  forth  a  book 
•Btitled  *L*art  de  naviguer  dans  les  airs,  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  he  merrily  pro- 
pwes  to  fill  an  enormous  bag  of  cloth  with  the  rarefied  air  of  the  upper 
•hQosphere,  by  which  it  was  to  be  buoyed  up  so  as  lo  float  with  a  huge 
Iteden  on  the  denser  fluid  of  the  lower  regions.     (See  St.  Fond,  •  Exp.'  vol. 
ip.  13.)    And  Dom  Gauthey  was  not  the  only  priest  who  about  the  time 
of  thb  balloon  discovery  was  possessed  by  a  desire  to  achieve  flight  and 
'■  the  navigation  of  the  air.     Blanchard  had  been  pursuing  his  experiments  in 
JJiechanical  flying  for  some  years,  under  the  patronage  of  M.  I'Abb^  Viennay, 
Wore  the  new-found  powers  of  hydrogen  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  his  enthu- 
siasm (Delcourt,  'Manuel,'  p.  20).     On  the  occasion  of  his  first  balloon 
Voyage  (March  4,  1784)  we  find  one  Dom  Pech,  a  Benedictine,  seated  in 
his  car  as  his  companion,  ready  no  doubt  to  work  vigorously  at  the  wings, 
>rliich  at  last  seemed  likely  to  be  flapped  with  some  success  (St.  Fond, 
*Exp.,'  V.  ii.  p.  170  ;  *  Rev.  des  Mondes,'  v.  viii.  p.  212).     And  soon  after 
M.  I'Abbe  Miollan  scandalised  devout  citizens  in  Paris  by  preparing  to 
ascend  in  a  monster  fire-balloon  on  a  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  mass ;  and 
allocked  the  mob  so  much  by  his  machine  refusing  to  mount  at  the  stated 
hour,  that  they  tore  it  to  pieces  (Tiirgan,  '  Ballons,'  p.  ' 
By  the  way,  it  is  an  odd  fancy  this  of  mobs  for  dc 
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in  17^''^,  to  (!onjstruct  &  balloon  of  cop|>er,  and  to  fill  it  with  fay — 
drogen  by  Dieans  of  an  internal  bag  of  flesible  material,  wfaicix 
should  nerve  to  sepurute  the  gas  introduced  &om  above  from  tbs 
ftir  nit  it  wnn  expiJIed  below. 

But  no  one  put  the  suggeBtion  in  practice,  notwithstanding 
that  M,  Oiiyton  de  Morveau  had  reconimended  its  trial,  and  that; 
in  IS37,  Sir.  G.  Cnyley  had  expressed  hia  belief  that  when  gaa- 
vtfflnoU  come  to  be  used  as  permanent  vehiclea  they  will  be  made 
of '  thin  nietalliu  eheets,  kept  firm  by  condensation  with  eepiiratft   , 
light  bflgn  of  gas  within,'  '  till   in   1843  M.   Marey  Monge  un- 
durlook  to  make  the  experiment.*     And  a  magnificent  experi- 
mont  it  WHS — coHtiiig  its  projeetor,  ninglc-handed,  for  sheer  lora  I 
of  Hoienao.  u  ho  relates,  the  aura  of  25,000  francs  and  75  cent*  I  'I 
In  tho  notiiwH  whicli  appeared  in  England  of  this  machine  it  it. 
apoken  of  na  being  of  copper;  it  wan,  however,  made  of  brBas.! 
Tho  miHtake  aroiu,  no  doubt,  IVom  the  translation  of  the  woi^ 

«f  pHor  h*lloonef»  if  they  do  not  work  well.  MM.  MioUan  anil  Jaminet 
•I'ani  U>  linVD  bran  ihn  flml  vicUmv.  M.  Dvghea.  vho  came  from  VJeDoa  to  ' 
vshitiil  bin  UUuua  itnil  wiagti,  wiw  tlinwhifl  for  his  pains  ia  the  Champ  i»  i 
UilN,  (ItntiniuTt.  'Mitnii*!,'  p.  32.)  Tha  taint  place  was  tbe  scene,  a  few-'' 
jvulIw  aiiix  nf  Uio  diKomStun  at  M.  do  Lennox,  whoss  -AJglo'  wai  (hwft, 
>li«UM,T»<l  by  ih*  populacfl,  (Turgan,  ■Bitlbns,'  p.  17*)  In  our  own 
exUnlTy  the  Brail  atlsmpl  to  itni<i»  ills  people  with  a  biUoon — Uiat  ot 
M.  Marrt.aV'TviuihnMn— mwtimilHTly  rpmrdrd.  (Lonardi. -11186  VoyHge,' 
fv  la,)  Itie  Unl  innlanM  wo  bar*  hail  of  iha  «i«cjm  of  this  Uadidonal 
U«  WM.  1  bfUrm.  lb*  fUli\  tin  MaT  11.  ISU,  of  tho  boge  ■  Monlgolfi^' 
«hirtiwM  InhamLlaiin)  (n>ail)ioS«rTt7Ganlc«B,bjcmirti^- Zoological.' 

*  ■  MmA.  Mac,.'  "">!'  »'"-  ^  *3X>^ 

*  Uo<««K  '  lilttjNt.' ■>!>.  »ft>XI.  I»-»S.  'nLNns.;  NcL  100,  Maidi 
Mk  MM.  Ilwn  u  KHM  wul  of  bi»i»a»c«l  MwdMr  in  Ar  ttemnt  at  tha 
ciKWMMM**  ainl  Hiv<  wf  Iba  iinni  bM  wwlw>  aMd  ill-filal  tunctore.  It 
k  *|«k*»  ufl-,*  IMH.  wbv  MM^M  h  aalWKkawof  )ULShK]rMQnBe 
MmI  m|«iui  tMisMrt  1  mkI  it  i>  ^latta  •rUn*  Out  bMth  «f  Oew  sEadamaM 

m  wttT  >*•  ih"  MHk«*aj«f.  Bm  X.  Ma•c^  in  Hw 
r<v*  t4  tk*  wMo  |«WM*  it  lb  LUimuMJon  ud  <£ 
~.\  W  fiivi*  at  kMftk  iia  ka  ■  &«Ihi,*  aanr  odm 
M  tWnM,    A*l  tlw  iittn  [iilwM^.  w  4U»finy 
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'dnTTB^'  "wbkHi  IB  used  generlcallj,  as  including  both  copper, 
'entfiB  imige,'  and  brass,  'cuivre  laiton.'  This  balloon  was 
kOtof  the  latter  mateiiaL 

IL  Monge  states  that  in  undertaking  this  experiment  he 
nfaed  to  ascertain  whether  the  metal,  being  completely  inalter- 
lUe  by  the  air  and  impermeable  by  the  gas,  would,  when 
■fficiently  thin,  answer  the  purpose  of  the  envelope  for  an  aerial 
fH-Tessel.  In  oonaidering  what  metal  he  should  select  he  re- 
jected zinc-plate,  on  a^soount  of  its  inferior  strength  and  mallea- 
bilily ;  iron  and  tinned  iron-plate,  though  having  the  advantage 
of  Btrangth  and  cheapness,  are  so  inferior  to  copper  in  durability 
uder  atmospheric  influences,  that  he  was  led  to  select  the  latter 
BBtd.  And  of  the  two  varieties,  as  they  seem  to  be  considered 
a  Frmoe,  of  this  metal  he  was  apparently  led  to  prefer  the  alloy 
vidi  sine  to  the  pure  copper,  by  the  lact  that  thin  brass  plates 
vcre  to  be  obtained  £rom  Prussia  of  a  larger  size,  and  with  equal 
ftimiess,  of  better  quality  and  of  lower  price,  than  were  then 
■ide  in  Paris  of  either  '  cuivre  rouge  ^  or  of  '  laiton/  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  to  work  with  this  German  brass  plate,  0*0001 
■kre  (equal  to  about  *004  inch)  in  thickness,  and  weighing 
Mb  kilogrammes  per  square  m^tre  (equivalent  to  1*465  poimds 
mirdupoia  per  square  yard;  built  him  of  it  a  hollow  sphere  10 
■fttres  (B3  £eet  nearly)  in  diameter ;  lined  it  with  two  thicknesses 
of  tinae-paper,  glued  sur&ce  to  siur^e,  and  varnished  with  oil, 
Md  prepared  to  mount  heavenward.^ 


'  Bat  with  all  his  care  and  pains  his  apparatus  leaked ;  and  though  he 
ludbim  on  material  for  7dO  cubic  netres  (26,475  cubic  feet)  of  hydrogen 
to  fin  his  balloon,  -which  required  only  523  c.  m.  (18,465  c.  f.)>  he  could 
oilj  get  it  three-quarters  full,  and  stir  it  would  not.  No  more  money  was 
ftrtheomiiig  to  supply  more  gas,  and  upwards  of  90/.  had  been  spent  in  the 
aonnng's  work  of  making  the  gas  already  used ;  so  the  poor  balloon  was 
illoiately  purchased  by  a  brass-founder,  and  without  any  farther  struggle 
toiifle  ended  in  the  jnelting-pot  (Turgan,  '  Ballons,'  p.  176). 

In  the  attempt  to  fill  this  vessel  M.  Monge  established  the  fact  originally 
nggeeted  by  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau,  that  balloons  made  of  material  which 
would  not  admit  of  being  folded  might  be  filled  with  hydrogen  simply  by 
nieans  of  a  tube  passing  freely  through  the  open  neck  and  rimntf  noarly  to 
tfaa  Gzown  of  the  sphere.  Thus,  as  the  gas  entered  it  at  0 
podtion  in  the  upper  part,  displacing  the  heavier  air,  whiol 
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M.  Mango  toncludes,  from  all  tlie  results  of  bis  experiment, 
ihnt  nicfallic  plate  is  not  a  fit  mtitei-tal  for  ihe  construction  of 
gas-vpssels.  imless  it  1>e  made  of  more  than  one  tliickiiess,  iio  that 
the  dffecta  of  one  plnte  mn^  be  covered  by  those  of  another; 
hut  that  the  cost  of  making,  in  such  case,  vrould  be  too  great. 
The  piiee  of  this  material,  by  the  way,  supposing  it  did  realise 
the  qiuili tics  expected  of  it,  and  that  it  were  othcTK-tse  suitable 
10  tliH  purpoeo,  would  be  in  favour  of  it^  sdoption,  for  the 
oo^  of  it  vils  4  fnui<^  80  cents  per  square  metre ;  '  only  half 
th«  price,  says  M.  I)elcourt.  of  the  »ik  textuns  commonly  em- 
ployed tiir  ballonns.*  I  &ncy,  however,  that  these  toys  ara 
not  olten  made  in  England  of  such  expeoure  texturea  as  Hum 

The  object  sought  in  the  we  of  all  tbeae  difleirat  enTelope- 
stufls  ii^  of  ooar«,  tl»>  prcrenting  the  escape  o£  the  ^b,  hj 
cva&uing  it  within  a  res^  uniting  at  once  tiM  qnalhiM  of  tx- 
tnme  lightnea  and  imperxueability.  Soc^  a  material  doca  at* 
■p|war  to  luTe  be«a  yet  iband  or,  at  hast,  to  hare  beeo  ewgred. 
the  teaavn  is  obvious.  Tea-garden  baUooos  beiag  afaamtf  tiw 
only  kind  of  gas-vcsBsI  hitherto  in  noe,  if  tfatar  ra^viHts  an 
aBswml.  thrrc  is  tint  little  i  ' 
Um  to  tiy  any  tnptoTOttMkL  0 
vanb  b,  thai  his  githhag  AkU 
MW«^  to  carry  kin  oat  of  «i^  of  tlMpas^bei 


ba  OMqr  ha|i|«B  to  ha«*  wtidh  UwabwkjdM  gf  ■■M«B'*aanH 
■M»\' wha^  haTiMg  jaM  Aair  t—t  mo»aataK»hlk,»tww^maBtf 
laBfart  t»gttta  oraeib  far  dbar  mnmtf  an  d«y  «■■>■■<>  to  ada 


B  tM  tbM  «w  M  Xttk  BinaM  «f  Ifa  «K  «itk  tia  Hit 

qBWMe«f  aa  iMft  «M  «ftt5  vfthatt  a«r  >■ 

'     Siwarei;  Unit  A»  jhwim  at  rli»|flhii 


OuuMin.  -  MaanuL"  t>  IMl, 
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trojage  of  it.  But  even  in  this  case  a  few  hours  on  a  summer 
erening  is  the  longest  time  that  the  gas  is  expected  to  remain  at 
woA.  The  balloon  starts  overcharged  with  gas,  rushes  to  the 
clonda,  leaking,  perhaps,  over  its  whole  surface,  and  vomiting  its 
superfluous  contents  at  its  open  neck.  Gradually  losing  its  gas 
aod  buoyancy,  it  soon  begins  to  fall,  unless  there  be  a  good  stock 
of  ballast  in  the  car ;  if  so,  by  throwing  this  overboard  by  degrees 
&e  machine  may  be  kept  floating  some  time  longer. 

Now,  in  aerial  navigation  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  allowed. 
The  use  of  the  gas  will  not  be  to  carry  the  vessel  straight  up  to 
the  skies,  but  simply  to  balance  the  burden  with  which  it  is 
loaded.      The  system  must  be  in  equilibrium,  so  that  any  force 
applied  to  it  will  cause  it  to  move  in  the  direction  of  its  axis 
up,  down,  or  in  any  horizontal  direction.     It  will  be  necessary, 
too,  that  this  state  of  equilibrium  shall  be  retained  as  long  as 
possible — if  it  were  possible,  from  the  hour  the  gas-vessel  is 
filled  till  it  is  worn  out.     The  envelope  will  never  be  emptied, 
except  for  some  special  occasion  of  repair  or  of  inspection  of  the 
apparatus.     There  will  not  be  the  expense  of  filling  lor  every 
voyage ;  but  the  endeavour  will  be  to  make  the  charge  last  for 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  voyages.     When  by  unavoidable 
leakage  the  equilibrium  is  impaired  more  gas  will  be  thrown  into 
the  envelope,  so  as  to  restore  the  requisite  floating  power.     Per- 
haps it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  thin  material  absolutely 
impervious  to  gas.     The  problem  will  be  to  reduce  the  diflusion 
through  its  texture  to  a  minimum. 

We  may  state,  then,  another  of  the  conditions  of  Aerial 
Navigation,  conducted  by  the  aid  of  buoyant  gas,  thus : — 

The  envelope  that  confines  the  gas  must  he  made  of  some 
material  which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  absolutely  impermeable 
to  its  contents,  as  well  as  to  the  air  mthout ;  and  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  being  gas-proof,  and 
which  is  strong  enough  to  resist  any  tendency  to  stretch  or  tear  it 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
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THE  GAS-VESSEL — THE   QUESTION  OF  CONTENTS. 

All  the  chief  requisites  of  the  gas-yessel  itnelf  haring  now  been 
isidered,  its  contents,  o£  course,  come  next  under  review. 
Thb  gas  oi'dinarily  used  in  England,  at  present,  for  fitting  balloona 
ia,  as  everybody  knows,  the  same  coal-gas  that  gives  ua  light  in 
the  streets.  '  It  appears,'  said  Cavallo  in  1785,'  '  that  pit~coal  ia 
the  substance  which  may  be  most  advantageously  used  for  the 
production  of  inflammable  aii  in  aeroetation ;  and  though  the 
specific  weight  of  this  gaa  ia  greater  than  that  of  metals  when 
extracted  by  means  of  acids,  yet  the  cheapness  of  the  mateiiale 
makes  ample  amends.'  However,  though,  as  lie  adds,  '  on  the 
Continent  various  small  balloona  had  been  filled  with  the  in- 
flammable air  of  pit-coal,  and  had  floated  exceedingly  well,'  It 
does  not  appear  that  anyone  ventured  to  use  thia  substance  as  an 
ageut  of  buoyancy  on  the  large  scale  till  Mr.  C.  Green  filled  hia 
balloon  with  it,  by  way  of  celebrating  the  coronation  of  Georgo 
IV.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  commonly  in  use  for  thia  pur- 
pose. Occasionally,  however,  the  luminiferoua  product  of  the 
gas-works  is  rendered  somewhat  lighter  for  the  use  of  the  bal- 
looners  by  passing  it  through  red-hot  tubes.  This  decompoaea 
the  gaa,  splitting  it  up  into  other  substances,  the  gaseoiia  parts  of 
which  contain  lesa  carbon  than  the  original  gas,  and  have  a  lower 
Bpecifio  gravity.  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that,  generally, 
the  lighter  coal-gas  is  the  less  light  it  will  give.  The  bnm^ 
and  the  balloon  recjuire  two  opposite  qualities  in  the  gas. 

Before  the  adoption  of  coal-gas  by  the  bailor ■-  "- 

waa  almost  always  used   aa  the   buoyant  r 

'  Cavallo,  '  HM 
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knows  that  hydrogen  is  made  by  treating  certain  metals — ^zinc 
and  iron  beiig  the  fisivourites — ^with  water  and  certain  acids, 
generally  sulphuric.     It  i»  not  my  intention  here  to  describe  the 
mode  in  -which  this  operation  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale, 
when  hydrogen  is  required  for  balloon  purposes.     The  process 
may  be  found  described  in  almost  every  book  relating  to  the 
Bobject,  fipom  St.  Fond  and  Cavallo  to  Wise.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  M.  Marey  Monge  *  suggests  that  where  the 
sulphuric    acid  method   of  producing  hydrogen   is  adopted   it 
would  be   advisable  to  use,  instead  of  wooden  casks,  a  large 
leaden  vessel  for  the  evolution  of  the  gas.      The  objection  to  the 
use  of  hydrogen  so  obtained  is,  and  always  has  been,  its  expen- 
dveness.     Immense  quantities  of  acid  and  metal  are  consumed, 
and  the  residual  products  are  supposed  to  be  of  very  little  use. 
The  advantage,  however,  which  hydrogen  has  over  all  other 
gases  in  its  extreme  lightness  is  so  very  great,  that  there  can  be 
no  wonder  that  the  ballooners,  so  long  as  they  were  really  hoping 
to  make  an  art  of  Aerial  Navigation,  were  slow  to  adopt  any 
other  in  preference  to  it.     There  is  one  difficulty,  indeed,  en- 
tailed by  its  use,  which,  though  it  becomes  a  real  enemy  to  be 
combat^  by  aeronauts,  is  of  but  little  importance  to  those  who 
<  go  up '  for  the  public  amusement.     This  is  its  ready  diffusi- 
l^ty — ^the  quickness  with  which  it  escapes  into  the  air  through 
the  pores  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  enclosed. 

A  mode  of  making  hydrogen  far  cheaper  than  that  above 
mentioned  has  long  been  known,  and  was  put  into  practical  use 
by  the  Corps  of  A^rostiers  in  the  French  army  in  1794.* 
Guyton  de  Morveau  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  adopt  the  use  of  balloons  for  making  military  observations. 
The  project  was  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  no  sulphuric 
acid  diould  be  used,  as  all  the  available  sulphur  was  required  for 
majinnQ  gunpowder.  No  time  was  lost  in  adapting  to  work  on  a 
large  scale  the  discovery  of  Lavoisier,  that  water  could  be  de- 
composed by  passing  its  vapour  over  red-hot  iron.  Preliminary 
IBonMriments  were  made    under   the   direction    of    Coutelle   at 

dm  Mondes,'  vol.  viii.  p.  223;  Turgan,  *Ballons/  p.  127;  Del- 
■K86. 
ides,'  p.  19. 
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Mcudon,  wliore  an  neroatatic  Bcliool  was  eBtablielied  for  the  pur-  ■ 
pose.     The  best  form  of  apparatus  was  determined  on.     The  i 
Captiiin  of  AiJroHtiera  rtiahed  poBt-liaate  to  the  army  at  Maubeuge,  r 
and,  aa  soon  as  he  had    convinced  General  Jourdan  and  Du-  < 
queanoy,  the  Conimissary  of  the  Convention  in  the  Ariny  of  the  * 
North,  tliat  he  waa  not  a  madman  or  a  traitor,  and  that  it  would  i 
be  stupid  to  shoot  him,  fiimacen  and  retorta  were  nin  up,  and  up 
went  Coutelle,  balloon,  and  telescope.     I  must  aak  tliose  who  i 
trike  any  interest  infighting  matters  to  turn  to  Couielle's  account  i 
of  the  doings  of  his  corps,  which  ia  printed  in  the  works  I  last 
referred  to.       An   account   of  tlie   apparatua  used  is  given  by 
M.  Delcourt.'     The  mode  of  conducting  thu  operation  will  be 
found  described  by  Baldwin.* 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  grave  diificulties  were  en- 
coimtered  in  carrying  tiiia  into  effect,  or  whether  it  was  found  lo 
be  in  practice  a  more  expenaive  and  troublesome  operation  than 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  theory.  Persona  trying  this  on  the  small 
scale  are  apt  to  find  their  operations  impeded  by  tlic  increase  ia 
bulk  of  the  metallic  mass,  as  it  becomes  oxidi^sed,  and  by  ita 
clogging  the  apparatus  as  it  Kwells.  This  of  course  ariaes  from 
the  tubes  or  retorts  being  charged  too  fitU  at  the  commencement, 
and  ia  easily  avoided.  I  have  been  informed  that,  some  years 
ago,  an  apparatus  for  producing  hydrogen  in  this  manner  was  put 
up  at  Vauxhall  Gardena.  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  some 
want  of  success  in  its  application.  If  the  experiment  was  tried 
thtre,  numerous  circumstances,  other  than  the  inability  of  the 
iron  and  st«am  to  do  their  appointed  work  well  and  cheaply,  may 
have  led  to  its  rejection.  It  is  not  likely  that  chemical  or  en- 
gineering science  of  a  very  high  order  was  enlisted  for  the  con* 
structioa  of  the  apparatus  or  for  the  conduct  of  the  operation. 
The  gas,  too,  being  wanted  but  occasionally,  the  persons  em- 
jiloyed  to  produce  it  would  not  acquire  much  skill  in  the  manu- 
fecture.  And  the  apparatus  being  neglected  in  the  intervals 
would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Again,  coal-gas  being 
at  hand,  and  to  be  hnd  at  once  by  turning  the  taps  and  paying 
the  money,  would  deter  the  consumers  &om  taking  much  troa> 


'M.inael,'  p 
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rliat  lighter  gas.  I  make  these  remarks,  not  as 
force  in  their  application  to  the  place  of 
mentioaed,  nor  thinking  it  the  leai^t  worth  while 
thej  apply  to  it  at  all.  Very  likely  the  ex~ 
tried  there ;  it  does  not  matter  the  least.  But 
the  Bfthod  iiLizs<  hare  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  e^^sayed,  rame- 
vkre,  snce  the  French  aerostiers  were  disbanded,  and  most 
jnbably  hma  beoi  injected  or  abandoned  tor  such  reasons  as  those 
lUeh  I  have  suggested. 

I  am  DiOt  ftware  that  any  objections  have  ever  been  urged 
igunrt  the  adoption  of  this  process,  which  would  have  much 
Vtfgfat,  in  mny  case  where  large  supplies  of  hydrogen  were  con- 
Rutly  required^  as,  when  aerial  navigation  comes  into  use,  will 
be  the  cmae.  M.  Marey  Morge  ^  sayd  that  thL*  operation  occupied 
nch  a  length  of  time,  when  tried  in  the  early  daya  of  ballooning, 
thst  it  was  giren  up.  M.  Delcourt,'  however,  stares  that  it  never 
vai  used  except  at  the  balloon- school  at  Meudon.  and  in  the 
operationa  of  the  armies  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse,  and  of  the 
Bbine,  and  once  by  himselt'  On  this  latter  occasion,  however, 
the  poor  ballooner  was  cheated  by  the  workmen  employed,  for 
duj  put  a  quantity  of  charcoal  into  the  retorts  wich  the  iron, 
ind  it  not  only  furnished  him  with  a  heavier  gas  than  he  bar- 
gained for,  bat  nearly  killed  him  too  by  sulFiHiacic-n.  Prepa- 
niions  were  also  made  by  Napoleon  tor  the  employment  of  the 
aerostierB  in  Egypt,  but  the  Engluh  irot  possession  of  the  appa- 
ntos^'  and  so  put  a  stop  to  the  operations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ateam  method  was  not  adopted 
elsewhere,  for  two  simple  reasons ;  first,  chat  no  ballooners  would 
pat  up  a  permanent  apparatus  when  a  scure  or  two  of  common 
casks  would  answer  all  their  occasional  purposes ;  and  iecondly. 
that  being  necessarily  migratory  cre:iturea,  stnntr  gipsy -like  rrom 
town  to  town,  they  cnuid  not  of  course  make  use  of  a  sec  of 
fomaoes  which  neither  canjet-bacr  would  hold  nor  dili^^nce  or 
cameras  cart  convey.  Xeither  are  there  any  grounds  for  be- 
liering  that  the  use  of  tlie  balloon  and  turr.ai!»*s  was  (iiscondnued 
by  the  French  army  on  account  of  the  trLubie  or  cediousnes  of 
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iW  proceas.'  Indeed,  that  the  operation  conld  have  been  conducted 
as  it  was,  on  imlf  a  hundred  occasiooB,  in  Belgium  and  on  the^jj 
Khine,  amid  all  the  mnkeahifts  and  hurry  of  a  canifoiigniog 
army,  is  BUfficient  warrant  that  no  great  difficulty  could  atlend*a 
its  use  at  fixed  eta,tion3  in  a  peaceful  country,  especially  whertva 
oU  furuace-work  la  so  well  uaderetood  hb  it  is  with  us  at  present,  » 
ttnd  where  fuel  and  iron  are  so  plentiful  an  ia  our  bltst  iioil.  "^ 

If  there  ia  to  be  any  Teason  for  thia  proceaa  not  being  adopted,  ''" 
it  will  be  tliat  one  even  more  economical  will  be  introduced; 
of  which  hereafter.  'Wlmre  very  large  quantities  of  gaa  are  re-,|, 
(|uired  to  be  made  continually — as  will  be  the  case  in  the  air-  ■) 
craft  posts — not  only  for  repleuishing  gas  veBaela  tliut  require  *! 
freah  gaii,  and  for  charging  the  new  ones  ea  they  are  finished,  ** 
but  for  sopplyiiig  hydrogen  as  fuel  for  numerous  purposes  is  ' 
our  factories  and  ia  our  dwellings,  of  course  the  oxide  of  iron 
Ibrmed  during  this  process,  and  iell  as  the  residue,  will  have  to  be  . 
reduced  again  to  metal,  again  to  be  used  us  before  for  decom-  g 
posing  water. 

Another  gas  process  very  similar  to  this  last  has  been  pro- 
posed for  use,*  but  the  gas  yielded  by  it  is  of  very  uncertun 
quality,  and,  at  beat,  contains  but  a  sdjoII  share  of  bydrogea.  This 
ia  the  method  of  passing  steam  over  r«d-hot  charcoal ;  by  it  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrc^en,  carbonic  scid,  carbonic  o:(ide,  and  marsh  gas,  in 
proportions  which  vary  according  to  ihe  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ctiarcoal  employed,  is  produced.  I  am  not  aware  of  ajiy  ex- 
periments having  been  mode  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is 
the  lighlest  ntixttuv  of  gaaes  that  con  be  obtained  by  this  procesa, 
and  under  what  circumstanDss  auoh  mixture  csn  be  rasnred.* 

'  NapDlaMl  took  a  tiig^  at  ImUoou  attogMlter,  and  would  nerer  heu 
them  meDttoiMd  aguo  aftM  his  ratooatioa.  bacsaw  a  big  one,  with  a  hnga 
ivmbulii.' crown  attMbal  toiUMstap  b^OHBoia  is  Puis,  oi  this  onanon, 
veal  lUai^t  lo  Sott«k  and  twrt  tt»^  a«  th*  toraar  cC 
its  mrocr  with  a  4«:ki>|  ia  lAka  Baanw*  {■  Ba«.  A 
p.saav  TWawai*. 
Ih>  >••  of  Wknaa  mad  Mmu»-$w  u 

*  Eto  MMaifc*  Iv  Sii  e.  tVk>  ia 'PkiL  li«.' tcL  L  p.  33. 

■  TtM>|M<ifc  pKTityuf  iMKhp*  hMBfthU-.IlM  of  carta 
MT:  or  •iMte>.'«  Kciit  I'M:  **i  «f  Wncm,  ••«»  <■»  hmBg  t-OO)] 
tfcaoia  wokM  W,  ot  cwmw.  W  |mi««*  ih*  fMw  i«  fauftitj  ooanliDg  to 
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I  heard  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1853  some  experiments  were 
bang  tried  with  this  water- charcoal  gas  at  Yauxhall  Gardens, 

tte  Allowing  order :  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid.  If 
pOBible,  the  result  to  be  all  hydrogen,  and  at  least  no  carbonic  acid.  Now 
tte  first  case,  in  the  simple  process,  is  impossible,  because  for  every  equiva- 
hot  of  hydxogen  set  free  from  the  -water,  one  of  oxygen  is  handed  over  to 
the  chaicoal,  and  goes  to  form  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  carbon  it  meets  with.  If  the  latter  be  in  great  excess,  there 
viU  be  the  greater  chance  of  getting  carbonic  oxide  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
iHtTier  gas.  Marsh  gas  cannot  be  reckoned  on  ;  it  appears  to  arise  at  least 
from  impurities  in  the  charcoal,  and  will  not  be  present  in  any  considerable 
fttntiiy ;  and  if  it  be  not  due  to  this  cause,  it  must  be  a  direct  subtraction 
from  the  available  levity  of  the  hydrogen,  being  formed  by  the  condecsation 
rf  this  gas  into  union  with  some  of  the  carbon — if  this  is  possible.  The 
■oit  fiivourable  case,  therefore,  is  that  in  which  nothing  but  hydrogen  and 
ttibonic  oxide  are  obtained.  And  from  the  manner  of  their  origin,  the  only 
proportion  in  which  they  can  be  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  that  of 
me  equiTalent  of  each.  Now  every  nine  pounds  of  steam  consist  of  one 
ponnd  of  hydrogen  and  eight  of  oxygen ;  and  when  the  steam  splits  up  in 
the  retort^  these  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  take  to  themselves  straightway  six 
poonds  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide.  Therefore  every  pound  of  hydrogen 
vin  be  accompanied  by  fourteen  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide.  Again  (at  a 
rttndard  temperature  and  pressure),  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigli 
2'187  grains^  and  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide  weigh  30*207  grains. 

So  that  1  lb.  or  7,000  grains,  of  the  former  gas  (H)  occupy  Z5??-^i9.^* 

127662  cubic  inches :  and  14  lbs.  of  the  latter  (C.  0.)  occupy  1^  x  7>Q0Q  ><  100 

^  30-207 

B  324428,  cubic  inches.    And  the  whole  bulk   of  the  15  lbs.  (or  105000 
grains)  of  gas  will  be  651990  cubic  inches.     100  cubic  inches  of  the  mixture 

will  weigh     ^.2|9?5iLl25:=l61045  grains.     But  100  cubic  inches  of  air 

weigh  30*822  gr.  (Kegnault).    The  specific  gravity,  therefore,  nf  the  mixture 

will  be  «0'522.    It  appears,  then,  that  the  result  of  this  process 

oO*oiS<7 

would  consist  of  nearly  equal  hvXJcs  of  hydrogen  and  of  carbonic  oxide 
(about  320,000  cub.  in.  of  each  in  the  14  lbs.  of  gas).  And  tho  gas  thus 
obtained  would  be  rather  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  common  air,  being  of 
about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  coal  gas  of  good  illuminating  quality. 
Indeed,  on  referring  to  the  first  text  book  at  hand  (Knapp*s  '  Chemical 
Technology,*  Engl,  trans,  by  Ronalds,  vol.  i.  p.  215),  I  find  in  r  '^ 

from  Christison  and  Turner,  the  number  0*529  given  as  a 
gravity  of  coal  gas,  taken  from  six  different  specimens,  ahnoit 

i2 
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for  the  purpose  of  applying  an  invention  of  a  French  gentlemiui,, 
for  obtaining  artificial  light  by  platiDnm  heated  to  whiteneM  in,, 
a  jet  of  tbis  hydrogen  or  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  of  a  niixturaofi, 
them.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  intended  to  use  the  gas  for  d»«_ 
purpose  of  inflating  balloons.  I  am  not  aware  what  result,  aa  to , 
iightnesH,  waa  obtHined.  The  process  is  not,  however,  likdy  to 
be  productive  at  a  cheap  rate  of  gna  of  a  dcBtrable  degree  of. 
lighmesa.  I  have  thrown  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  into  «  i 
footnote  (p.  114),  to  avoid  loading  the  text  with  dry  chemical. 
detaila.  It  woidd  appear,  that  without  complicating  the  prooeas , 
to  an  extent  that  would  probiibly  make  it  as  expeneive  aa  coal 
gaa,  we  sliould  not  obtain  a  more  buoyant  product  than  can  now 

us  that  deduced  ahnve  for  thu  hjdrogenand  cticbonic  oxide  mixture.    Hovw  | 
Bver,  coal  gaa  is  out  gnavrally  bo  good  (for  light)  as  cbla  would  implf ;  ^ 
D'J7S  l«ing  Etnted  bj  Hedley  (as  cited  bj  Knapp,  rol.  i.  p,   217)  aa  llu  ^ 
afemge  specific  gtnrit}'  of  tJie  produce  of  th«  Englisb  gae-iroika ;  and,  is 
fiiot,  giui  iielow  the  HTi'rage  of  speeifie  grarity  (ubout  -41)  may  always  be  * 
obtained  from  the  fnirt^rius,     XL  would  appear,  then,  ihiit  the  beat  gas  that  ' 
caa  be  obtained  by  diie  mdJiod  is  less  buoyant  than  commoii  coal  gas.    U  ^ 
any  subiMnce  were  known  which,  hy  a  Dimple   prnctieal  process,  would  | 
abeorli  and  Bx  carbonic  oiido  at  a  cheup  rnte,  bo  as  to  separute  It  fran 
hydrogen,  we  might  avail  ourfelves  of  it  to  obtain  pure  hydrogen,  by  tub- 
jecting  the  result  of  the  eteam.cake  opeiation  to  such  treiitment.     Unfoitn- 
nately,  however,  this  property  is  not  known  to  belong  to  any  suliBtancc  at 
all  applicable  to  our  purpose,  so  we  could  not  improre  our  product  so   | 
obtained. 

There  is,  hoWBTer,  another  form  in  which  the  eipenment.  may  bo  trietl. 
Omelin  BiJites  that  if  steam  be  passed  in  eicess  over  a  small  quantity  of  ' 
chBTCoal,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  as  the  chief  accompanimout  of  the 
hydrogen,  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  oiid«(Omalin's  ■  Handbool 
of  Chemistry.'  tlngl.  traosl.  by  Watt,  vol.  ii.  p.  88).  If,  then,  we  can  get  nil 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  to  farm  carbonic  acid  instead  of  carbonic  oxide,  we 
may  improve  our  result^  for  though  carbonic  acid  is  grievously  heavr 
(being  of  Ep  gr.  1-529).  we  shall  not  only  hare  a  smaller  hulk  of  it  mixed 
with  onr  hydrogen,  but  wo  mny  remove  it  more  or  less  complotoly  from  ths 
miitnre.  Carbonic  acid  being  readily  absorbed  by  a  variety  of  matltov — 
caustic  lime,  for  inEtance— the  hydrognn  might  be  freed  from  its  pimuriteby 
passing  it  over  lime.  In  this  cose,  however,  the  expense  of  burning  lh» 
lime  to  drive  off  llio  carbonic  acid,  and  prepare  it  for  another  tieatment,  c 
of  purchasing  fresh  lime  for  each  operation,  would  fasT* 
accooat,  1  fear  thia  plan  would  be  fnlly  as  expenti 
aome,  tban  the  steam-iron  process. 
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bs  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  at  the  gas-&ctories.  The  expense 
of  the  aimple  procesB  cannot  yery  well  be  estimated,  as  it  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to  be  burned 
k  the  iamacea  outside  the  retorts  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
tbon    up   to   the  temperature  requisite  for  decomposing   the 


The  inflation  of  gaa-yessels  with  heated  air,  according  to  the 
method  of  Montgolfier,  has  been  so  yery  little  practised  of  late 
jmny  and  there  are  so  few  detailed  accounts  of  the  experiments 
iriiich  were  made  with  fire-balloons  in  the  early  days  of  the  in- 
▼ation,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  method  may  be  applicable  in  aerial  navi- 
gation. It  would  appear,  from  the  account  of  Montgolfier's  first 
pablic  experiment,^  that  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloon  indi- 
cated that  the  average  specific  gravity  of  its  contents  was  about  *5. 
Thia,  however,  probably  gives  too  high  a  value  to  the  buoyancy 
of  the  rarefied  air  (see  note,  p.  120).  But  the  rough  method  of 
generating  the  heat  which  was  adopted  in  this,  and  with  very 
little  real  improvement,  in  the  other  experiments  of  this  kind 
which  are  recorded,  renders  it  quite  superfluous  to  enquire  what 
zeeaha  were  obtained  as  respects  the  lightness  of  the  contents 
of  the  envelope.  If  hot  air  were  resorted  to  in  aerial  navigatiou 
18  a  means  of  floatage,  the  heat  would  be  obtained  by  some  more 
oiganic  method  than  that  adopted  by  the  first  ballooners,  and 
wonld  be  economised  by  appliances  for  retaining  and  regulating 
it  which  have  never  been  tried.  The  greater  lightness,  and, 
i^ypaiently,  greater  safety  of  hydrogen,  caused  it  so  soon  to  sup- 
|daat  the  hot-air  plan  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  that  the  latter 
has  never  had  a  chance  of  being  developed.  If  we  were  not 
blest  with  the  possession  of  hydrogen,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
lerial  navigation  might  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  heat  alone. 
Indeed,  the  advantages  which  the  method  of  the  Montgolfiers 
preaenta,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gas-vessel  may  be 
charged y  and  the  cheapness  of  the  process,  render  it  very  likely 
Aaft  tbere  may  be  some  branches  of  aeronautic  practice  in  which 

will  be   preferred  to  the  permanently   light  gas. 

"  St  Fond.  •  Exp.'  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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These  advantagea  which  beJong  to  the  hot-air  veasel  are  so  great  , 
for  the  hour's  anmsement  of  the  balJonner,  that  it  is  quite  won-  i 
derfiil  that  they  have  not  Jed  to  the  general  useof  thefire-ballotm 
for  these  shown.  A  very  amuU  amount  of  ingenuity  would  ex- 
tinguish every  spark  of  danger  in  their  use.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  rapidity  of  filling  and  chuapness  of  , 
production  will  be  by  no  means  so  important  an  object  in  the 
Meronaunomy  of  the  tiiture.  First,  because  hydrogen  will  be 
almost  aa  cheap  a»  coke,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  or  of  price 
not  more  than  double  that  of  the  solid  fuel — es  1  shall  hope  to 
show  hereafter;  secondly,  because  this  gas,  being  in  the  ftiture 
dnya  kept  in  store,  and  not  always  made  just  aa  required  for  use, 
will  be  able  to  be  thrown  into  the  aerial  vessels  as  fast  aa  it  can 
flow  through  pipes,  which  it  can  do  faster  than  any  substance  in 
the  world ;  thirdly,  because  when  the  gaa-vesael  is  once  filled, 
it  will  be  filled  for  a  pennanency — like  a.  pillow  stuffed — the 
contents  not  be  moved  or  changed  except  on  occaBincal  oecessity, 
To  this  must  be  added  the  consideration — very  important  for  the 
rapidity  of  motion  that  will  be  required  in  moat  cases  for  the 
transit  of  the  air — that  the  vastly  inferior  lightness  of  the  hottest 
air  that  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  keep  in  a  large  gas-veasel, 
as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  will  render  necessary  a  much 
greater  bulk  of  the  gaa-Tessel  for  the  rarefied  air  than  is  required 
of  hydrogen  to  obtain  equal  lifting  power.  This  latter  drawback 
is,  to  the  hallooner,  only  a  question  of  expense  in  the  original 
construction  of  his  apparatus  ;  which  would  be  more  than  re- 
quited by  Eaving  due  to  the  cheapuesa  and  speed  of  filling  on 
each  occasion  of  use.  But  wiih  the  air-sailor  it  becomea  a 
matter  of  increased  resistance  offered  to  his  craft  by  the  air — 
which  for  him  is  the  most  serious  of  disadvantages. 

Count  Zambeccari  '  seems  to  have  made  some  endeavour  to 
improve  ihe  appliances  of  the  hot-air  balloons,  but  he  has  not 
left  any  hinta,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  likely  to  he  useful  to  our 
art.  The  late  Col.  Maceroni  advocated  the  use  of  fire-balloon  a,' 
not  ibr  the  purposes  of  aerial  navigation,  which  he  considered 
impossible,  but  as  a  means  of  rising  inlo  different  currents  which 
'  Sea  p.  68  above. 
'  '  Mecb.  Mag.'  vol.  jxt.  p.  li 
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might  tranfiport  the  crafL  He  rightly  considered  the  danger  of 
the  practice  to  be  nothing,  but  committed  the  error  of  suppoaing 
that  no  kind,  of  gaa-Tenel  would  be  at  all  manageable  in  the  air 
■>  as  to  be  naoved  by  force  exerted  within  it. 

No  attempts,  howeyer,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  made  to 

aacertun  inrbat  are  the  lifting  powers  of  hot  air,  or  rather,  to  what 

temperature  air  confined  in  a  large  vessel  can  be  heated ;  for  if 

the  temperature  is  given,  its  buoyancy  is  known.     Nor  do  we 

oftoi  hear  of  any  use  being  made  of  it  at  the  tea-  or  beer-gardens.^ 

So  we  have  no  &ct8,  accurate  or  rough,  on  which  a  judgment 

can  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of  a88istance  which  hot  air,  as 

a  means  of  sustaining  weight,  may  render  to  aerial  navigation. 

We  only  know  that  there  is  a  practical  limit  beyond  which  it 

cannot  serve,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  density  of  the  air 

at  different  temperatures,'  and  by  our  certainty  that  we  cannot 

*  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that,  although  Montgolfi^res  have  been 
10  little  used  in  this  oonntry,  the  first  balloon  ascent  made  in  this  island, 
namely  by  Mr.  Tytler,  at  Edinbui^h,  on  August  27,  1784,  was  made  in  a 
fire-balloon.*  The  /irst  experiments  with  balloons,  that  were  made  before 
it  -was  generally  known  that  they  were  not  naTigiible,  are  truly  attempts  at 
the  aeronantic  ait,  and  as  such  may  be  noticed  here. 

Mr.  Hampton's  proposal  in  1850— and  more  than  proposal,  too,  for  he 
actually  built  the  balloon,  though  it  was  not  finished  till  too  late  for  the 
ship  that  was  to  have  taken  it — to  assist  the  search  fur  the  missing  Arctic 
TDjagers  by  means  of  a  captire  fire-balloon,  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
purpoee,  being  an  efibrt  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  is  worthy  of  record. 
Hr.  Ham])ton  had  already  giren  proof  of  his  courage  by  two  parachute 
<^^*t>gCTitB  which  he  had  made — ^being,  I  believe,  the  only  person  now  liring 
who  has  tried  this  experiment.  Parachutes  will  some  day  be  something 
more  than  baits  for  the  lovers  of  catastrophe — they  will  have  to  be  navi- 
gated. 

By  the  way  (a  note  is  a  bit  of  moor-land  in  a  park,  kept  to  ramble  in ) 
here  is  a  remark  of  M.  Xhipais  Deloourt  well  worth  thinking  upon : — *  A-t-on 
fait  pour  ces  essais  [aeronaut iques]  des  d^penses  qui  soient  comparables  a 
celles  que  content  tant  de  vaines  tentatires  pour  yairicre  les  obi<tac]e«  que 
pr&entent,  et  pr^nteront  probablement  toujoure,  les  mers  Polaires? — 
obstacles  que  tant  d'ex]:)^itions  ioutiles  doivent  fnire  croire  ioviucibles,  et 
que  la  navigation  a^rieune  an^ntirait  pour  tonjours.'  ('Manuel,'  p.  161. ) 
'  Let  us  assume  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air  to  be  15^  Ceutigrsidt; 
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Iieep  at  a  very  tiigb  teinperature  large  masseB  of  air  enclosed  ia 
a  thin  ebell,  which  must  be  conntantlj  losing  heat  bj  radiation, 
and  robbed  of  it  by  the  coutnut  of  the  outer  atmosphere. 

Hydrogen  then,  it  aeems,  is  preftrable  to  every  other  agent 
of  baoyancy  that  can  be  uaad  ibr  ordinary  purposes  of  aerial 
navigation.  How,  then,  is  the  hydrogen  to  be  obtained  cheaply? 
The  reader  who  ia  not  versed  in  chemiatry  may  be  informed  that 
all  the  methods  of  procuring  hydrogen  which  have  been  tried  or 
proposed,  depend  itpon  the  decomposition  of  water.  There  is 
probably  no  other  substance  in  nature  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained  at  all  on  the  large  ecale  in  any  degree  of  purity ;  cer- 
tainly none  which  will  yield  it  ho  readily  and  in  such  quantities.' 
In  both  of  the  operations  which  have  been  applied  to  filling 

(S0°  Fahrenheit),  tbat  of  a  modrmtelj  wans  day,  and  that  ws  can  keep  the 
coaUntB  of  the  gOB-reaael  heated  so  highljaAtoheequintUiittoiiuiintatDing 
the  whole  ntmoBpherB  within  the  enTelope  at  lOO".  Now  wo  maj  oompara 
Ihe  densitj  of  the  mrefiBd  air  within  to  that  of  the  nii  without,  junl  as  if 
they  wero  two  diNBimiliir  gfUBs;  and,  taking  the  outer  air  hb  the  Btandanl, 
Wfl  lua^  then  ranvenienttj  speak  of  the  speeific  gravtt}'  of  the  conlents  of 
the  envelope  with  reapecl  to  commaii  air. 

The  Bxporimenla  of  Magnua  aud  of  Regnanlt  bay*  ipformod  us  tbat  the 
eipanBion  of  the  bit  between  the  limits  of  the  froomng  and  the  boiling  point 
of  watoP,  i.e.  from  0°  to  100°  of  the  CentigTatfe  seale,  amonnt  to  -003865 
of  its  bulk  for  ever?  degree  of  that  seale.  Again,  the  derisitieB  of  gasea  are 
inveraely  proportional  to  the  volumos  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  them. 
Taking,  then,  the  density  of  a  volume  of  air  at  15°  as  the  unit  for  compaxi- 
oon,  and  calling  tliis  volume  V,  we  ehatl  have  the  volume  of  the  same 
quantity  of  air  at  lOU-t  =  h  (1 +(100-15)  x  OOSOflS).  K  then  rf  Fepre- 
sents  the  deneity  of  the  air  at  lUO,  as  compared  with  its  density  at  Ifi°,  we 
have  d-^  = =  -7626.    In  the  case  Bnppo«ed. 

then,  this  Bpecific  gmvily  will  be  about  -76. 

This  IB  not  a  very  promising  degree  of  levity  ;  and  waCBD  scarcely  assert 
whether  or  not  a  much  higher  temperature  can  be  given  to  the  enclosed  air. 
It  IB  likely  that  the  early  experimenters  estimated  too  highly  the  weight 
carried  up  by  thuir  healed  air.  and  consequently  that  the  degree  of  rarefuc- 
tioa  was  not  so  great  as  they  Inferred  ;  for  their  heating  iipparulas  was  of 
Iha  rudust  doacription  that  could  be  contrived.  Eiperimenc  only  can  ileler- 
mino  to  what  eiient  our  proaent  improved  means  of  applying  host  would 
enable  na  to  make  use  of  this  principle  ia  aerial  navigatior 

<  Sea  p.  33. 
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ULooDB  ihe  'water  is  deoompoeed  by  a  metal — iron  in  one  case, 

iridi  the  aid  o£  lieat ;  iron  or  zinc  in  the  other,  with  the  aid  of 

flitdd;  tKe  Heat  and  the  acid,  each  in  their  own  way,  promotes 

&e  ozidatioii  o£  tbe  metal  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  so 

Kto  free  the    Hydrogen.      The  advocates  of  aerial  navigation  ^ 

gBDerally  liope   to  cheapen  this  latter  process  by  finding  some 

«e  in  tlie  arts  for  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  iron,  so  that  by  the 

ale  oi  these  secondary  products  the  cost  of  the  gas  might  be 

kaened.      It  is  very  odd  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  that 

tbeie  same  solphates  would  be  more  useful  to  the  hydrogen- 

nakers  themselveB  than  to  any  other  people.     But  of  this  I  shall 

lure  to  speak   hereafter  in  treating  of  the  means  whereby  I 

vould  propose  to  procure  the  supplies  of  gas.     Another  of  our 

ooaditioiis  may  be  stated  thus,  combining,  imder  one  head,  the 

geoenl   with   the  special  requisite  as  respects   the    agent  of 

bnoysiicy. 

The  envelope  must  be  charged  with  the  lightest  possible  gas, 
ani  for  this  purpose  means  must  be  found  of  producing  hydrogen 
(JInmdanlly  at  a  cheap  rate. 

*  Monge,  'Etudes/ p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FT — THE   QUESTION   OF   FLOATAGE. 


Having  how  determined  that  we  muBt  charge  our  TCisel  i 
the  moat  buoyant  gSN  we  caa  get,  we  must  consider  what  9 
tliot  this  agent  is  to  do  for  uh.  Ita  potency  will,  of  c 
depend  upon  its  quantity,  bo  thitt  in  nssigning  its  function  ^r^\ 
shall  find  the  ground  for  determining  what,  in  any  caae,  ib  the 
amount  of  it  that  we  require.  We  have  already  settled  very 
decidedly  wliat  duty  it  ie  not  to  be  expected  to  perlorm,'  viz. 
that  of  altering  the  height  at  which  the  crall  shall  float  in  the 
air,  in  the  way  of  enabling  it  to  fall  by  wast*  of  ita  own  powers. 
That  neither  ifi  it  to  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  lifting  the 
air-craft  skywards  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  proposition  which  is 
implied  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry,  though  we  have  not  yet 
formally  considered  it ;  namely,  that  we  must  have  power  to 
propel  U9.  If  we  must  Iiave  an  ngent  of  horizontal  progresaion, 
we  shall  of  courae  be  provided  thereby  with  the  meana  of  motion 
in  any  other  direction.'  No  one,  indeed,  can  see  a  balloon 
bolting  from  the  earth  and  hurrying  with  ita  oocupantB  to  the 
clouda,  without  being  assured  that  since  that  road  leads  to  no 
place  on  earth,  Rnd  since  the  first  object  of  aerial  navigation  must 
he  travelling  from  point  to  point  of  our  planet,  no  such  mounting 
force  is  requisite,  or  even  useful. 

We  had,  indeed,  defined  the  services  of  our  buoyant  gas  at 
the  very  entrance  of  our  sutijeci,  by  the  statement  that  of  the 
two  modes  of  neutralizing  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  lifted 
into  the  air,  we  should  accept  that  afforded  by  the  use  of  a 
buoyant  counterpoise.     The  function,  then,  of  the  contents  of  the 
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of  the  endeavour  to  liameps  the  new  power  to  the  nsen  of  man,  «i 
Piretly,  because  trials  of  this  sort  hping  very  expensive,  the  in-  4 
dividuals  who  have  undertaken  them  have  generally  made  their  m 
endeavours  in  public,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  expenses  paid  ;  1 
end,  in  such  case,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be  sure  of  having  plenty  h 
of  rising  force  at  command,  to  get  away  from  the  mob ;  becauM  a 
if  the  apparatus  did  not  work  well  it  would  be  certain  to  be  torn  ^ 
to  pieues.'  Secondly,  if,  by  co-operation,  the  experiment  had  ii 
ever  been  fairly  prepared  for  trial  by  the  first  ballooners,  it  ia  ti 
most  likely  that  they  would  have  been  discouraged  from  pro-  ;i 
ceeding,  and  would  have  considered  that  it  failed  because  thej  ^ 
would  have  found  that,  however  nicely  counterpoised  the  burden  ^ 
of  their  boat  might  be,  it  still  required  great  force  to  set  it  in  « 
motion  quickly.  Though  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  might  be  i| 
quite  neutralised,  the  first  flaps  of  a  small  wing  would  scarcely  , 
move  it  at  all.  An  oversight  very  easy  to  make  would  lead  ) 
those  who  might  witness  such  a  result  to  conclude  that  wings  i 
were  powerless.  1  think  it  very  possible  that  this  may  have  i 
happened  more  than  once,  and  perhaps  may  have  resulted  in  the 
destruction  or  abandonment  of  the  experimental  machine. 

The  inertia  of  a  large  mass  of  matter  is  of  course  a  very  I 
serious  impediment  to  sudden  motion.  There  is,  perhaps,  QO  I 
case  in  nature  in  which  we  can  witness  the  effect  of  pure  inertia  | 
in  such  perfection  as  in  that  of  a  heavy  body  just  buoyed  up  in 
the  air  to  equilibrium  by  a  light  gas.  In  all  other  cases  the 
resistance  of  the  inertia  is  complicated  with  the  effect  of  liquid 
pressure  or  of  friction.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  con- 
diiion  of  a  large  body  floating  in  water,  but  here  the  resistance 
of  the  water  to  its  motion  is  considerable,  even  on  its  commencing 
to  stir.  In  the  air,  however,  the  resistance  to  the  first  slow 
movement  is  so  slight  that  it  may  pass  as  nothing.  In  other 
instances,  such  as  that  of  a  heavy  door  well  hung,  of  a  large 
fly-wheel,  or  of  a  carriage  on  a  railway,  the  friction  of  the  solid 
supports  adds  of  course  very  greatly  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
body  to  move.  A  large  and  heavy  balance-beam  poised  on  a 
knife  edge  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  woold,  so,  &?_ 

'  See  p,  105  note. 
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u  motion  about  its  axis  is  concerned^  be  in  the  8ame  condition 
u  a  big  air-crafb  counterpoiaed.  But  the  case  is  so  far  different 
that  tbe  heaviest  part  of  such  a  body  being  necessarily,  for 
■trragth's  sake,  placed  about  the  fulcrum,  where  the  actual  dis- 
pUoement  is  very  small,  the  amount  of  motion  produced  by  any 
distorbing  ibrce  is  in  reality  very  slight. 

An  air-craft,  then,  with  its  weight  exactly  neutralised  by  the 
gu  within  its  float-yessel,  though  it  is  virtually  lighter  than 
iny  feather,  and  will  require  no  more  force  to  lifl  it  a  hundred 
feet  than  it  would  to  push  it  horizontally  to  a  similar  distance, 
Tequires  a  considerable  force  to  move  it  at  all.  Its  behaviour  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  a  floating  feather.  Any  force,  it  is 
true,  however  slight,  will  move  it,  but  the  quantity  of  motion 
produced  will  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  force  exerted 
md  to  the  time  that  its  action  continues  conjointly.  A  breath, 
if  oontinned  long  enough,  will  drive  it  forwards.  If  an  enormous 
power  nhould  suddenly  pluck  at  it,  it  might  rip  the  part  seized 
away  from  its  bearings  without  stirring  the  vessel ;  as  a  tallow 
candle  shot  firom  a  gun  plunges  through  a  thick  door,  free  on  its 
hinges,  without  moving  it ;  or  as  a  runaway  hor»e  dashes  through 
a  turnpike  gate  without  injuring  his  limbs  or  its  fastenings. 
Time  is  required  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  when  once  moving 
time  and  force  are  equally  necessary  to  arrest  its  progress.  This 
latter  point  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  remembered 
in  aeronautics. 

However,  the  behaviour  of  air-craft  with  central  buoyancy 
has  been  illustrated  intentionally  on  a  small  scale,  and  incidentally 
on  a  practical  scale.  In  1840  Mr.  Green  exhibited  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  in  London  a  miniature  balloon  armed  with 
Bcrew-propellert  driven  by  a  spring,  for  the  puipose  of  showing 
that  it  was  possible  to  move  such  a  body  at  a  certain  slow  rare 
horizontally  or  up  and  down,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  appro- 
priate currents.*  *  The  balloon  being  filled  with  coal-gas,  was 
then  balanced ;  that  is,  a  sufficient  weight  was  placed  in  the  car 

'  He  was  at  that  time  contemplating  a  balloon  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantie.  JCr.  Wise,  the  American  ballooner,  has  seyeral  times  endeavoured 
to  fet  the  bmaiib  of  making  this  trip,  and  has  been  recently  stated  to  be 
i^  Kit. 
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to  keep  it  suspended  in  the  air,  witlioiit  tlie  capacity  t 
ino'ination  to  sink.  Mr.  Green  then  touched  a  st«pin  rlie  spring  ^ 
mechmiisin,  which  immediately  coininunicHted  a  rapid  rotatory  , 
motion  to  the  fans,  whereupon  tije  machine  rose  steadily  to  thfl  . 
ceiling,  from  which  it  continued  to  rebound  until  the  clnck-woii  ■_ 
had  run  out.      Deprived  of  tliia  aBsistanoe  it  immediately  fell.' ' 

Now  there  are  three  poBsiblo  cases  as  respects  the  buoyanty  _ 
of  the  air-craft.     Either  it  may  be  in  excess,  the  gas  systraa  , 

'  'Mach.  Mog.'  vol.  uiii.  p.  480. 

I  quota  the  follnwinft  very  Biiggaative  paragraph  from  the  inCAnstiDg 
book  of  Mr.  WiBe,  the  Amcricsn  liallooasr,  od  the  pciu^ticeof  his  craft, 
we  take  a  hnllnon  of  limitiui  size,  al>out  18  fmt  in  diametei'  each  waj,  it   ' 
will,  when  inflated  mt!i  hjdrogen  giiB,  ba  capable  of  raising  160  Iba,,  iode-   ^ 
peadeDtofite  uwn  weight     Now  if  this  boBofaet^ued  toamiiii'«  body  as  not    . 
ta  interfera  with  the  free  dbb  of  his   arma  aad  legs,  he  may  then  bolloat    , 
himself  so  as  ta  be  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  upward  taadBucy  of  the  balloon, 
which  will  ba  nearly  in  cquilibrio.    If,  then,  he  providfa  himself  with  a  pair 
of  wings,  made  on  tlio  bird  principle,  with  socket  joinls  to  alip  over  his 
arms  at  the  shoulders,  and  a  grasping  handle  inturnally  of  each  one,  at  tha 
Bame  [?]  distaneB  from  the  Bhoulder-joint  of  the  wing  aa  the  distance  is 
from  hJB  shouldar  to  bia  hand,  ha  may  beat  against  the  air  with  hia  wings, 
and  bound  against  the  earth  with  his  feet,  so  as  to  make  at  least  a  handced 
yards  at  each  bound.    This  the  writer  bas  often  done,  in  the  direction  of  B 
gentle  wind,  with  the  aid  of  his  feet,  alone,  after  his  balloon  had  duMonded 
to  the  earth  ;  and  on  one  occasion  traversed  a  pine  forest  of  several  miles  in 
extent,  by  bounding  against  the  tops  of  the  trees.' — Wise,  Bi/st.  Jerim.  p.  22. 

That  great  leaps  may  be  taken  in  this  vay  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  they  can  be  taken  with  any  considerable  epeed  )□  a  horizontal  direction 
against  the  atmospberic  resiatance  to  a  sphere  of  18  feet  in  diameter  is  cer- 
tainly imposeible.  Such  winga,  too,  as  this  authac  suggosts,  would  be  of 
very  little  power  (see  p.  23.  above).  A  person  thus  balanced  by  a  balloon 
might  jump  to  a  very  great  height  vertically,  because  as  soon  as  ho  relieved 
the  gas  of  the  burden  of  his  body  by  springing,  it  would  begin  to  mount 
with  an  accelerating  force  eqnal  to  his  weight,  till  the  momentum  of  lua 
body  was  destroyed  by  gravity,  and  then  the  momentum  of  tha  ballooa 
would  continue  the  ascent  till  the  resistance  of  the  air  arrested  it.  In  b 
horizontal  direction  his  piopelling  force  will  be  the  least  possible  ;  firstly, 
because  his  weight  being  taken  off  the  soles  of  bis  feet,  they  w 
hold,  by  friction,  on  the  ground  ;  and  secondly,  becanse  most  of  the  fores  hs 
Blight  put  forth  in  the  forward  direction  would  be  wasted  in  tending  to  i 
siring  him  round  tha  balloon  (see  p.  2i,  above),  I  sbil'  '•»"« 
hereafter  to  this  mode  of  loeonwtiun. 
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iuLTingy  like  the  balloons,  a  cerfcain  rising  power ;  or  the  weight 
of  the  load,  may  surpass  the  levity  of  the  floatage ;  or  the  two 
may  be  in  exact  balance.     Before  finally  fixing  our  choice  upon 
the  latter  condition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  the  reasons  of  our 
preference.      If  our  vessel  has  a  tendency  to  mount  while  we 
wiab  to  move  horizontally,  its  upward  efforts  must  be  counter- 
acted by  force  exerted  from  within  the  air-cralt — by  levying,  in 
fuAj  a  constant  tax  to  this  extent  upon  the  power  available  for 
piopnlflion.       This  state  of  things   involves,  therefore,  an   un- 
nutigated  waste  of  power,  a  double  waste  both  of  lifting  gas  and 
of  working  mechanism.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  leave  a  part 
of  our  burden  to  be  lifted  by  mechanical  force,  we  are  not  making 
the  best  bargain  for  ourselves  with  gravity.     Either  we  must 
make  a  Bacrifice  of  attainable  speed,  or  we  must  carry  more  power 
to  combat  gravity ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  more  gas  must 
be  token  in  to  lifb  the  extra  machinery,  which  gas  might  just  as 
well  be  used  at  once  to  buoy  up  the  burden.     So  there  is  a  waste 
of  power  in  this  case  too.     There  may  be  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  certain  cases  by  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  con- 
ditionB,  but  the  reason  stated  is  sufficient  to  exclude  them  both 
I     «  rules  for  general  practice.     It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
a  mechanical  force  acting  on  the  air,  and  sufficient  to  buoy  tip  a 
certain  burden  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  not  be  adequate 
to  neutralise  the  same  weight  at  a  greater  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere;   because  the  wafUng  surfaces  remaining  the  same,  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  to  them  by  the  rarefied  air  will  be 
diminished,  so  that  to  obtain  the  required  resistance  they  will 
have  to  be  moved  with  a  greater  velocity. 

If  the  weight  of  the  craft  is  exactly  counterpoised  by  the 
floatage,  the  work  cut  out  for  the  propelling  force  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest  possible  condition.  The  whole  effort  is  to  be  made 
precisely  in  the  direct  line  of  progress.  The  immense  advantage 
that  a  perfectly-balanced  air-crafb  possesses  over  birds  is  obvious. 
The  whole  of  its  power  will  be  available  for  producing  speed. 
In  all  flying  animals  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  foarce  of  the  wings  is  expended  in  supporting  their  weight.' 

• 

Cset  flight  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complicated  actions  in  natuze, 
>4  of.  thd  phenomenon  is  extremely  difficult,  both  as  to  the  mode 
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ment  and  oonatruction  of  the  propelling  agents  will  be  reduooi 
to  the  simplest  posaible  conditions.     But  of  thia  hereafter.  , 

impFcBsivelf,  and  I  canaot  look  at  aa;  broDch  or  twig  of  oatnre  wtOlM 
Ting  tliat  &□  ocderlj  airaogemfnt  pflimdee  the  whole  ;  and  numbet  ii 
tite  verj  key  to  all  order,  nithotit  which  it  ma;  be  boautiful,  but  mtut  bl 
imperfectly  intelligible,  likti  maaic  to  a  person  who  has  been  taught  in  esdj 
youth  to  bolieva  it  only  an  accompliehment  whiub  it  may  or  may  not  ptj 
for  him  to  laam.  Fortunately,  however,  a  fov  philosophers,  snch  hh  Ff 
tJiBgotus  of  Crotons.  and  Macloay,  author  of  the  '  Hone  EnlomologicsE,'  haw 
not  thought  cnuBiderations  of  cumber  beneath  their  notice,  and  I  Bholl  tah 
leave  to  follow  them. 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  arrange  nature  in  harmonions  groups  htm 
failed,  for  two  reasons,  Firatly,  by  reason  of  the  endeavour  to  crush  inti 
B  line  that  which  can  only  bo  properly  repnwonted  by  a  surface.  Tha  at 
dinary  classifications  are  linear,  of  one  dimeoBiou.  uq  the  chain  prioeitJa 
The  arrangements  which,  like  that  of  Swaiason,  oiMupy  a  fiat  network  a^ 
proximate  to  a  correct  representation  of  nature.  The  other  error  has  beS 
that  of  adopting  a  wrong  key  number  ;  some  idol  of  the  care  which,  shl^ 
tiQg  out  from  view  the  large  expanse  of  nature,  has  guided  observers  hy 
hints  tiiken  from  too  narrow  a  field.  I  took  occasion  to  observe  In  a  formal 
page  that  man's  life  was  ruled  by  the  number  tbree.  (See  p.  20  note.)  Hon 
the  old  doctrine  of  mHccocosm  and  microcosm  is  good :  man  is  tho  compen- 
dinm  of  the  world.  That  the  number  three  is  the  fmoB  in  which  lh< 
physical  world  is  set  geometrically,  tha  only  three  pMHihle  dimensions  nl 
matter — length,  breadth,  thickneBS— assert.  That  chemically  it  bonndt  iti 
existence,  the  three  states  of  substance — solid,  liquid,  fluid— aifirm.  Thai 
organicslly  it  rules  the  earth,  the  three  proiH  nces  of  nature — mibera],  animal 
regetal — are  evidences.  I  shall  trace  the  law  no  farther,  leaving  it  to  mori 
cunning  hands,  or  to  future  hours ;  Lut  I  must  maintain  that  a  temari 
harmony  runs  through  all  nature — an  infinite  order  of  correspondencea 
The  only  place  in  which  I  have  seen  this  pointed  ont  is  in  agood  periodical 
now  defunct,  (' Politics  for  the  People,' J.  W.  Parker,  1848.  p.  189),  hj  i 
contributor  who.  perhaps,  is  deceased  too.  But  ns  Mr.  Willowwren  stopi 
just  short  of  my  point.  I  shall  not  be  plagiarising  if  I  follow  up  the  idea. 

It  was  of  tha  claHsification  of  the  natural  navigators  of  the  air,  that  ; 
was  about  speaking.  Sirds  are  of  course  a  class  of  the  vertebrated  ani 
mala  ;  but  hero  they  are  one  of  three,  tbe  '  hairy,  scaly,  ami  featheiy  ; '  o 
which  the  first  and  second  correspond  to  the  mammals  and  to  the  flahe; 
■nd  reptiles  respectively,  and  which  dwell  chiefiy  about  the  land,  the  waters 
and  the  air — solid,  liquid,  fluid.  One  of  the  organic  laws  si^emB  to  be,  that, 
of  each  triad,  one  branch  is  more  divergent  and  variable  than  the  othem 
The  scaly  is  the  eipanding  member  of  tbe  vertebrate  order.  Nowthe  emu 
I'  which  Boemh  t«  me  to  have  been  made  in  arranging  birds  has  arisen  from 


mil  slioold  be  remarked  in  this  place,  t}iat  though' llie  hulk  ol 
I  bnojant  gas  is   iacreoHed   as  it  rises   in   tlio  atniospliere,  ib 
nag  power  remains  unchanged.     For  the  air  outAJcle  the  gas- 
;1  expands  io  an  exactly  »]ua!  ratio ;  ao  that,  though  the 
idfic  gnvitj  of  the  gas  with  respect  to  the  etundard  air  is 
aied,  its  specific  gravity  with  respect  to  the  air  which 
K  displaces  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  expansion 
k  place. 

However,  changefi  of  temperature  will  affect  the  lifting  power 

trf  the  gas  considerably.     To  what  extent  this  variation  will  occur 

it  it  impoBBible  to  predict,  because  it  is  impo^blc  to  know  what 

IwiU  be  tlie  rehitions  of  the  temperature  with  the  gas-veasel  to 

I  dut  of  the  air  without.     Ail  gases  expand  or  contract,  as  is  well 

iiwgject  of  this  law,  and  from  a  too  ready  adherpnee  to  traditional  notions. 
Ur.  SwainsDO  required  ecarcelj  anj  twiating  of  the  oMinuy  <!laBHi&cati(ina 
to  adjnat  the  chief  gronpB  to  his  qoinary  Bjatsm.  It  bad  seoniod  natural 
"  'ide  the  tiirds  into  the  five  classes  of  prejeFS,  perchera,  scrapunt, 
■iderB.  and  gwimmers,  so  the  uanal  vievs  fitted  well  to  the  new  device. 
But  that  this  is  not  thu  true  interpretation  of  nature  wilE,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  allowed  at  once  b^  many,  when  It  Je  suggested  that  ihere  are  reall;  no 
gtonuds  whatever  for  lepamting  as  an  order  the  '  raptorial '  birds,  nsually 
BCi  dietingnished,  tioai  the  other  Und  birda  There  are  rapociouB  birds 
quite  as  emphntically  prej-catdieis  among  the  swiuiming  birds  as  any  of 
the  ^conB.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  draw  any  distinguishing  line  between  the 
imders  atid  tie  poultry-birds  or  Bccapers.  Thora  ore  no  diflerencea  in  Iheir 
feet  so  marked  m  those  between  the  hinder  limbs  of  many  btcde  grouped 
together  as  percliers ;  for  iDstaDce.  the  swifts  and  the  woodpeckers.  If. 
bovever,  ve  refer  the  feathered  clsss  to  a  fondamenlAl  triad  for  comparison^ 
lor  instance,  to  the  solid,  liquid,  fluid — they  distiibute  thcmselTes  at  once 
into  a  trinity  of  groaps.  The  land-birds,  the  water-binlH,  the  air-biids,  ihu 
last  being  the  typical  order :  the  walkers,  tie  swimmers,  the  flyers.  Tlie 
first  order  includes  the  pouItry-biidB  and  the  waders,  by  which  theypasa  to 
tba  true  water-birds  ;  and  the  air  group  Includes  the  perchers  and  all  tbe 
■rsptores,'  which  are  clearly  only  the  praying  family  among  the  flyers.  It 
is  indeed  most  curioas  tbat  the  falcons  and  (heir  immediate  relatives  have 
bean  so  eat  apart  for  honours  as  an  order  by  themBclTes.  I  presume  tbe 
Bliltake  is  but  symptomatic  of  an  ancient  respect  for  predatory  idlenesK 
)  and  pride  of  family— a  superstition  of  which  the  mind  of  the  peoples  is 
I  npdly  becomiog  disHbiiBcd.  Theao  notiona  mnat  for  the  pr^ent  be  suffl- 
t  as  hints  that  a  rocnBBideration  of  the  ground  on  which  birds  and  somi 
I  unimuJ-classes  are  eBtabUshed  is  desirable. 


I 
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known,  -003665  of  tleir  bulk  for  every  degree  (Centigrade)  of 
increased  or  diminiehed  temperature ;  '  the  gEB  within  the  gas-  ^ 
veaael  and  the  air  without  will  therefore  be  liable  to  considerable  ** 
variationB  of  their  density,  but  to  what  esteot  they  will  each  be  ^ 
affected  cannot  be  anticipated ;  and  the  differences  between  the  *i 
affections  of  the  two  fluids  will  vary  according  to  tte  materiid  •■ 
and  construction  of  the  gaa-vessel.  *» 

These  genenil  considerations,  however,  are  worth  mentioning.  ^ 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  are  very  much  colder  than  the  lower,  » 
the  cold  gradually  increasing  with  the  height.  The  heat  of  the  "i 
sun  passes  through  the  air  without  warming  it.  The  air  derives  m 
ita  warmth  only  from  the  surface  earth,  as  the  earth  is  heated  by  * 
the  Hun.  As  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  warmed,  it  is  ^ 
expanded,  and  riaea  till  the  whole  heat  it  contained  is  converted  • 
into  expansive  force,  and  it  becomes  cold  as  well  as  rarefied,  k 
Any  part  of  die  air,  as  it  is  heated  or  cooled,  being  free  to  move,  • 
immediately  obeys  any  impulse  to  rise  or  fall  which  it  may  « 
receive  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  in  doing  so  mixea 
itself  in  all  directions  with  other  air,  and  so  ueutmliHes  all  alight  I 
variations,  no  portion  of  it  ever  being  able  to  accumulate  warmth.    \ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  within  the  gas-vessel,  if  it  is  not  | 
ponied  into  the  envelope  hot  from  the  generating  apparatus  when 
it  is  received,  is  at  lea.st  charged  with  the  temperature  of  the 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  spot.  This  temperature 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  earth  ia  warm,  must  always  be  greats 
than  that  of  the  air  lying  upon  it,  becauxe  as  fast  as  the  air  is  at 
al!  warmed  at  the  surface,  it  must  rise  to  allow  colder  air  to  take 
its  place.  The  gas  confined  within  the  envelope  being  tmable  to 
rise  freely  and  mix  with  the  outer  air,  must  retain  the  advantage 
in  temperature  which  it  has  over  surrounding  bodies,  until  it 
loses  it  by  radiation  from,  and  by  contact  of  the  colder  air  with, 
the  outer  BUr&ce  of  the  gas-vessei.  The  gas  within  the  envelope 
is,  unlike  the  outer  air,  liable  to  gather  heat  from  the  mn,  not  fifl 
being  able  t«  receive  heat  directly  from  his  beams,  but  because 
the  solid  shell  of  the  gaa-vessel,  being  heated  by  themj  imparts 
its  warmth  to  the  gaa  in  contact  with  it  within,  as  well  as  to  the 
air  without:  the  liitter  rises,  and,  escaping,  is  replaced  by  colder 
air  from  above ;  the  former,  being  pent  up,  can  only  effect  such 
>  Seep.  no. 
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dnoktaon  witliin  its  own  limited  mass,  which  therefore  must 
incraBBe  in  tesnpenture.  The  reverse  will  take  place  during 
eold  nigfatB,  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  gaa-vesiK:l  will  carry 
off  warmth  firom  the  fluids  in  contact  with  it  on  Mth  aiden.  The 
air  without  "beiiig  cooled  will  fidl,  and  will  he  replaced  hv  *varmer 
air  from  below,  while  the  gas  within  being  deharre^l  nrom  thU 
general  interchaiige  will  be  subject  to  the  full  etfect  cf  the  cri^r.s[*i 
of  temperature.  The  general  result  is  that  the  fior.^^r.ZA  of  *>.e 
gtt-Teasel  will  he  liable  to  yariacions  of  ten:p>:rarurr:.  w?.:ch  will 
came  its  baojant  power  to  rary,  but  to  what  exrer.c  :t  U  :ni« 
ponble  to  state.     Means,  however,  muiic  he  taken  Vj  recti rr  and 


Temperature,  however,  is  not  the  cocditlr.n  whr.ne  aireratlona 
win  affect  the  ffnatrng  er^nilihriiim  of  uhe  air-era:^  most  yrv^rrn.lj. 
The  oondenaatioa  ct  aonoapQerlc  moisc^re  on  1m  -d^rrluvi  "viil 
probably  be  the  cause  cf  che  mcst  3erloi;.<t  iTr^\.Ar:r.,t-A  .n  "iiia 
le^ect.  It  is  needless  Vj  t'^:^fisaA  ln^r^  o''^>«r7ir^r,r..<4  ^''(\six.  r.av9 
beoi  made  alreadj  on  mis  3uu:ser.  The  '.fOLdAVfi.  \-ji,,  %\  tm  rV.'^m 
within  the  enxelope — a  dLsturhintr  InHnenc/^  vii.i^n  .r.  .nay  .e  im- 
posBibletopreT«aitahsoiutt»i7 — w.il  o^incrhftr  v^rj-nainv^priimftnt 
to  the  sQCcessfol  preser^ruion  ^f  "iiia  l«>»i  r'^  "»/.  u .  •  i  ..r. :  im .  -  A  J 
thit  need  be  here  adiied.  Is  "iiat  'liese  in^  -»i.  %^hAr  .r.:!iiiknr,AJi 
tol'^1wg  to  diourh  die  VLianc^  -if  r,iuiyw»r,y  .ti:i»t  -^  ri*ri«l 
agmiwat  as  £sir  as  posatihie.  -uirl.   r!ii»n   inav^i/lAt-j^    Vinr,r*3.r:«/'r^4l. 

The  fp<**"g  of  main  naming  "iiiff  v>n4ition  .'•£•'■' '  v^^a  -.^^t  >ri#t 
aofnght  hy  aeriai  achemer^ :  .inT^yo'Ar.  Vinip.  -.f  "'n<*  v»r,t»-.  v*r./v*s* 
which  have  been  •»nnni*;rat»»rt  ^irpisufy  .n  *  ,/,r-Tn<*r  -»j'iftT,tprr  ^  -«» 
derised  for  tlie  luiTjr.^ft  ->f'  »i:^»r:n(i(  :hp  v:ijjili->^um  rr.ni/!  JT,  ar 
as  thev  are  aoniicanifr  nj.  "*r  iriiTiijwi! '«f  3r,»"  r.^t  ,;ji->-.ap  pt— r* 
equally  weil  rbr  .c»^r.ir.cr  f.  ir,si.itPT^.  *r,f*  iti  ,r'^  T.-'ifi^r*  r.  {.^ 
credit  otbeinff  "»iicjyf^"o''»-  o**  hi^  T.ri  r  .At*«"rr  -£..--. r.r. a  r/* 
maybe  titjpH  icrain.-t-  li^-rri  n  iip  Jr.rmpr  ■•;«aA  it.-  ••.-  ,;i..--  -^i..-;  ia 
rejrards  "h^ir  iiiOii^r;if'or,    t.    I,. a   ;itf«>7  -ftr-.ti-ifp 

th^  inVf?/"0^     »//.'■?      *»     '..ft  ;*,!    r-ktl,    j/iM     «     :,*:*'f''f'i    •..;/.'.'         :    ^        --■ 
to  Cfi*Ln!*i7'y^^'*-^^    ''^    '"'''  ''■'     '     ''^    "*'   "^i''''     r>'»f-    '-.i'^?     ^    .■..■;    >.t 
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CHAPTER   XI.  ■'1 

THE   FIFTH  DIFFICULTT — THE  AIK-CRAFT— THE  QUESTION  OF  LEVEL,      S 

Let  ub  now  suppose  that,  according  to  the  requisites  we  have     >! 
ascertained  our  air-oraft  has  its  gaa-vessel  charged  with  hydrogen,     i 
80  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  Byateni  ia  neutralitied,  and  any     i 
force  applied  to  it  will  make  it  move  more  or  less.     Let  the     • 
envelope  be  impervioua  to  the  gas,  of  which  too  it  will  not  be     < 
drained  for  varying  its  height  in  the  air.     Let  our  gaa-veasel  be     ' 
firm   to  resist   the   air,   loDg  and   narrow   to  slip    through  it,     I 
mid  atiff  to  retain  its  form  when  loaded.    Finally,  let  the  eyetem    I 
be  so  put  together,  that  when  we  have  force  to  apply  to  it  this      I 
force  shall  not  derange  ita  level  position.     Are  these  conditions 
BUfiicient  to  ensure  steadiness  and   good   working   order   in  the 
craft  t     Though  the  propelling  power  may  have  no  direct  ten- 
dency to  throw  the  system  out  of  the  horizontal  set,  will  the 
craSt  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  take  any  other  portion  7     This 
ie  a  most  important  consideration. 

'Another  fallacy,'  says  Colonel  Maceroni,'  'in  the  idea  con- 
nected with  an  elongated  fish-like  balloon,  is  also  of  a  serious 
nature.  How  ia  it  to  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  7  A 
balloon  of  such  a  shape  (like  Egg's,  the  Pall  Mall  gunsmith,  or 
Col.  Lennox's  "  Aerial  Ship  ")  being  filled  with  gas,  and  sent  up 
without  any  load,  would  certainly  bo  liable  to  rise  in  any  way 
but  the  one  desired.  If,  to  prevent  its  bursting  by  the  expansion 
of  the  gaa,  it  were  only  three -([uarters  or  two-thirda  full,  it  ia 
ten  to  one  but  that  it  would  rise  up  endways.     If  a  net,  car,  &c., 

e  to  be  attached  to  it  with  a  load  of  paeaeneetB  .  .  i  <  tlw 
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pe  ironld  most  likely  rush  to  one  end  ....  and  it  would  go 
5p  eadwaj-s,  much  to  tte  inconvenience  of  the  travelJerB  in  the 
(nr  beneath.' 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this  difficulty — if  any 
fflere  obstacle  which  a  mnn  can  face  and  determine  to  Biirmovint 
imnld  be  called  a  difficulty — and  to  the  contentment  with  which 
leoriy  all  aeronautic  projectora,  since  the  time  of  Sleusnier,'  have 
waaciously  or  unconsciously  turned  aside  from  encountering  it, 
ftgetting  that  man  was  to  subdue  the  enrth,  not  to  be  subdued 
W  it.  I  find  the  law  thus  laid  down  by  one  of  the  earliest 
ind  moat  earnest  advocates  of  aerial  navigation,  one  too  who 
brought  a  greater  share  of  science  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
object  of  his  enquiries  than  has  often  been  the  case  with  those 
who  have  followed  him.  '  Too  great  elongation  (of  the  form  of 
gaa-vesBel)  ia  bad.  WTien  the  wind  blows  in  gusts  the  gaa- 
veseel  advances  with  a  speed  different  from  that  of  the  weight 
rospended  from  it ;  and  this  occasions  swinging  movements,  like 
the  pitching  and  rolling  of  ships.  The  machine  then,  dipping 
towards  one  end,  the  inflammable  air,  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
runs  to  the  upper  extremity.  The  longer  the  gas-vessel,  the 
greater  ia  the  extent  of  this  motion ;  and  it  will  upset  the  air- 
craft altogether,  if  the  burden  which  it  carries  does  not  bring  it 
back  to  its  proper  portion.'* 

To  avoid  this,  Meusnier  goes  on  to  limit  the  length  of  the 
gas-vessel  to  twice,  or  at  moat  three  times,  its  greatest  thickness. 
If  this  were  necessary,  aerial  navigation  would  be,  as  I  have  ex- 
preeaed  my  belief,  unattainable.  The  liability  of  the  gas-vessel 
to  be  deranged  from  its  horizontal  position  is  no  doubt  very  much 
diminished  by  shortening  its  longer  axis,  by  suspending  the 
weight  which  it  has  to  carry  equally  from  all  parts  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  by  concentrating  that  weight  as  much  as  possible 
into  a.  small  compass,  within  which  it  is  not  subject  to  any 
■hifting.  When  these  conditions  are  adhered  to,  the  horizontal 
podtaoa  of  the  gas-vessel,  with  the  boat  han^'ing  directly  under 

Tip,  63,  86. 
■ated  from  a  possags  cited  hy  Mong^  ('Etudes,'  p.  <I7).  ft 
ttavanz  &ita  i  rAcsd^mte  des  Sciences  de  Pnris  pour  1 
4bm  n^MStatiquea','  ciiigt  par  le  g^oiral  Meusnier,' 
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ita  centre,  is  one  of  stable  equilibrium  for  the  whole  Hystem, 
Tbe  less  tbe  difference  between  tlie  two  horizontal  dimensioDa  of 

h    g  oBol,  the  more  perfect  ia  the  atability.     It  is  moat  com- 

pi  te         h    case  of  the  baUoon  and  car.    Suchaajstem  represents 

h  p  d  lum  of  which  the  bob  ie  the  oar,  and  the  point  of  sua- 
penai  he  centre  of  gravity  of  the  air  diaplaced  by  the  balloon. 

B  a  1  g  narrow  gas-veaael  floating  level  in  the  air  may  be 
I  It  d  to  he  beam  of  a  balance  poiaed  upon  an  imaginary  knife- 
edge,  that  paaac-^  horizontally  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and 
at  right  anglea  to  its  greater  axia.  And  when  to  such  a  gaa-Teesel 
a.  long  boat  ia  suapended,  the  whole  system  reserables  a  balance 
with  Bcnle-pauF  hanging  from  its  ends  and  united  together.  The 
equilibrium  of  auch  an  arrangement  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
two  kinds  of  changes  :  either  fay  an  alteration  in  the  distribution 
ot  the  floating  agent  within  the  envelope,  or  by  a  shifting  of  tbe 
weight  in  the  boat.  In  either  cane  the  result  would  be  analogoua 
to  a  moving  of  the  weight  on  the  pans  of  the  balance,  so  aa  to 
throw  a  greater  share  of  it  upon  one  end  of  the  beam  than  upon 
the  other. 

Col.  Mflceroni  probably  had  a  correct  conception  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  apparatus  would  bo,  but  he  expreseea  it 
erroneonaly.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  compelling  the  fishoon 
to  float  horizontally.  When  once  poised,  which  would  soon  be  done 
by  trial,  it  would  remain  ao,  and  would  have  no  tendency  to  rise 
in  any  other  attitude  unless  the  balance  were  disturbed.  If 
the  poaition  of  the  gaa  within  the  envelopes,  or  of  the  ballast,  or 
pasaengers  in  the  boat,  were  changed,  the  equilibrium  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  ayatem  would  now  take  a  new  position,  which 
might  be  a  fatal  one.  Itisclear  that  the  longer  the  gas- vessel  and 
boat,  the  more  sensitive  will  the  system  be,  to  such  disturbance. 
If  all  the  weights  in  ibe  boat  be  flrmly  fixed  in  their  placea,  and 
if  the  gas  be  fixed  in  the  gaa-vesael  (which  can  be  the  caae  only 
when  the  enrelope  is  quite  full),  the  equilibrium  of  the  system 
will  be  stable,  whatever  the  length  of  the  two  vessels  may  be — bo 
far  stable  that  no  mere  temporary  change  in  the  position  of  the 
craft  itself  will  give  it  a  tendency  to  take  Tip  a  new  attitude ; 
will  return  to  its  original  poaition.  Yet  for  every  change  i 
arrangement  of  the  load,  however  slight,  a  new  positio 
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But  if  the  weights  be  free  to  move,  and  especially  if 
the  gas-vessel  be  not  full,  a  uiere  pit^h  or  osciliatioD  of  the 
leBBsl  will  give  to  the  nystem  a  tendency  to  take  a  new  poeition, 
vhicli  all  the  gas  shall  get  up  towards  the  highest  end  of  the 
and  all  the  load  towards  the  lowest  end  of  the 
which  unhappy  state  of  things  it  will  find  a  stale  of 
ttable  eqiiilibri'im.  Kow  in  a  working  air-craft  the  passengers, 
pnnot  be  all  tied  into  their  Keats,  and  the  gaa-vessel  cannot  be 
kept  always  absolutely  full.  Therefore  it  will  be  in  this  state  of 
Bnstable  equilibrium,  unlees  there  be  some  special  means  provided 
to  comitGract  tha  tendency  to  change  of  position.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  kind  of  derangement  that  would  ensue  from  enforcing 
S  mere  change  of  attitude  on  the  system  by  an  attempt  to  steer  in 
m  vertical  plane.'  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
:liability  to  this  sort  of  upset  is  much  less  in  the  case  of  the  old 
flan  of  euspension  than  it  will  be  in  the  rational  form  which  I 
recommend.  But  the  liabilities  are  necessary,  and 
must  be  met,  which  will  be  no  difficult  matter.  With  the  usual 
form  of  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  system,  that  by 
converging  cords,*  or  by  rigid  framework,  with  the  short  boat 
below  the  eggoon,  the  equilibrium  is  similar  to  that  of  a  balance- 
beam  suspended  by  a  cord  with  a  single  pan  hanging  directly 
below  the  point  of  support,  and  slung  from  both  ends  of  the  beam. 
The  shorter  the  man-vessel  ia,  and  the  further  it  is  placed  below 
the  gas-tloat,  the  more  stable  is  the  equilibrium.  For  the  more 
the  first  condition  is  adhered  to,  the  less  room  is  there  for  shiiting 
of  the  weight,  and  consequently  for  alteration  of  its  bearing  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  support.  (It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  end 
nearest  to  which  the  weight  is  brought  wiU  be  pulled  down,  so 
•8  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  under  the  centre  of  buoyancy ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  bearing  of  the  weight  on  the  two  ends 
cannot  be  changed,  the  equilibrium  cannot  be  disturbed  by  this 
cause.)  Again,  the  farther  the  boat  hangs  below  the  gas,  the 
ferther  any  tilting  force  will  have  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity 
producing  its  effect,  and  therefore  the  less  power  will  it  have 
derange  the  system.  Many  people  supposed  Mr.  Bed's  oblong 
riu  up  endways ;  this  was  a  great  mistake ; 
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the  horizontal  equilibrium  of  bis  Bystem  ia  quite  etable,  but  this  tj 

Qondition  is  ensured  unfortunately  by  the  very  same  arrangement  ■ 

which  renders  its  propulsion  impossible.'     Indeed,  with  the  ordi-  > 

nary  mode  of  slinging  the  boat  by  convei^ng  cords,  the  ga»-  ^ 

veaael,  if  stiff  enough  to  bear  the  weight,  might  be  of  any  length  i 

and  narrowness  whatever,  and  yet  would  not  have  the  slightest  !| 

tendency  to,  or  even  capabihty  of  bolting  or  plunging  beadfore-  si 

most,  skywards,  or  to  earth,  provided  the  boat  were  cramped  to  i 

an  exceeding  brevity,  and  were  bung  sufficiently  far  below  the  i 

gas.     But,  03  has  before  been  shown,  such  a  system  ia  absolutely  | 

However,  all  this  must  be  changed,  and  the  power-vessel     ( 
must  be  attached  to  the  gns-float  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable     j 
it  to  be  propelled.     And,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  this  ie     | 
the  ciue  the  liability  of  the  system  to  pitching  will  become  a 
matter  for  very  serious   consideration.     But  that  the  stage  of 
liability  should  be  passed  through,  not  in  practice,  but  in  the 
theoretical  road  to  practice,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  naUBt 
not  be  shirked.     I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the 
apparent  difficulty  will  utterly  vanish  when  fiiirly  faced.* 

However,  though  as  I  have  said,  apologising  so  fur  for  the 
old  contrivances,  they  have  little  to  fear  in  this  way :  many 
of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  have  foreseen 
that  if  air-craft  could  be  navigated,  there  would  be  a  point  here 
which  would  require  to  be  dealt  with.  Accordingly  we  find 
some  means  devised  for  meeting  the  liabilities  to  loss  of  horisjon- 
tolity. 

The  equilibrium  of  position  can  be  disturbed  by  two  affec- 

'  See  pp.  *]-53. 

'  Ghips  nre  equally  liable  to  Ihii  distuibaiHW  of  the  eqnilibrinm  if  they 
are  not  praperl;  ballnsted.  And  the  daageF  is  grentoF  with  tiiem  than  with 
air.«rftft,  for  if  they  pitch  beyond  a.  certain  extent  tbej  inilBt  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  thaaea.  Butif  an  Bir-sbip  does  pitch  or  soar  head  or  stem  foremost, 
it  has  a  chance  of  righting  itaolf.  and  ia  safe  ag  soon  oe  it  can  do  so.  Uany 
■  ship  haa  b*sn  lost  at  sea  by  alteralion  of  its  balance,  either  by  the  ballast 
being  ebifted  1jy  ngitation  in  a  storm,  or,  in  cnae  of  a  soluble  cargo,  by  its 
being  disaolved  out  by  wat^r  getting  ia.  But  neither  of  these  ngendea  can 
affect  the  air-craft ;  and  people  etil!  go  fearlesfcly  to  s«a  in  ships,  notwith- 
standing thorn. 
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i;  either  by  ehifting  of  the  gas  or  of  the  burdun.  If  the 
gu  Tans  to  one  end,  that  end  becomes  the  lightest,  and  if  n 
fKrented,  rises  ;  and  if  the  weight  ia  thrown  towards  one  end  of 
tie  boat,  the  oppoaiteend  of  the  gus-veasel,  relieved  from  burden,  i 
l3ted  ap,  -wbile  the  heavy  end  of  the  boat  foils  in  an  equal  degree, 
centre  of  gravity  remaining  where  it  was  if  the  gasi,  ho  far  aa 
1  buoyancy  ia  concerned,  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  air 
Bierefore,  "have  been  suggested  for  preventing  or  rectifying  both 
tftlieae  modes  of  disturbance. 

;usnier,  as  I  have  mentioned,  cuts  the  knot  at  once  by 
making  such  a  tub  of  the  gaa-vessel  that  it  can  no 
ipaized  than  it  can  be  propelled.  And  moat  of  the  inventors 
We  followed  him.  But  tbose  who  have  either  doubted  the 
necesMty  of  keeping  the  length  of  iheir  vessel  within  such  limits 
of  brevity,  or  who  have  doubted  the  security  of  its  equilibrium 
with  thin  precaution,  have  given  hints,  of  which  notice  here 
follows,  towards  lesaening  the  chance  of  upsetting  it. 

First,  then,  of  the  preventive  means  aa  respects  the  gaa.  It 
haa  been  proposed  to  furnish  the  envelope  with  interior  vertical 
partitions,  which,  by  confining  the  gas  to  a  certain  ]iortion  of  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  shall  hinder  it  from  accumulating  at  one 
end.'  Now  there  are  only  two  conditions  which  can  set  up  this 
tendency  of  the  gaa  to  gather  itself  towards  one  end  of  the  con- 
taining vessel.  One  of  these  disposing  causes  would  be  the 
tilting  of  the  vessel  ilself  out  of  the  horizontal  position,  by  any 
impulse  upward  or  downward  given  to  one  end  of  either  boat  or 
craft,  or  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden. 
If  either  of  these  occurrences  took  place,  and  the  gaa-vessel  were 
not  ibll,  its  contents  would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 

'  See  Me  Sweeny,  '  Aer.  Nav,'  2mi  ed.  p.  14  ;  Sir  G.  Cajley,  ia  '  Phil. 
Mag."  vol.  1.  p.  34. 

I  am  not  aware  who  first  proposed  this  rontrivance.  There  ia  some 
obscnritj  in  the  pHSsngo  hero  referred  to,  in  which  Sir  G.  Cajley  states  its 
neceesi^.  Ho  does  not  explicitly  say  for  what  purpose  the  compactmeDts 
•re  requisite,  I  preaunie,  however,  that  the  object  songht  is  that  which  I 
have  stated  in  die  text,  and  for  nhidi  it  is  certainly  recommendod  by  some 
of  the  projectors ;  for  instanpc,  by  Mr.  MiuJiintoah,  in  replying 
UueroDi,  'Hech.  Mag.'  vol.  xiv.  p.  463. 
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aggerate  the  derangement  of  tlie  balance  by  pressing  towardH  tha  ^ 
upper  end  of  the  vessel.  The  other  cause  would  be  the  sudden"^ 
stoppage  of  the  vessel  when  in  rapid  motion  by  any  obrtacle  to  ^ 
ita  progress,  such  as  by  ita  rushing  against  a  mountain  side,  OE  *' 
by  its  being  suddenly  checked  by  ita  anchor  when  carried  onward  " 
by  a  wind.  In  aach  case  the  momentum  of  the  gna  would  CMry** 
it  forward  to  the  head  of  the  vesaei,  its  motion  being  continued  ^ 
while  that  of  the  solid  parts  of  tiie  syatem  was  arrested.  "i 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this  device  is  not  an  excellent  " 
one ;  but  I  must  remark,  firstly,  that  no  good  pilot  will  either  '' 
let  his  air-craft  receive  any  irapulsie  that  can  tend  to  twist  it  ia  •i 
any  direction,  nor  will  he  let  it  run  against  a  peak,  nor  let  go  hit  ■ 
anchor  in  a  gale,  till  he  has  got  his  head  well  up  the  wind,  and   ' 
is  making  all  head  aijainst  it  with  his  propellers.     If  a  bad  pilot    \ 
does  allow  either  of  these  occurrences  to  take   place  (which  of  *i 
course  will  be  the  case  BOmetimef),  worse  things  will  ensue  than    ' 
any   diaphragms   in    the   gaH-vessel    can    prevent    or    mitigate,     i 
Secondly,  that  no  good  master  of  the  maa-vessel  will  permit  the     ' 
trim  of  his  craft  to  be  endangered  by  the  shifting  of  his  cargo; 
and  that  if,  by  Ill-management,  this  does  occur,  it  is  the  iault  of 
the  boat,  iiot  of  the  gas,  and  the  bnat  ought  to  provide  against 
ita  own   contingencies.       Thirdly,  the  less  gas   there   is  in   tha 
vessel,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  lo  which  the  gas  can  effect 
this  inequality  of  buoyancy ;  and  the  gas-vessel  will  rarely  be 
BO  lai^   in  proportion  to  its  burden  as   to   admit  of  its  being 
charged  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  capacity ;  and  the  fuller  it 
ia,  the  less  room  will  there  be  for  this  displacement.     Fourthly, 
with  that  arrangement  of  the  gas-vessel  which,  for  other  purposes, 
I  believe  to  be  necessary,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe, 
the  second  cause  of  alteration  of  the  bearing  of  the  gas — that  of 
the  tendency  of  its  momentum  to  carry  it  to  the  head  of  the 
envelope — would  be  rendered  powerless.     Fifthly,  all  that  can 
be  effected  by  this  means  will  be- ensured  by  other  appliances, 
which  must  be  adopted  whether  this  one  is  resorted  to  or  not, 
and  of  which  likewise  I  shall  give  account  in  the  proper  place. 
However,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  the  notion  is  a  good 
be  rejected. 

Secondly,  of  the  means  of  miuu* 
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fc  Teigbt.  The  only  useM  contrivance  which  I  have  found 
Mtioned  of  this  kind  is  one  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
being  Biiggesbed  for  a  meana  of  steering  in  a  vertical  direction.' 
iideed  the  end.  ivhich,  it  aeema,  those  who  have  proposed  it  had 
function,  namely,  that  of  throwing  their  air-craft 
Mto/the  horizontal  position  on  occasion,  was  exactly  the  oppo- 
ii»  o£  that  -w-hich  we  are  now  discuBsing.  I  have  alrwuly  shown 
liat  seekiug  to  incline  the  vessel  is  a  most  fatal  ermr  in  device. 
Howerer,  aa  the  same  inatrument  is  as  well  adipted  for 
Wning  the  balance  aa  it  is  for  destroying  it,  and  as  tho 
have  suggested   it   may  hava  contemplated  its  use  for  the 

purpose,  I  will  here  mention  it,  giving  to  them  all  credit 
for  the  contrivance, 

Ncrw  by  hanging  a  weight  on  the  arm  of  a  weU-made  balance 
ihe  beam  may  be  made  to  set  in  any  required  position,  the  angle 
of  its  slant  being  determined  by  the  distance  from  the  supportiiig 
knife-edge  of  the  point  at  which  the  weight  is  suspended.  So 
it  is  obvious  that  just  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  a  gas-vessel 
Boating  in  the  air  will  make  with  the  horizon  may  be  settled  by 
adjusting  the  position  with  respect  to  the  centre  o£  buoyancy  of 
ft  weight  which  is  attached  to  iL  Of  courae,  therefore,  if  the 
system  should  have  any  bias,  inclining  it  to  lie  in  a  slanting 
poftidoti,  this  tendency  may  be  neutralised,  and  the  vessel  may  be 
compelled  to  take  a  true  level  set,  by  properly  placing  such  a 
moveable  weight.  Dr.  Polli  proposed  to  have  a  weight  slung  on 
*  cord  between  the  boat  and  the  head  of  the  gas-vessel ;  by 
causing  this  to  traverse  forwards  or  backwards,  the  system  may 
be  placed,  be  says,  '  in  the  inclination  most  favourable  for  tlie 
descent  or  ascent.'  *  The  same  notion  is  thrown  out  by  Dr. 
McSweeny  in  an  incoherent  pamphlet,  full  of  the  oddest  fancies 
•bout  possible  waltzes  and  polkas  to  be  danced  in  the  air  by  two 
balloons  tied  together,  which  he  conceives  would,  if  practicable, 
■mount  to  aerial  navigatioD.  He  proposes  to  adapt  the  shifting 
ballast  to  his  crotchet  (the  pair  of  balloons)  by  rtmning  the  weight 
■Inur  a  coed  from  one  to  the  other,  forgetting  that  tte  weight 
rope  alone,  without  the  addition  of  the  hangioir 

77.  '  '  MBch,  Mag."  vol,  miil.  p.  lOU 
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'balisBt,  would  bring  them  banging  together  immediately,  il  i  if* 
could  be  attached  to  them  while  they  were  *  at  the  eame  leYcliH 
but  at  B,  distance.'     What  useful  result  would  be  obtained  in  hit 
case  iiom  the  sliding  weight,  if  it  were  a  poswbility,  is  not  ap- 
parent.'    Finally,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,'  M.  Mongii  su^f^ 
geata  the  ehifting  ballast,  '  pour  incliner  I'appareil.'  '' 

Now  this  sliding  ballast  ie  not  only  a  good  notion,  but  it  iB><' 
an  appurtenance   absolutely  indispensable  to  the   air-craft  Eoi  ' 
maintaining  its  trim.     Indeed  the  fact  that  those  projectors  who  . 
mention  it,  do  so,  as  it  were,  by  the  way,  as  a  thing  perhaps  to- 
be  adopted,  not  seeing  that  without  it  aerial  navigation  is  an  im-  \ 
possibility,  is  almost  an  evidence  that  they  did  not  eutertain  a 
conception  of  its  only  legitimate  putpose.      However,  a  mere 
shifting  weight  is  not  sufficient.     Although  without  it  it  would 
not:  be  possible  to  keep  the  vessel  long  together  in  a  horizontal 
set,  it  would  not  compensate   and  rectify  any  temporary  bias  * 
which  the  system  might  receive,  and  which  might  throw  it  into 
a  slant,  and  interrupt  its  steady  progress.     There  must  be  a  self- 
regulating  apparatus,  tending  to  keep  the  vessel  horizontal,  and 
to  render  the  true  level  position  one  of  stable  equilibrium  for   , 
the  whole  system.     I  have  not  yet  seen  any  hint  of  such  an  ad- 
justment for  an  aerial  vessel,     I  hope  to  show  in  a  future  page 
how  the  air-craf)i  may  be  made  to  keep  its  level  by  a  Belf-aci;ing 
equipoise. 

1  have  met  with  but  one  other  attempt,  or  rather  supposition, 
for  it  is  no  more,  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  main- 
taining the  level  trim  of  the  air-craft ;  this  is  M.  Sanson's  scheme 
of  suspension.  He  thus  describes  it :  '  Moyen  special  et  nouveau 
de  BUHpension,  et  d'equilibre  horizontal  indestructible  (trigono- 
m^trique)  permettant  aux  voyageurs  de  se  porter,  iaolement  ou 
tons  ensemble,  but  n'importe  quel  point  du  plancher,  sons  danger 
fiucun  de  &ire  chavirer  la  machine.  Ce  sont  des  cordes  lesquelles 
poitant  des  lambourdes  hut  lesquellea  est  post^e  la  galerie,  vont 
en  se  croisant,  et  apres  s'Stre  bilurquees  deux  foix,  s'attscfaer  box 

'  M'Sweenj,  '  Aar.  Nav.'  2nd  ed.  p.  2 
threeuseful  pages  (pp.  83,  i,  6),  which  ci 
of  the  author's  farvid  fanciBS. 

'  Step.  77;  Mongi,  'Etud8B,'p.  110 
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ejualoriales.'  •     Fortunately  "VI  Sanaon  to  aid  the  reader  m  the 
naception  of  his  deuign,  represeutu  it  also  by  a  drawing      Hia 


metbod  of  slingicg  the  'galleiy'  (which  woiJdbe  represented  by 
&e  boat  of  a  real  air-crafl:),  differs  from  the  ordinary  Hyatem  of 
conveying  cords  only  in  this,  that  the  suspending  lines  are  united 
in  F»ire,  not  esch  to  the  one  nest  to  it,  hut  to  the  seventh  in 
order  of  BuccesBion  ;  and  that  the  sii^gle  cord  which  continues 
each  pair,  instead  of  being  carried  down  to  a  correBpondiog  part 
of  the  '  gallery '  towards  the  same  end,  ia  attached  to  a  point 
towards  its  opposite  extremity.  Thus  by  the  croaaing  of  these 
liaea  the  ends  of  the  'gallery  '  are  hung  from  the  middle  parts 
of  the  length  of  the  gas-vessel,  and  the  middle  of  the  former  from 
the  ends  of  the  latter ;  and  each  half  of  the  gallery,  as  divided 
•cross  the  middle  of  its  length,  is  suspended  front  the  opposite 
lalf  of  the  gas-float.  How  the  contriver  expects  to  derive  from 
this  arrangenient  the  advantages  he  proclaims,  I  am  at  a  lose  to 
ijoagiiiA.  The  most  favourable  result  that  can  ensue  is  that  the 
q^iaiatns  should  behave  as  if  it  waa  all  unit<^d  into  one  rigid 
Ij III II II,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  the  caae> 


1  'Kav.  Atmosph.'  p.  12,  and  cover,  p.  ii, 
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^^^H    TLe  worst  efTect  would  be,  if  the  whole  weight  was  thrown  on 
W  the  extreme  cords  at  either  end,  for  instance  at  the  heaij,  in 

I  which  case  the  head  of  the  '  gallery  '  would  go  down,  and  the 

I  head  of  the  gaa-vesfle!  would  be  tilted  up — like  a  shark  gaping, 

I  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  muat,  of  course,  in  every 

I  case  pliice  itself  exactly  under  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  thu 

L  cannot  be  effected  if  the  position  of  the  chief  weight,  and  there- 

^^^H^  fore  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  be  altered,  without  a  change  in  tlic 
^^^^H  position  of  the  whole  system.  With  a  short  maQ-vessel  like  that 
^^^^B  te  M,  Sanson's  sketch  of  his  queer  craft,  the  change  in  positioi 
^^^^  arising  from  shifting  of  the  weight  would  not  be  much,  but  il 
would  be  no  greater  with  the  common  mode  of  suapenuon, 
which,  as  he  proposes  to  propel  from  an  e<|uatorial  framework 
round  the  gas-vessel,  and  not  from  the  'gallery,'  would  aaswei 
all  the  purposes  of  equilibrium  for  his  system. 

However,  in  aerial  navigation  neither  system  of  suspenairai, 
the  common  or  the  Sansonian,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Berving  the  horizontal  equilibrium,  Neither  will  any  mode  ol 
suspension  bo  of  itself  sufficient  for  this  end,  which,  aa  I  have 
shown,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lie  fulfilled. 

It  is  therefore  requisite,  as  another  of  the  essential  condidoni 
of  the  art — 

That  the  air-eraft  should  be  pmvided  with  means  of  main- 
taimiig  both  gas-vessel  and  man-vessel,  as  well  oj  the  propeUin^ 
agent,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  of  readily  restoring  the  aysteKi 
to  a  true  level  if  the  balance  should  he  dtsiarhed. 


l'*L» 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   QUESTION   OF  POWER. 

If,  then,  all  that  we  liave  yet  leanied  to  be  necessary  can  be  ac- 
eomplishecl,  a  likely-looking  air-craft  may  be  built,  and  may  be 
made  to  float.     But  this  is  not  all  that  we  desire ;  it  must  be 
BKnred  throTigh  the  air,  driven  at  a  certain  velocity.   What  speed 
must  be  attained  I  do  not  think  it  the  least  necessary  to  enquire 
at  present.     It  is  nsoal,  with  those  who  have  considered  this 
questioii  with  hopes  of  success,  to  acknowledge  at  starting  on  the 
one  hand,  that  unless  a  certain  amoimt  of  speed  can  be  ensured, 
&e  experiment  of  locomotion  in  the  air  is  not  worth  the  making ; 
and,  oi\  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  attaining 
any  considerable  swifhiess.     Now  I  can  make  neither  of  these 
admisBioiis.     In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that  a  very  slow  motion 
Becured  in  still  air  would  be  a  most  valuable  step.     And  what- 
ever wise  people  may  say,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  an  air-craft 
were  constructed,  which  should  be  guided  with  certainty,  in  a 
perfectly   calm  atmosphere,   to   any  given  point,  at  any  time, 
everybody  would  go  to  see  it,  and  that  everybody  who  was 
capable  of  being  pleased  with  a  human  victory  would  be  de- 
lighted, although  its  rate  of  motion  might  not  exceed  that  of  a 
brisk  walking  pace.     On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  when 
this  is  once  done — and  the  less  magnificent  the  beginnings,  the 
more  hopef^l   I   should   be   for   the   end — improvements   will 
gradually  follow,  and  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  velocity 
which  we  may  expect  to  achieve  in  our  passage  through  the  air. 
Certainly  no  mode  of  locomotion  of  animals,  vital  or  mechanical, 
en  be  oaiiai»*~'  *w  speed  with  that  which  I  anticipate  for 
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But  force  ia  requisite  to  produce  motion,  and  motion  througli  <•■ 
tha  air  is  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  that  fluid.  And  from  ex-  i;^ 
perimenta  that  hnvo  been  made  on  bodies,  of  forms  not  suited  •, 
for  air-craft,  aa  wall  as  from  tbeory,  there  is  reason  for  believing  ;h 
that  whatever  ■may  be  the  form  of  the  veasela,  the  resistance  ^ 
of  the  air  to  their  progress  \»ill  increase  as  the  speed  increasea,  in.  , 
ratios  not  differing  very  much  from  those  of  the  squares  of  the  ^ 
velocitiea.  The  greater  therefore  the  speed  required,  the  greater  ^ 
must  be  the  force  supplied — -greater  according  to  thialaw — so  that  ,- 
if  a  uniform  force  equal  to  one  pound  weight  will  move  a  given 
vessel  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour,  it  will  require  a  force  of  , 
about  four  pounds  to  drive  it  at  ten  miles,  and  of  about  four  ^ 
hundred  pounds  at  one  hundred  miles  per  hour.  . 

So,  without  any  farther  disquisition,  our  next  condition  may  bs  .  , 
thus  announced.  The  air-crajl  musl  be  provided  with  a  source  of,  ^ 
power  aujjicienl  to  counterbalance  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  ^ 
to  the  motion  of  the  vessels,  at  any  speed  that  may  he  required.  ,. 

Now  there  is  really  very  little  to  report  about  tlie  means  that 
have   been  proposed   hitherto  for  providing  this  power.     The 
aerial  projector  usually,  either — firstly,  has  shirked  the  question 
of  power  altogether,  and  has   contented  himself  with  planning     ^ 
mechanism ;   or  secondly,  has  discovered  some  wonderful  secret,     , 
which  he  wiil  disclose  on  no  account,  but  which  is  in  fit  season     , 
to  do  all  the  duty  required  of  it ;   or  thirdly,  has  suggested,  aa     i 
sources  of  force,  devices  that  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  pur-      | 
po*e,  or  were  even  in  fact  not  sources  of  force  at  all ;   or  fourthly, 
has   rehed    upon   means   which    were    not    practically    available 
without  BO  great  a  weight  of  appliances,  as  to  render  the  scheme 
useleBB  even  on  his  own  theory,  except  upon  a  scale  of  such  huge 
bulk  as  to  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  adoption  as  a.  first  attempt ; 
or  fifthly,  has  fairly  looked  about  him  for  the  motive  agent  beat 
suited  by  its  lightness  and  energy  for  the  required  end.      Besides 
these,  a  few  good   notions  have  been  thrown  out  as  bald  hints, 
generally  without  any  serious  hope  that  anyone  would  take  them 
up  and  work  them  out,  which,  of  course,  has  never  been  done. 

I  shail  give  a  few  instances  of  the  modes  in  which  sugge 
have  been  made,  or  not  made,  towards  the  end  i 
eidering. 


A 
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Of  the  first  claas  of  powerless  projects,  some  instances  were 
eddbited  in  the  Palace  of  Art  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 

Of  the  second  sort— of  discreet  silences — may  be  noticed  an 
amonncementy  lately  made  in  an  Essay  on  Aeronautics,  in  tlie 
French  newspaper  '  L'lllustration/  ^  that  M.  Gavami,  the  artist, 
kd  discovered  a  new  power  in  nature,  which  was  to  solve  off- 
knd  the  problem,  amongst  others,  of  aerial  propulsion. 

Of  the  third — ^the  insufficiencies — M.  Sanson  supplies  us  with 
m  example  in  his  *  Agent  moteur  g^n^ral  (dynamo-m^canique) 
oonsistant  en  tin  homme  agissant  sur  une  manivelle.*  ^  But  the 
most  absnrd  notion  is  that  of  M.  le  Baron  Scott,  who  proposed 
fin:  his  niotiTe  power  a  pendulum,  which,  as  it  swings,  should 
give  a  to-and-fro  movement  to  a  system  of  oars,  connected  with 
it  by  levers.  He  fondly  imagined  that,  by  increasing  the  weight 
o£  his  pendulum  bob  he  could  ensure  any  amount  of  propelling 
power  that  he  might  desire ;  ^  quite  forgetting  that  the  pendulum 
would  not  lift  itself;  and  that  in  falling  it  would  give  out  no 
more  force  than  was  employed  to  raise  it. 

Of  the  fourth — the  ponderous  powers — the  steam-engine  is  the 
type.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  other  that  has  been  mucli 
tiiought  of  by  the  designers  of  aerial  ships.  M.  Marey  Mcnge  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  steam-engines  for  propelling  air-craft ;  and  en- 
deavours to  show,  by  comparing  the  sectional  area  of  steam- vessels 
below  the  water-line,  with  the  thickness  of  gas- vessels  of  cubic 
contents  sufficient  to  lift  the  engines  of  the  steamers,  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  specific  gravities  of  air  and  water,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  speed  should  not  be  obtained  with  the  air- 
craft that  is  commonly  maintained  with  the  rapid  river  boats.* 
His  mode  of  reasoning  is  a  good  one.  However,  his  argument, 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  and  the  calculations  with  which 
his  pages  abound,  is  very  loose  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  he  proposes 
that  his  gas-vessels  should  be  cylinders  of  length  equal  to  twice 
their  diameter,  and  terminated  by  cones,  of  which  each  should 
have  the  same  diameter  for  its  length  ;  forgetting  that  this  form 

*  •L'llluatr.*  vol.  xvi.  pp.  86,  103  (1850,  August  16,  23). 
■  Chaaoii,  'Nay.  Atmosph.  cover,  p.  3. 

Dirig.' pp.  72,  97. 
'%i;pp.  117,  138. 
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would  be  fur  more  imfaTourable  for  eluding  the  resistance  of  llie 
air  than  is  that  of  the  Bteam-boata  as  reapeclB  the  resistance  ot 
the  water.     Again,  he  oniitB  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  water 
ill  the  engine-boiler,  as  well  aa  the  feed-water   for  iupplying  it;    ' 
though  he  does  reckon  the  coals  for  ten  lioura' consumptio 
the  other  hand,  he  puts  the  case  very  unfavourably  for  himself,   ' 
by  taking  the  weight  of   the  ship-engine,  which  he  CHtimates  at    ' 
l,unO  kilogTammeH,  "2,200  pounds  per  horse  power,  as  tJie  standard   ' 
for  his  aerial  engines.     This  is  of  course  enormously  unfair  fo»    ' 
the  air-cmft,  for  uo  one  would  think  of  building  such  heavy 
machinery  for  purposes  of  flight.      He  appears  not  to  conteinpjaie 
the  use  of  air-craft  of  less  power  than  40  horses,  nor  of  len 
diameter  than  53  metres,  about  170  feet,  with  a  length  o£  U80  * 
feet. 

Sir  George  Cayley,  who,  however,  aeems  equally  to  despair  of  ' 
o«r  ever  propelling  gas-vessels  of  any  moderate  size,  eu^;eHta  the 
use  of  such  steam-engines  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Goldsworthj 
Giimey,  in  his  steam -carriages  for  common  roads.  He  informs 
us'  tliftt  these  engines  weigh  only  200  pounds  per  horse  power: 
to  this  of  course  is  to  be  added  the  weight  of  iiiel  apd  water- 
charge — reckoned  at  10  pounds  of  coke  and  60  pounds  of  water  ' 
per  hour.  The  great  objection,  of  course,  to  the  use  ofstramas  ' 
a  motive  agent  for  aerial  navigation,  is  that  the  burden — however 
euccessfully  the  constant  weight  of  the  engine  is  reduced,  and 
adjusted  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  gas-vessel — must  be  continually 
diminishing  by  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  water.  This  would  be  continually  adding  to  the  available 
lifting  power  of  the  gas,  and  disturbing  the  balance  of  floatage. 
If  there  were  provision  for  condensing  the  steam,  this  would  add 
of  course  very  greatly  to  the  load  upon  the  gas.  But  Sir  G. 
Cayley  has  not  been  contented  to  rely  solely  upon  the  steam- 
engine  for  success  in  propulsion.  He  is  indeed  almost  the  only 
instance  of  an  inventor  adopting  the  tifih  method  I  have  mentioned, 
that  of  seeking  carefully  for  the  most  suitable  power  he  could 
meet  with.     In  his  first  paper  on  aeria!  navigation,*  the  very  first 

'  'Mwh.  Mng.'  vol.  isit.  p.  132, 

'  'Nicholson'e  Journ."tl809),vol.iiiT.  pp.  106-7  ;  acea 
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abject  viiidft  he  trcats  is  that  of  the  power  to  bo  iimhI  for  pro- 

pufaioii.   Hie  ai^ggeMi  the  use  of  tubular  boilera,  not  tubi^d  lx>iler8, 

fte  those  of  die  locomotiTes.  on  account  of  their  stxengtli  to  resist 

framre  from  iiithiii.  He  also  speaks  of  an  engine  to  be  worked  by 

Ibe  eombiifltioii  of  gas  beneath  a  piston,  and  of  a  tirst  mover  in 

iriuch  oil  of  tariOHi  the  fuel,  and  which,  though  ex})onsive  in  action, 

VM  exlTBiiiely  light.     We  find  him  again,  in  18  («),  mentioning  an 

engme  to  be  'worked  bj  the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air  as  being 

well  suited  for  aerial  use.^     He  alludes  also  to  gunpowder  and 

oondenaed  carbonic  acid,  as  agents  tliat  might  possibly  serve  the 

purpose.      Howerer,  he  rejects  the  firrt  on  account  of  its  danger, 

ind  the  second  because  it  fidled  in  the  hands  of  Sir  M.  T.  Brunei. 

Of  the  other  sources  of  power  which  I  have  found  suggested 
the  following  are  instances: — The  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  in- 
llanmiable  gas  and  atmospheric  air ;  the  gas  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  float-reservoir.'  Electro-magnetism,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  enough  was  not  known  on  the  subject  to  give  grounds 
for  a  decision  as  to  its  utility.  Electro-magnetinm  was  again 
n^ested  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Westminster  Review  *  who  also 
reoQmmended  a  trial  of  the  explosive  agency  of  gun-cotton  for 
^  purposes  of  aerial  propulsion  ' — ^a  very  excellent  notion. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  traction  of  flying  birds 
trained  for  the  purpose,  as  the  motive  force.^  It  is  possible  that 
this  means  may  be  resorted  to  as  an  occasional  amusement  in 
fiiture  days,  when  aerial  navigation  is  accomplished  by  more 
piactical  methods.  One  of  the  quaintest  projects,  however,  was 
that  of  M.  Genet.  He  proposed  to  carry  up  horses,  not  dangling 
helplessly  like  M.  Poitevin's,  or  with  tiny  hoofs  strap[>ed  into  the 
itocks  like  those  of  Mr.  Green's  j)<my,  but  liarnessed  to  a  rotary 
framework,  in  which  they  were  to  grind  vigorously.*  It  is  a 
pity  he  had  not  heard  of  the  gentleman  at  Kirkcaldy  who,  as  the 
newspapers  recently  informed  us,  was  applying  the  power  of  mice 
xo  work  machinery :  they  would  be  iiandy  aloft,  and  are  not 

>  *Mech.  Mag/  No,  1025,  p.  26.'*. 

«  Deed  Brit.  •  Aar.  Nav.'  p.  8.     Miuifm,  '  Acron/  p.  321. 

»  'West.  J^:v.'  1848,  Jhuuary,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  322. 

«  'M"  '     "      '  vol,  xx'iY.  pp,  fjj,  200. 

•  i'jl/p.  U4,  and  PI.  7. 
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(iainfy  in  diet.  The  horse,  however,  will  be  spared  this  work  *■ 
no  doubt,  aa  be  probubly  will  be  every  other,  when,  a?  we«" 
progreaa,  '  Knowledge  come?,  but  wisdom  liugera,'  we  sliaU  '■ 
substitute  for  animula  of  flesh,  which  we  mutilate  ttud  torture,  ^ 
while  they  rob  oiu'  poor  human  brolhtrs  of  food — and  renting*.! 
or  working,  Btill  consume  it — otherB  of  metal,  which  wiU  not«t' 
grieve  patiently  at  our  unkindueas,  nor  require  food  exoepB  '«i 
wiieti  they  are  at  work. 

Human  muscular  power  hag  of  course  been  not  only  proposed,  '« 
but  tried  again  and  again,  nut  much  in  these  latter  years,  but  *"* 
frequently  in  the  early  days  of  t!ie  balloon.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  ,*' 
only  means  of  propulsion  that  ever  has  been  actually  applied  to  ^ 
air-crail  of  any  kiad,  Tlie  reasons  of  its  failure  I  have  already  »^ 
pointed  oui.'  It  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it  by  being  UBoi  « 
to  the  best  advantage.  -  ii 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  power  has  ever  been  applied  in  a  good  ' 
working  form  to  air-craft ;  and  that  of  the  best  suggestions  *■ 
that  have  been  made,  they  have  either  been  suited  only  lo  ex- 
perinienta  oa  too  large  a  Boole  for  first  trial,  or  else  have  been 
thrown  out  without  any  attempt  to  follow  up  the  hint  by  showing 
how  they  might  be  made  available  in  practice.  It  would  seem 
that  a  general  impression  prevails  that  there  are  no  motive  agents 
at  our  command  of  sufficient  energy  to  do  the  work  we  require 
of  them  in  propelling  air-crafl  of  moderate  dimensions.  Thus 
the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  in  an  article  on  this  subject, 
winds  up  some  very  sensible  remarkn  by  confessing'  the  orthodox 
iaith  of  the  man  of  science.^  '  Personne  n'ignore,  qu'une  foule 
d'iag^nieuTS  et  d'aeronautes  out  essay^  de  mel.tre  a  execution 
diverses  combinaisons  mecaniqucs  propres  h  diriger  les  balions. 
Toute.4  ces  tentadves  n'ont  ainene  aucune  esp^ce  de  rdaultat,  et  la 
pratique  a  renvers^  I'^spoir  que  certiiines  idees  theoriques  avaient 
pu  faire  admettre.  L'oa  .se  f  lit  epargne  bien  des  m^comptes  si  Ton 
eat  etudie  d'avance  avec  lea  soins  necessairea  toules  lea  conditions 
du  problime.  Lea  g^omtoesqui  ont  iiiit  de  nos  jours  une  etude 
approfcndie  de  cette  question,  sent  arrives  h  oette  conclusion  ftr- 

'  Sea  p.  23,  atoye. 

'  'Rer.  (]fs  Deiix  MoqJob,'  'Lea  Aerostats  et  Ieb  Htronniitcs,' 
2:JS  (1850,  Ontolre). 
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VetcU  cLctuel  de  nos  connaiasances  et  de  na$  ressonrc^a 
eSj  avec    les    seuU  moteura  qui  sont  aujourd*hui  a  notr^  I 

Hy  il  est  imposstble  de  resoudre  le  prohleme  de  la  direcHon 
tats,*  ^Elie  answer  to  this  is  simply  that  geometers  are 
i  criticsy  "but  thej  are  not  poets.*  I  hope,  in  my  Second 
be  able  to  point  out  at  least  half-a-dozen  means  of  power 
be  efficient  motors  for  the  purposes  of  aerial  navigatiou. 

article  Aeronautics,  in  the  'Encydopsedia  Metropolitana,' flourishes 
e  end  ^witli  these  words,  in  allusion  to  Sir  G.  Caylej,  and  to  soiu« 
;  lines,  which  he  quotes  from  Darwin :  -  *  For  our  own  parts,  w« 
fess  that  snch  flights  of  imagination  seem  to  us  to  become  poetry 
tter  than  plulosophy/  Undoubtedly,  but  the  learned  Encydopsedist 
mean  what  he  says.  He  evidently  supposes  that  poetry  means  rhy- 
id  philoBophy  science,  instead  of  respectively  creation  and  the  love 
tm.  Xt  is  as  poets  that  we  are  to  build  palaces  of  art,  tube-bridges, 
eraft.  We  may  philosophise  at  the  same  time,  but  these  works  ikWiM 
;  teach  US  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE  QUESTION  < 


BoT  the  moBt  energetic  of  powers  will  be  useless  to  ua,  if  t 
have  not  inatrumenta  for  enahling  it  to  act  effectually  upon  the 
air,  Bi)  an  to  impresa  upon  it  such  motion,  both  as  to  velocity  and  as 
to  direction,  aa  may  be  required.     We  may,  therefore,  witiiout 
further  preface,  state  another  of  oar  requidtes  thus : 

The  air-craft  must  be  furnished  with  appUaneea  for  tranemit- 
ting  to  the  atmosphere  the  force  exerted  tvilbin,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
purchase  for  driving  the  system  forward,  and  for  modifying  the 
direction  of  its  progress. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  the  would-be  navigators  of  the 
air  to  find  power  for  the  work  they  have  taken  in  hand,  chpy 
have  been  moat  busy  in  putting  into  varions  ahapea  the  instru- 
ments  or  intermediate  agents  of  propulsion.  The  different  meaoH 
of  taking  the  requisite  hold  upon  the  air,  or  of  causing  the  forward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  system  to  exc«ed  the  back- 
ward, may  be  arranged  conveniently  under  three  heads- — aa  wings, 
wheels,  and  blasts. 

The  first  clasa — the  winga,  wafla  and  oara — may  bo  charac- 
terised as  propellers  of  alternate  action,  and  are  in  fact,  elementary 
parte  of  some  of  the  agents  of  the  next  class. 

The  second  or  revolving  instruments  may  be  aub-divideil 
into  two  Borta,  the  direct  and  the  obliquely  acting  vane-wheela. 
The  first  is  a  development  of  the  direct-action  wing ;  tte  second 
of  the  oblique  or  bird's  wing,  which  latter,  as  a  simple  plane 
acting  downwards,  and  partly  backwards,  is  useless  for  the  kind  of 
flight  in  which  the  weight  is  supported  by  gaa.  But  in  its  com- 
pJex  or  rotary  form,  in  which  the  downward  action  on  one  aide 
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of  the  fblcram  is  neutralised  by  th^  upward  action  on  the  other, 
the  oblique  "waft  is  serviceable  for  direct  proptdtdon. 

There  is  another  form  of  revolving  agent,  by  which  the 
second  class  passes  into  the  third.  This  is  the  fan-blast,  or 
oentrifiigal  'wheel,  which  does  not  act  by  its  own  impact  direct 
or  oblique  upon  the  air,  but  bj  the  formation  of  a  stream  or  blast, 
of  wbicb  the  mode  of  action  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  the 
third  class  then,  or  that  of  blasts,  I  shall  include  this  form  of 
wheel. 

Of  the  wings  or  oars  a  great  variety  were  tried  by  the  early 
aeronauts,  with,  it  would  appear,  just  enough  of  success  to  establish 
tiie  point  that  a  balloon  could  be  moved,  and  to  discourage  any 
£Euiiher  attempts  to  make  use  of  them.  The  reasons  of  this 
failure  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  ^  and  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  thus — the  improper  mode  of  application  of  the 
force ;  the  insufficient  size  of  the  wing  surfaces ;  and  the  inade- 
qoate  power  applied  to  the  levers,  the  men  not  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  strength  in  '  pulling.*  M.  Blanchard,  who  had  been 
endeaYonring  to  flj  for  some  years  before  the  first  balloon  went 
np,  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  propel  the  great  gas-globe  with 
httle  oars  or  wafts.  The  destruction  of  his  wings  by  the  attack  of 
a  young  student  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  his  first  ascent, 
did  not  discourage  him  firom  continuing  his  endeavours  of  this 
sort.  They  were,  however,  very  feeble.  I  can  find  no  accoimt 
of  the  size  of  his  rowing  appendages ;  though  fi:om  the  pictures 
of  his  balloon,  which  may  be  found  in  all  the  Encyclopaedias,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  &r  too  small  to  be  of  any  effect ;  and  fi:om 
the  arrangement  represented,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
coold  have  worked  them.  There  is  no  more  information  to  be 
had  as  to  the  extent  of  Lunardi's  wings ;  but  the  prints  of  his 
balloon  and  fittings  show  that  they  were  absurdly  diminutive. 
One  of  the  best  attempts  of  this  kind  that  has  been  made  was  prob- 
ably that  conducted  by  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  for  the  Academy 
of  Dijon,  in  1784.  The  balloon,  which  was  a  globe  27  feet  in 
diameter,  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  oars  attached  to  a  hoop 
encircling   its  equator,  from  which  they  hung,  so  as  to  act  in  a 

*  See  p.  34,  above. 
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veilical  plane ;  tliey  were  moved  by  a  cord  led  down  to  the  car. 
The  blade-arm  of  these  oata  was  13  feet  long,  of  which  the  wing 
plane  occupied  11^  feet,  being  of  the  form  of  an  iaoBcelea  triangle, 
o£  which  the  base  at  the  lower  extremity  was  50  inches  broad, 
and  of  which  the  area  was  24  square  feet.  Tliere  were  also  a  pair 
of  oarw  attached  to  the  car,  bo  as  to  be  worked  in  a  horizontal  ^ 
plane,  Th§  handle-arm  of  each  of  these  was  2  feet,  and  the  ont-  ' 
board  arm,  the  whole  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  blade,  7  feet 
long.  The  blade  was  an  elliptical  plane  4  feet  broad  ;  the  area 
of  the  surface  being  about  25  square  feet.  These  were  to  be 
feathered  by  turning  round  their  long  asea  dturing  the  return 
stroke.'  This  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  I  find  an 
account  of  ihe  exact  dimensions  of  the  propelling  apparatus  used, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  trials  of  the  sort  tliat  have  been  made 
by  men  who  knew  anything  of  the  art  of  experimenting.  Had 
Guy  ton  de  Morvean  been  living  now,  he,  benefiting  by  thelaboura 
of  others  who  have  gone  before  us,  woidd  have  framed  hia 
apparatus  in  a  very  different  form.  That  such  instruments  must 
be  utterly  useless  fiir  any  practical  end  in  the  propulsion  of  such 
a  vessel  as  that  to  which  they  were  fitted,  requires  no  proof  in  ihe 
present  day. 

M.  Salle  proposed  to  propel  the  balloon  by  means  of  re'-t- 
angular  wjng-frames  or  shutter.s  of  more  likely  dimensioas;  ihey 
were  to  be  18  feet  long  by  12  wide,  with  small  panes  of  tilk 
like  the  squares  of  glass  in  a  window,  each  of  which  vas  to 
feather  separately,  as  the  shutters  moved  backwards  to  recover 
the  stroke.  He  saw  the  necessity,  not  generally  recognised  by 
rowers  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  water,  of  counterpoising  the 
weight  of  these  large  oar-blades ; '  but  he  designed  to  manage 
this  ia  the  quaintest  way  imaginable,  by  suspending  each  wing 
from  a  separate  balloon  of  its  own, '  One  great  mistake  which  all 
the  contrivers  of  such  wings  have  made,  ia  that  of  not  learning  to 
row  a  boat  before  they  thought  of  pulling  under  a  balloon.  Had 
they  taken  this  preliminary  step,  they  would  have  learned  what 
they  had  not  sufficient  theoretical  knowledge  to  perceive,  that  to 

'  '  Desor.  Aerost.  Dijon,"  pp,  141,  158,  162. 

•  Sbo  a  letter  hy  Mr.  M'Gregor  in  '  Mach.  Mag.'  vol.  lii.  p.  351. 

*  3alle,  ■MoyeQ  Dirig.  Afiroat.'  (178*),  pp,  21,  33. 
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enable  their  oar-blade  to  get  sufficient  resistance  from  the  water 
w  air,  it  nixuBt  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  long  arm,  so 
ubj  increasing  its  arc  of  motion  to  exalt  its  velocity.  Of  course 
the  varietiea  of  oar-blade  that  have  been  proposed  are  very 
munerouBy  the  chief  characteristics  on  which  the  changes  are 
rang  being  the  open-and-shut,  the  feather  by  rotation  of  the  axis, 
and  the  partial  feather  of  separate  small  blades. 

Mr.  Bell  *  proposed  an  *  umbrella  propeller,'  which  is  nothing 
more  than,  a  shut-up  oar-blade  of  the  form  described,  caused  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  in  a  circular  arc  by  traversing 
OQ  a  guide  rod. 

But   the  most  eccentric  fancy  of  the  kind  is  one  of  Dr. 

M'Sweeney's  conceptions ;  he  proposes  to  have  two  balloons  tied 

together  by  a  long  rope  (this  is  his  crotchet),  and  make  one  pull 

the  other  towards  it,  so  as  to  pass  the  fii*st  by  its  momentum, 

and  HO  on,  in  a  game  of  perpetual  leap-frog.     The  head  balloon 

is  to  arrange  itself  so  as  to  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  air  than 

the  advancing  one.     The  contriver  seems  to  have  about  half  a 

notion  that  he  is  here  only  making  one  balloon  the  wing  for  the 

other.      This  *  alternate  warping,'  says  the  doctor,  *  will  do  for 

aerial  navigation  what  condensing  in  a  vessel  sepai'ate  from  the 

cylinder  did  for  the  steanj- engine.'  * 

We  next  come  to  the  system  of  wings  or  oar-blades  arranged 
in  a  rotary  form — as  a  paddle-wheel.  It  is  quite  evident  at  once 
that,  unless  each  separate  vane  on  the  wheel  is  made  to  feather, 
or  to  change  during  each  revolution  the  angle  in  which  it  lies 
with  respect  to  any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
that  their  action,  as  respects  the  propulsion  in  one  direction  of  a 
body  attached  to  their  axis,  will  be  simply  nothing,  the  forward 
motion  on  one  side  being  counteracted  by  the  backward  motion 
on  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  can  be  convicted  of 
actually  proposing  for  an  air-craft  simple  paddle-wheels  such  as 
are  used  by  steamers,  but  the  mistake  is  by  no  means  too  absurd 
for  aerial  schemers  to  have  perpetrated.  For  many  of  them 
have  been  so  far  unable  to  see  the  difEerence  between  a  vessel 

^  Specification.     See  p.  63,  %bove. 
2  M'Sweeny  '  Aer.  Nav.'  pp.  61-71. 
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entirely  immerBed  in  the  air  and  one  lioating  upon  tlie  surface""" 
of  the  water,  as  seriously  to  propose  to  apply  fixed  sails  to  th«f'^ 
balloon  for  tiie  purpose  of  directing  its  course.'  The  reader  will*" 
conceive  that  such  persons  may  easily  have  missed  seeing  that  it.-"" 
is  only  not  necessary  that  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamboat  ••'* 
should  feather  its  vanes  completely,  because  the  resistance  they  ■•a 
meet  with  from  the  air,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  revolution  is  m 
so  small  compared  with  that  which  the  water  offers  to  them  ti 
below,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  practically  nothing ;  th^  i» 
may,  therefore,  have  supposed  that  the  rame  paddle  which  would  '-^ 
answer  iu  one  case  would  do  their  work  in  the  other.  Besides,  »i 
inventors  are  apt  to  make  suggestions  in  a  hurry.  The  following  O 
at  any  rate  Jooka  very  like  it ; — '  II  est  h  obsen-er  que  les  roaeit  «i 
k  palettes  (ou  I'hSiice  qui  conviendra  mieux  pour  la  navigation  ■! 
a^rienue)  agissant  dans  uu  fluide  SIM  foia  moins  dense  que  I'eaa,  4 
devront  etre  Stabiles  de  nianiere  I'l  avoir  804  foia  plus  de  prise  li 
BUT  I'air  que  celles  du  Transatlantique  n'en  ont  xur  I'eau  ;  ce  ^ 
qu'oa  ohtiendra  en  augmentnnt  simultan^mcRt  la  surface  et  la  « 
vitesae  de  ces  palettes.  Pour  accroitre  la  vitesse,  il  suflit  d'aug-  y 
menter  le  rayon  des  roues  sans  changer  lii  vitesse,  avec  laquells  I 
toutne  I'arbre  de  la  machine.  .  .  .  On  raiaBonnerait  da  mSrae  | 
s'il  B'agiesait  d'une  hi^lice  au  lieu  de  roues  a  palettes.'  ^ 

However,  a  feathering  paddle-wheel  for  direct  action  has  been 

'  See,  for  inBtance,  '  Lond.  Mug."  178i,  January,  p.  13,  and  Henin,      ' 
'  Mem.  aor  direct.  B.Draat.'  (All.  x.). 

'  IloDgi,  '  Etudes,'  p.  131,  It  is  extremelj  unlikely  that  the  stsBinai 
(the  Magellan)  with  whoaa  paddlB-wheels  (rouea  i  p«lett«8)  the  author  is 
hera  comparing  those  of  hia  Btipposfd  air-crafl,  were  furniehed  with  feather- 
ing-paddles, which  till  lately  have  very  rarely  been  applied.  Ho  bos  evi- 
dently overlooked  the  error,  though,  from  the  'way  in  which  he  inantioDS 
the  screw  propeller  (I'h^ice),  he  seems  lo  have  a  suspieian  that  all  is  not 
right  about  the  paddle-wheel  for  aerial  propulaion.  Besides,  it  must  Iw 
iBmembsred  that  the  feathertng  neCBSsary  for  a  wing  moving  wholly  in  the 
air  is  a  very  difTeccnt  adjustmeot  fram  that  which  answers  the  purpose 
required  by  a  surface  water'baat,  and  which  is  thu  only  Hud  adopted  in 
Bteamers.  In  the  former  case  the  position  of  the  vaae  during  its  return 
stroke  mnst  be  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its  worlcing  stroke.  In  the  latter 
case  all  that  is  over  required  is  that  the  vans  should  bo  kept  at  certain 
angles  daring  the  time  it  is  ia  the  water,  that  its  stroke  may  be  effective, 
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fnpoaed.     One  of  these  is  stated  to  have  been  made  in  model 

IjlL  Pftlmer  Tezy  soon  after  the  inyention  of  the  balloon. ^     Such 

■  apparatna  waa  alao  proposed  in  a  clumsy  useless  form  by 

IL  (kppa  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 

tt  January  14,  1784.'     A  mmilar  arrangement  was  again  sug- 

gBrtad  by  M.  Danzel ;  it  was  to  consist  of  four  vanes  arrayed 

iboot  a  central  axis,  so  that  each  in  turn  should  come  into  full 

fbf,  presenting  its  front  to  the  air  in  one  part  of  tlic  revolution 

ad  its  edge  only  through  the  rest  of  the  arc'     A  writer  in  the 

'Polytechnic  Journal '  proposes  the  same  form  of  pad  die- wheel  for 

pnopelling  an  ^goon,  and  very  aptly  suggests  that  tlie  best  sort 

of  ibatfaering  mechanism  should  be  selected  from  the  models  in 

nme  Muaeum.  of  Practical  Science.^     Another  instance  of  this 

eontriyance  is  Mr.  Sadd's  mode  of  propelling  his  twin  gas- vessels 

ilraady  mentioned,^  a  model  of  which  machine  was  exhibited 

k  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.     This  gentleman  proposes  to 

lure  two  large  wheels  furnished  with  feathering  vanes  on  this 

principle,  and  revolving  on  an  axis,  one   on  each  side  of  the 

passengera*  platform,  between  it  and  the  gas-vessels. 

The  feathering  paddle-wheel,  notwithstanding  its  far  greater 
economy  of  £)roe,  has  been  much  less  a  favourite  with  the 
idiemers  than  the  oblique  vane- wheel.  This  latter  contrivance, 
in  the  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed — from  that  of  the  sepa- 
nte  windmill-sails  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  complete- turn  screw- 
propeller,  miscalled  Archimedean,^  on  the  other,  has  been  much 
affiocted  by  the  inventors  of  aerial  mechanism.     The  preference 

Bomgeois,  '  Art  VoL'  p.  87. 

*Loiid.  Hag.'  June,  1784,  p.  445. 

•  Phil.  Mag/  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 

•Poljtech.  Joum.*  February,  1840,  p.  138. 

See  p.  46,  above. 

The  screw  of  Archimedes  was  almost  as  different  a  form  of  application 
of  the  same  principle  as  can  be  imagined.  It  was  an  hydraulic  machine 
consisting  of  an  inclined  plane  woimd  round  within  a  cylinder  like  a  spiral 
rtuicase.  It  was  not  immersed  in  the  water,  but  dipped  into  the  liquid  at 
its  lower  end.  It  could  only  work  when  inclined  at  certain  angles.  It 
lifted  the  water  and  discharged  it  at  the  top  at  intervals,  once  in  each  revo- 
Indon  of  the  shaft,  when  the  end  of  the  screw  plane  came  to  the  lowest  part 
afitiQxbit 
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has  probably  been  given  to  tlie  latter  in  conjiequence  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  of  ils  having  no  separately  moving  parta,  which  in 
the  caae  of  the  featlieritig  padiJIes  entail  aome  difSculty  in  con- 
struction, with  of  course  Bome  extra  weight.  With  the  rotaiy 
incUned  plane,  on  the  other  htiiid,  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that 
however  cunningly  the  pilch  of  the  screw  may  be  chosen,  there 
niuat  be  at  every  point  of  ita  surfiice  a  certain  amount  of  force 
resolved  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion,  which 
force  Bimply  goes  to  oppoae  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  withoHt 
setting  up  any  resistance  in  the  desired  direction. 

A  very  great  number  of  persona  have  proposed,  many  have 
tried  in  model,  and  a  few  on  the  large  scale,  the  oblique-vane- 
wheel,  fhelice,  as  the  French  call  it,  gr  screw-propeller ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  who  first  proposed  it;  most  of  those  who 
have  done  so  seem  to  have  believed  themselves  the  originators  of 
the  notion.  One  thing,  however,  seems  pretty  certain,  that  the 
screw-propeller  was  invented  and  used  for  aerial  propulsion  long 
before  it  was  thought  of  for  driving  vessels  by  applying  it  to  the 
water.  The  firirt  mention  I  have  found  of  its  use  is  in  a  short 
account  by  M,  Bourgeois  of  some  experiments  made  by  M.  VoUet, 
of  Javelle,  to  whom  I  have  already  hud  occasion  to  allude  as 
having  shown  that  a  balloon  might  be  made  to  move  slowly  in 
a.  given  direction  by  means  of  oars.'  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  industrious  experimenter.  The  wheel  of  M.  Vallet '  est 
compos^e  de  plans  inclines,  qui  frappent  I'air  sans  interruption, 
et  procurent  la  vitesae.'  ^  M.  Vallet  tested  the  working  of  his 
device  before  applying  it  to  a  balloon,  by  trying  it  first  in  a  boat, 
which,  by  its  means,  he  navigated  on  the  Seine,  working  the 
vanes,  not  in  the  water,  but  in  the  air.  M.  Bourgeois  '  states 
that  M.  Campmas  had  also  constructed  a  propeller  on  the  same 
principle.  Blanchard,  besides  his  wings,  used  to  carry  a  kind 
of  screw-propeller,  which  he  calls  a  'moulinet'  He  bad  this 
■with  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  notable  voyage  oa  Jsnuaiy  7, 
1785,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  but  the  only  purpose  it  served  was 
that  of  lightening  his  balloon  when  it  came  unpleasantly  near 
the  sea  and  would  not  rise — not  by  the  rotation  of  the  vanes, 

'  See  p.  33,  sbuve.  '  Bourgeois,  ■  Art  Vol.'  178*.  p.  87, 
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Mr.  Green's  experimenta  made  in  1810,  showing  that  a  balloon  ^ 
could  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  io.  tbe  air  by  meauB  of  inclined  « 
rotary  fan-blades.'  Exactly  the  same  contrivance  was  put  forward,  a 
with  the  same  view  of  seeking  appvopriata  currenta  at  different  i. 
heights,  by  M.  Vau  Hecke  at  Brussels  in  1847  ;  this  gentleman    ~. 
brought  his  scheme  before  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris; 
and,  of  course,  the  '  priority ' — this  mammon-idol  of  inventors — 
was  immediately  counter-claimed  by  another  projector,  M.  Van  , 
Ksaohen,  also  of  Bruasels.'     A  host  of  other  persons  have  pro- 
posed t!ie  screw -propeller  for  aerial  navigation  in  one  form  or 
Dther;  for  instance,  Mr.  Evans  in  England  in  1816 ; '  Mr.  Pen- 
nington in  the  United  States ;  *  Herr  Leinberger  of  Nuremberg ;  ' 
M.  Jullienof  Villejuil'^  in  France.  The  person  who  most  recently 
'  claims  the  application  of  impinging  machines,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  screw,  or  any  modificattoo  of  the  same,  aa  a 
propeller  to  a  balloon,'  is  Mr.  Bell.' 

But  a  more  recent  device,  which  ia  certainly  one  of  the 
funniest  ever  conceived,  and  which  even  Mr.  Bell  can  scarcely 
have  cout«mplated  covering  by  his  claim,  ia  one  which  waa 
hung  up  as  a  votive  offering  in  the  glass  temple  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  ia  Mr.  Luntley's  '  Kotary  Balloon  ; '  the  gas-vessel  itaalf  ifl  to 
be  its  own  screw-propeller ;  it  is  more  like  to  a  pig  with  a  curly 
tail  and  a  curly  snout,  or  to  a  short  slug  with  two  periwinkles 
pulled  out  of  their  aheUs  and  clapped  on  one  at  each  end,  than 
to  anytiiing  elae.  How  the  inventor  intends  to  keep  hia  car 
hanging  to  it  while  it  is  rotating,  or  to  make  it  rotate  while  the 
car  bangs  from  it,  is  very  mysterious.  This  is  probably  the 
strangest  vagary  into  which  the  human  inventive  faculty  has 
strayed  since  it  first  went  spinning  with  tiie  balloon. 

of  the  model,  maj  be  seon  in  the  '  Nbw  York  Wsekly  Sun  '  lor  April  20, 
1844. 

'  Seo  p.  76,  above,  and  '  Meeh.  Mag.'  vol.  craii.  p.  480. 

'  '  Comptes  RunduB,'  torn.  xxiv.  p.  68;  Delcourt,  '  Manual,' pp.  284- 


■  'Piiil.  Mug.' vol  ilvii.  p.  431.  '  Wiae,  '  SysL  Aeron.' p.  84. 
'  Moagi,  ■  Etudes,'  p.  lOH,  referring  ta  '  La  Ppeaso,'  1842,  Aoftt.  9, 
•  Turgan.  'BallonB,'  p.  200, 

■  'Patent  Journ.'  1849,  June  16,  p.  94,    Seo  note,  p.  83. 
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But,  retumiDg  to  the  screw-Tanes,  I  have  not  met  with  any 

icoonnt  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ai$certaining  what 

vu  the  best  form  of  this  instmment  for  work  in  aerial  propulsion. 

h  ia  probable  that  M.  Vallet  made  some  experimentB  of  this 

gutnre  in   1784 ;  but  whatever  result  he  obtained  would  have 

been  of  little  use  as  applied  to  a  balloon,  and  therefore  was  not 

Hkely  to  be  preserved.     Experiments  hare  been  made  with  the 

vnter-screw  to  ascertain  the  best  form  for  propelling  ships ;  but 

even  for  this  purpose  it  is  probable  that  the  truth  has  not  been 

kamed,  for  there  are  many  different  opinions  now  as  to  the  be^t 

propeller,  and  many  rival  shapes  claiming  to  l^e  the  proper  one  J 

The  best  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  adapting  the  screw 

plane  to  aerial  propulsion  has  been  to  take  the  form,  which  by 

one  experimenter  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  of  those  he  had 

tried,  for  work  in  water.     This  was  done  by  Mr.  I^Ionck  Mason,' 

who  had  the  propeller  for  his  model  made  under  the  direction  of 

'  InTentions  of  this  improraUe  kind,  for  the  perfection  of  which  nu- 
merous careful  experiments  are  necessarj  to  the  end  of  learning  something; 
from  nature  bj  comparison  of  results,  afford  strong  instances  of  the  ill 
effect  of  competition  in  fettering  the  pr'>gre8S  of  scientific  art.     Xo  in<li- 
ndnal  can  possibly  make  all  the  requibite  experiments;  each,  therefore, 
Btniggling  to  beat  his  neighbour,  makes  either  none  at  all,  and  jumps  to  a 
eoadnsioD,  or  lal^ours  through  as  many  as  he  can  ;  always  in  a  hurr>'  lest 
some  one  else  should  be  before  him,  and  comes  out  nith  a  certain  result,  of 
which  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  probably  better  than  he  would  have 
airived  at  if  he  had  tried  none.    Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  process  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  result  is  carefully  concealed,  lest  a  hint  and  a  lift  should 
80  be  g^ven  to  others,  who,  commencing  with  this  adyantage,  might  mouLt 
higher  than   the  former  patentee,  in  improvement.     If  these  things  wer» 
done  by  co-operation,  for  the  common  benefit,  instead  of  for  the  personal 
aggrandisement  of  a  few  selves,  what  effects  we  should  achieve  !     The  pro- 
gress of  technical  science  would  be  one  continual  advance  of  steady  develop- 
ment, instead  of,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  series  of  trips  and  blunders  with  n 
fortunate  step  tJiken  everj'  now  and  then.     A  line  of  continuous  experimeLt, 
in  every  branch  of  art  would  be  ever  at  work,  side  by  side  with  tlj*-  appli- 
cation of  the  best  of  foregone  acquirements.     Every  faiJure,  every  inferior 
form  of  appliance,  that  had  been  tried  and  rejected,  would  be  rec^jrded  for 
the  guidance* of  those  whose  talent  it  might   be   to  spin  the  thread  of 
I  progress. 

«  'Ellips.  balL  at  AdeL  Gall.'  p.  11. 
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Mr.  Pmitli,  who  had  made  some  experiraenta  towards  i 
llie  inatrument  for  ship-use. 

The  questionB,  then,  are  still  undetermined,  What  i 


theb 


r-oraft  7  and  What  ia  ihe  com-  »'  1 
i  respects  wing  Burfacos  fijf  iBi 


n  the  blaf4  o 


it.     The  mod»Ui 
—A  atreoRi  of'ta 


f- plane  for  driving  a 
parative  value  of  such  propeller 
direct  waftage,  weight  for  weight  ? 

The  next  means  of  propulsit 
of  operation  of  this  aj^liance  is  on  this 
aeriform  fluid  rushing  wilh  velocity  Irom  an  aperture  or  pipo-  «■ 
raouth  causes  the  boiiy  from  which  it  escapes  to  move  in  the  ^i 
opposite  direction.  The  reoBOU  of  the  motion  that  ensues  I  shall  oj 
not  now  enquire  into.  The  methods  of  establishing  the  motor  tt 
current  mny  be  considered  under  two  heads,  an  the  mechanical  ^ 
and  the  physical.  4 

rirst,  of  the  mecliantcal  mesne.     These  are  of  several  kinds ;  t^ 
such  as  bellows,  pumps,  and  revolving  fans.     Ah  we  have  been  ^ 
discus-sing   propeller  wheels,  the  rotary  fans  will  aptly  follow  ^ 
tbem.     The  first  suggestion  of  a  revolving  blower  for  this  purpose  ^ 
that  I  remember  to  have  met  with  is  given  by  a  correspondent   i 
of  the  'Mechanic's  Magazine'  in  18SC.     'I  would  havc,' wyD  i 
Kenans,  'in  the  centre  of  tiie  body  n  fnn-blast  or  bellows,  the 
vent  being  at  the   tail;  ...  by  working  this,  motion  would    I 
result.  '     Again,  Sir  George  Cayley  says,  '  Conimuni eating  cen- 
triiugal  force  to  air  by  means  of  a  hoilow  drum  and  ians  worked 
by  the  steam-engine,  is  another  means   of  getting  a   proi>elling 
power  conveniently  applicable  in  every  direction  that  may  be 
required ;    for  by    having  a  moveable   mouthpiece  ftom  which 
the  air  escapes,  the  reaction   will   always   be  in  the  opposite 
direction.     Though  convenient  in  this  respect,'  he  adds,  'it  is 
too  wasteful  of  power  to  be  used  for  balloons,  unless  for  small 
experimental  purposes.'  '      Some  very   sensible   remarks  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  propulsion,  with  a  repetition  of  this  sug- 
gestion of  a  fan-wheel,  by  Mr,  W.Green.'     Mr.  Pai'tridge,  again, 
a  the  project  published  in  the  same  escellent  journal,  proposed 
[  to  combine  two  of  the  kinds  of  propeller- wheels.     He  would 

'  '  Moch.  Mag.'  vol.  J 
'Metli.  Mag.'" 
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love  one  set  to  '  work  on  the  spiral  principle,'  while  the  other 
vera  to  be  *  paddles  or  fiinners,  whose  air-supply  is  received  in 
^  plane  of  the  axis,  and  thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal  action 
of  the  blades**  ^  The  newspapers  announced  in  the  early  part  of 
liBt  antmnn  that  a  monster  air-craft,  constructed  by  M.  Mon- 
temayor  at  Madrid,  was  about  to  start  from  that  city  for  London 
OQ  October  15,  and  that  the  aeronaut  confidently  expected  to 
make  the  passage  in  twelve  hours.  However,  it  came  not.  This 
nuchine  ivas  said  to  be  furnished  with  two  sorts  of  propelling 
igents.  The  one  were  wings  for  alternate  action  ;  the  other  was 
thns  described : — '  Sur  le  devant  du  navire  a^rien,  et  comme 
nr  nne  proue,  est  plac^  un  gigantesque  tuyau  qui,  au  moyen 
d*un  m^canisme  int^eur,  absorbe  ime  quantity  considerable  d'air, 
lequal,  rejet^  avec  force  par  im  autre  tuyau  plac^  derri^re 
ra^fltaty  lui  imprime  ime  impulsion  extraordinaire.'  ^  Whether 
the  interior  mechanism  in  this  case  was  a  fan-blower,  a  bellows, 
a  pomp,  or  a  fiincy  of  the  reporter,  I  cannot  say.  The  reader 
wfll  please  to  take  it  as  an  instance  of  either  sort. 

Of  bellows-propellers  I  need  not  add  to  Kenans'  suggestion 
already  quoted,  any  other  instances,  as  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all  these  forms. 

A  pump  to  ccmipress  the  air,  which  is  to  escape  at  the  stern, 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Lake  in  a  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.' 

Next,  of  the  physical  methods  of  producing  a  blast  for  re- 
action.    The  property  of  fluids  that  is  involved  in  this  is,  of 

1  *Mech.  Mag.'  No.  1032,  p.  399.  This  Magazine,  to  which  I  have  had 
to  refer  so  often,  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  on  every  subject  connected 
with  mechanical  contrivance.  If  any  man  invents  anything,  the  first  thing 
he  should  do  is  to  sit  down  and  run  his  eye  through  the  indexes  of  the 
Tolnmes  of  this  joumaL  He  will  not  have  gone  far  before  he  will  find  his 
device  described  ready  to  his  hand  by  some  generous  correspondent  or  for- 
tunate patentee.  One  significant  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he 
will  find  but  few  free  suggestions  or  descriptions  of  open  inventions  in  the 
later  volumes,  while  the  earlier  volumes  are  full  of  them.  In  the  present 
d^f  almost  everything  is  patented  or  kept  secret,  so  hard  runs  the  race  for 

'Octobers,  1860. 
Tiig.'  vol.  xzvi.  p.  395. 
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course,  that  on.  which  the  flight  of  the  rocket  depends.     There 
have  not,  tliorefore,  been  wanting  inventors  who  have   proposed    ^ 
to   apply  thia  priocipla   to   the   j^^'^pi^l^'^''   "f  air-cra£t.      Dr.    * 
McSweeny  etatea  that  M.  Le  Normand  put  forth  a  plan  in  1784    * 
of  propelling  a  balloon  by  jeta  of  steam  issuing  from  tubes  on    ' 
each  side  of  its  equatoi',  in  a  direction   at  right  angles  to  the    ' 
diameter,  the  steam  being  conducted  by  pipes  from  a  boiler  in     ' 
the  car  below.'     Cavallo,  in  1785,  writes: — 'It  has  been  pro-    ' 
prised  to  push  against  the  air  on  one  side  of  the  balloon  by     ' 
means  of  the  stream  issuing  out  of  an  eolipile,  in  order  to  move 
the  machine  the  opposite  way.     It  has  been  proposed  to  produce 
the  same  effect  by  means  of  gunpowder ;  for  instance,  by  rockets 
fastened  to  the  machine,  and  fired  so  that  their  stream  might  be 
opposite  to  the  course  intended.'  *     The  notion  has  not  been 
foi^otten  in  later  days.     Mr.  Baddeley  in  1838  stated  that  he 
had  designed  a  balloon  to  be  propelled  by  a  rocket.^     la  a  little 
periodical  of  popular  science  for  1841  there  is  a  quaint  rude 
print,  with  a  suggestion  by  a  Mr,  Bilbrough,  of  the  use  of  a  steam 
boiler  with  a  nozzle  from  which  Bteam  is  to  escape  and  '  by  its 
counteraction  against  the  air,'  t«  propel  the  balloon.*     The  rough 
sketch  there  illustrating  the  equally  vague  notions  of  the  designer, 
is  the  only  drawing  I  have  seen  representing  such  a  contrivance. 
I  therefore  mention  it  as  I  shaU  have  something  to  say  in  another 
place  on  this  matter. 

Tlic  caudal  appendage  of  locomotion — the  rudder— has,  of 
course,  had  its  designers  by  hundreds.  It  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  quote  instances.  Some  have  had  two  rudders,  one  for 
lateral,  the  other  for  vertical  changes  of  course.  Such  was  Baron 
Scott's  plan,'  Others  have  proposed  a  single  plane,  which,  by 
rotating  about  a  horizontal  axis,  might  be  made  to  act  upwards 
or  sideways.      This  form  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bell.^     I  have 

'  M'Sweony,  'Aer.  Hav.'  p.  IS.    No  authority  is  givan,  acd  I  liave  not 
met  with  nny  more  imginal  occoiut  of  the  sclieme. 
'  CfiTallQ,  '  Hiat.  Aerost."  pp.  20S,  21)3. 
'  '  Mech.  Mag.'  voL  nii.  p.  396, 

*  'The  Pennj  Machanic  and  Chemiet,'  No,  259,  p.  SI 
'  Scott,  'A^roBt.  Dirig.'  p.  83. 

•  'Patent  Journ,'  June  16,  1810,  p.  93. 
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ikody  shown  ^  t^»^fc  the  yertdcal  steerer  tail  is  inadmisHil^le. 
Some  have  even  proposed  to  use  the  tail  as  a  propeller,  as  the 
Ui  dnres  itself  fon^v^urd  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  tail.  Dr. 
PoQi's  scheme  is  an  instance  of  this.'  But  all  the  rudders  have 
lieea  useless  for  steering  of  any  kind,  for  never  yet  has  air-craft 
Urteeraee  -way  enough  to  render  them  available. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  after  the  immense  number 
of  hints  that  liave  l)een  given  and  attempts  made  (of  which  I 
liaye  here  made  a  meagre  selection)  towards  getting  the  air-craft 
idea  to  stir  it  o'bstinately  remains  stock  still.  The  reasons, 
Wever  of  its  -unliTelineflB  have  been  already  shown  at  several 
points  in  onr  enqniry,  and  need  not  therefore  be  here  repeated. 

*  See  p.  77»  above.  *  *  Mech.  Mag.*  vol  xxxiii.  p.  100. 
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THE  qCESnOK   OF  ASCaOIUGE. 

If  then  ve  were  provided  vrith  all  the  appliances  of  e 
equilibrimn,  and  uith  potrer,  and  propeiling-  ageata,  we  dot 
be  able  to  start  and  to  travel  through  the  air — at  a  certain  paoe. 
But  let  our  speed  be  what  it  /nay,  be  exactly  what  we  require, 
our  object  will  not  be  fulfilled.  We  want  to  journey  from  a 
place — through  the  air — to  a  place ;  we  have  only  aa  yet  con- 
aidered  the  objects  of  the  first  and  second  of  these  clauses.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  ua  to  be  able  to  leave  home,  even  with  the 
Telocity  of  lightning  and  with  nnmffled  comfort,  if  we  cannot 
niftlce  sure  of  arriving,  on  our  voyage's  end,  at  the  epol  to  which 
we  destined  our  passage.  This,  then,  is  a  point  fully  as  requimte 
to  be  secured  as  auy  other  connected  with  our  art.  It  is  one, 
too,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  contrivera 
of  aerial  transit.  This  may  have  arisen  from  two  causes ;  firstly, 
from  oversight,  from  tailure  to  take  a  sufficiently  coraprehensive 
view  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  Becondly,  from  want 
of  resolution  to  face  a  difficulty,  which  the  only  experience  yet 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  shows  to  be  great.  Not  only 
have  tlie  schemers  generally  failed  to  provide  facilities  for  landing 
their  passengers,  but  the  objectors  have  not  usually  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the  termination  of  the  journey  by  air 
at  any  required  point,  is  a  proceeding  which,  without  some 
special  contrivance  which  has  never  been  suggested,  would  very 
frequently  be  impossible;  and  that  if  it  were  not  invariab]; 

possible,  the  art,  whose  prospects  < 

be  utterly  bopdeas.     1  do 
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ffifficnlty  urged   against  the  progress  of  aeronautics  by  the  most 
tfiffhecked  of  tlie  Bncyclopsedists. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  even  if  any  required  place  could  be 
inched   ivith    certainty  in  all  weathers,  the  attempt  to   land 
punengers    from    the  air-cra£t  during  a  gale  of  wind,  at  such 
ipot,  would  often  be  a  most  perilous  undertaking,  unless  some 
ipecial  contrivance  for  safety  were  resorted  to,  however  well  pro- 
Tided  the  man -vessel  might  be  with  anchors,  or  with  means  of 
propolaion.      No  one  can  have  read  a  dozen  newspaper  accounts 
of  balloon  tripa,  without  meeting  with  an  instance  or  two  of  some 
difficulty  in  landing.     The  grapnel  will  sometimes  be  dragged 
akmg  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  so  before  it  gets  a  firm  hold  ;  and 
iriieii  it  is  secured,  the  balloon  will  sometimes  be  hurled  about  by 
the  wind,  plunging  and  rearing  boisterously,  before  it  is  finally 
ncQied  and  brought  to  rest     This  is  sufficient  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  kind   of  difficulties  that  are  to  be  encountered  by  the 
WQilung  air-crafl.      But  the  circumstances  are   by  no   means 
altogether  the  same  with  the  two  sorts  of  vehicles.     The  balloon 
has  one   advantage  over  the  well-appointed  gas- vessel  in  this 
pofflticxLy  while  at  the  same  time  in  another  point  it  is  far  less 
fitted  than  the  air-craft  proper  for  security.     On  the  one  hand, 
the  ballooner,  by  throwing  away  his  gas,  or  as  I  believe  he  is 
wont  significantly  to  express  it,  by  '  crippling '  his  fioat-globe, 
soon  relieves  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  wind  to  which  it  is 
chiefly  subjected  by  the  bulk  of  its  buoyant  contents :  this,  of 
course,  the  aerial  navigator  will  not  do,  for  to  keep  his  gas  and  tOf 
avoid  *  crippling '  his  vessel  will  be  his  chief  desire.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  balloon,  having  no  way  of  meeting  the  wind 
except  that  of  yielding  to  it,  is  in  a  very  difierent  predicament 
from  the  air-craft  that  is  provided  more  or  less  with  the  means 
of  combating  with  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  of  so  choosing  its 
position. 

'  La  reputation  des  pilotes  k  former  k  la  navigation  a^rienne 

d^pendra  particuli^rement  de  leur  habilet^  k  executer  les  di- 
verses  manoeuvres  auxquelles  ils  pourront  etre  n^cessites  pendant 
fear  route  .  .  .  •  soit  pour  prendre  des  inclinaisons  ....  soit 
poor  savoir  juger  la  hauteur  ....  soit  enfin  pour  ^viter  les 
'•8  qui  SB  trouveraient  en  arrivant  a  leur  destination,  lesquelv 
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ricviendraieat  ^galenient  des  ^ciieile  dangereux  pour  uq   pilntflaM 
iiiesperiment^.' '     TtiuB  one  of  the  early  echemers  leaves  his  ail^pa 
craft  to  get  to  !nnd  as  best  it  may,  trtieting  all  to  the  haadi  ot»^ 
the  pilot,  and  so  1  suppose  have  nearly  all  those  who  have  folIoweA^b 
him,  with  their  auggeationa  and   their  models;  at   least  there  ifx" 
neitlier  any  standard   provision  for   this  purpose,  nor  have  thfti^il 
casual  inventors  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  one.     Mr.  Monclt^fi 
Mason  was   the  first   author,  ho   far  as  I  am  aware,  who  pointed, |, 
out  for  the  consideration  of  projectora  the  dilBonlties  which  atteni'i^ 
aerial  navigation  in  this  rcHpect.      '  The  whole  air-craft,'  says  Mr,.  ^ 
Mason,'  '  must  be  ao  constructed  aa  not  to  auller  from  the  shdcka  _ 
to  which  it  will  l>e  unavoidably  aubjeoted  whenever  it  comes  in  ^ 
contact  with  the  ground,  owing  to  the  impossibilitj  of  making  tha    ^ 
attachment  to  the  earth  with  that  degree  of  firmness  and  certain^    ,j 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  safety.'   The  only  means  of  Batisfyiog    j 
this  condition  that  occurred  to  him,  was  that  of  building  the    j, 
whole  apparatus  sufficiently  strong  lo  avoid  snffering  detriment     ' 
from  the  violence  to  which  it  will  be  Cixpnsed,  and  thia  he  bo-    ^ 
lieved  to  be  impossible  to  be  accomplished,  consistently  with  the    , 
lighlness  and  ex^^nt  of  surface  which  are  primary  conditionB  of    , 
the   structure.      '  The   disregard,'   Le   adds,   '  of   this   particular,      . 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charncteriatica  of  all  the 
aerial   projectors  with  whom  I  have   ever   communicated   .... 
One  of  the  adjuncts  to  the  original  plan  of  Count  Lennox's  air- 
ships was,  I  remember,  a  set  of  small  wiiceln  fastened  beneath 
the  car,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  glide  on  the  earth  after  the 
descent,  and  avoid  the  conaequenceH  of  a  too  sudden  interruption 
to  iiH  Slight  I     The  speculative  Frenchman  seems  to  have  en- 
lertained  a  strange  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  element  with  which 
he  was  about  to  contend,  when  in   reply  to   the  suggestion  of  a 
gentleman  concerning  the  security  of  his  machinery  in  the  descent, 
he  observed  that  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate  all  danger  upon  that 
score  by  coming  doivn  under  the  lee  of  some  building  or  hin^h 
wall,  by  which  he  would  at  all  times  be  sure  of  being  properly 
sheltered  from  the  wind ;  an  ingenious  expedient,  as  Mr.  Green 
slyly  obsei-ved,  which  might  be  considerably  improved  upon  by 

'  Scott,  'Aemst  Dirig.'  pp.  143-4, 
■  Mftsoni  'Aaron.'  pp.  32fl-7. 
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is  addition  to  liiB  cargo  of  a  ready  made  north  wall,  suited  to 
iD  cues  of  emergency.' 

However,  to  remove  the  opprobrium  from  the  projectors,  Dr. 
MfSfweenj '  thus  in  his  spasmodic  style,  settles  the  matter  of 
knding.  *  A  rod  extending  liorizontally  from  the  car  to  break 
Ik  ibroe  q£  a  shock,  should  fit  in  a  cylinder  containing  air. 
BBrersl  rods  of  this  kind  would  save  an  aeronaut.  I  also  suggested 
to  have  legs  with  pistons,  fitting  into  cylinders  containing 
Br  .  •  .  •  and  barbed  legs  for  a  car  to  sink  in  the  sod  to 
|Rvent  reboonding.' '  Again, '  to  prevent  concussion,  there  should 
btflpiral  legs  at  the  bottom  of  the  car.  The  car  should  be  lined 
vidi  air  cushions.  A  long  rope  should  hang  from  the  car  .... 
A  hmiting  cap  with  springs  would  protect  the  head.' 

If  our  heads  are  to  require  such  protection  as  this,  I  do  not 
drifilr  -we  shall  make  much  of  aerial  navigation.     It  is  possible 
that  such  spring  buffers  as  the  doctor  recommends  may  be  of 
lome  service  in  certain  cases  of  accident,  but  they  would  be 
more   cumbrous   than  useful  in  landing  from   air-craft.     Mr. 
Uaaon's  requisite  indeed  of  brute  resistance,  is  not  the  only  alter- 
native for  the  vessels.     If  they  are  to  be  liable  to  shocks  on 
landing,  by  all  means  they  must  be  stout  enough  to  resist  them. 
It  is  odd,  however,  that  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him 
nor  to  others  who  have  considered  our  problem,  that  steam-ships 
do  not  run  up  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  when  they  have  to  land 
their  passengers.     Water-craft  are  not  built  strong  enough  to 
bear  battering  on  the  rocks  in  a  storm :  their  way  is  to  keep  clear 
of  them. 

The  only  author  whom  I  have  found  touching  the  question 
of  anchorage  with  a  view  to  its  solution,  in  a  manner  at  all 
reasonable,  is  M.  Mong^,  in  his  work  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred.  And  the  part  of  it  which  he  treats  relates  solely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  air-craft  itself  while  at  anchor,  considered  as  an 
independent  body  floating  in  the  air ;  he  refers  in  no  way  to  the 
coming  to  land,  which  is  one  chief  point.  He  speaks  thus :  ^ 
*  La  manoeuvre  des  aerostats  captifs  par  les  grands  vents  est  une 
question  vitale  pour  Tadronautique,  question  dont  peu  d'auteurs 

*  McSweeny,  'Aor.  Nav.'  2nd  ed.  pp.  10,  17. 

*  Mongi,  'Etudes,'  p.  144. 
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out  envisaji^  toute  I 'importance.     Elle  eat  cependant  telle  qne,- 
Bi  elle  n'eiait  pas  t^solue  im  jour,  il  laudfait  d^seKp^rer  de  voij,. 
I'a^rost'itioii  sortir  du  r6le  futile  oil  elle  v^gete;  il  faudrait  ra-,^ 
nonceraltt  voir  Rervirnon-BeulementauKobservaCiunaBcieDtifiqiiM 
de  longue  haleine,  maia  encore  k  la  navigation  a^rienne.  .  .  .  U   , 
fiiut  que  "  the  air-waft  "  puii«e  atterrer  et  rester  a  I'ancre  Boit  It 
terra,  anit  k  une  certaine  hauteur,  partout  oil  il  le  jugera  con- 
venable  ct  sans  avoir  I'ien  k  orniDdre  des  granda  vents ;   or  il  ns 
pent  pas  espercr  troiiver  partout  un  abri  contre  cea  derniera.' 

M.  Mongi  goea  on  to  remark  that  a  gaK- vessel  may  be  anchored 
in  a  high  wind  under  two  conditiona :  lat,  that  in  which  it  is 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  ita  boat  by.  that  part  of  llie  nystem  being 
allowed  to  repoae  lipon  the  ground ;  2iid,  that  in  which  the  whole 
air-craft  ia  to  be  auatained  in  the  air  at  a  height. 

In  the  firat  of  theae  caaes,  aaya  our  author,  the  gaa-veasel  will 
have  ita  whole  rising  power  available  for  reninting  the  tendency 
of  the  wind  to  drive  it  to  the  earth.  This  had  been  pointed  out 
before  by  Sir  G.  Cayley.'  The  same  figure  which  served  to 
illuatrate  hia  atatements  of  the  reBuhitJon  of  tlie  forces  acting  on 
a  gaa-veesel  propelled  from  the  car,  will  equally  exhibit  the  foreeB 
acting  on  it  when  anchored  under  a  horiiiontal  pressure  from  tha 
wind.  '  Let  DB,  iig.  7,  page48,  be  taken  to  represent  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  c  b  the  power  of  floatage ;  then  a  b  will  be  the  podtioii 
the  cordage  will  fall  back  to.'  In  the  caae  of  auch  a  veasel  as 
that  which  Sir  G.  Cayley  waa  propoaing,  '  the  resistance  to  the 
prow  of  the'  gaa- veasel  in  '  a  hurricane  of  (iO  mi  lea  per  hour,  would 
be  about  20,000  lbs  ;  deducting  the  car,  then  on  the  ground,  ita 
floatage  would  be  about  fi3,000 ;  ao  that  it  would  fall  back  about 
one  part  in  three  ....  so  that  permanently  filled '  gaa-veaaels 
'  would  ride  out  storras  when  properly  secured,  without  the  danger 
of  being  driven  to  the  earth  and  damaged.'  Now  thia  ia  a  very 
eaaential  point  in  the  economy  of  air-craf^,  but  it  Is  but  a  amall 
part  of  the  requisitea  of  our  problem  in  respect  of  anchorage.  It 
has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation  of  the  air,  it  relates 
only  to  the  security  of  vessels  out  of  service. 

The  aecond  case,  that  of  the  gaa-veaati  anchoied  at  a  certain 

'  '  Mecli.  Mag.'  vol  ixvi.  p.  426. 
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kjg^  with  its  boot  appended,  is  one  ivhich  it  ih  not  only  eren 
■■e  impoTtant  to  meet^  but  which  comes  much  cIoRcr  U)  the 
particm  which  we  are  now  conHidering.     For  thin  M.  Mong^ 
ttdeivoiizB  to  provide,  and,  as  I  have  said,  lie  is  tlic  only  pro* 
JKtorflo  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  who  has  done  wt.     He  points  out 
meetly  the  principle  on  which  this  is  to  be  cfTccted,  but  in  the 
km  in  which  he  soggests  its  application,  there  would  be  some 
aoonreniences  attending  the  device.     He  shows  that  the  pro- 
forty  of  the  kite  offers  the  true  solution  of  this  problem ;  and 
fnpoees  to  make  the  gas-vessel  itself  act  the  part  of  an  inclined 
phoe  for  the  counteraction  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  ¥rind. 
He  farther  points  out  that  there  is  yet  a  great  difference  between 
Ae  oonditions  of  equilibrium  of  an  air-crafl  and  those  of  a  kite, 
Ming,  that,  while  the  latter  apparatus  is  urged  downwards  by 
l3ae  iaroe  of  its  weight,  the  former  will  be  pressed  upwards  by 
Ae  lifting  of  its  gas.'     This,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
generally  true.     In  £ict,  the  usual  rule  must  be,  as  ascertained  in 
our  ten^  chapter,'  that  the  system  will  be  in  perfect  equilibrium 
in  the  air,  having  no  tendency  either  to  rise  or  to  fall.     It  is, 
however,  impoBsible  that  this  condition  can  be  absolutely  con- 
rtmt,  although  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  maintain  it : 
aad  it  will  be  especially  liable  to  variation  when  the  vessel  is  at 
mchor ;  not  lazily  moored,  but  actively  engaged  in  disembarking, 
nd  reoedviog  passengers  and  cargo.     It  will  therefore  be  quite 
ntvMttmiuj  that  the  air-crail  should  be  furnished  with  means  of 
meeting  the  variations  of  buoyancy  while  at  anchor  in  a  wind. 
It  will  be  neoessaiT  alao  to  provide  against  ohanc<*s  in  the  volooity 
cf  ^ke  wind,  and  the  oonsequent  alterations  of  its  pix^s^sur^  upwards 
as  well  as  hyidzcmtally.     These  results  can  oiily  Iv  SHV>jn\i  by 
Tiaring  the  iiiclination  of  the  kite-piano,  which  is  to  rw*^^^■<>  the 
foroe  of  tLt  viiid  in  an  upward  direction.     It  wow Ki  Iv  «>\t.rt*moly 
difficiilt  vj  Exasiige  these  alterations  quicklw  if  iho  ir**-vwt»l 
war*:  ic  IK:  u«e  Jiiie :  lie  changes  too  in  Uie  inoli«AUo«  of  iho  jpi*- 
TftsstL  wil  "V'ii:-  nzLj  mcide  of  suspension  th^l  \n  M  i^.\  \'Xc\y  to 
'jDmt   ii:i:     -=?^.  i^  isc-omjianied  with  chanp^s  in  i\\p  »<'t  of  dio 
iLsa-'-riiisiA^.     hn'jz.  alterations  would  bo  extromoK  i«»v«>i<*:uo.nt. 

Xoixire     i-raiftt.'  pp.  US.  151,  SS6.  «  ?^  p.  IS,^  *lvw. 
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Benidea,  even  if  no  changes  were  necesRary,  if  the  air-craft  wa 
always  when  at  anchor  to  be  arranged  at  one  certain  angle  witl 
th»  horizon,  this  very  derangement  of  the  level  although  conatanj 
would   be  attended   with  all   the   inconvenience  which    I   haVl 
already  pointed  out  in  conaidering  the  horizontal  equilibrium  ap" 
the  ayslem'  when  floating  freely  in  the  air,     M.  Monge  giTeafl  ~ 
very  loose  Btatement  of  the  conditions  aflecting  the  position  (s"" 
the  gaB-vease!  converted  into  a  kite,  taking  no  notice  of  the  direct 
horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  bows  of  the  gas-TesBdi' 
where  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  force  can  bo  rewlved 
vertically,  on  account  of  the  more  unfavourable  angle  at  whicb 
the  surface  is  there  presented  to  it.     He  leaves  the  question  by 
statinft  that  the  angle  at  which  the  air-crafl  will  have  to  bo 
inclined,  to  enable  the  wind  to  lift  it,  will  be  very  email,  and  will 
therefore  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  passengers.   The  question 
ia  in  fact  one  of  Bome  complexity,  and  depends  for  its  solution 
on  the  form  of  the  gas-vessel,  according  to  the  extent  of  under 
surface  which  it  o9ers  as  available  for  the  kite  purpose,  and  to    ^ 
the  extent  of  front  which  it  will  present  in  its  inclined  position 
to  receive  the  direct  drive  of  the  wind.     Further,  even  if  such 
a  form  of  gaS'Veasel  as  M.  Mong^  proposes  and  insists  upon,  were    i 
at  all  admissible,  which  1  have  shown  that  it  is  not,  it  would  be 
very  ineffective  as  a  kite.     For  it  would  present  below  at  best  a    < 
cylindrical  suriace,  and  usually,  according  to  his  own  impossible    ' 
plan,  one  of  sharp  ova!  section,^  not  well  suited  for  making  the 
moat  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  in  this  condition  ia  the 
effect  required. 

I  conclude  then  that  not  even  M.  Monge  has  offered  a  com- 
plete solution  of  this  particular,  of  the  requisites  of  anchorage. 

And  if  this  condition  were  ao  far  answered;  if  the  air-craft 
could  anchor  in  safety  at  any  desired  spot ;  the  problem  is  not 
yet  satisfied.  The  passengers  do  not  want  to  ride  safely  in  the 
air  till  the  gale  ia  over,  they  want  to  land.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  notice  of  this  requisite,  or  with  any  means  proposed  for 

'  See  cap.  li.,  atova,  *  '  Etudsfl,'  p.  33fl, 

•  Mongfi,  '  ^tudea,"  pp.  56,  62,  and  figs.  6,  1 0. 
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ig  h.     I  hare  already  alluded  to  the  difficiUUea  thai  will 
itij  attend  its  accomplishment  in  the  ordinary  way. 
imaj  now  sam  up  these  final  requisites  of  the  jourue)*)* 


e  atr-craft  must  be  able  to  come  to  anchor  in  all  u^aMer^  ; 
I  and  to  receive  cargo  and  passengers^  and  to  ride  Htcurnly 
moorings  in  calm  air  or  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  without  din- 
ce  of  its  horizontal  balance. 

my  next  part  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  these  ends 
e  csffected. 

*  See  pp.  167,  168,  above. 
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8.  The  Teasels  miiBt  be  able  to  keep  a  level  pnHition  whovw* 
floating  at  aachor,  and  to  laad  tbelr    passengers  with  eafbt^' 
(P.  173.)  ■        Al 

9.  The  buoyancy  of  tiie  gas  must  exactly  balance  the  wetghft^e 
of  the  craft,      (P.  133,}  IH 

10.  The  cruft  must  be  able  to  riso  and  fall  without  waste  of  x3 
buoyancy  or  of  weight.     (P.  79.)  ,a 

11.  The  cr.ift  must  have  means  of  taking  purchase  on  th&:i] 
air  for  propiilsion  and  direction.     (P.  152.)  i^ 

12.  The  craft  must  be  provided  with  powers  Bufficient  for  > 
its  propulsion.     (P.  146.)  ^ 

Of  this  zodiac  of  retiuisites,  the  first,  the  second,  the  sixth,  \ 
and  the  last,  are  the  cardinal  signs,  of  which  these  are  the  terms ;  ^ 
BUOYANCY,  SHAPE,  LEVKL,  POWER ;  and  '  STABILITY'  i^, 
ia  the  ecliptic  on  which  they  are  strung,  the  character  that  atompfl  ^ 
them  all.  -\f 

It  may  not  be  out  oE  place  here — before  taking  leave  of  the    i, 
preliminary  euimciation  of  the  conditions  of  aerial  navigation —    ^ 
to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  esseatiids  of  the  art  have  been     i 
laid  down  by  former  writers  on  the  subject.     I  have  already 
observed  that  the  only  recent  authors  who  have  examined  the 
question  in  any  detail,  are  Mr.  Monok  Mason,  Sir  George  Cayley, 
and  M.  Maroy  Monge.'     I  shall  here  add  the  conditions  as  stated 
by  these  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  have  not 
omitted   to   state  any  essential  requisite  that  has  before  been 
piiintedout;   either  by  those  who   have  despaired  of  succeas,  of 
whose  views  those  expressed  in  the  '  Aeronautica '  of  the  first  of 
these  authors  may  be  taken  as  the  type ;  or  by  those  who,  like 
the  other  two  gentlemen,  are  full  of  hope  for  the  results  of  ex- 
periment.    According,  then,  to  Mr.  Jlason : — 

Ist.  'The  air-craft  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
creating  a  reaction  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  equivalent  to 
the  resistance  it  will  have  to  encounter.'  ^ 

2nd.  '  To  put  the  machinery  in  motion  a  sufficient  power  is 
required.' ' 


5,  abort).  '  Mason,  '  Aaron.'  p,  306. 
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Srd.  *  The  gms-ye8Bel  muat  be  of  such  a  form  as  will  admit  of 
'  1 


4tih.  '  In  the  change  of  position  which  it  will  be  forced  to 
idopt  when  imbjected  to  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  air,  the 
BMaaft  must  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  machinery  by 
vhich  it  is  impelled.' ' 

5th.  *  The  materialfl  must  be  strong  enough  for  the  work  they 
viO  have  to  perform.'  * 

6th.  '  The  whole  must  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  suffer  from 
fa  shocks  to  "which  it  will  be  unavoidably  subjected  whenever 
't  amies  in  contact  with  the  ground.'  * 

Ttfa.  '  The  i^ents  of  propulsion  must  be  made  to  operate 
&eetly  upon  the  body  of  the  gas-vessel  itself,  and  not  upon  the 
boat  which  is  attached  to  it.'  ^ 

Sib.  *  The  construction  of  the  machinery  must  be  such,  that 
n  injury  to  any  one  part  shall  not  necessarily  impede  the  action 
of  the  rest,  or  be  attended  with  consequences  involving  the  secu- 
litjr  of  the  air-craft.'  ^ 

9th.  *  The  whole  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  maintain  its  equi- 
libmim  nnder  all  the  variations  of  force  to  which  it  will  be 
inevitably  subjected  in  its  progress.'  ^ 

Of  these  nine  conditions  the  first,  second,  third,  and  ninth, 
oonespond  with  four  of  those  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
Aeae  pages.  The  ninth  is  vaguely  expressed,  so  that  by  simple 
mterpretation  of  the  words,  which  are  those  of  the  author  quoted, 
it  cannot  be  declared  to  be  the  same  with  either  of  our  propo- 
litionB.  Two  sorts  of  equilibrium  are  concerned  in  the  air- 
craft :  the  one,  that  of  buoyancy,  which  is  no  doubt  that  which 
is  intended  by  Mr.  Mason,  for  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  its  con- 
sideration under  the  general  term  of  equilibrium ;  the  other,  that 
of  level,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made,  except  partially  and 
indirectly  in  the  words  of  the  seventh  condition,  as  above 
arranged.  Of  the  other  ^ve  conditions  which  are  not  among 
those  that  I  have  formally  enunciated,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and 
the  eighth,  are  obvious  essentials,  not  peculiar  to  air-craft,  but 

'  Mason, « Aeron.*  p.  325.  *  Id.  p.  325. 

•  Id.  p.  326.  *  Id.  p.  326.  »  Id.  p.  327. 

•  Id.  p.  828.  »  Id.  p.  328. 
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common  to  ali  constructions  of  moving  mechanism,  and  therefore'^ 
need  not  to  be  formally  stated  in  treating  tJiis  special  branch  of  ,^ 
engineering ;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  not  true  coiiditioni,^ 
of  aerial  architecture.     For  these  are  substituted  in  my  systent 
the  conditions  ascertained  in   the  third,  and  in  the   eleventh',^ 
chapters  of  my  first  part,  and  which  form  respectively  the  sixth.  ^ 
and  aeventh  conditions  in  the   summary  which  I  have  given 
above.     If  1  have  not  already  made  it  clear  why  the  air-craft  need  ^  ^ 
not  be  prepared  for  shocks  against  the  ground  on  landing,  nor  be 
propelled  by  force  applied  to  the  gaH-veaael,  I  should  state,  that  . 
there  is  no  need  that  it  should  ever  be  atruck  against  the  ground ; 
nor  that  the  propellers  should  work  anywhere  but  in  the  boat, —  ^ 
if  the   air-craft   be  properly  equipped.     It  will  be  my  buaineaa  , 
hereafter  to  show  how  this  is  to  be  done.  i 

Setting  off  then  these  two  errors  against  the  four  true  propo- 
sitions,  and  the  three  which,  being  indiilerent,  must  not  be  counted, 
Mr.  Mason  may  mark  two  for  his  statement  of  the  problem. 

The  following  conditions  are  Sir  George  Cayley'a.     I  gatiier  ^ 
them  from  his  paper  on  Aerial  Navigation  in  the  '  Mechanic's 
Magaziue '  for  1837.     He  does  not  enumerate  the  requisites  as   ^ 
ao  many  diiitinct    propositions,  but  treats  severally  the  points 
which  I  now  enumerate, 

1st.  '  The  ga!i-vessel  must  be  filled  with  the  lightest  fluid    , 
possible  —  where    a   permanently   buoyant  gas  is   used,   with 
hydrogen.'     ([mpliod).' 

2nd.  '  The  gas-vessel  must  be  "  perfectly  air-tight,  light, 
and  strong." '  ^ 

3rd.  '  To  sustain  the  form  of  the  "  gas-vessel  "  when  driven 
against  the  air  with  velocity,  the  gas  must  be  condensed  within 
so  as  to  press  rather  more  than  the  resisLince  of  the  external 

4th.  '  The  gas-vease!  must  be  of  tlie  form  suited  to  meet  the 
least  resistance  from  the  air,  being  for  this  purpose  as  long  as 
can  be  managed  without  incurring  weakness.'' 

5th.  '  The  air-ciaft  must  be  constructed  "  on  that  scale  of 


'  '  Medi.  Mug.'  rol.  i 
•  Id.  p.  419. 
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ehn  I  nyiitnde  wliich  a  well-gFounded  calculation  of  their  powers 
-h  <if   I  fnroB  to  be  neceasary." '  ^ 

tionfl    I      Gih.  *  The  air^craft  must  be  provided  with  power  sufficient 
stein    I  topiopel  it.'  ' 

enth    I      7th.  ^  Tbe  power  must  be  communicated  to  the  air  by  an 
iixth    I  eScieQt  apparatus  for  wattage.' ' 

iven    I      j^ii  of  theae  seven  conditions  are  true  requisites,  except  the 

Qeed    I  diQ^  which  fails  fix>m  not  being  sufficiently  general.     The  object 

»r  be  I  aited  ia  easeDtial,  but  the  means  insisted  u|)on  as  necesi^ary  for 

^At  I  folfilling  it  are,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  sliow,  inad- 

^^^ '  I  Biaible  in  practice.^     The  fifth  of  these,  as  ntatcd  in  the  author's 

'^' — '  I  own  words,  is  a  self -evident  proposition,  applicable  to  every 

^^^  I   nechanical  construction ;  therefore  not  necessiiry  to  be  specially 

■    inaiflted  on  here.     But  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  Sir  George 

P^  I    Cayley'a  meaning.     He  has  printed  the  whole  sentence  in  italicH, 

-^   I    giving  to  it  an  emphasis  which  he  rests  on  no  other  in  this  whole 

I     essay.     It  is  evident  that  he  considers  it  of  primary  importance. 

i^r    I     The  &ct  is  that  by  the  general   term  *  magnitude'  he  means 

OS    I     *hage  size,'  for  he  maintains  that  air-crafl  to  be  of  any  use  at 

as     I     tU  must  be  of  enormous  dimensions.     The  gas- vessel  which  he 

Its     I     proposes  to  have  made  for  a  first  experiment,  is  to  be  ^  thirty 

I     yards  in  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  times  that  measure  in 

lid     I     length.*  '^     There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  data  from  which  he 

.th     I     iteits  his  calculation  are  the  most  fiivourable  that  can  be  obtained, 

the  result  is  correct;  colossal  bulk  is  an  essential  requisite  of  the 
hXj  itnictare.     Now  I  cannot  admit  his  data.     The  conditions  which 

leem  to  bind  him  to  immense  size  are  the  limit  of  proportional 

7en  loigth  to  which  he  submits,  which  prevents  him  from  diminish- 

Viin  ing  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  any  useful  extent,  and  the  quantity, 

rnal  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the  power  which  would  be  necessary 

I      to  overcome  the  resistance.     Besides,  the  bulk  of  his  required 

the   1       floatage  is  perhaps  still  further  increased  by  the  motive  power 

^*  /       which  he  proposes  not  being  the  lightest  possible.     Some  of  my 

objects  in  writing  this  book  are  to  show  that  we  have  no  data 

on  which  any  calculation  of  size  can  be  grounded — to  point  out 

•  'Mech.  Mag.*  vol.  xxvi.  p.  422.  •  Id.  p.  421. 

»  Id.  p.  426. 

*  See  p.  6o,  above.  *  *  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  422. 
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what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  ascertainment  of  these  re- 
quired data — ^and  to  show  grounds  for  believing  that  vast  size 
is  not  an  essential  requisite  in  air-crafl.  I  therefore  reject  this 
proposition  in  its  restricted  sense  as  unproved,  and  omit  it  as 
unnecessary  to  be  stated  in  its  general  acceptation.  Five  of  the 
propositions  which  I  have  maintained  are  identical  with  the  five 
of  those  that  remain,  excluding  the  third  and  fiRh.  Of  my  other 
seven,  one,  which  forms  the  tenth  in  my  list,  namely,  '  that  the 
air-craft  must  be  able  to  rise  and  fall  quickly  without  loss  of 
gas  or  ballast,'  Sir  George  Cayley  probably  considered  to  be  im- 
plied in  his  fifth  and  sixth.  I  think,  however,  that  additional 
appliances  are  requisite  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  already 
stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  so.^  Another,  my  fourth,  corre- 
sponds in  object  with  this  gentleman's  third,  rejecting,  however, 
the  principle  which  he  considers  necessary  to  be  applied.  The 
other  five  of  my  conditions,  which  I  have  placed  as  the  third, 
fifUi,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  in  my  arrangement,  Sir  George 
Cayley  omits  to  consider.  As  to  that  which  relates  to  *  stiffness,' 
he  probably  considered  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  construct  long 
gas- vessels  with  this  quality ;  indeed,  it  is  only  the  condition  of 
great  length,  which  I  hold  to  be  necessary,  that  renders  the  pro- 
vision of  stiffness  one  of  difficulty,  and  consequently  of  primary 
import.  I  should  rather  say,  perhaps,  that  though  this  gentleman 
has  correctly  stated  his  fourth  condition  as  respects  the  form,  that 
he  deprives  it  of  all  its  force  by  submitting  to  hard  restrictions 
as  respects  length  of  figure,  in  his  attempts  to  satisfy  it.  He 
thus  escapes  from  the  extreme  necessity  of  contrivance  which 
great  length  entails  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  requisite ;  but, 
by  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  his  devices,  he,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fails  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  For  I  do  not  believe  that, 
with  vessels  so  short  as  those  to  which  he  confines  his  aspirations, 
any  very  useful  speed  through  the  air  can  ever  be  obtained.  Of 
the  remaining  four  conditions  of  my  list,  relating  to  the  balance 
of  level,  and  to  the  balance  of  buoyancy,  Sir  George  Cayley  seems 
to  me  not  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importance,  and  for  that 
reason  not  to  have  mentioned  them.  Five,  then,  is  the  number  of 
Sir  George  Cayley's  requisites  which  may  be  reckoned  as  sound. 

*  See  Chap.  YL  above. 
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out  to  mean  in  his  view  *  of  a  length  about  three,  or  at  most  four 
times  as  great  as  the  breadth  of  the  figure ; '  and  with  these 
dimensions  he  proposes,  for  reasons  which  are  simply  absurd, 
a  form  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Indeed,  his  ad- 
herence to  his  notion  of  a  *  cylindro-conic '  gas-vessel  utterly 
vitiates  the  whole  superstructure  of  his  scheme.  This  fairly 
deducts  one  from  M.  Mong^'s  points. 

Of  the  remaining  two  conditions,  the  fourth  is  one  which,  as 
I  have  just  had  occasion  to  state,  is  true  in  general  design  but 
false  in  special  principle;  it  corresponds  in  object  with  that 
which  will  be  the  fourth  of  my  conditions.  The  ninth  is  simply 
a  general  truth  common  to  all  constructions ; — all  things  that  are 
to  be  made,  must  be  easily  made.  It  is  only  inserted  by  the 
author  to  give  weight  to  his  unhappy  crotchet  about  *  develop- 
pable '  surfaces.  The  statement  of  it  seemed  perhaps  to  be  entailed 
upon  him  by  the  belief  which  he  holds  ih  common  with  Sir 
George  Cayley,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  other  ablest 
writers  on  this  subject — that  enormous  magnitude  is  necessary 
for  air-craft  to  give  them  any  chance  of  success.  Twenty  yards 
of  breadth  and  forty  of  length  is  to  be  the  measure  of  the  first 
experimental  machine  which  he  proposes.*  And  he  talks  quite 
coolly  of  an  *  aerostat  colossal  cylindro-conique '  140  yards  in 
diameter  and  560  yards  in  length.  This  author  states  propo- 
sitions that  correspond  with  eight  of  the  twelve  conditions  we 
have  arrived  at,  but  of  the  chief  part  of  one  of  the  eight  which 
he  touches  truly  (the  condition  of  anchorage),  he  is  as  silent  as 
he  is  of  the  remaining  four.  The  necessity,  indeed,  for  three  of 
these  latter,  those  that  respect  the  stiffness  and  the  balance  of 
level  of  the  air-craft,  would  not  be  very  urgent  with  such  short 
vessels  as  he  has  in  contemplation.  I  do  not  think  M.  Monge 
can  be  allowed  to  count  more  than  six  for  his  ascertained  re- 
quisites. 

>  Mong^,  'Etudes/ p.  174. 


AEEIAL  NAVIGATION. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 
HINTS   FOR  THE    SOLUTION   OF   THE  PROBLEM. 


'PosBont  etiam  fieri  instrnmenta  volandi,  at  homo  sedens  in  medio  inatmmenti, 
revDlTi^  aliqaod  ingeninm,  per  quod  aUe  artificialiter  oompoeitee  aerem  yerberent  ad  modum 
avis Tolantis.... Hoc  instmmentnm  yolandi  non  yidi,  nee  hominem  qui  vidiaset  oognoyi, 
Bed  sapientem,  qui  hoc  artificimn  exoogitavit,  ezplidte  cognosoo.' 

Friar  Booeb  Bacon,  '  De  Secretis  Operibns  artiB  et  naturae,' 
cap.  iy.  *  De  instrumentis  artifioiosis  mirabilibna.' 
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g  upon  certain  data  which  I 

But  I  have  before  my  eyes,  in 

.  in  our  neglect  of  15,000,000 

and  in  our  islands;    and,  in  a 

— ^forced  or  willing — of  a  fearfully 

'Q,  poor  and  rich;    other  unde- 

reaources   lying  undeveloped  at 

say,  and  if  I  am  wrong  shall  be 

0  exuberance  of  my  matter  or  by 

:h  on  other  matters  collaterally,  or 

,'  main  subject,  I  must  beg  the  reader 

it  offends  him,  or  to  take  it  as  some- 

^  if  it  should  please  him.     What  I  have 

ost  part  entirely  original,  if  not  alto- 

-*.'     '**         .     Where  it  is  not  original  I  shall  be 

I  cite  the  authority  from  whom  I  borrow 

i  have  found  in  the  course  of  reading, 

own  conceptions,  that  any  notion  or  device 

11  has  been  thrown  out  or  described  before 

have  held  it  my  duty  (if  in  the  former 

:ave  not  already  pointed  it  out)  to  make 

t,  with  due  reference  to   book  and  page. 

of  means  on  which  I  most  rely  for  success, 

rsurprise  nowhere  met  with  the  smallest  hint, 

igs  on  my  subject  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

ed  in  any  case  to  assign  to  its  real  originator 

/ctual  property  of  which  he  may  be  considered 

,'ht  of  priority,*  I  must  say  that  it  has  been 

lid  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  all  the  required 

:e  deprived  me  here  of  the  pleasure  of  making 

■ments.     For  a  pleasure  it  is,  indeed,  to  find  that 

our  absurd  jealousies  and  competitions  for  wealth 

iiammons  of  the  trader  in  art  and  of  the  trader 

J  is  a  law  which  binds  us  together  as  brothers  in 

.es  in  intellect,  if  not  in  feeling,  so  that  it  even 

inpossible  that  any  discovery  or  invention  can  be 

.nan,  that,  if  it  has  not  been  published  or  arrived  at 
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before,  is  not  about  the  same  time  revealed  to  some  other  person. 
Though,  then,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  chief  devices  \vhich  it  is  the 
object  of  the  following  pages  to  describe  are  original,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  understand  that  I  do  not  assert,  for  I  do  not  believe, 
that  any  one  of  them  are  new.  I  believe  that  each  and  all  of 
them,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  must  have  presented  themselves 
to  other  minds  besides  my  own,  both  before  and  simultaneously 
with  their  occurrence  to  myself.  Others  may  not  only  have 
imagined,  but  have  printed  or  spoken  of  the  same  combinations 
that  I  shall  here  suggest ;  if  so,  and  I  do  not  mention  the  fact,  it 
will  be  unknown  to  me,  not  from  want  of  enquiry,  for  I  have 
read  and  listened  to  all  I  could  find  and  hear  upon  the  subject. 
Others  again  may  have  thought  of  these  things,  and  may  not  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  publish  or  to  mention  them.  This  is 
the  most  likely  case,  and  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  &ct.  If  it  be 
so,  the  only  newness  is  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
print  my  thoughts ;  but  there  is  not  much  novelty  in  such  a 
circumstance  as  this. 

'  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and 
that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.' 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SEVERAL   MODES   OF   FLIGHT. 

Under  the  general  term  '  Aerial  Navigation  hy  aid  of  buoyant 
gag,'  I  design  to  include  the  whole  art  and  method  of  travelling 
through  the  air  on  this  principle,  on  any  scale  of  application. 
Now  the  manner  of  accomplishing  this  will  depend  to  some  extent 
OQ  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus  made  use  of.  This  admits 
of  some  differences,  which  are  such  that  the  mode  of  practice 
may  be  divided  into  several  kinds  or  degrees.  There  are  three 
manners  of  locomotion  available  to  man,  corresponding  to  the 
three  dimensions  of  space,  to  the  three  orders  of  matter,  solid, 
liquid,  fluid,  and  to  the  three  correlative  orders  of  animal  life, 
the  earthy,  the  watery,  the  airy.^  Progression  through  the  air 
may  be  likened  in  this  respect  to  movement  upon  the  land  or 
upon  the  water.  The  varieties  in  each  of  these  cases  may  be 
arranged  in  order  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, commencing  with  the  simplest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  aquatic  locomotion  has  gradually 
grown  from  its  elementary  condition  up  to  the  advanced  state  in 
which  it  is  at  the  present  day.  With  land-travelling  the  order  of 
development  has  not  been  quite  the  same.  The  simplest  sort  of 
motion  at  the  surface  of  the  water  is  that  of  swimming,  in  which 
a  man  propels  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  limbs,  without 
the  use  of  any  seat  or  vessel  for  the  reception  of  his  person.  It 
would  scarcely  be  any  complication  of  this  easy  method  if  he 
took  to  himself  a  log  of  light  wood  to  assist  his  lungs  in  buoying 
him  upon  the  liquid.  Even  the  swimming-stockings,  with  their 
lurd'i-ibot  web,  which  have  been  lately  tried,  might  have  been 

*  See  page  130. 
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invented  bj  an  uncultivated  islander.  Perhaps  they  were,  ages 
ago.  The  second  step  would  be  that  of  making  a  canoe,  sitting 
in  it,  and  propelling  it  by  paddles,  which  would  soon  become 
converted  into  oars,  working  on  a  rowlock  or  thole-pin.  v  A  very 
untutored  mind  would  soon  discover  the  benefit  of  Association  in 
this  matter ;  and  perhaps  it  would  require  a  very  clever  and 
learned  one  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  this  principle,  which 
the  old  man  taught  his  sons  with  the  bundle  of  sticks.  If  Fourier 
had  been  an  English  islander  instead  of  a  Continental  bagman, 
he  would  have  taken  an  eight-oared  racing-boat,  instead  of  a 
phalanx,  as  his  symbol  of  co-operative  power.  In  the  boat  the 
resistance  to  its  rapid  progress  is  not  at  all  increased,  but 
diminished,  by  increasing  its  length,  and  but  slightly  increased 
by  the  additional  weight  of  more  rowers,  which  causes  it  to  sink 
a  little  deeper  into  the  water.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
pair  of  arms  that  can  be  set  to  work  will  add  with  their  whole 
power  to  the  speed  of  the  canoe.  Wild  men  of  the  South  Sea 
must  soon  have  found  out  that  they  could  go  faster  over  the 
waves  by  joint  efforts  in  one  boat  than  they  could  each  labouring 
by  himself  in  a  solitary  skifE.  This,  then,  was  the  third  mode 
of  water-travelling.  The  fourth  step  in  the  navigation  Of  the 
waters  was  the  substitution  of  the  brute  powers  of  nature  for 
human  strength  :  first  wind,  then  horse,  then  steam.  And  here 
is  the  art  in  its  present  stjite ;  though  as  yet,  perhaps,  only  on 
the  threshold  of  this  last  stage. 

Similarly  on  land,  men  walk,  propel  themselves  by  manual 
labour,  each  in  his  own  velocipede,  or  by  joint  exertion  in  a 
wheel-carriage  in  which  several  can  work  the  cranks  at  once. 
Again,  they  can  be  driven  by  machinery,  of  animal  or  of  iron, 
on  roads  macadamised  or  of  iron,  or  on  no  roads  at  all.  In  land 
locomotion  we  have  done  but  little  in  the  second  and  third 
modes  of  propulsion,  and  we  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  in 
the  last. 

Now  I  wish  to  point  out  that  aerial  transit  admits  of  four 

chief  varieties  in  method,  which  are  analogous  respectively  to  the 

four  sorts  of  motion  upon  the  water.     In  this  classification  of 

them  I  take  man  as  the  centre  of  arrangement,  considering  the 

gaa-  vessel  and  propellers  as  appendages  to  his  person*     I  shall, 
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hereafter,  have  occasion  to  take  them  in  a  somewhat  different 
order,  treating  the  air-crafl  as  itself  an  oiganic  structure,  of  which 
the  motiYe  agent,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  man,  is  a  special 
part. 

The  first  mode  of  progression  through  the  air  is  that  of  flying, 
in  which  a  man,  without  any  vehicle  to  hold  his  person,  may 
jiropel  himself  by  wings.  In  the  mode  of  practice  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  advocate,  his  condition  will  -be  analogous  to  that 
of  a. person  floating  with  a  log  of  wood  or  with  corks  in  the  water, 
and  urging  himself  forward  by  his  limbs  with  the  aid  of  swim- 
ming-stockings. Next,  he  may  row  himself  either  alone  or  co- 
eperatively.  Lastly,  he  may  get  himself  propelled  by  artificial 
power,  with  aid  of  appropriate  machinery.^ 

Bishop  Wilkins,  I  find,  arranges  the  modes  of  flying  imder 
fimr  separate  heads,  not,  however,  corresponding  exactly  with  my 
divisions.     He  is  really  worth  quoting. 

*  There  are  four  several  ways  whereby  this  flying  in  the  air 
hath  been  or  may  be  attempted.  Two  of  them  by  the  strength 
cf  other  things,  and  two  of  them  by  our  own  strength.  1.  By 
cpirits  or  angels.  2.  By  the  help  of  fowls.  3.  By  wings 
fitftened  immediately  to  the  body.     4.  By  a  flying  chariot. 

Having  discussed  the  first  three  methods,  concerning  the 
third  of  which  I  have  cited  his  judgment  in  a  former  page,^  he 
thus  treats  the  fourth,  summing  up  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
human  co-operation. 

^  But  the  fourth  and  last  way  seems  unto  me  altogether  as 
probable,  and  much  more  useful  than  any  of  the  rest.  And  that 
is  by  a  flying  chariot,  which  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  carry  a 
man  within  it ;  and  though  the  strength  of  a  spring  might,  per- 
haps, be  serviceable  for  the  motion  of  this  engine,  yet  it  were 
better  to  have  it  assisted  by  the  labour  of  some  intelligent  mover, 

'  Tliese,  however,  are  but  analogies,  not  close  resemblances,  for  the 
conditions  of  a  body  floating  iu  the  air  are  very  different  from  those  of  one 
floating  on  the  water.  A  closer  relation  will  one  day  be  established  be- 
tween aerial  and  aquatic  locomotion,  when  men,  having  learned  the  true  art 
of  propulsion  in  the  air,  will  apply  its  principles  to  kindred  practice  in  sub- 
marine navigation. 

»  See  page  18,  above. 
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as  the  heavenly  orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned.  And  therefore 
if  it  were  made  big  enough  to  carry  sundry  persons  together,  then 
each  of  them  in  their  several  turns  might  successively  labour  in 
the  causing  of  this  motion ;  which  thereby  would  be  much  more 
constant  and  lasting  than  it  could  otherwise  be,  if  it  did  wholly 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  same  person.  This  contrivance 
being  as  much  to  be  preferred  before  any  of  the  other,  as  swim- 
ming in  a  ship  before  swimming  in  the  water.'  ^  The  author  then 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  *  A  resolution  of  the  two  chief  diffi- 
culties that  seem  to  oppose  the  possibility  of  a  flying  chariot.' 

But  I  must  return,  for  I  have  the  same  work  in  hand,  with 
this  disadvantage,"  that  I  find  twelve  difficulties  to  be  resolved, 
and  must  give  a  chapter  to  each.  I  shall  endeavour,  then,  to 
show  how  each  of  the  modes  of  aerial  locomotion  which  I  have 
mentioned  (not  the  bishop's  *  four  ways  *  but  my  own)  should 
and  may  be  effectually  carried  out.  The  first  part  of  my  task 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  practice  of  this  art.  The  more  complex  mode 
of  application  includes  among  its  main  requisites  all  the  essentials 
of  the  more  simple;  I  shall,  therefore,  in  providing  for  the 
general  necessities  of  the  subject,  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  ultimate  aim  of  propelling  through  the  air,  .by  means  of 
mechanical  power,  buoyant  vessels  suited  for  carrying  several 
passengers.  In  determining  the  requisites  of  this  problem  some 
points  will  have  to  be  insisted  on  which  will  have  no  application 
to  the  case  of  solitary  flying.  I  shall  make  the  necessary  limita- 
tions where  I  may  have  occasion  to  do  so,  in  the  course  of  my 
endeavours  to  show  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  ascer- 
tained in  the  first  part.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  in 
the  second  or  practical  part,  the  suggestions  I  shall  make  will 
bear  chiefly  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  most  advanced 
phase,  that  which  may  be  called  aerial  navigation  proper.  When 
I  have  to  refer  to  the  lower  degrees  of  function,  and  to  organisms 
simpler  than  the  well-appointed  air-craft,  I  shall  clearly  mark  the 
special  reference.* 

'  "Wilkins,  *  Math.  Mag. ;  Daedalus/  c.  vii. 

*  It  is  "Worth  remarking  (as  a  hint  to  mankind  that  they  ought  to  navi- 
gate  the  air)  that  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  classes  as 
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i&SDBmiij  the  main  differences  in  application  resolve  them- 
iimto  two,  namely,  those  of  simple  flying  and  of  propelling 


den,  acconlinj;  to  their  nobility,  have  sent  np  representatives,  as 

r   f"*™.   into  the  air  to  fly.     These  are  clearly  examples  for  man,  the 

nuBZiiRiiBiL.  ox  what  it  is  his  business  to  «lo.     The  lowest  auimal  forms  are 

dBtniffily  aquiitii!.     WatiT  is  the  fountain  of  all  animal  life.     *  Let  the 

•moBH  crini  forth  abumlantlj  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.*  Genesis  i. 

31'.       "5«e  p!i^  *-86,  below  :  and  '  Sequel  to  Vtstises  of  Natural  History  of 

Crm^^n  '  p.  70.  where  a  hint  of  this  law  is  given:  where,  however,  the 

tciar  does  not  seem  to  p«'roeive  of  how  niiu:htya  truth  he  was  treading  on 

i:*  ^irrsahold. )     So  ni)t  only  do  gnat!*  and  to;u!s  spend  their  first  life  in  the 

pjods.  and.  the  silli-'st  binis  live  aUmt  the  sea.  but  every  bird  that  flies  and 

tiiiur  toiC  or«»eps  has  its  birrh  in  the  liquid  eg^.     It  cannot  be  expected. 

then,  that  the  least  developed  animals,  the  typioiil  waci-r  creatures,  should 

fly.    So  tJie  ffreat  ai^uatic  cLiss,  whi-'h  I  tike  to  include  all  the  livinsr  crea- 

toRfl  except  the  Arricnlati  an. I  the  Vertebnitii.  numely.  the  Acrita,  Xema- 

tonema.  and  ilollusca.  do  not  fly.  but   koep  almost  exclusively  to  their 

pzoper  liquid  sphere.     But  the  arti-;uI;itovl  cre;itun.'s.  which  I  believe  to  be 

the  real  aerial  order,  send  forth   rnjai  among  them  the  countless  host  of 

inaecta  to  do  dieir  duty  in  navij::iting  the  air.     ^TLie  author  *}f  the  *  Theory 

rfldfe.'  S.  T.  Colerid;j*».  tdir«?ws  out  a  n«^c:-m  that   insv-vrs  arc  not  to  be 

incloded  in  the  animal  kia^ilom.  but  tlMC   tl:ey  have  a  stparate  dignity  of 

thOT  own  (pp.  o*^.  Ti:     This  :;»:i'y  e vide u:Iy.  li!ve  ^riaay  other  incorrei't 

oaes  in  that  poathumoutf  work  of  the  great  piiilosi^piior.  is  the  o&pring  of 

la  incomplete  itirrey  of  tli'*  5u:jei.*c  treated  of/i      T!:-  vercebratcvl  order, 

•^ch.  beinc  the  hiirhesr.  inclavl:?*  r.'pn'scn:a:ivfs  of  all  ih\i  others,  has  not 

acih"  a  special   ijiiiss  :ie  :;ir»i*,  :i«  a  liistirtct   at^r^al  :ype,  but  has  a  fl\-ing 

rrjap  in  each  of  ~iie  ir.itT  classes.     The  uqiuicic  class  ^i-.li  i:s  three  family 

TTjBB.  the  fishes,  "he  fr^ss.  and  the  liiar.is,  oncf  "uado  vigi.»rous  etf.Tts,  by 

lilt  last  of  these  imun-.  ir  ie-ri:U  nav::ri':'-*i 

The  little  '  :i'^'iz  i-h"  is  I'-'.sr  .v.  i::  i-ca::-;?!  or   im  .iv.'r-i.i.l  a::i^m^^L  in  the 

Jivest  circle.     T    jr-:ir--» -iu^  in:' ir>n  of  :i'c  Jiir.M.Via  has^  not   "ed   them 

tErJLtT  skywarri    iian    iin  •iimLing  «.f  t'-.-  'r-.v.Vi;  'i.i&  v^-vtvo.c-U.     But  the 

irJK?  femiiy.  '-r-  r.i:::!^  .-*p riles  tli.in  hjM  -.'^o   ^ii-'ii.;   ;r   riio   Mrrh  before 

i*  ^rait  emr.ivp-  "f    Af  -namrnaLs  carte  .tiv.  .vnv;':o:-'-.vi.   t-h-  wbvh  swayed, 

;>•  r!*  iroporiib-:'  ■--.:    i.^ii-iisirri:*.  "he  pr-vjc^.e^  ^.lo.-  -n'Wi   ^y  : he  whales 

I-:   11-  car--,    r  ~ -r-.r-.i     .le    i:r  by  •:*   ir";  cs   ,<f   ^  i.c-MM^i-rtd    narpi^s. 

.bi-vf^-r.  •  *.- ■     -■■=■*     'r  i-'-n  -virf  "asc  ■.*:■.   -i  kI     "ii-  •♦•>L^i  H:;it   'ortli  lo  ciie 

f-ri'^.':.  '  v  ■■  ■  ■'     '    ::;i.r  -i:--ii  .p-'     >v*      '■■■    **-'i-     yM?:y  :V;i.  ^ud 

»-.j,  I-  ::„.rr-  -  ■   ■;:•*  7'  ^''  ■"'  '  '■'  ^  '  "•    ''"*  -^■"^'  -■*<  -^^^ 

-•-.1  i:r  ■  <!■:'' ■         -     ■■  ••     ■'  ■    ^:i:^i-  7  -y"-*^""^   ./    K-.u      K;    .i:M,:ud    cliJpiit,  ,iS 

Lf  v.-r^r   .:        -     -•-     "r  '...rif^i  in  :ivs   •    •-■v*  v^i  -.'Vin    -W.  ■.hiivi  ^.o  tht  >ol'd. 

35a.  U.S  0 1  rfi  -    ■ '  ■'-    ^^    n  -.avd  ;:l:e  ^* '  'c  ■  -    i  •   '•->     i^uiac  a  xi6.      I  he  law  of 
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a  boat  or  man-vessel.  The  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the 
requisites  in  the  three  cases,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  class,  are  but  few,  and  are  generally  only 
simplifications  in  favour  of  the  crafl  driven  by  human  power. 

There  are,  again,  two  cases  in  the  general  description  of 
vessels  buoyed  up  by  light  gas.  The  fio£^ting  agent  may  either 
be  a  gas  permanently  lighter  than  common  air,  or  it  may  be  one 
such  as  the  atmospheric  fluid  itself,  which  requires  heat  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  levity.  These  two  forms  of  the  lifting  power 
will  involve  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  craft,  especially 
of  the  gas-vessels.  I  have,  however,  chiefly  in  view  the  use  of 
hydrogen  as  the  source  of  buoyancy.  I  shall,  therefore,  generally 
describe  such  appliances  as  are  suited  to  vessels  charged  with  this 
gas.  When,  on  occasion,  I  have  to  provide  for  the  convenience 
of  hot-air  vessels,  I  shall  make  special  mention  of  the  object 
under  consideration. 

concentration  of  function  (p.  287)  is  not  the  only  order  of  nature,  so  the 
sojourners  on  the  dry  land  still  keep  their  bats  fluttering  in  the  air,  and 
echoing  the  message  which  the  birds,  even  the  silent  ones,  are  preaching  to 
man,  '  Come  and  do  thou  likewise ;  the  dove  has  expelled  the  serpent  from 
the  air;  the  heaven  is  now  thine.* 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CONDITION    1. — ^THE   ENVELOPE   MCST   BE   GAS-PROOF,   LIGHT, 

AND   STRONG. 

In  laying  down  the  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  onr  art,  therf 
are  two  sorts  of  experiments  necessary  to  be  undertaken.  The 
first  concerns  the  preliminary  selection  and  preparation  of  ma- 
terials and  of  forms  for  future  construction.  The  second  relates 
to  the  fitting  of  these  together,  and  testing  their  behaviour  in 
practice,  commencing,  of  course,  with  trials  on  the  smallest  work- 
ing scale.  Our  first  condition  is  a  subject  for  experiments  of  the 
former  nature.  And  a  great  number  of  them  it  will  require 
before  perfection  in  this  matter  is  reached.  It  is  fortunate  that 
absolute  imperviousness  to  gas  will  not  be  quite  essential  in  the 
first  experiments  of  the  second  order.  For  flights  of  some  length 
may  be  taken,  without  much  inconvenience  arising  from  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  leakage ;  indeed,  until  the  necessary  security  is 
obtained  for  the  gas,  it  must  be  allowable  to  carry  ballast,  which, 
by  its  gradual  rejection,  may  compensate  for  losses  of  buoyancy. 
Voyages  of  some  length  may  be  thus  achieved ;  but,  meantime, 
every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  acquire  the  means  of  making 
envelopes  absolutely  gas-proof 

I  have  not  much  to  offer  on  this  head,  beyond  a  few  hints  for 
experiments.  Imperviousness,  lightness,  strength,  are  the  three 
requisites  in  an  envelope  material.  The  appliances  for  testing  it 
as  to  the  two  latter  points  are,  of  course,  simple  enough,  the 
balance  and  weights. 

In  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  texture,  if  only  small  samples 
are  to  be  had,  several  different  pieces  cut  to  a  certain  dimension — 
an  inch  square  will  be  sufficient — should  be  weighed  ir 

o  2 
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,1    vi:-fh  -  -v:'.!  nrive  the  correct  value 


n 


'  ^  •  I 


ib  ii.x:  lire  is  at  all  uniform;  and 

■•.'     'T  '-urpose.     r^or  convenience 

Mir    i:::orent  specimens  should  he 

•«;.■■.•. ro  measure,  and  entered  in  a 

I   .1  'ow  materials,  "which  I  ascer- 

.mii.:--  "-.leir  suitability  in  this  respect 

1.  irLi'-'r  vT  capability  of  the  material  to 

■  .\''.    ^  Sir  George  Cayley's  method  of 

.;•  "tito  a  rope,^  and  hangino^  weights 

.•  ■-•aMy,  if  careiully  executed,  as  good 


«t  ■  • 


.  i  •  .x?iirv  to  huild  a  liugo  gas  vessel,  and 

-   '\n.L  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining 

...    -*..ii'.     It  is  not  even  necessiiry  to  make 

■  ■.  '*    ii  hydrc^gen,  will  iloat  by  itself,    llow- 

...  ■  .  .1.    -i  at  hand,  and  gas  can  be  had  readily, 

.   .   .md  the  mode  in  wliich  I  recommend 

■  ..  ■•.    v  irsted  is  the  following:  — 

■  ■  ,  ..1.!.  oC  wliich  the  links  have  been  ascer- 

."    "4;,  to  be  as  nearly  as  ])Ossible  all  of 

":.'  ■'   I  v"lwiin  is  most  readily  made  by  cutting 

.    ..       ■  "  'i'm-ars  into  pieces  of  the  same  length 

'v-Mi',  wlien  properly  bent,  will  form  the 

-.     ■■■.*vs  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  weight 

. .    ■  i-.A  Vy  tiling  them  ;  and  it  will  be  very  con- 

i.  1  'v  so  bent  as  that  the  links  should   be  of 

.^•.  ^^  that  any  measured  length  of  the  chain 

....   I   woi^ht.     The  smaller  the  scale  on  which 

■    "v  ivwd  the  greater  the  accuracy  re(|uisite. 

.  •»'.i!ivsk'  pieces  of  common  brass  clock-chain, 

.     .  :.-A'vi  to  find — by  weighing  first  several  of  the 

.  .  .■  ■'•a'U  lengths  of  several  links  from   difTerent 

,    .       '>o  weight  of  the  links  imiform  to  a  grain.    If 

.. ....•-.  'iugo  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  material 
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H):<;%«se^  is  neaxly  filled  with  hviimsr"."!.  anM  .(.:«<:•■':        ..;■/  r.'.* 
(ra.*-.-^  ■■-■/ rVtf^  cliAU^  attached  to  ic,  it  will  .ii't.  it'  ...■   ....-•  i   .-r^^.i. 
c^^.^  gQ  tliar  tlie  height  at  which  thu  \iSi,\tit.u  ''.i..-.    l*  ..    iju'  .  > 
bi:«:i:eth.<^^«'ei^li^  i^^^^^^^^^deTr^Tfrr.r'  .mi.^  n.r         ..«•  .-n.r.'.r. 
As'le  zi^  eac&pes  the  balloon  will  A^\^ma.   ..••  .  .       .■     .<     ...i.i. 
iidiiTr.**-  lenfftli  of  the  links  be  nr.i:''ir:^j.  '..*:     ■*■     .     :.*•■•.  .f    i.f 

fr^.y-^  niav  t>e    at  once  leamefl  hy  ",  v  .    * ..i;i. ■■..'•.•.     •.; 

>T-^v   and.    o£    time-     The  lonfffzr  tin-  •..;!.«:  ../    •/..#:.   'i.i- 

•;^;^-^^ -^iTil  float  at   its  original  hftij.'.r.  •..!•    .#■•  »  .     ..#•  :*...». 

A:ain,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ara-i    .*•::.  jr  «..?.•  .       «    ..;i..:.'/ 
o:'  ii  tliat  lias  Waked  out  may  ?i^  at  r.r.r,i:  .<-^ir..'.  ..• , ..    ..i   .- .,«  r 

of  inks  set  dcwm. 

But  to  make  a  balloon  that  wlli  :!r,;ir..  \..-'.  ...'.  i  •■...!..   «"-.^;.'' 

r^Tiires  a  considerable  extent  of  -'jrur:  ,'..;i:«-r..i  ■    .:«.•..»  ■...i*'!^/  '.: 

Each  as  are  most  likely  to  h»e  of  u.-*:  .;.  .>i .-/'•.  i..-  •..  i.      •  :..i  j.  '..-i/.  ■ 

not  be  of  gossamer  lightnewH.    TV:  r'/'tr.r. /'::>-.«.•  .:    =.■    -i.::'  »*..!/ 

towever,  be  tested  quite  as  rftari  i  1  v   v .  * , .  :l   /  •  r  /  •...!..   .  ..i  i .  1 1  r.y 

a  couple  of  square  feet  will  be  am:.i»;  "it.r  '..*-.    ■..-,'.■. 

Let  a  small  bag  be  marie  of  tr.*:  rr..i-i  r  .i.    ',    .«:  v  :i/:il      fr  .•. 

not  necessary  that  it  should  he  ma.>;  ■•',;.  r.'  .i.    . ,  ...';i..t  ',\  \/*,r':j% 

with  several  seams.     Two  cArrM.Ar  '..-  "./':.    -.•.  ..tr*:    ,i''.«t' e*:wri 

together  at  the  edges,  with  a  ?x:.:i/,  uv-.a.  i-.r  't.'-.  .:.'.f'.*i  ^tx.'.u  f,i 

the  gas,  will  answer  every  i,urpf*'^z.     A..  \r.:i'.,  .:  i."'j:".-n.rj  i-  triat 

the  seams  should  be  compIfttf:Iyyaj*  'iyh?..  yt.ni  \(.t:  r.^'-k  -ir.oii.'l  a/imi'; 

of  being  perfectly  clotserl,  and  'Kak  ?f.^:  r,Ji/.  wr./rri  r't.-A,t'/fA  wifih  pra«, 

should  not  be  thrown  into  auch  ^uAa  '.j  ,\:  -, /v^liif.;/  thAf.  x\j:  fetuff 

should  be  liable  to  crack  or  to  \i*:  t,*;u*\tN\**:  \ti\\\T*-A,     f>rt,  now, 

the  test  chain,  prepared  a^t  \»<-Sut*\  *\t'.*f.xiu*A.  \t':  '*M.:t/:xA*A  from 

the  end  of  one  arm  of  a  lon^  \\j\.\  rvJ,  [/iiy/J  for  a  \,\ui\.u<'j',  beam,^ 

*  The  rod  must  not  \a  yiw^fX  *:XM-*\'f  fin  :tn  orlirnLry  v'al^-b'ram.  It 
must  be  balanced  on  an  ml*  f,«isstir.;f  (hrov//h  im  tj-.titni  of  ffravlty,  not  aior^ 
that  point,  as  is  necessary  wl*.h  tr.*-  i*rt:i;ii  7r«-:;^lijr»;/  apparsitij.H.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  instrument  on  ft  of  »h«;  o^j':':l»i  ViU^ht  )•?,  that  the  horizontal 
position  should  be  on';  of  h*j>i.\t\f.  h*^^n..iir\um  for  lUh  U^am,  so  that  the  far- 
ther it  is  displaced  fff^m  a  truft  I';v»:i  f.i-.i,  th';  i/j'in;  forco  fthall  be  required  to 
move  it.  In  our  testinjj  balaf;c«;  tho  h'rJirn  tnnf.t  h«;  in  Wiuilibrium  in  ererv 
position,  so  that  it  shall  rtsf^tnrf:  th';  usim*;  ihrri-.  U)  lift  each  succcs^ive  link 
of  the  chain  as  it  is  called  uf/^n  to  ris*;  l^y  tho  deeceuding  count erpoi^e. 
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.;ijiin;j:  no  other  ga?. 
■'■'[  'iv  the  weight  of  the 
-••a  witli  hjdropren  and 

•  r-'iicL'  between  the    k-ss 
.   .   or  drawn  nj)  before,  hy 

•  :ie  huoyancy,  and  tliere- 
•:.     The  a])paratus  being 

-   'iic  bag  will  ])ecorne  aj)- 

.'    in  succession  tlie  links  of 

-.   '  iias  rai.s(id  as  many  as  were 

.    -ag.      If  the  l)ag  is  (juite  ini- 

•  iuain  in  its  original  2)ositi()n  of 

■"•  t  ijually  ol)t^iined,  if  it  sliould 

.  .u   :iu'  hag  from  time  to  time,  in 

...iM  n   balance  :  and  iF  all   that  is 

I    -ingle   comparison,  wlietlier    the 

.    'M   usi.»  of  a  pair  of  scalers  will  be  the 

.'    :Mi.ihod  which  1  have  proposed  has 

•nniinuous  experiment   to  be  con- 

.    -..  Ill  by  mere  ins[)ection  at  any  time. 

liv  II  that    the  a]»paratus  remains  of 

..•  .     .V-*  absolutely  accur.itii  results  are 

*.i.ii>n<   need  not   be   taken,  nor  cor- 

!« «luceu. 

nIuvc  has  tliese  advantages  and  dis- 
',  .    -1  Idler ial :  * 

•    -.-J  tiH»m  time  to  tiinc,  so  as  to   liang  v«.Tti- 

I  .  .1  .i»-ju  iKu'.s  Tiot  ri.M'  in   ji   straight    lino,  Init 

•i.'[  !:;ini;  straiirht   down   unices  ]irovi()usly 

'»•  ^'.iS'port  on  wliii-h  its   lowor  viu\  rosts.     It 

.  ..  "i  ivi'.iiiix  tlu-  apparatus  in  the  fir>t  instance, 

:i  I  '  u'lMUtal  position  or  dipjiincf  towards  the 

.  :  *■  •-•'.■  ihai  arm  to  ri^-.     Tliis  will  be  mana^'-e«l 

..    •■.".l    lui  Mhieh   ilh'   l.iwcr   end   of  the  cliaiu 

>;  ■'.  i»  a  line  eor.l  l>y  whieh  it   must   be  liun/* 

The  arm>  mu»'.  of  course,  he  of  precisely 
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When  made-up  into  vessels,  every  part  of  it  is  united  into  one 
Babstance  at  the  joints ;  there  are  no  seams  which  may  require 
special  attention.  When  sufficiently  thick  it  is  probably  as  air- 
tight as  any  material  that  can  be  made,  and  it  can  be  had  of 
almost  any  thickness  that  may  be  desired.  Its  elasticity  will 
enable  it  to  dilate  to  some  extent  with  the  expansion  of  the  gas, 
and  so  not  suffer  it  to  escape  so  soon.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  a  very  useful  quality.  It  is  not  easily  torn  or  per- 
forated by  a  blow  ;  its  elasticity  serves  a  good  end  in  this  very 
important  matter.  The  same  quality  allows  it  to  be  rolled  and 
squeezed  without  any  injury  to  its  texture.  And  when  no  longer 
&ithful  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made  up,  the  material 
will  probably  be  available  for  other  uses. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  very  heavy  substance.     When  once 

perforated,  the  holes,  which  would  probably  be  rather  difficult  to 

discover,  cannot  be  stopped  so  that  the  patch  shall  be  of  one 

substance  with  the  original  membrane ;  it  can  only  be  mended 

by  a  piece  of  the  same  stufE  laid  over  the  injured  part  and 

cemented,  surface  to  surface,  by  india-rubber  solution,  with  the 

old  material     Such  patches  would  of  course  add  to  the  weight 

of  the  envelope,  and  would  impair  the  imiformity  of  its  strength. 

Another  disadvantage  is,  that  in  process  of  time  it  is  apt,  hf 

losing  some  of  the  sulphur  that  was  mixed,  if  not  combined,  with 

its  substance,  to  become  altered  in  quality.     Whether  this  would 

ensue  to  any  extent  that  would  be  really  a  drawback  to  its  use 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state.     Finally,  it  is  a  very  expensive 

material — the  price  varying  of  course  with  its  thickness.     It  is 

certainly,  weight  for  weight,  by  no  means  so  strong  as  most 

woven  fabrics  in  respect  of  power  to  resist  a  continued  strain. 

Should  this  substance  come  to  be  used  for  gas-envelopes  it  will 

be  advisable  to  make  the  upper  parts  of  them,  throughout  their 

length,  of  stouter  sheeting  than  the  lower,  to  enable  them  to  bear 

the  weight  of  the  parts  hanging  from  them,  without  prejudicial 

stretching,  and  to  give  greater  facilities  for  resisting  leakage  to 

the  parts  most  solicited  by  the  gas.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

caoutchouc,  which,  unlike  gutta-percha,  is  obtained  only  by  a 

tax  upon,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of,  the  trees  that  yield  it,  will  become 

cheaper  as  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  and  the  deman'^  ^^^  their 
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produce  increases.  For  very  large  gas-vessels,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  surface  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  figure  will 
be  very  much  reduced,  the  weight  of  the  material  will  probably 
be  more  than  compensated  in  value  by  its  imperviousness,  which 
must  be  the  most  important  point.  With  small  vessels  for  short 
rapid  passages,  lightness  will  be  a  more  important  object  than 
perfect  retentiveness — for  these  it  will  be  likely  to  be  rejected. 

Having  stated  that  I  consider  the  ready  flexibility  of  vul- 
canised caoutchouc  a  good  quality  in  it  for  an  envelope  stuff, 
I  may  as  well  add  that  with  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  gas- 
vessel  which  I  shall  recommend,  the  stiffness  of  the  materials 
spoken  of  by  M.  Monge — pasteboard  and  metal — would  be  not 
only  not  an  advantage  but  the  reverse.  The  envelope  must  swell 
and  gather  itself  together  as  the  gas  expands  or  contracts.  It 
must  contain  nothing  but  the  gas,  and  must  be  in  contact  with 
it  over  its  whole  surface.  That  the  stuff,  being  very  pliable, 
should  be  thrown  into  folds,  is  far  less  objectionable  than  that  it 
should  be  liable  to  be  strained  and  cracked  by  its  inability  to 
bend  freely.  With  the  form  of  gas-vessel  that  1  believe  to  be 
essentia],  the  folds  that  will  result  when  the  vessel  is  flaccid,  will 
be  as  few  and  as  diffused  over  the  extent  of  surface  as  is  possible. 
Jjesides,  with  textures  that  would  be  liable  to  local  injury  from 
being  thrown  into  habitual  folds,  a  very  simple  adjustment, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  notice,  will  entirely  prevent  any  damage 
from  ensuing  to  the  envelope  from  this  cause.  By  this  means 
the  parts  subjected  to  convolution,  by  the  changes  in  the  degree 
of  fulness  or  looseness  of  the  envelope,  will  be  freed  from  the 
tendency  to  wear  them,  and  others  will  be  brought  into  their 
place  in  turn. 

I  may  here  mention  that  thin  metal  plate  is  by  no  means  a 
perfectly  gas-proof  material.  M.  Monge,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
discovered  this  for  himself  when  too  late,^  finding  that  his  brass 
sheetiog  was  full  of  minute  perforations.  But  even  when  there 
are  no  discoverable  holes  in  the  metal,  hydrogen  may  be  able  to 
find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  its  substance.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  I  will  adduce  a  circumstance  which  lately  occurred  to 

*  Monge,  •  Etudes.' 
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myBalfl     One  day  last  October  (1850)  I  put  aside  one  of  the 
Hoall  gas-holders  known  as  Pepys^s,  holding  nearly  a  cubic  foot, 
ibli  of  hydrogen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vesseL     The  stopcocks,  all  excellent  ones,  were  turned  off, 
and  the  cap  of  the  charging  aperture  tightly  screwed  on.     I  left 
the  gas-holder  for  three  months  untouched,  and,  bringing  it  out 
in  January,  I  found  the  cylindrical  reservoir  which  had  been  full 
of  gas  crushed  in  on  three  sides,  as  if  it  had  been  exhausted  by 
an  air-pump.     The  vessel  was,  to  all  practical  appearance,  per- 
fectly air-tight.     I  had  lefl  it  but  sliortly  before  this  experiment 
foil  of  atmospheric  air,  under  a  pressure,  from  within,  of  about  six 
feet  of  water,  for  several  hours,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  leakage ;  and  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  subtle  gas 
had  contrived  to  escape  without  any  outward  pressure  but  that 
of  its  own  difiusive  tendency.     Whether  the  diffusion-equivalent 
of  air  had  passed  in  or  not  I  did  not  ascertain ;    however,  it 
seemed  that  but  very  little  had  entered,  for  the  gas  was  of  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  it  was  at  first.     It  is  possible  that 
changes   of  temperature  may  have  assisted   in   producing  this 
eSect  in  some  slight  degree,  as  the  gas-holder  stood  in  a  room 
in  which  a  fire  was  lighted  during  the  day,  but  in  a  far  comer, 
where  it  could  receive  no  direct  heat  irom  the  fire.     Besides,  the 
vessel  was  filled  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  and  with  gas 
direct  from  the  apparatus  in  which  it  was  generated ;  so  that  no 
loss  of  gas  can  be  likely  to  have  ensued  by  expansion ;  and  the 
metal,  which  was  zinc  plate  (japanned),  was  quite  strong  enough 
to  have  resisted  the  inward  pressure  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
gas  on  its  cooling  at  night,  and  in  colder  weather.     However,  it 
is  very  likely  that  in  some  of  the  larger  air-craft,  metal  plates 
may  come  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  gas  envelopes.     Zinc- 
iron  is  the  material  which  combines  most  favourably  all  the  re- 
quisites of  cheapness,  strength,  closeness  of  texture,  and  durability 
in  the  air,  and  is  accordingly  the  one  to  be  preferred  for  this 
purpose.     Its  use  for  roofing  is  but  an  anticipation  of  its  services 
in  aerial  architecture. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  linseed-oil  gum,  of  its  excellent 
qualities  as  a  gas-proof  varnish  for  woven  textures,  and  of  the 
probability  that  some  experiments,  carefully  made  by  persons 
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versed  in  the  art  of  questioning  nature,  would  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  its  preparation  and  use.*  It  should  be  ascertained  in 
wha^  condition  the  oil-gum  forms  the  best  varnish.  Either,  as 
is  the  usual  plan,  the  oil  should  be  heated  till  it  is  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  will  soon  set  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  should 
be  then  diluted  with  a  solvent ;  or  it  might  perhaps  be  ferther 
heated  until  it  would  set  entirely  when  cold ;  and  then  being 
allowed  to  undergo  this  change,  and  become  completely  oxidised, 
the  resulting  solid  might  be  dissolved  and  used  as  a  varnish.  I 
believe  no  material  is  likely  to  be  found  of  more  service  to  the 
aerial  architect  than  this  substance,  which  has  already  been  so 
much  used  by  the  ballooners. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  use  of  this,  as  of 
course  of  other  varnishes  of  the  same  nature,  which  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wise,*  namely,  that  a  very  far  better  effect  in  gas-' 
proofing  a  woven  texture  is  produced,  with  the  same  weight  of 
varnish,  by  laying  it  on  in  several  thin  layers,  than  by  putting  it 
on  in  a  single  coat.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  pores  which 
must  occur  in  every  film  of  varnish,  however  thick,  will  be  closed 
by  the  application  of  a  second  coating  over  the  surface  of  the 
first,  while  the  first  will  in  like  manner  compensate  the  imper- 
fections of  the  second — more  or  less ;  and  so  on,  of  course,  with 
successive  coatings.  Of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  them, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  imperviousness  of  the  membrane. 
A  close  web,  a  thin  varnish,  carefully  applied  in  several  films, 
each  well  dried  before  the  next  is  laid  on,  will  of  course  give  the 
best  results.  I  should  think  that  if  for  large  gas- vessels  it  were 
required  to  render  gas-proof  some  stout  woven  material  such  as 
canvas,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  saturate  the  cloth  with 
the  oil-gum  before  varnishing  it.  This  could  be  done  either  by 
carefully  heating  it  in  a  bath  of  the  varnish  (not,  of  course,  by 
bubble-heating  it  in  the  oil,  which,  by  the  high  temperature  at 
which  that  process  goes  on,  would  destroy  the  texture),  or,  better 
still,  by  placing  it  in  the  cold  varnish  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 
air  could  be  exhausted.  In  the  first  case  on  the  cooling,  and  in 
the  second  case  on  the  re-admission  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 

'  Page  99.  *  Wise,  '  Syst.  Aew» 
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die  Tarnish  would  be  forced  into  the  whole  substance  of  the 
time,  with  which  it  would  come  into  more  intimate  union  than 
amid  be  ensured  in  any  other  waj.     Being  withdrawn  from  the 
bith  it  would  be  now  moderately  pressed  to  squeeze  out  the 
nmerfluous    oil,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  to  ^  dry.'      The 
Ttmish  would  afterwards  be  laid  on  in  successive  coats  as  usual. 
'Die  common  oil-varnish  cannot  be  used  as  a  cement  to  unite 
two  sur&ces  of  cloth  together.     The  inner  part  does  not  set, 
remaining  quite  soft  and  liquid.     The  cause  of  this  in,  of  course, 
that  the  outer  film  of  oil-gum  first  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
air  protects  the  part  within  from  oxidation.     If  now,  as  before 
suggested,  the  oil  were  first  solidified  completely,  and  then  dis- 
solved, it  is  probable  that  the  solution  might  be  used  as  a  cloth 
cement,  for  forming  double  textures,  just  as  the  india-rubber 
solution  is  applied.     The  solvent  would  evaporate  through  the 
doth,  and  leave  the  oil-gum  between.     If  a  texture  so  formed 
were  varnished   afterwards  on   both   sides,  a   most   impervious 
texture   would    be    produced.      Of  course,  too,  the   gas-proof 
qualities  of  any  of  the  Macintosh  caoutchouc   cloth   might  be 
improved  by  varnishing  it  on  one  or  both  sides  with  the  oil-gum. 
With  regard  to  the  texture  which  is  to  be  the  foundation  for 
thegmn-coats;  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  are,  of  course,  the  materials 
among  which  the  choice  would  lie.     Hemp,  perhaps,  for  large 
Teeaels  might  find  its  use.     Silk  is  probably  at  present  of  a  higher 
price  than  would  bring  it  into  general  use  for  gas- vessels.     Of 
coarse  if  the  silk-producing  powers  of  this  earth  of  ours  were 
developed  to  a  tithe  of  its  capabilities,  all  the  working  hydrogen, 
as  well  as  all  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  world,  might 
be  clothed  in  the  fleeces  of  the  mulberry.     There  is  no  doubt 
but  we  might  grow  silk  enough  in  England,  if  not  for  the  dress 
I     of  our  whole  population,  at  least  to  clothe  the  gas  for  all  Her 
Majesty's  air-crafl  mails ;  whether  more  cheaply  than  we  could 
get  it  from  impoverished  India,  experiment  will  one  day  ascertain. 
Probably  not.     At  any  rate,  we  probably  could  not  grow  here 
the  caterpillar-fibre  from  which  the  Tussore  silk  is  woven  in 
hidia.     I  have  already  mentioned  this  texture  as  being  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wise,  and  have  remarked  ^  that  the  web  is  not 

»  Page  101. 
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sufficiently  close  to  make  it  a  good  envelope  stuff.  The  valuable 
quality  of  this  material  is  its  toughness  and  strength.  Of  course, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  provide  the  natives  with  good  looms 
and  with  instruction,  to  enable  them  to  weave  for  us  from  the 
same  cckxx)us  a  texture  as  close  as  can  be  made  from  any  other 
silk. 

But  we  can  l^vond  a  doubt  obtain  from  our  own  soil  a  ma- 
terial  which  will  furnish  each  of  the  requisites  of  gas-envelopes 
almost,  as  J>e^ft^ctly  as  can  any  other  source.  The  destiny  of  flax 
is  not  yet  half  developed.  If  it  has  already  earned  the  title  of 
*  usitatissimum/  the  praise  is  fully  as  prophetic  as  historical.  It 
is  not  lor  our  clothes,  probably,  that  our  farmers  will  have  to 
grow  tlax,  but  for  aerial  gas-vessels.  Linen  is  unquestionably  as 
livr  inferior  to  cotton  as  a  material  for  clothing,  in  which  warmth 
and  soilness  is  requisite,  as  it  is  superior  to  it  for  all  purposes 
iu  which  strength  and  durability  are  essential  qualities.  Cotton 
is  so  far  below  flax-  fibre  in  point  of  tenacity  and  firmness,  that 
where  linen  is  to  be  liad,  the  former  will  undoubtedly  be  rejected 
as  an  envelope  stuff.  America  may,  perhaps,  build  her  gas- 
vessels  of  Carolina  tree- wool ;  England  will,  no  doubt,  trust  to 
her  ilax-thread. 

That  this  precious  plant  is  to  be  extensively  grown  in  England 
some  day  is  very  generally  believed,  though  for  what  purpose  is 
nut  usually  very  obvious.  That  cotton  is  the  true  material  for 
human  clothing,  whether  for  comfort  or  for  elegance,  anyone  will 
maintain  who  has  worn  shirts  of  the  two  materials^  or  has  com- 
j.arcd  the  old  muslins  of  now-extinguished  Dacca,  with  the  finest 
tcxtuies  of  Cam  bray.  Aerial  navigation  will,  however,  find  uses 
lor  tho  flax,  and  application  for  the  ingenious  inventions  of 
M.  Claussen.  The  cons^truction  of  gas- vessels  is  clearly  the 
l>urj)oso  tor  which  the  'Linum'  was  sent  upon  the  earth.  It  will 
itc  to  the  iiir- sailor  almost  what  the  fan-palm  is  to  the  Guaranis 
oi  tho  Orinoco.  It  will  supply  them  not  only  with  the  best  fibre 
I'oi  giving  strength  with  sufficient  lightness  to  their  envelope,  but 
wiih  I  ho  best  of  materials  for  making  it  impervious  to  the  gas  ; 
u»i  ii  is  Qom  the  seed  of  this  very  plant  that  the  oil  is  obtained 
.»l  w  hoio  valuable  gum-forming  qualities  I  have  already  spoken. 
inil  u  dio  nikiix^  setnl,  after  having  yielded  up  its  oil,  does  not 
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npply  the  aeronaut  at  once  with  food,  without  the  inter\'entioQ 
of  tibe  cliunsy  and  wasteful  process  of  conTerting  it  into  beef, 
it  will  \y&  the  &nlt  of  the  man,  not  of  the  nutritious  grain.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  hemp  too  is  gifted  with  at  least  the 
two-fold  virtue  of  yielding  web-fibre  and  gum-oil.  So  far  of  the 
material  of  the  envelope. 

No'w  of  the  construction.   Without  here  speaking  of  the  form 
of  the  gas- vessel,  I  maj  premise  that,  in  most  cases,  the  envelope 
will  be  built  of  gores  or  segments  of  the  material  running  from 
end  to   end.  of  the  figure.     Its  most  usual  arrangement  will.  I 
believe,  be  as  a  loose  pliable  bag  enclosed  within  an  outer  in- 
flexible   case.     This  will  be  the  ordinary  condition  when   the 
material  is  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  or  a  woven  texture  made  air- 
proof  with  an  elastic  gum.     WTien  a  metal,  or  any  other  rigid 
substance,  is  used  in  its  construction,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
an  inner  bag.     The  metal  plates  of  which  the  gas-vessel  is  built 
will  supply  the  firmness  and  retentiveness  of  shield  and  envelope. 
Since,  however,  the  gas  must  be  allowed  to  expand  and  contract, 
without  throwing  any  strain  on  the  metal,  the  vessel  must  be 
iumished  with  an  inner  membrane,  equal  in  size  and  sliape  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  entire  envelope,  and  attached  by  its  edge  air- 
tight to  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  all  round  the  line  of  its  equator. 
The  gas  would  be  contained  between  this  diaphragm  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  metallic  vessel,  of  which  the  lower  half  would 
only  serve  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the 
moving  body,  and  of  maintaining  the  stiffness  and  strength  of  the 
system.     As  tlie  gas  swells  or  shrinks  with  changes  of  pressure  or 
of  temperature,  it  will  drive  out  or  draw  in,  through  an  aperture 
left  in  the  met; J  for  the  purpose,  air  that  may  lie  between  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  membrane  that  retains  the  gas. 

I  shall  hereafler  have  occasion  to  show  that  it  will  be  necessary, 
or  at  least  very  useful  for  some  kinds  of  air-craft,  to  be  provided 
with  two  envelopes,  one  below  the  other,  within  the  same  gas- 
vessel  ;  or  with  a  single  envelope  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.^  But  as  this  is  a  special  provision 
for  another  of  our  conditions,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  in  this 

place. 

*  See   Chap.  XI.  below. 
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I  have  said  often  enough,  that  gas  is  not  to  be  discharged  from  i 
the  gas-vessel  except  upon  extreme  emergencies.  So  necessary  " 
does  this  seem  to  me,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  valve  ought  : 
to  be  admitted  in  the  structure  of  the  gas-vessel  for  the  purpose  . 
of  allowing  its  contents  to  escape — except  such  as  may  give  vent 
to  excess  of  gas  when  the  envelope  is  charged  to  repletion  and 
requires  relief.  For  this  latter  function  at  least  one  safety-valve 
must  be  provided :  two  will  be  better,  in  case  one  should  become 
fixed  in  its  seat,  and  so  should  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. Such  safety — or  rather  tension— valves  must  of  course 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  erf  the  envelope,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed 
to  pressure  until  it  is  fully  inflated.  They  will,  of  course,  open 
outwards,  and  will  be  kept  closed  by  springs,  the  power  of  which 
is  considerably  less  than  the  force  which,  exerted  on  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  the  valve,  would  strain  in  the  least  degree  the  texture 
of  the  envelope.  I  hold  it,  as  I  have  before  stated,^  to  be  of  great 
importance  that  the  envelope  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
*  pression  int^rieure '  even  *  legere '  on  which  M.  Monge  relies  so 
much.  There  is  no  substance  except  vulcanised  caoutchouc  and 
metals,  to  whose  tenacity  we  ought  to  trust  in  this  position,  and 
not  too  much  to  theirs.  The  slightest  stretching  will  impair  for 
the  time,  and  probably  for  a  permanence,  the  imperviousness  of 
our  gas-proof  textures.  We  must  treat  our  envelopes,  as  well  as 
their  contents,  lovingly.  Generally  they  should  be  constructed 
with  a  portion  of  their  bottom  part  considerably  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  their  membrane,  so  that  in  case  of  the  craft  rising  acci- 
dentally to  too  great  a  height  in  the  air,  and  of  the  safety-valves 
being  insufficient  to  relieve  the  envelope  of  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  it  may  burst  at  the  bottom  and  not  at  the  top.  If  the  latter 
result  ensues,  a  catastrophe  must  follow  unless  the  outer  shell  be 
sufficiently  gas-tight  to  retain  the  hydrogen.  If  the  bottom  be 
rent,  only  the  excess  of  gas  can  escape,  the  upper  part  of  the  en- 
velope retaining  the  rest,  and  all  will  be  safe. 

The  valves  of  balloons,  I  believe,  are  generally  made  to 
depend  for  their  tightness  on  the  close  fitting  of  two  surfaces  of 
wood  or  metal,  kept  covered  with  grease.     The  imctuous  qualitiea 

»  Page  63. 
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of  oily  matters  are  diminished  by  cold  :  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Ae  air  this  may  take  place  to  siich  an  extent  as  to  solidify  the 
fubstance  and  to  cause  the  anointed  sur&ces  to  adhere  together. 
Soch  a  result  might  endanger,  if  not  the  lives  of  the  voyagers,  at 
least  the  int^rity  of  the  gas-vessel.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  balloon  from  whose  gaping  mouth  below  the  gas  is  allowed 
to  escape  freely,  and  often,  no  doubt,  to  get  well  mixed  with  air 
before  it  escapes. 

A  Talve  free  from  this  inconvenience,  and  fully  as  air-tight  as, 
if  not  more  so  than,  one  of  the  usual  construction  may  be  made 
thus.     liet  the  aperture  in  the  envelope  be  of  any  shape — ^f  or  in- 
stance, as  usual,  circular — and  let  its  lip  be  strengthened  with  a 
flat  ring  of  wood  or  metal.     Let  the  lip  be  faced  with  a  ring  of 
vulcanized  indiarrubber  sheet.     The  valve,  of  course,  will  be  a 
circular  disc,  or  two  semicircular  plates  closing  upon  and  lap- 
ping over  the  edges  of  the  aperture.   Let  the  whole  circumference 
of  tJbe  valve  be  armed  with  a  hard  blunt  metallic  edge  (or  with 
more  than  one)  running  round  the  plate,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  back,  and  projecting  towards  the  valve  seat  at 
light  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  disc,  aflerthe  manner  of  a  crown- 
wheel before  the  teeth  are  cut,  or  of  a  biscuit  punch.    This  edge, 
when  the  valve  is  in  its  place,  will  be  pressed  into  the  caoutchouc 
ring-bed,  and  will  form  a  most  perfect  trap  for  the  gas,  not  liable 
to  leak,  nor  to  stick  fast  in  its  seat.    The  adjustment  of  the  spring 
and  of  the  hinge,  or  pin  and  socket  of  the  valve  plate,  need  not  be 
spoken  of;  it  admits  of  great  variety.     It  is  merely  to  the  adap- 
tation of  this  method  of  closing,  the  aperture  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention. 

A  simpler  method,  and  one  which  will  be  applicable  in  some 
cases,  is  that  of  carrying  a  pipe  from  the  gas  receptacle  to  a  vessel 
of  water,  in  which  it  dips  below  the  surface.  This  method,  which 
I  find  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Cayley,^  has  these  other  advantages, 

»  'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  419.  This  gentleman  suggests  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  through  the  safety-valve  into  a 
secondary  gas-vessel,  from  which  it  might  be  returned  to  the  proper  enve- 
k^,when  pressure  in  the  latter  should  diminish.  Unless  it  were  necessary 
t»kMp  up  tension  from  within  upon  the  envelope  this  would  be  superfluous, 
m  appendage  is,  therefore,  useless  in  the  system  which  lam  describing. 
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besides  that  of  simplicity,  that  it  involves  no  mechanical  fittings 
that  are  likely  to  get  oiit  of  order,  and  that  the  amount  of  pressure 
may  be  adjusted  in  a  moment  by  dipping  the  tube-mouth  more 
or  less  far  into  the  liquid.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
to  resist  pressure  is  not  the  function  of  this  valve  (as  it  is  in  the 
scheme  of  Sir  G.  Cayley),  but  to  allow  the  escape  of  superfluous 
gas,  and  to  cut  off  the  outer  air  from  all  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  gas-vessel. 

An  appendage  to  the  safety-valves,  which  will  probably  be 
found  useful  by  the  master  of  the  air-craft,  will  be  a  gas-meter. 
If  the  safety-valve  opens  into  a  tube  which  discharges  through  a 
meter,  all  the  gas  that  is  lost  by  expansion  will  be  registered, 
and  the  engineer  will  know  how  much  fresh  gas  must  be  thrown 
in  to  restore  the  due  buoyancy  of  the  craft,  and  the  pilot  will  be 
warned  to  be  caref  al  not  to  diminish  the  buoyancy  by  any  need- 
less ascent. 

The  valve  of  balloons  is,  as  is  well  known,  finished  in  a  cubit 
above,  like  that  of  Noah's  Ark,  which,  as  a  good  gas-vessel,  was 
pitched  within  and  without  with  pitch.  Such  an  upper  valve  is 
of  course  constantly  urged  from  within,  by  the  full  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  whole  colimin  of  gas  below  it,  of  which  the  section  is 
the  area  of  the  aperture,  and  the  length  is  the  depth  of  the  gas  in 
the  vessel.  It  must,  therefore,  open  inwards,  that  this  pressure 
may  tend  to  keep  it  closed  instead  of  to  open  it  I  shall  not 
advocate  the  use  of  any  such  apparatus  in  a  navigable  gas- vessel, 
believing  that  it  would  never  have  to  be  resorted  to,  except  in 
cases  of  rare  emergency,  which  other  appliances,  involving  less 
danger  and  inconvenience,  will  meet  with  equal  readiness.  The 
following  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  top  valve :  Firstly,  it 
offers,  through  any  possible  imperfection  in  its  structure,  an  outlet 
at  which  the  precious  gas  will  be  continually  escaping;  it  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  weak  point  in  the  constitution  through  which,  from  the  first 
day  of  its  use  to  the  last,  the  life  of  the  craft  would  be  liable  to 
impairment :  Secondly,  it  would  be  possible  by  mistake  in  service, 

If  the  gas  is  to  be  kept,  the  gas-vessel  proper  must  be  made  large  enough 
tx)  admit  of  its  expansion,  and  to  contain  it  all,  which,  of  course,  it  will  do 
with  a  less  amount  of  surface,  and  therefore  uf  weight,  than  c&n  be  eon- 
tn'ved  hy  any  other  arrangement. 
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or  hj  moddeiDty  to  be  thrown  open,  when  not  desired.     This 
would  not  only  injure  the  buoyancy  of  the  system,  but  if  the 
damngem^it  continued,  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  craft 
mA  the  lives  of  all  its  passengers :  Thirdly,  it  would  not  be  re- 
weted  to  of  necesai^  more  than  once,  perhaps,  in  a  dozen  years; 
nd  wben  the  hour  of  need  came  it  might,  from  disuse,  be  found 
'  in  diflorder :  Fourthly,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  by  trial  to  be 
in  working  order  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  gas,  which  we  most 
CMnestly  desire  to  preserve.     To  these  I  shall  add,  though  it  will 
not  be  an  objection  of  any  weight  with  others  than  myself  that 
lliere  would  be  some  inconveniences  in  fitting  a  top  valve  to  such 
a  TOBsel  as  I  shall  propose  for  general,  or  at  least  for  commencing, 
nae.    This  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  necessity  that  its 
088  would  entail  of  listening  the  top  of  the  envelope  at  the  part 
where  the  valve  might  be  inserted,  to  the  outer  case  of  the  gas- 
vessel,  in  which  I  desire  that  the  envelope  should  be  nearly  free. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  contriving  several  modes  in  which  this 
might  be  managed,  but  I  shall  not  needlessly  occupy  space  by 
describing  them. 

I  therefore  would  have  no  top  valve  in  my  gas- vessel,  as  being 
an  encumbrance,  which  would  render  the  fulfilment  of  our  first 
condition — that  the  envelope  shall  be  gas-proof — more  difficult 
than  it  is  already.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  there  can  be  no 
needless  leakage  of  gas  at  the  bottom  valves  which  I  propose, 
because  the  gas  would  never  be  pressing  against  them,  till  the 
envelope  is  quite  full,  and  requires  relief 

I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  chapter  *  the  means  by  which,  in 
case  of  necessity  for  sudden  diminution  of  buoyancy,  I  would 
discharge  gas  from  within  the  vessel,  when  the  envelope  might 
not  be  full.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  treat  further  of  this, 
which  pertains  to  another  of  our  conditions.  The  end  for  which 
I  have  had  to  provide  in  this  chapter  is  that  of  enabling  the 
envelope  to  retain  its  gas,  not  to  discharge  it. 

»  See  Chap.  XII. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONDITION  2.— THE  VESSELS  MUST  BE   OF  ELONGATED   FORM, 

THAT   OF   LEAST   RESISTANCE. 

This,  another  of  our  cardinal  requisites,  is,  as  I  have  shown 
already,  one  of  those  on  which  numerous  and  careful  experiments 
are  required — experiments  which,  if  they  are  left  to  any  in- 
dividual to  work  out  by  himself,  will  win  for  him  who  draws 
through  them  the  truth,  if  he  desires  fame,  laurels  that  will  long 
be  green.  The  enquiry  too  which  is  wanted  on  this  head  is  one 
which  not  only  can  go  on  collaterally  with  others  that  must  be 
made  in  the  service  of  our  art,  but  which  need  not  be  completed 
before  trials  of  the  second  sort,  of  those  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  chapter,  are  commenced.  The  first  air  cralk 
that  is  constructed  need  not  be  built  of  the  most  perfect  form  ;  if 
it  were,  indeed,  it  would  falsify  the  law  of  gradual  development, 
which  prevails  in  all  nature,  cosmical  as  well  as  artificial.' 

If  our  first  gas-vessel  is  put  together  of  a  reasonable  good 
ahape,  of  one  that  will  work,  we  may  be  *  contented '  as  Sir  G. 
Cay  ley  says,^  *  to  leave  the  rest  to  future  improvement.'  We 
shall  not  want  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  velocity  in  our  first 
attempts.     What  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  commence  our  experi- 

^  The  distinction  which  is  usually  drawn  between  nature  and  art,  and 
which  is  such  a  favourite  for  an  antithesis,  is  altogether  unnatural  and  un- 
artistical.  It  implies  that  it  is  not  according  to  nature  that  man  should 
subdue  the  earth ;  and  that  man  in  building  steamships  and  aircraft  is  not 
as  much  doing  his  appointed  work  as  are  the  plants  in  budding  and  the 
birds  in  building  their  nests.  The  human-artificial  is  but  a  particular  case 
of  the  natural. 

'  *Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  420. 


CK&P.  IT. 
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ments  in  nayigation  widi  some  fair  figure,  taking  what  hints  we 
cuk  get  towards  cheating  the  air  of  its  resistance. 

Before,  then,  putting  down  what  notions  I  have  to  give  as  to 
*  experiments  in  consort  touching  '  the  resLstance  of  the  air,  I  will 
suggest  an  '  e3q>eriment  solitary  touching '  a  shape  that  may  be 
nseful  in  the  building  of  a  gas- vessel.     The  &8test  fishes  and 
birds  are  framed  upon  a  model  of  which  the  general  idea  is 
<dearly  a  spindle  form  tapering  o£E  more  suddenly  towards  the 
bead  than  towards  the  tail ;  the  greatest  thickness  being  placed 
nearer  to  the  fore  than  to  the  after  hand.     And  the  same  type  pre- 
vails in  the  forms  of  the  fleetest  quadrupeds — greyhounds,  racers, 
hares.     It  would  be  interesting,  as  an  illustration,  to  enquire  by 
a  general  examination  of  the  quick-moving  fishes  and  birds,  what 
are  dieir  proportions  as  respects  length  and  thickness,  and  the 
position  of  the  greatest  cross  section.     Precise  instructions,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  forms  best  for  our  purpose,  cannot  be  obtained 
but  by  careful  experiment ;  organic  nature  only  gives  us  hints. 
Among  fishes,  mackerel,  salmon,  and  sharks,^  and,  among  birds, 
the  swallows  and  true  falcons  are  suggestive.     Now  with  these 
fvpifpala  the  greatest  thickness  is  about  one  third  or  at  most  two 
fifths  of  the  length  from  the  fore  end.     From  the  extremities  of 
the  lesser  axis  the  outline  slopes  off  with  a  gentle  curve  towards 
each  extremity.     In  most  fishes  the  depth  at  any  point  of  the 
length  is  greater  than  the  horizontal  breadth  at  the  same  part.  This 
is  also  slightly  the  case  in  birds.     The  object  attained  by  this  in- 
crease of  depth  in  birds  is  evidently  the  attachment  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  which  require  the  downward  extension  of  the  keel  of  the 
breast-bone.     In  fishes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  end  served  is 

'  The  sharks  and  dog-fishes  have  a  peculiarity  which  admirably  fits 
them  for  dashing  through  the  liquid  they  inhabit ;  their  nose  forms  a  per- 
fect cutwater,  the  mouth  being  on  the  lower  side  of  the  conical  bows,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  point ;  and,  by  the  way,  as  a  point  in  steering, 
one  limb  of  their  tail  is  always  considerably  more  developed  than  the  other. 
This  enables  them  to  twist  their  body  rapidly  round  its  long  axis,  so  as  to 
bring  their  hungry  mouth  into  any  position,  up,  down,  or  sideways.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  if  they  carried  a  swimming-bladder,  which  most 
other  fish  do  to  keep  them  floating  back  uppermast,  they  could  not  execute 
this  mancEUvre,  which  is  likewise  facilitatod  by  theip  bodies  being  circular  irj 
cross-section  instead  of  oval,  as  are  those  of  most  of  the  rapid  fishes. 

p2 
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the  maintenance  of  their  body  in  stable  equilibrium  with  the  belly 
downwards.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  sideward 
flattening  of  the  form  of  these  animals  haa  any  effect  in  favouring 
their  speed ;  except  ao  far  aa  the  fiali'a  tail  is  concerned,  which 
will,  of  course,  strike  the  water  more  effectively  the  flatter  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  blow.  Thin,  however,  is  secured  by  the 
plane  suiiace  of  the  tail  itself ;  the  tailward  end  of  the  body  is  lesB 
flattened  than  the  rest  of  it,  the  propelling  muscIeH  giving  fulness 
to  the  lateral  outline.  Experiment  alone  can  determine  whether 
any  such  modification  of  the  form  is  more  favourable  to  speed 
through  the  air  tlian  the  figure  of  a  solid  of  revolution  of  equal 
sectional  areas.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  it  may  be.  There 
will  be  a  certain  practical  advantage  in  the  construction  of  air- 
craft, conferred  by  adopting  the  flattened  form ;  to  this  I  shall 
hereafter  allude  in  considering  the  euspension  of  the  other  part  of 
the  orafl  from  the  gitB-vesHel.  But  it  entaila  a  corresponding  dis- 
advantage— -namely,  that  the  weight  of  the  gas-Teasel,  the  con- 
tents being  the  same,  is  greater  with  nn  oval,  than  with  a  circular 
section.  Again,  the  construction  of  a  figure  of  revolution  is  a 
much  simpler  and  easier  proceas  than  tliat  of  n  compreaned  form. 
I  shall  therefore  recommend  the  adoption,  for  the  6rst  air-craft, 
of  a  flgare  of  revolution;  of  one  in  which  the  greatest  thickness 
is  at  one  third  of  the  length  from  the  fore  end.' 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  form  which  I  propoiie  i.i  the 
best  that  can  he  obtained.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  nut; 
for  I  believe  that  the  larger  the  vessel  is,  the  thiclcnesH  remaining 
the  same,  the  leas  will  be  the  resistance  to  its  progress.  The 
figure  of  M.  JuUien's  aa  represented  in  '  L 'Illustration  '  *  is  cer- 
tainly a  belter  one,  being  slenderer.  With  this  exception  I  be- 
lieve that  iLe  one  suggested  below  is  the  best  form  that  has  yet 

'  It,  is  underatood  that  Mr.  Stott  Rnsaell'B  eiperiaiBntB  indicate  that 
the  hoBt  form  for  ships  is  one  in  which,  tha  greatest  breadth  ia  noarer  to  the 
Btoro  Ihan  td  the  head  of  the  vessel  ('  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  liv.  p.  BG8).  If,  how- 
ever, it  bo  true  thiit  this  kind  of  form  ia  tha  best  for  ehipa— whether  for 
Bteamers  or  for  sailers — it  must  ho  remsnibored  thut  the  conditions  of  a 
vessel  moving  on  Ihe  aurfiica  of  a  liquid  in  which  it  is  partly  sunk,  are 
altogfllher  different  from  those  of  one  propelled  ihrough  a  aingle  fluid  in 
irftjr^Ji  it  ie  entirolj  iminerBud. 
^  See  page  87. 
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been  proposed  for  the  vessels  of  an  air-craft.  I  select  this  shape 
in  preference  to  one  of  greater  length,  as  being  one  of  which  the 
proportions  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  which  presents  a  degree 
<^  elongation,  and  a  '  fine  run '  sufficiently  decided  to  diminish 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Again, 
the  attenuation  is  not  great  enough  so  to  alarm  the  minds  of 
the  sceptical,  by  the  amount  of  apparent  difficulty  in  the  ensurance 
of  stiffness,  as  to  be  likely  to  deter  them  from  entertaining  my  sug- 
gestions as  being  worthy  of  trial.  But  this  latter  consideration 
belongs  to  our  third  condition,  to  be  discussed  in  the  next 
diapter. 

The  provisional  form,  then,  of  which  I  recommend  the  gas- 
envelope  of  an  air-craft  to  be  made  for  trial,  while  experiments 
are  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  shapes,  is 
that  of  which  hg.  16  represents  the  section  taken  through  its 
longer  axis.     It  is  circular  in  all  sections  in  planes  at  right  angles 

Fig.  16. 


to  this.  It  is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  two  half-ellipses 
having  the  same  semi -minor  axis,  a  b  :  and  of  which  one  has  its 
semi-major  axis,  a  c,  equal  to  twice  A  b,  while  that  (a  d),  of  the 
other  is  equal  to  four  times  that  quantity.  The  two  semi-prolate 
spheroids  thus  formed  are  placed  together,  base  to  base,  and 
form  a  figure  of  which  the  proportions,  as  respects  length  and 
breadth,  were  those  observed  by  Noah  in  the  building  of  his  ark. 
It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  for  the  flexible  envelope  that  I 
specially  recommend  this  form.  The  outer  case  of  the  gas-vessel, 
which  is  to  contain  the  envelope,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the 
next  chapter,  shoiild  also  be  made  of  this  form,  at  least  as  re- 
spects its  framework.  The  actual  shape  of  the  gas- vessel  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure,  after  the  whole  apparatus  is  finished, 
by  adding  caps  of  various  forms  to  its  beak  and  tail :  it  is  prob- 
able that  small  variations  in  these  points  would  make  considerable 
difference  in  the  amount  of  resistance  suffered  by  the  vessel  fi:om 
the  air.  Whatever  form  is  the  best  for  the  gas- vessel  is  of  course 
the  best  for  the  other  vessels,  one  or  more,  that  may  be  suspended 
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to  it :  at  least  we  must  assume  that  such  is  the  case  until  it  s 
shown  bjr  experiment  that,  as  respects  the  relation  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  forms,  there  is  one  law  for  the  great  and  another 
for  the  small ;  which  is  possible.  I  should  propose  therefore  that 
the  boat  which  carries  the  propelling  power  should  be  of  this 
same  form>  with  such  modifications  as  to  cut-air  and  stern  as  it 
may  be  found  desixable  to  give  to  it,  further  to  facilitate  the 
cleaving  of  the  air.  For  of  course  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  every  part  of  the  system  must  be  considered,  and 
diminished  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Whatever  may  be  the  proportions  of  leng^  to  breadth  as  re- 
apeota  the  vessels  of  the  air-craft,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  forms  best  suited  to  their  functions  of  rapid  motion,  will 
not  differ  very  much  from  figures  composed  of  parts  of  prolate 
apheroids.  At  any  rate  the  forms  will  be  found  to  be  such  that 
Mome  B^giKoe  of  this  kind  will  fit  into  them  pretty  closely  as  a  core 
or  rather  as  a  lining.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  avail  myself 
of  the  figures  generated  by  the  revolution  of  ellipses  roimd  their 
longer  axes  for  the  shapes  of  the  inflated  envelopes.^  These 
figures  have  the  advantage  of  being  readily  constructed  of  gores 
or  segments,  cut  according  to  a  pattern ;  and  of  enabling  us  to 
calculate  at  once  from  a  formula  what  are  their  cubic  contents 
and  the  area  of  their  surface,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  be 
known  in  estimating  their  weight. 

In  the  Appendix  ^  will  be  found  a  table  of  measurements  by 
which  gores  may  be  cut,  for  the  construction  of  shells  or  envelopes 
of  any  ai^e  of  this  particular  figure — the  provisional  vessel-form, 
of  the  proportions  above  stated,  and  which  I  shall  represent  as 
the  double-semi-prolate  spheroid,  2  |  4.^ 

^  Th^  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometrical  language  may  be  glad  to 
be  informed  that  a  solid  supposed  to  proceed  in  this  way  from  an  ellipse 
iH  0uUed  a  pnUate  spheroid,  as  distinguished  from  an  oblate  spheroid,  which 
iti  tWiu^  hy  ipianing  an  ellipse  round  its  shorter  axis.  The  earth  is  of  the 
itttVv*  g^VM*.  These  figures  are  sometimes  wrongly  called  ellipsoids,  which 
ivrt*  Uuug«  thttt  are  elliptical  in  every  section.  Spheroids  are,  of  course, 
ciri^uUv  in  t^iX  »eotions  made  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  on  which  they  are 
ti^un. 
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is»  liktvki;.  ia  tne  A^feB^EC  '  a  tiUc;  aJcdbtad  with 
cazCy  which  Aomt  the  ilFii  iibhwib  sb^  AnmUMB  of  ^v-Tenels  o€ 
this  fonn,  iv  irnicm  saa  oorjgyMang  id  a  Bcale  of  lifting 


I  have  dio^^  it  ndbt  so  erre  tiat  tib&n.  with  the  riew  of 
8KnDg  kbonr  to  aar  wmoaaaed  expecaMiiten  or  indiridiiai 
apecnkkKB  who  ndghc  widh  n>  trror  id  ian^iDe  theienltsof 
mch  aa  anai^caiuii  ae  I  dbaS  ^iiyu 

I  now  piDoeed  to  state  ^bat  teihcr  I  eooader  iieoeHuy  to 
be  done  by  some  penon  or  aodetr  hekxe  we  can  aei  to  work  in 
etroest  to  navigate  the  air. 

There  are  two  ^juuir  eieaMnta  in  oar  pfoblem,  by  deter- 
mining  which  its  aofauion  woold  be  at  onee  made  pbua.  The 
<jiie8tion  is  siniply  this — ^What  is  the  amoont  of  resLstance  to  be 
overocnne?  Whit  fereet  hare  we  at  command  far  opposing  this 
resistanee  7  It  is  very  curiuus  that  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  sttarlring  it  by  gmng  at  onee  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
The  books  are  fnll  of  hypothetical  cases,  showing  that  it  is  most 
likely  both  that  we  can  and  that  we  cannot  vanquish  the  resist- 
anoe :  the  augnine  and  the  alow  of  belief  both  equally  seem  to 
prove  their  points.  But  there  are  actually  no  fiicts  to  be  adduced 
on  either  side,  from  which  any  precise  numerical  result  can  be 
affirmed  one  way  or  the  other.  If  I  did  not  know  that  there  are 
&ctB  sufficient  to  {vove  generally  that  we  can  succeed,  I  should 
not  write  these  pagesi  But  this  is  not  enough :  what  is  wanted 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
as  well  as  of  the  force  that  we  can  oppose  to  it.  If,  instead  of 
torturing  their  brains  icH-  mechanical  combinations  of  which  they 
could  not  state  the  duty,  inventors  had  set  to  work  to  ascertain 
these  points,  or  to  oitreat  those  who  had  the  means  to  ascertain 
them,  we  should  have  been  navigating  the  air  by  this  time.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  what  is  to  be  done 
towards  answering  the  two  clauses  of  this  enquiry.  The  second 
of  these  clauses — the  power  question — relates  to  the  last  of  our 
twelve  conditions,  and  will  be  treated  in  its  turn  in  a  future 
chapter ;  the  first  belongs  to  the  head  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

'  Appendix  £. 
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We  want  then  a  series  of  carefol  experiments  oi 
or  the  air ;  the  resnlu  oi  these  should  inform  us  what  ia  the  aohA 
ligure  that,  when  morins:  throngh  the  air  at  givea  Telocitiex, 
suffers  the  least  resistance  to  its  progres,  and,  thererore,  requires 
the  least  force  to  produce  its  motjoa.  It  is  moEt  likelj  that 
different  forms  are  the  most  favourable  for  different  velocities; 
Bu  that  the  shape  which  required  the  least  force  to  more  it 
through  the  air  at  10  miles  an  hour,  would  not  be  that  which 
would  ruquire  least  force  to  more  it  at  100.  All  this  must  be 
determined;  and  data  rooat  be  obtained  from  which  ibe  amount 
of  force  necessaiy  to  propel  a.  given  figure  at  any  required  speed 
iiiay  be  at  once  correctly  calculated. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impoaaible  that  all  fonns  can  be  tried.  The 
nioHt  that  can  be  done  ia,  acting  on  such  hints  as  we  can  get  trom 
nature  or  from  mathematical  theory,  to  try  the  most  promising 
tbrnis,  and  so  to  arrange  the  results  as  that  they  may  all  be  at 
nnce  comparable  with  each  other. 

The  suggestions  which  I  wish  to  offer  as  to  the  course  of 
experiments  are  of  two  kinds :  tbe  Srst  relates  to  the  fonoB  to  be 
esperimeuted  with,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
Kubmitted  to  trial ;  the  second  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
subjected  to  the  test. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  stated,'  whatever  may  be  the  best 
form,  it  is  certain  that  a  figure  composed  of  parts  of  prolate 
spheroids  may  be  found  which  shall  differ  from  it  so  slightly 
that  a  triHing  addition  to  one  or  both  of  the  extremities  will 
bring  it,  practically,  to  the  true  shape,  I  would  recommend  that 
prolate  spheroids  should  form  the  chief  subjects  of  our  experi- 
ments. First  of  all  a  unit-measure  should  be  selected,  which 
must  be  the  length  of  the  minor  asis  of  all  our  spheroids.  A 
circular  plane  having  this  line  as  ils  diameter  must  be  taken  as 
the  standard  of  comparison.  A  careful  series  of  experiments 
should  he  made  with  this  circular  plane  (or  the  piu^ae  of  deter- 
mining the  resistance  to  its  motion  at  various  velocities  from  that 
of  I  to  100  hour-miles.*     As  the  table  should  be  very  completei 

<  Seep.  2 J*. 

'  By  an  '  hour-mite '  I  menn  a  mile  mnroil  through  in  an  boor.  Thus 
aim  It  speed  of  twenty  '  sacottd-feet'  wonld  mean  one  of  twenty  feet  in  a 
aeaind  oftii 
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it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  resistance  for  all  the  velocities 
represented  as  miles  per  hour,  by  the  whole  series  of  natural 

Among  all  the  remnant  rags  of  barbarism  which  hang  abont  the  trap- 
pings of  our  civilisation,  there  are  few  more  annoying  to  those  whose 
attention  is  ever  called  tu  it  than  is  the  difference  of  the  various  weights 
and  measures  which  are  used  among  the  several  nations  who  are  doing, 
among  them,  the  work  of  the  world.  Men  of  commerce  and  men  of  science 
must  be  equally  fretted  by  this  vexatious  clog  upon  their  movements.  It 
18  perhaps  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than  that  of  the  differences  of 
coinage.  We  shall  do  without  money  some  day,  but  we  shall  always  want 
weights  and  measures.  When  these  latter  are  reduced  each  to  a  common 
notation,  the  alteration  of  the  money-form  would  naturally  and  easily  ensue 
as  a  step  to  the  use  of  the  labour-exchange  notes,  which  will  hereafter 
regulate  the  transactions  of  the  industrial  world ;  and  to  the  common 
adoption  of  a  universal  language  for  our  entire  race. 

The  amount  of  time  lost,  and  consequently  of  retardation  of  progress 
among  scientific  men,  by  the  necessity  of  multiplying  and  dividing  the 
nambers'they  find  in  books  before  they  can  twist  them  into  such  a  shape 
that  either  they  or  their  neighbours  can  understand  them,  might  form  an 
interesting  exercise  for  a  calculator.  A  collection  of  tables  of  all  the  various 
systems,  set  up  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  men  asunder  by 
making  the  most  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  would  be  interesting  hereafter 
as  a  monument  of  elaborate  discord,  and  by  bringing  the  inconvenience 
forcibly  before  men's  minds  at  present,  would  stimulate  them  to  aid  in  its 
removal.  What  would  be  easier  than  the  formation  of  a  society  in  which 
there  should  be  representatives  of  all  nations,  and  which  should  have  for 
its  objects  the  settlement  of  a  table  of  weights  and  measures  acceptable  by 
all  the  world,  and  the  endeavour  to  get  it  introduced  into  use  in  all  their 
several  countries  ?  There  would  be  two  points  for  consideration  in  their 
problem : — ^First,  that  the  standard  must  be  one  derived  from  some  natural 
function  or  attribute  of  the  world,  to  which  it  could  be  referred  for  correc- 
tion in  future  times ;  second,  that  it  must  be  one  differing  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  those  in  use  amongst  the  most  industrious  peoples.  To  these 
may  be  added  that  the  length  unit  should,  if  possible,  be  that  on  which 
the  proportions  of  the  typical  human  body  are  founded. 

This  would  be  essentially  a  social  movement.  Each  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  make  some  temporary  sacrifices  of  convenience  or  of  peculias 
vanity  for  the  common  good.  If  any  people  should  resolutely  stand  out 
against  the  choice  of  the  others,  for  their  own  old  standard,  the  brotherhood 
would  simply  have  to  be  formed  without  them.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  at  first  and  at  once  to  substitute  the  new  scales  for  the  former 
ones.  The  old  quantities  might  continue  to  be  used  among  each  people  for 
their  own  internal  purposes ;  while  in  all  transaction^  or  communications 
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numbers  from  1  to  100.  The  results  of  the  experiments  on  this 
disc  should  be  placed  as  the  first  column  in  the  table,  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  following  colunuis.  The  hori- 
zontal lines  would  receive  the  numbers  in  each  column  corre- 
sponding to  each  velocity  in  order. 

The  rest  of  the  colunms,  then,  would  be  filled  by  the  results 
of  the  experiments  made  with  the  spheroids.  The  first  of  the 
spheroid  family  that  would  be  examined  would  naturally — rather 
fur  the  sake  of  making  the  results  into  a  perfect  whole  for  the 
deduction  of  a  law,  than  for  any  practical  utility  as  respects  our 
art — be  one  in  which  the  major  axis  is  equal  to  the  minor  axis, 
that  is,  a  sphere. 

Now  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  figures  to  be  tried  are 
not  all  to  be  exact  spheroids;  many  of  them,  of  which  my  pro- 
visional shape  is  an  instance,  must  consist  of  two  difierent  half- 
spheroids  placed  together  base  to  base.  For  sake  of  simplicity  I 
would  suggest  that  the  semi-major  axes  of  all  the  half-spheroids 
should  be  integral  multiples  of  the  semi-minor  axis  which  is  to 
be  common  to  all.  And  I  will  represent  each  figure  by  a  formula 
of  two  numbers,  which  represent  respectively  the  ratio  of  the 
major  axis  of  the  two  halves  to  the  conunon  minor  axis,  which 
is  considered  as  1.^  Thus  2  |  4  represents  the  provisional  figure, 
and  the  sphere  would  be  denoted  by  1  |  1.  This  notation  which 
I  shall  adopt  will  simpliiy  very  much  the  nomenclature  of  the 
forms  and  reference  to  the  results,  and  will  enable  me  in  a  few 
words  to  state  what  I  think  necessary  to  be  done.  I  need  only 
add  that  the  left-hand  number  is  intended  to  represent  the  head 
end,  and  the  right-hand  the  tail  end  of  the  figure. 

■with  foreigners  they  would  interpret  their  particular  expression  into  the 
numbers  of  the  general  scale.  In  process  of  time  the  new  arrangement 
would  become  habitual,  and  would  exclude  the  ancient  weights  and  measures 
from  use  altogether. 

Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  experiments  of  the  Aeronautic  Society  will  be 
the  first  of  which  the  results  will  be  tabulated  in  the  *  hour-miles '  of  the 
universal  scale.  We  have  all  agreed  about  the  hours  already,  we  have  only 
to  harmonise  our  miles,  that  he  who  runs  might  read. 

*  Therefore  the  symbol  of  each  compound  spheroid  is  not  merely  a  ratio, 
so  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  2  |  4  represents  a  very  different  figure 
from  that  indicated  by  4  |  8. 
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Experiments,  then,  should  be  made  with  the  following  sphe- 
roidal shapes : 

1|1.1|2.1|3.114.1|5 

2|1.212.2|3.2|4.2|5 

3|1.3|2.3|3.3|4.3|5 


* 


.    .    .     5|5.5|6.5|7.5|8.5I9     .     .     .     . 
.    .     •     6  I  5  .  6  I  6 

and  with  a  long  series  of  others  formed  on  the  same  law. 

I  shall  not  put  any  limit  to  the  number  of  forms  to  be  tried. 
The  ntunbers  will  of  course  be  increased  in  both  directions  imtil 
it  is  found  that  any  further  extension  of  length  tends  to  increase 
instead  of  to  diminish  the  resistance.  Should  any  addition  to 
the  length  beyond  a  certain  point  be  found  not  to  have  any  effect 
in  altering  the  resistance,  either  by  lessening  or  by  enhancing  it, 
the  experiments  must  still  be  continued  in  the  same  direction 
until,  if  this  should  be  foimd  to  occur  at  all,  the  resistance  begins 
to  increase  rapidly  with  the  length.  For  every  addition  that 
can  be  made  to  the  length  without  increasing  the  resistance  is  so 
much  sheer  gain.  If  it  tends  to  diminish  the  resistance,  which 
there  is  no  doubt  all  the  earlier  increments  will  do  very  con- 
siderably, it  is  a  gratuitous  benefit  of  such  exceeding  value  that 
words  can  scarcely  express  the  delight  we  ought  to  feel  in  the 
result.  The  benefit  obtained  in  our  art  by  the  increase  of  length 
of  the  gas-vessel  must  be  so  enormous  that  at  first  sight  one 
almost  feels  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  one's  inferences, 
and,  if  not  to  hesitate  in  accepting  such  a  boon  from  the  hard 
laws  of  the  physical  world,  to  doubt  whether  we  can  take  it 
without  paying  heavily  for  it  in  some  other  way.  Nothing  indeed, 
but  the  marvellous  exuberance  of  nature,  the  lavish  prodi- 
gality of  means  which  we  find  in  every  hole  and  comer  of  God's 
world  when  fairly  and  faithfully  examined,  will  enable  us  to 
reconcile  the  advantages  here  obtainable  with  what  is  possible, 
or  even  with  what  it  is  fair  for  us,  for  whose  sake  the  ground  is 
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cimed,  BO  that  wo  bIisU  eat  of  it  in  Borrow  all  the  daya  of  our 
life,  to  accept  from  matter,  or  from  the  Giver  of  it. 

But  lo  be  more  explicit.  Every  atlvocale  o£  aerial  navigation 
has  triiimpljantly  pointed  to  the  undeniable  fact, — that  the  con- 
tents of  regular  geniaetrical  solids  vary  as  the  cube,  while  their 
BUrfaces  vary  only  as  the  square,  of  the  diameters — as  a  proof 
that  their  hobby  is  a  practicable  one.  For  since  as  the  diameter 
of  the  gaa-vewel  is  enlarged,  ite  lifting  power,,  which  is  measured 
by  its  contents,  increaaea  much  more  rapidly  than  ita  weight,  and 
than  the  resietance  which  the  air  opposes  to  it,  both  of  which 
depend  upon  ite  surface,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  there  must  be  a  certain  magnitude  of  gas-veasel 
which  will  have  buoyancy  enough  to  lift  the  mechanical  power 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  opposition.  This  is  on  instance  of 
one  of  those  immense  advantages  which  are  sWred  in  nature 
for  those  who  know  how  to  seek  them  rightly.  Heiice,  it  is 
rightly  argued,  justice  can  never  be  done  to  the  art  by  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale ;  and,  it  is  generally  added  by  the  most 
Cireful  roasoners,  none  but  air-craft  of  a  mo«t  enormous  mag- 
nitude can  ever  have  a  chance  of  success.  This  latter  point  I 
doubt,  partly  because  I  believe  that  sources  of  power  far  lighter 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  the  colossal  air-ship 
are  at  our  command  (but  of  this  hereafter),  and  partly  because 
of  the  other  enormous  gain  of  which  1  have  spoken,  and  by  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  air-schemers  have  neglected  or  despaired  to 

We  received  a  bint  of  this  latter  point  a  long  time  ago,  when 
Col,  Beaufoy  first  observed  t!ie  fact,  at  first  considered  para- 
doxical, that  tlie  resistance  to  a  sphere  drawn  through  the  water 
was  considerably  diminished  by  cutting  it  in  half  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  its  motion,  and  inserting  a  cylinder  between  the 
bases  of  the  hemispheres.  The  reason  of  this  is,  however,  vcrv 
simple ;  the  resistance  is  due  partly  lo  increased  pressure  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  sphere,  partly  to  diminished  pressure 
upon  the  after  surface,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vacuum,  by  the  body  moving  forward  before  the  fluid 
can  flow  into  its  place ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  it  is  running 
aivay  from  the  pressure  due  to  it  from  behind.     Now  in  the  case 
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idumi  tPy  6»  fcgt  omae  of  i«anirtune  is  not  afibc^Ml  in  any  wmy 
1]j  ^w-  BMiHniijiuii  of  liie  cylinder,  and  tike  fleoond  k  diminished 
\jj  1^  lengariffnTTtr  of  tiie  binder  part  m'bich  £lk  np  the  Toid, 
and  ao  noesi-s  tbe  doe  prBBSore  from  tiie  liquid  behind  it,  and 
n  iiiiiiiiMtii  k  iz>  like  rest  of  tiie  bod^.  I^ow  liiis  ^t  is  but  of 
tiiffia^  impoBtaame  tio  tiie  arU  for  the  bBne&  of  idiich  Col. 
Bwniftiy'a  cxperimentB  were  made,  ax  least  in  ils  preaent  state ; 
far  thkit  K  JxgipDHed  to  be  a  practical  limit  to  the  lengthening 
cf  ifaapa.  BeBideB.  it  was  known  already  thax  the  after  part  of 
a  Aip  warn  ax  leasi  as  influential  in  detezxuinxng  its  rate  of  sailing 
as  die  icre  past,  and  it  was  supposed  iliaX  *  markare3~tail '  or  a 
ram  *  s  requisite  to  its  cpeed  ;  and  the  most,  perhaps,  was 
mauoB  of  it.  But  in  aerial  narigaiian — and  there  k  ex'^eiy 
ID  beliere  ibaX  the  influence  of  length  is  the  same  with 
iDOTing  in  air  as  in  water — this  principle  is,  as  I  have 
of  1^  T€ry  hi^^iest  importanoe. 
Im  air-^czafl  the  advantage  derived  from  increamng  the  length 
of  tfe  pe- vessel  is  twofold,  ^ot  only  will  the  reustance  of  the 
air  to  like  gas-vessel  be  diminished  by  increaong  its  length,  while 
its  gnaseBi  iLidoieBB  remains  the  aanke,  but  its  power  of  over- 
^— "^  tiax  diminished  remstanoe  will  be  exalted  by  lengthening 
it.  For  every  addition  to  its  length  is,  in  &ct,  an  addition  to  its 
eolac  oositents,  and  therefore  to  its  ukeans  of  lifting  machinery^ 
die  flonroe  of  power.  Aga.m^  if^  the  oantests  remaining  the  same, 
die  lestgt^  is  increaaed,  the  reeistanoe  of  like  air  wil]  be  doubly 
diaunidied  on  the  one  band  by  the  elongaxicm,  on  the  other  hy 
the  eontiactioD  m  tbifokmew.  To  this  may  be  added  that  by 
reducing  the  tLdckne^  of  dkte  flgure,  the  wdigbt  banging  irom  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  eovelope,  Mkd  tberefbre  the  strain  on  it$  t3x- 
tores  aiid  liability  to  leak^  jL$  letiaeDed. 

Xow  it  ih  yomhUt  thsd^  th^sn^  is  aotme  limit  to  lite  diminution 
of  re^sumoe  by  iu<^z*ii»m  of  leu^tb  ;  but  even  when  this  advantage 
is  no  >jiigej  ol:/taJri<3d,  tiit  iuJI  ^eCL  d  the  otber — tho  gain  in 
lirtiiig  yjV'f^r — i£  stili  lav^Mb]^  and  this  without  any  loss  or 
dravba-ci:  exo^jjt  tliitt  whi<^  i»  due  to  the  w^bt  of  tbe  a^3dod 
leiirt-  '--  ^*:  '^b^^yiU)i^\,  Xt  i«  lik/ffly  tl^tt  when  tbe  length  beoonios 
Terr  rre^*.  i:^*;  ii-lr  luaku^  xiM  *4SfiAA'  £eJt  by  another  kind  of  oppc>- 
c:  ii'jisx  \\M,  f^cniui/tiM^  iu  ir</uit '  by  its  friction  on  the 
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sides  of  the  moving  body.  But  this  can  only  be  the  case  either 
when  the  fore  quarters  of  the  figure  are  drawn  out,  or  when  the 
middle  is  prolonged,  as  a  cylinder,  or  other  figure  with  parallel 
sides.  When  the  elongation  is  confined  to  the  part  ail  the 
greatest  thickness,  and  when  the  whole  of  this  part  is  tapering, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  spheroids,  the  walls  of  the  lengthened 
stern  are  ever  nmning  away  from  the  air,  not  directly  through 
it,  and  therefore  cannot  suffer  much  friction  from  the  fluid. 
Again,  that  in  water  practice  the  limit  of  diminution  of 
resistance  is  not  very  soon  arrived  at,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  eight-oared  river  racing-boats  have  been  of  late  years 
gradually  increased  in  length,  with  increasing  advantage  to  their 
speed,  till  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  rowing,  a 
stop  has  been  put  to  progress  in  this  direction,  not  by  the  diflS- 
culty  in  building  or  in  propelling,  but  by  the  width  of  the  river, 
which  will  not  permit  a  boat  much  longer  than  sixty  feet  to  turn 
with  any  safety.  But  in  river-boats,  the  same  kind  of  effect  has 
been  further  extended  by  narrowing  the  boats  in  the  beam,  so  that 
the  dimensions  at  the  gunwale  of  the  best  eight-oared  'outrigger' 
racing-boats,  as  built  by  Messrs.  Searle  of  Lambeth,  at  the  present 
day,  are : — extreme  length  64  feet,  extreme  width,  at  the  middle 
of  the  length,  2  feet  3  inches ;  and  those  of  the  single  sculler's 
boats  are  30  feet,  by  1  foot  4  inches :  giving  respectively  the 
ratios  of  minor  to  major  axis,  as  I  *  28*5,  and  1  :  22*5  respect- 
ively. The  proportions  of  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  where  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  are  of  course  finer  still,  for  the  breadth 
diminishes  more  rapidly  than  the  length  from  the  gunwale  down- 
wards. The  Chinese,  however,  seem  to  have  been  a-head  of  us 
in  this  respect  for  a  long  time,  as  they  are  still  perhaps  in  some 
other  matters.  Dr.  Amott,  who,  we  may  presume,  speaks  of 
what  he  has  himself  seen,  says,  '  There  are  boats  used  in  China, 
called  snake  boats,  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are, 
by  nearly  a  hundred  rowers,  their  swiftness  is  extreme.'* 

*  *  Elements  of  Physics/  6th  ed.  1833,  voL  i.  p.  474.     It  may  be  worth 

while  to  remark  that  if  the  boats  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  the  rowers 

must  sit  in  single  column,  and  that  they  can  scarcely  do  their  work  with 
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These  &ct8  in  aquatics  are,  however,  only  illustrations.     Ee- 
turning  now  to  the  air,  we  find  a  few  hints  that  are  closer  to  the 

less  than  three  feet  of  length  to  each  man,  so  that  if  there  are  seventy 
rowers  the  boats  must  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  long.  I  mention  this 
because  I  wish  to  show  that  very  great  length  is  not  only  not  impossible  in 
a  floating  structure,  but  practicable  and  advantageous. 

It  seems  somewhat  curious  in  the  present  age,  when  such  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  speed  of  locomotion  on  land,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  the  inland  waters,  that  we  should  still  be  content  with 
the  very  slow  pace  at  which  our  sea-steamers  crawl  across  the  ocean.  The 
rate  of  the  river  steamboats  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  lengthening 
them  out,  not  so  much  in  this  country  as  on  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
But  the  builders  of  the  ocean-ships  still  seem  to  be  adhering  scrupulously 
to  the  original  instructions  of  Noah,  as  to  the  proportions  of  breadth  to 
length.  The  dimensions  of  Noah's  ark  with  respect  to  these  directions 
were :  breadth,  50  cubits ;  length,  300  cubits  (Genesis  vi.  14).  Those  of 
the  steamer  'Great  Britain:'  beam,  51  feet;  extreme  length,  320  feet 
(*Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  246).  Those  of  the  'Baltic,'  the  longest  of 
the  '  Collins '  line  of  Transatlantic  steamers :  beam,  45 ;  length  on  deck, 
287  feet  (*  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  liv.  p.  324).  The  ratios,  then,  of  breadth  to 
length  in  these,  three  vessels  are  respectively :  1  :  6,  1  :  6-29,  1  :  6*37, 
nearly  the  same,  showing  a  great  reverence  on  the  part  of  British  and 
American  ship>builders  for  ancient  practical  science.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  though  Noah's  ark  is  the  true  type  of  floating  craft 
in  the  experimental  stage,  extreme  speed  was  not  the  object  sought  in  the 
construction  of  the  primeval  ship.  Now  no  great  velocity  ever  can  be  ob- 
tained either  upon  or  through  the  water,  without  building  the  vessels  of  the 
form  best  adapted  to  speed,  that  is,  of  great  length.  River  boat-builders 
have  shown  that  the  speed  of  th^ir  craft  is  greatly  enhanced  by  increasing 
their  length.  Clearly,  then,  if  we  want  to  shorten  the  time  occupied  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  must  lengthen  out  our  steamers,  to  increase  the 
capacity  for  receiving  speed  from  a  given  amount  of  power. 

But  when  the  *  Great  Britain '  was  built,  everybody  was  alarmed  for  her 
safetv,  because  she  was  too  long,  and  would  break  her  back  across  some 
great  ocean  wave.  Now  this  danger  awaiting  the  'Great  Britain'  arose  not 
firom  her  being  too  long,  but  from  her  being  too  short.  If  we  were  to  take 
our  river  racing  boats  as  the  models  of  our  swift  ocean  steamers,  we  should 
not  only  enable  them  to  attain  the  speed  which  we  desire,  but  wo  should  free 
them  from  the  danger  of  either  breaking  their  backs,  or  of  pitching  head 
foremost  }>eneath  the  surface.  If  vessels  were  built  having  the  same  ratios 
of  breadth  to  lenj^h  as  those  of  our  river  racing  boats  (1  :  28-6),  and  bear- 
ing the  saino  proportion  in  size  to  the  ocean  waves  that  these  lattor  bear  to 
the  ripplt:-^''^^'^^  on  tiig  Thames,  our  steamships  would  be  perftH'tly  safe. 
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point,  and  still  bearing  evidence  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
giving  great  length  to  bodies  moving  through  the  air.     I  have 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  eight-oared  cutter  breaking  her  back  across  a 
wave  on  the  river.  And  the  reason  is  simply  that  they  are  so  long  that 
they  are  always  resting  on  the  water  at  a  sufBcient  number  of  points  to  give 
them  secure  support.  Of  course  when  they  are  not  floating  they  run  greater 
risk  of  injury,  but  care  in  handling  and  sustaining  them  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  when  in  the  dry  dock.  Such  vessels  for  ocean 
transit  must  of  course  be  enormously  large — so  let  them  be.  Suppose  the 
height  of  the  river  waves,  with  which  our  swift-rowing  boats  are  liable  to 
meet,  to  be  about  *75  feet  in  vertical  height  from  crest  to  trough-bottom, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  boats  being  64  feet.  The  highest  waves  known 
to  occur  on  the  ocean  are  40  feet  high,  as  measured  in  this  manner.  (See 
Dr.  Amott's  *  Elements  of  Physics,*  vol.  i.  p.  461 ;  and  Mrs.  Somerville's 
'Physical  Geography,'  vol.  i.  p.  327.)   The  length,  then,  of  such  a  ship  as  J 

64  X  40 
am  conceiving  would  bo  about  — - —  =3413*3  feet,  say  1140  yards  ;  two- 

•76 
thirds  of  a  mile  nearly,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  (at  the  ratio  of  28*5  :  1)  of 
40  yards.  Surely  a  people  who  can  build  the  Menai  bridges,  and  can  run 
up  the  Crystal  Palace  in  a  month  or  two,  need  not  laugh  at  such  a  notion. 
With  the  methods  which  we  now  possess  of  dealing  with  iron-plate,  and 
making  it  into  rigid  structures,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  building 
such  ships.  The  question  of  the  strength  of  the  materials  would  not  come 
in  with  its  threats  to  put  a  limit  to  our  designs ;  for  the  body  being  always 
floating  would  not  have  to  support  the  strain  of  its  own  weight,  which 
would  be  disposed  in  the  manner  most  favourable  for  its  security.  Of 
course  such  a  ship  would  require  no  masts,  it  would  be  a  mere  hull — a 
floating  house  roofed  in,  and  fitted  with  propellers.  The  vast  additional 
floating  power,  got  by  the  increase  of  length,  will  enable  the  ship  to  carry  a 
far  greater  amount  of  engine  power  and  fuel  than  any  of  our  present  vessels 
can  bear ;  aod  this  not  only  without  sinking  the  vessel  deeper  in  the  water 
than,  or  so  deep  as,  our  present  steamers  lie,  but  the  resistance  which 
the  power  has  to  overcome,  supposing  them  to  draw  the  same  amount  of 
water,  will  be  far  less  than  that  which  opposes  our  old-fashioned  ocean  craft. 
With  such  vessels  as  these  the  world  might  be  circumnavigated  half  a  dozen 
times  without  any  stoppage  to  take  in  fuel.  When  the  daily  sea  surface 
traffic  to  America,  and  the  weekly  service  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
established,  it  must  be  by  means  of  such  ships  as  these,  which,  while  the  pas- 
sengers are  darting  through  the  air,  will  rush  across  the  ocean  with  their 
merchandise  at  a  scarcely  lower  rate  of  speed.  For  facilitating  repairs,  the 
vessels  would  probably  be  built  in  separate  water-tight  segments,  bolted 
together  when  ready  for  sea  like  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  a  bird'*i  trunk. 
One  of  these,  on  occasion  of  injury  by  wear  or  tear,  could  be  detached  from 
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arrowRms  "die  be«t  iikv)o1>«  lV>r  piin  xv'««^«l»i.    Tlif 
mmm'fe hr.  men. mg  made  b\-Mr.  Buchaimn  <»1  101  rhs*n«liUv. 

^  jncaiflE  in  leiigtii.  and  jftbs  of  an  inch  in  p^^Nwt  (1ii«'kn«*M. 
tins  ixicr  xKcic'  of  the  minor  to  tbe  ninjcir  axiw  <><'  Oh'  nn'i>\v  i« 
1  :  11±.  The  two  beat  Bhapee  for  anxim-*  ar«^  civniii«l<>iN»il  <«>  Im 
the  cTuixidriicaL  and  the  bob-taiied.  Th«  Hml  in  M  Uto  finmi> 
'^Janff^p^fT  ^nm  the  ihonlder  of  the  point  tc\  iho  i^(l)«>i\  t4i)»*i  in|t 
fixm  the  fan  end  of  the  feather  to  tho  nook.  'V\\^  mu'imili  \\\\'vA\ 
Mr.  Biifhanan  considerB  the  best,  tapcm  ^JKluAlly  »(t  riottt  |>i>nit 
shoulder  to  nock,  having  therefore  an  o.xir(»mc«ly  *  flii«'  ttitt.'  M«ft 
greiter  length  as  proportional  to  UHckn«>M  in  pinlHihlv  *'i  t'*- 
found  in  tlie  lanoes  and  javelins  which  hiivc»  bomi  u«i'i|  ti<i  hiIi'i'Hi  « 
in  andcELt  times,  and  among  uncducAt<Kl  tri I KMi,  'I'lu'ti"  Hiit|i'iM« 
are  instanoes  of  bodies  of  whose  Icnftih  fi^roiit  \Mi\  )«  •yliH'hl'fil. 
and  which,  nevertheless,  do  not  ttufTor  ho  inuiiti  0 )«'<)' mi  f mmm  fit" 
air  as  can  oonntervail  the  diminuiitHi  of  Hn  it'»\t*utii'"  tiMif  if 
effected  by  the  development  of  thoir  Icni/ih. 

Now  it  may  seem  a  startling  pro|Mmilii/n,  I'M*.  U  "m  '»»•».  wh)'  U 
I  must  maintain,  that  a  javelin  in  iUtt  irm*  t/|*«i  xi  ♦*♦'•  u^**-  >'»"' ' 
of  an  air-craft,  in  every  condition  timt  uiU*^"  H*  »**•/'»'*».  «*»/'!  H..* 
the  hand  that  poises  and  tlirown  th«,*  intn»iU  tn»n^  U  **  |/m  ..  ».•-< 
by  the  power-vessel  which  Imugn  frv;«  t^'*^  ^l''«'  ''^"  ''***  '' 
Abaris,  which  he  received  from  Aj/'^Ji'/,  *"'^^  '"'  >"*'"*'*"  "'  " 
round  the  world,  is  a  true  symUl  of  U«i  r«>t^>''-  »"'  '^'''^*  '  ^  '  ^ '  " 
show  in  the  next  chapter  my  roanon  ior  Ui/'-  //"^  *^'*^   '' ' "    "'" 


the  rest  of  the  system,  placed  in  dock,  and  wrfJMv/.  * '    ' 

great  sea  serpent  is  floating  qmetly  at  «mi».     '>f  *''/•""'    '"     "" 
would  never  require  to  enter  harbour ;  a  flo«t  *^  ''^  )'«'fH  - 
stt-amers  would  servo  to  take  the  goods  and  ^v^itU  v    ■/•'-» 
passengers  who  may  prefer  the  water  surA**   ^''^^    ''''  "■ 

bosom  of  the  air  or  of  the  ocean,  will  hara  th#  *^;--'/'-   "  fr 

the  travellers  in  our  present  ships,  that  tb*y  w^MiAC  ^/    -^ 
sickness,     i^or  tlio  long  vessel  being  always  ituyy^^^  .^     .      ^    .  . 
being  tossed  upon  them,  never  mounting  up  <^  /■*-*«> •^y  '-'>-. 
vities,  would  have  no  pitching  motion,  but  wwW  #*-•.*•*./■      •  • 
its  course,  with  but  little  variation  whether  U*#  •*-^v/    *'  - 

rough.  Md^t,^  ■ 

>  This  famous  instrument,  however.  Hi—"  #«i^'*''«<    -"/ 

is,  of  course,  the  compass  needle. 

Q 
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be  but  little  more  difficulty  in  making  a  long  thin  gas-vesBel 
Happoit  the  power  which  is  to  hurl  it,  and  the  load  whicli  it  is  to 
carry,  tban  there  would  be  in  hanging  to  an  aaaegai,  without 
beading  it,  the  arm  of  the  Kafir  that  threw  it.  Now  there 
will  be  this  other  advantage  in  giving  great  length  to  the  gaa. 
vessel,  that,  althongh,  as  has  been  a^lready  admitted,'  a  long  body 
ia  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  forces  tending  to  derange  its 
horizontal  balance  than  is  a  short  one,  yet  as  the  length  increases, 
the  effect  of  any  such  disturbing  cause  is  diminished  by  a  new 
opposition  which  is  set  up  to  encounter  it.  The  liability  to  be 
upset  is  lesseaed  by  the  fact,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  of 
its  own  inertia,  to  its  turning  about  its  shorter  axis,  becomes  very 
great  at  tbo  ends  of  the  body,  by  reason  of  the  velocity  with 
■which,  and  the  distance  through  which,  they  would  have  to  move 
in  their  revolution.  Everybody  knows  how  much  more  labour 
is  required  to  turn  a  long  boat  than  a  short  one,  and  liow  much 
the  Hteadines.'j  in  flight  of  a  missile  is  increased  by  adding  to  its 
length.  The  very  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion  tends  to 
compel  it  to  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  its  course. 

Now  a  cylinder  of  diameter  equal  to  the  minor  axis  of  a 
spheroid,  contains  for  equal  lengths  a  greater  bulk  than  any 
segment  of  such  spheroid.  Besides,  a  cylinder  has  this  advantage 
in  the  building,  that  it  can  be  made  without  any  drawing  of 
curves  or  '  cutting  to  waste,'  with  a  rectangular  piece  of  flat 
material.  It  will  therefore  be  better  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  gas-vessel  by  inserting  a  cylinder  between  the  curved  parts 
of  the  spheroidal  figure,  than  to  add  to  the  length  merely  by 
lengthening  out  its  elliptical  outline.  This,  however,  will  only 
be  admissible  so  long  as  the  addition  of  cylindrical  length  can  be 
continued  without  exalting  the  friction  of  the  air  (if  that  should 
be  found  to  operate)  as  rapidly  as  the  cubic  contents  are  in- 
creased. It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  try  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  cylinders  terminated  by  spheroidal  ends,  and  to  com- 
pare the  reeulte  so  obtained  with  those  yielded  by  the  compound 
ovals.  In  every  case  in  which  a  figure  made  up  partly  of  a 
cylinder  is  found  to  be  equal  in  speed,  with  given  propelling 
force,  to  a  pure  oval  of  the  same  length,  the  cylinder  must  I: 
■  Sue  page  135. 


ylinder  must  bfc  ,  , 
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preferred,  as  having,  when  filled  with  gas,  the  greater  buoyancy. 
I  would  propose,  to  simplify  the  conditions,  that  the  length  of 
every  cylinder  that  is  tried  should  be  an  exact  multiple  of  its 
diameter,  that  is,  of  the  common  minor  axis  of  the  spheroids. 
The  task  of  testing  all  possible  figures  that  could  be  formed  in 
this  way  would  be  infinite.  All  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  select  certain  points  c^  the  scale  for  experiment.  For  instance, 
the  slowest  of  the  ovals,  and  any  others  at  which  the  law  of  the 
reduction  of  resistance  by  increase  of  length  might  s^em  to 
dbange  its  ratio,  should  be  selected  for  experiment,  with  the 
successive  insertions  of  cylindrical  lengths.  Thus,  extending  to 
the  cylinders  the  notation  already  adopted  for  the  half-spheroids, 
representing  their  lengths  by  the  number  expressing  their  ratio 
to  their  diameter,  such  figures  as  the  following  would  perhaps 
be  tried: 

1|1|1.1|2|1.1|3I1.1|4|1     .     ..     .     • 
l|l|2irl|2|2.1|3|2 

2|1|1.2|2|1      .     .     .    •     2|2|2     

6  I  1  I  1      .     .     .     .      6  I  1  I  6   •   6  I  6  I  6 .  10  I  100  I  50 

The  middle  figure  of  course  represents  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
the  outer  ones  the  length  of  the  hemispheroids. 

Again,  it  might  be  useful  to  vary  the  experiments,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  half-spheroids,  especially  for  the  after  one,  seg- 
ments cut  from  the  ends  of  ellipses  having  a  minor  axis  longer 
than  the  selected  unit-measure.  It  might  be  useful  to  compare 
a  few  such  figures  with  those  of  the  typical  form  of  equal  length. 

Further,  it  should  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  aptitude 
for  speed  of  the  spheroids  could  be  enhanced  by  adding  to  their 
beaks  and  tails  conoidal  caps  of  different  forms.  Finally,  it 
sliould  be  ascertained  by  another  set  of  figures  laterally  com- 
pressed like  fishes,  hut  of  equal  sectional  areas  and  lengths  with 
some  selected  spheroids,  what  are  the  relations  of  such  figures  to 
the  solids  of  revolution,  as  respects  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

When  a  complete  table  had  thus  been  formed  of  the  results 
obtained  with  figures  of  a  certain  diameter,  it  would  be  requisite 

q2 
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to  try  another  eeriea  of  experimenta  witb  some  circular  diacs,  and 
with  a  few  selected  epheroidal  fbnns  of  three  or  four  larger  sizes, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  far  the  law  ascertained  for  the 
smaller  dimenBiona  may  hold  good  with  the  same  farms  on  a 
greater  scale.  The  minoraseaof  the  new  figures  would  of  conrse 
be  exact  multiplea  of  ihe  unit  diameter. 

Finally,  the  case  being  thus  made  out  for  tte  diminution  of 
resistance,  a  few  experiments  should  be  made  in  the  other 
direction,  to  ascertain  how  the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be  made 
the  most  of.  The  especial  object  of  these  latter  experiment* 
would  be  the  satisfaction  of  our  elevenlh  condition,  for  which 
we  wish  to  get  as  firm  a  hold  of  the  air  as  possible.  We  should 
learn  from  this  enquiry,  which  would  be  made  with  saucer- 
shaped  Tcsse^a  of  constant  diameter  and  of  various  depths,  to  what 
extent  it  would  be  useful  to  make  wings,  that  might  be  u.'ffid  for 
wafbag^,  concave;  and  we  should  obtain  a  few  hints  for  a  future 
day  as  to  the  best  forms  of  parachutes. 

The  number,  then,  of  the  experiments  required  is  very  great ; 
any  rcailer  who  may  like  an  exercise  in  the  reckoning  of  per- 
mutations and  combinations  may  calculate  the  number.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  each  result  that  will  be  noted  in  the 
tables  will  not  be  derived  from  n  single  experiment.  The  re- 
gistered number  will  only  be  reached  by  a  succession  of  tentative 
ti'iala;  and  when  the  required  degree  of  velocity  is  atlained,  the 
experiment  will  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  to  check  its 
errors  or  confirm  its  coirectneisa.  Now  though  this  labour  may 
be  too  great  for  any  private  individual  to  undertake,  it  would 
make  but  a  trifling  demand  on  the  means  of  a  wealthy  and  in- 
dustriciuH  asaociation. 

This,  then,  is  the  amount  of  work  in  this  direction  cut  out 
for  the  '  Society  of  all  Nations  for  the  Promotion  of  Aerial 
Navigation.'     Next  as  to  the  manner  of  it. 

Having  intended  to  commence  a  series  of  these  experiments 
myself,  I  necessarily  reflected  upon  the  means  of  executing  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  jot  down  what  I  thought  of, 
and  what  conolusioDS  I  came  to. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  heads ;  the  first  ia  the 
material  of  which  the  figures  were  ">  t>"  '"-*"  ■  the  second,  the 
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mode  ia  which  they  were  to  be  moved.  As  to  the  material, 
lightness  was  essential,  and  it  Was  necessary  that  my  experiments 
should  be  on  a  small  scale.  So  I  thought  of  vulcanised  india- 
rabber,  or  paper  to  be  stretched  on  a  framework,  gutta-percha 
sheet,  coik,  in  succession,  but  found  the  difficulties  of  construc- 
tion too  great.  At  last  I  resorted  to  wood,  which  I  had  rejected 
at  first  on  account  of  its  weight.  Accordingly  I  had  a  double 
series  of  hemispheroids  carefully  turned  in  alder-wood  and 
polished.  They  were  two-tenths  of  a  foot  in  the  llsser  axis,  and 
their  lengths  were  from  one-tenth  upwards,  each  one-tenth  of  a 
foot  longer  than  the  one  next  below  it.  Each  hemispheroid  had 
either  a  peg  or  a  hole  in  its  base,  so  that  they  might  be  fitted 
together  two  and  two  in  any  pairs  that  might  be  desired.  Now 
as  for  the  manner  of  their  motion.  The  most  simple  and  com- 
pendious mechanism  for  this  purpose  is  the  form  of  apparatus 
used  by  Smeaton,  by  Robins,  and  by  Hutton,  in  their  experi- 
ments,— ^the  whirling  machine,  with  which  the  body  being  fixed 
at  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
plane  by  a  falling  weight,  travels  in  a  circle.  Now  this  instru- 
ment would  give  results  comparable  with  each  other  for  such 
short  figures  as  were  the  subject  of  these  old  experiments ;  but 
with  elongated  forms  such  as  I  had  to  deal  with,  a  circular  motion 
would  give  results  altogether  false  as  referred  to  a  path  in  a 
straight  line,  unless  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  was  very  great. 
So,  when  my  whirling  machine  was  made,  I  found  that  my 
spindles  being  attached  to  the  end  of  an  arm,  not  even  nearly  long 
enough  to  get  rid  of  this  error,  and  requiring  for  their  counter- 
poise a  considerable  weight  to  be  hung  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  fulcrum,  the  weight  of  the  system,  and  con- 
sequently the  friction,  was  so  great  that  the  difference  of  the 
resistances  to  the  motion  of  the  difierent  figures,  which  were  so 
very  small,  was  quite  imperceptible. 

A  circular  motion,  then,  was  inadmissible,  certainly  with 
such  bodies  as  I  had  prepared  ;  and  I  had  no  means  of  trying 
them  conveniently  in  rectilinear  paths.  On  further  reflection  I 
concluded  that  my  figures  were  much  too  small  to  be  of  any  real 
use ;  and  that  if  they  were  larger  and  of  lighter  materials^ ' 
jiaiaeter  of  any  circular  orbit  in  which  they  might  be  tried  w< 
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ot'  course  have  to  be  larger  in  proportion ;  bo  that  other  diflicuities 
in  tlie  conatructioa  of  the  apparatus  would  arise.  A  straight  line, 
therefore,  or  one  differing  as  little  aa  possible  from  such,  was  the 
only  path  in  which  the  experiments  ought  to  be  made. 

On  further  reflection,  then,  I  came  lo  the  conclusion  that  the 
experiments  must  be  carried  out  according  to  some  such  pro- 
gramme as  the  following  ; 

First  of  the  material  of  the  figtires.  Oiled  paper  is  un- 
doubtedly the  substance.  Its  cheapness,  lightness,  readiness  ta 
construction,  and  the  ease  with  which  vessels  made  of  it  raay  be 
put  and  kept  in  shape  by  inflating  them  with  air,  fix  our  choice 
at  once  upon  it,  so  soon  aa  wo  contemplate  making  the  figures  of 
a  good  size.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  series  of  experiments 
are  to  be  made  with  figures  of  minor  axis  one  foot  ia  length. 
A  set  of  spheroids  most  be  made  of  oil-ramished  paper,'  all 

'  Writing  pepor  or  good  tiaBoe  Jioper  will  aoiwer  the  purpose  very  welL 
A  kiad  of  paper  comes  from  tbB  United  States,  us  the  pafking  Cover  of 
iiunspapors  aud  pan^els,  wiiii?h  would  probably  auswer  Iho  purpose  bettur 
thna  aay  other  inuterial.  It  is  of  a  pals  drab  colour,  and  BOiDoirhat  ro' 
sembles  in  ttixture  our  common  '  vhitej-brovn '  puper ;  but  it  ia  of  siagubir 
toughoess  and  strength,  and  reasonably  free  from  holes.  Skilful  workmen 
can  cut  the  gores,  and  make  the  figares  of  this  maleriul  Tary  quickly.  Mr. 
Dsrbj,  Iho  well-knowa  'artfet  in  firewnrks,'  of  Eegent  Street,  Lambeth, 
emplnya  workmen  who  make  paper  halloone  beautifully;  the  vory  sama 
msnipuUtion  is  all  that  ia  nquisite  in  making  theoe  new  figures.  The  only 
piunt  chat  requires  remark  is  thv  cutting  of  the  gores,  II  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  get  the  mossurements  of  the  gorps  by  calcnhition  &om  the 
lengths  of  the  elliptic  arcs,  for  which  the  formula  is  complicated  and  the 
process  tedious.  A  sufficient  approiimatioD  to  the  tmo  form  may  be  made 
in  any  case  by  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Evans  in  'Phil.  Mag.'  vol. 
ilvt.  p.  326,  and  pi.  g.  I  shall  here  borrov  his  inatrnctians,  as  the  method 
is  equally  applicable  to  making  models  and  fnll-sized  envelopes,  altering 
the  words  as  may  lie  necessary,  and  substituting  for  illnstnition  the  form 
of  the  provisional  oval  3  |  4.  for  the  circle  of  his  figure : — 'This  method  is 
derived  from  the  ohvions  property  that  the  brendth  of  tlie  gore  in  noy  par- 
ticular part  is  proportional  to  the  chord  drawn  throngh  thai  pnrt  parallel 
to  the  equatorial  diameter,'  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  gore  is  first  t«  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  girth  of  the  spheroid  at  its  minor  axis  by  ths 
number  of  gores  intended  to  be  used,  and  the  length  of  the  goro  " 
ascertaiaed.     Thit  may  be  done  by  tiro  methods.    Either  by  (kacrilnrt 
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having  this  unit  for  their  minor  axis  and  major  axis  respectively 

one,  two,  three,  &c feet  in  length. 

The  spheroids  must  be  strengthened  from  end  to  end  bj  a 
cord  cemented  into  each  seam — one  of  these  cords  should  be  fur- 
nished with  loops,  for  suspending  the  vessel  when  inflated.  And 
round  their  greatest  circular  girth  each  must  be  belted  with  a 
layer  of  canvas,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequently  joining  them 
together  at  this  part  in  different  pairs.  All  the  perfect  spheroids 
having  thus  been  made,  will  be  subjected  in  turn  to  the  entire 
series  of  experiments.  They  will  all  then  be  cut  in  half  through 
the  plane  of  their  minor  axes,  and  will  then  be  joined  together 
carefully,  two  and  two,  into  the  compound  forms  1  |  2, 1  |  3,  &c., 
&c.     This  process  of  separation  and  rej  unction  will  be  repeated 

paper  on  any  scale  the  elliptical  curve,  by  whose  revolution  a  solid  of  the 

required  form  would  be  generated,  by  measuring  the  length 

of  half  the  curve,  from  end  to  end,  and  finding  the  ratio  which     ^*  ^^* 

it  bears  to  the  major  axis  of  the  figure :  the  length  of  the  required 

figure  being  known,  the  length  of  the  gore  will  at  once  be  given 

by  this  proportion.    Or  the  length  of  the  curve  may  be  found 

by  substituting  for  <i  and  b  their  values  in  the  formula  for  the 

elliptic  quadrant^  which  is 

I       2*        2*^x423     2'^x4^x6«o  J 

where  e= ^^— ;  a   being  the  semi-major  axis,  and  5  the 

a 

semi-minor  axis  of  the  ellipse.  Let  now  a  b  (fig.  17)  be  the 
breadth,  and  c  d  the  length  of  the  gore  thus  found.  *  On  a  b  as 
a  diameter  describe  the  required  shape  a  b  b  f  of  the  model,  or 
gas-vesseL  Divide  the  curve  f  a  e  and  the  straight  line  d  c 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of 
division  ^  ^,  h  k  .  .  .  draw  the  straight  lines  g  A,  i  Jc^  o  h, 
IK...  parallel  to  a  b.  Make  h  g  equal  to  g  h,  and  x  i  to 
ik  .  .  ,  and  through  the  points  g...a...i...  draw  the  curved 
line  c  o  A  I  D,  which  will  be  one  outline  of  the  required  gore.' 
The  other  outline  may  be  drawn  in  the  same  way,  or  may  be 
traced  fiom  the  first  curve  by  folding  the  material  along  the  line 
c  H  K  D.  *  In  the  diagram  I  have  divided  fab  and  d  c  into 
only  four  parts,  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  in  practice,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  divisions 
according  to  the  length  of  the  required  figure,  and  the  accuracy 
which  is  desired. 


-C 
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In  commencing  therefore  a  series  of  experiments,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  load  borne  by  the  pulley-wheels 
B,  B,  B,  is  always  t'  e  same.  This  will  be  best  effected  by  estimating 
what  will  be  the  weight  of  the  longest  and  heaviest  figure  that 
will  be  experimented  upon;  and  by  loading  the  carriage  in 
every  experiment  exactly  to  a  certain  weight,  which,  to  allow  room 
for  error  in  estimation,  or  for  extending  the  experiments,  should 
be  at  least  the  double  of  that  so  conjectured.  The  next  course  to 
be  taken  will  be  to  try  a  complete  series  of  experiments  on  the 
carriage  alone,  loaded  up  to  the  full  weight.  The  weight  will  be 
in  shot,  and  will  be  introduced  into  the  hollow  cane  c  c,  so  that 
no  alteration  in  the  ballasting  will  have  any  effect  in  altering  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  The  order  of  these  preliminary  experi- 
ments will  be  thus  : — It  will  first  be  ascertained  and  noted  how 
much  weight  at  the  primary  axle  is  necessary,  just  to  set  the 
system  in  motion.  The  power- weight  will  then  be  increased  till 
the  carriage  moves  with  a  uniform  ^  motion  of  one  mile  per 
hour.  When  this  has  been  attained,  the  trial  will  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  to  ensure  correctness.'     Weight  must  now 

*  It  will  be  advisable  to  hang  below  the  regulating  power  on  the  same 
cord,  another  weight,  which  falling  at  first  through  a  short  distance,  and 
being  then  received  on  a  support,  shall  help  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
system,  and  to  bring  it  speedily  up  to  a  uniform  velocity  ;  thus  saving  time, 
and  relieving  the  power-weight  of  so  much  duty.  Of  course  the  results  to 
be  registered  are  only  to  be  taken  from  the  motion  of  the  body  through 
that  part  of  its  path  which  it  travels  over  at  truly  uniform  speed.  A  few 
observations  will  show  at  what  distance  from  the  starting-point  the  uniform 
motion  is  attained.  If  this  distance  is  doubled,  and  the  time  of  observation 
dated  from  the  point  so  found,  the  results  will  be  sure  to  be  correct.  By 
properly  adjusting  the  auxiliary  weight  the  accelerated  motion  may  always 
be  kept  within  the  assigned  bounds.  There  will  in  fact  always  be  a  slight 
acceleration  of  the  speed,  arising  from  the  carriage  being  gradually  relieved 
of  the  weight  of  the  traction  cord,  as  it  is  wound  up  ;  but  if  the  cord  is  fine 
and  light,  this  effect  will  be  very  small,  and  it  will  be  constant  for  all  the 
experiments ;  it  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

^  Of  course  the  force  might  be  fixed  as  the  arbitrary  quantity  in  each 
experiment,  the  velocity  being  the  unknown  quantity  sought.  And  this 
Would  certainly  be  the  simpler  form  of  the  experiment,  as  nothing  would 
be  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  operation  but  to  hang  a  series  of  certain 
weights  upon  the  moving  axle,  and  to  note  the  results.    But,  in  this  case, 
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be  added  to  tbe  moviDg  power  till  tbe  carriage  runs  at  two  miles 
per  hoar  ;  and  the  same  process  as  before  will  be  gone  through. 
This  will  be  continued  for  every  hour-mile  up  to  the  hundredth ; 
where  we  may,  for  a  few  years  perhaps,  be  contented  to  stop. 
When  this  series  has  been  completed,  a  set  of  results  will  be 
obtained,  in  measures  of  weight,  which  will  have  to  be  deducted 
thereafter,  as  constants,  respectively  from  the  expressions  of  the 
force  necessary  to  give  the  corresponding  speeds  to  the  several 
figures  subjected  to  trial. 

As  soon  as  each  figure  is  slung  in  its  place  for  trial,  it  must 
be  weighed  tc^ether  with  the  whole  carriage,  and  care  taken  so 
to  ballast  the  apparatus  that  it  exactly  counterpoises  the  standard 
weight  appointed  for  the  constant  load.  Each  hollow  shell  will 
of  course  be  filled  to  tightness  with  air,  when  under  experiment, 
and  care  will  be  taken  that  it  is  quite  tense  before  starting  it  for 
each  run.  Each  will,  of  course,  be  furnished  -with  a  neck  for 
infiation.  This  will  be  most  conveniently  situated  on  the  front 
part  of  the  figure,  and  should  be  a  small  oiled  silk  tube,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which,  when  the  bag  is  blown  tight,  can  be  tied 
and  tucked  within  the  vessel;  onthefk>nt  of  the  root  of  this  neck 
should  be  a  small  paper  fiap,  which,  when  the  body  is  in  motion, 
will  be  pressed  by  the  air  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and, 
covering  the  cavity,  will  preserve  the  uniform  surface  of  the 
figure. 

Such,  then,  is  this  part  of  the  question,  and  such  the  means  of 
finding  the  answer,  which  probably  will  be  that,  by  appropriately 
meeting  it,  the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be  reduced  almost  to  an 
infinite  degree  of  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  may  be  made 
to  render  us  any  amount  of  service  on  the  other.  The  problem 
may  be  generally  stated  thus : — It  is  required  to  find  the  forms 
of  least  and  of  greatest  resistance  to  the  air.     On  the  proper 

the  elimination  from  the  several  observed  velocities  of  the  retarding  effects 
due  to  the  constant  resistances,  would  be  a  more  complicated  process  than 
the  simple  subtraction  of  the  series  of  constant  weights  in  the  method  I  have 
suggested.  Again,  the  method  of  taking  arbitrary  velocities,  and  finding 
the  forces,  yields  results  in  a  form  which  is  more  suited  to  our  practical 
end.  For  the  question  is  not— given  our  power  what  speed  can —"'^♦"^ 
but — ^given  a  certain  velocity  which  we  demand,  what  force  mtur' 
produce  it? 
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adaptation  of  these  means — the  active  and  the  passive — and  on  the 
difference  of  their  effects,  the  whole  art  will  depend.  We  are 
here  endeavouring  to  slip  through  the  air ;  in  a  future  chapter 
we  shall  endeavour  to  take  hold  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  must  repeat  that,  though,  for  convenience  sake,  I 
have  here  suggested  provisionally  the  use  of  a  slightly  elongated, 
somewhat  fish-like,  figure  for  aerial  vessels,  I  believe  that  the 
animal  form  that  most  nearly  typifies  that  of  the  future  rapid 
air-crafi  is  that  of  the  eel  or  serpent.  And  probably  the  cloth- 
yard  shaft,  whizzing  from  the  bow  of  ancient  English  yew,  gives 
the  best  prophecy  of  what  their  speed  will  be.  Such  shapes 
as  that  which  I  have  adopted  in  my  diagrams  for  illustration, 
will  be  reserved  for  the  slow  and  steady  carriage  of  ponderous 
burdens,  at  rates  not  much  exceeding  perhaps  the  deliberate 
paces  of  the  express  railway  trains  of  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONDITION    3. — THE     GAS-VESSEL     MUST     BE     STIFF,     NOT     BENDING 

UNDER   ITS   LOAD. 

In  putting  together  a  number  of  parts,  mutually  fitting  to  each 
other,  into  any  perfect  whole,  such  as  a  complete  circular  arch,  or 
a  train  of  mechanism,  it  is  hard  to  make  good  the  claim  of  any 
one  particular  stone  or  link  to  be  the  unit  of  material,  which 
enables  the  entire  system  to  do  its  duty,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rest  to  work.  I  have  called  the 
propelling  power  the  keystone  of  Aerial  Navigation  ;  because  it 
has  usually  been  the  last  element  of  success,  which  those  who 
have  laboured  at  building  up  the  art  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare, and  because  it  is  at  once  evident  before  demonstration  that, 
without  such  provision,  propulsion  would  be  impossible.  But  it 
has  scarcely  been  the  absence  of  this  requisite  that  has  stopped 
the  schemers  in  their  endeavours  to  fly.  If  they  had  found  all 
power  ready  at  their  beck,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
much  use  of  it.  They  would  have  been  kept  back  from  success 
by  the  deficiency  of  a  link  in  the  chain  of  construction.  This 
link  is  the  means  of  making  the  gas- vessel  stiff  enough,  when  of 
proper  length,  to  support  its  own  weight,  and  that  of  the  body 
suspended  to  it,  without  detrimental  alteration  of  its  shape.  If 
the  vessel  could  not  be  made  rigid,  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  it 
long  and  narrow,  and  if  it  was  not  of  such  form,  it  could  not  be 
propelled  with  great  speed.  If,  then,  any  one  of  our  requisites 
could  fairly  be  considered  as  more  essential  than  another  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  rest,  that  of  stiffness  might  claim  the  distinc- 
tion. I  have  already  said  that  the  fulfilment  of  tliis  condition 
has  scarcely  been  attempted  by  any  who  have  speculated  on  the 
subject.     Certainly  none  have  even  made  a  good  suggestion  to 
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this  end,  so  &r  as  I  can  learn.  Many  have  not  seen  the  necessity 
of  the  point.  Those  who  have  treated  the  matter  most  carefully 
seem  to  have  despaired  of  attaining  it. 

Now  this  is  most  assuredly  a  problem  in  itself,  which  will 
require  much  careful  experiment  for  its  complete  solution.  For 
such  experiments  my  object  in  this  chapter  will  be  to  give  some 
hints.  If,  however,  I  was  not  certain  that  I  did  not  see  before 
me  the  road,  clear  and  straight,  to  success  in  this  particular,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  treat  at  all  of  Aerial  Navigation  as  a 
practicable  art.  In  these  days,  when  the  art  of  mechanical  con- 
struction is  receiving  such  remarkable  improvements,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make  will 
be  recognised  as  sound ;  and  that,  after  a  set  of  proper  experiments, 
men  who  could  run  up  the  vast  roofs  of  thin  iron  plate  which 
may  be  seen  at  every  railway  station,  the  great  beehive  of  iron 
rods  and  glass  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  tubular  bridges  in  Wales, 
would  find  it  mere  child^s  play  to  build  gas-vessels  of  serpent  shape, 
of  any  dimensions,  measured  either  in  feet  or  in  thousands  of 
feet,  of  the  stiffness  and  strength  of  solid  timber,  and  of  the  light- 
ness of  feathers. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  good  archer's  bow  strung  ?  If  so, 
did  you  ever  try  to  bend  it  back,  or  to  straighten  it  ?  If  so,  I 
do  not  think  you  succeeded.  If  the  wood  was  not  good,  you  may 
have  broken  it ;  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  material,  not  of  the 
principle  of  its  strength.     It  is  this  property  of  the  bow  which  I 

Fig.  19. 


propose  to  use  for  the  stiffening  of  gas- vessels.  Fig.  19  is  a 
strung  bow,  of  proportions  such  that  it  would  just  include  within 
its  curve  one  half  of  the  longest  section  of  my  provisional 
spheroid  4  |  8.*     It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  if  the  arc  a  b  c 

*  Cririously  enough,  I  find  after  writing  the  above  sentences,  that  the 
proportions  of  this  spheroid  happen  to  be  exactly  those  of  the  best  men's 
bows  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  191  Piccadilly,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information.  The  depth  of  the  arc  measured  from  the 
middle  of  the  strong  bow  to  the  middle  of  the  string  is  5j  inches ;  the 
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be  made  of  reasonably  strong  material,  and  the  cord  a  c  be  strong, 
a  considerable  weight  may  be  hung  at  b  without  altering  the 
form  of  the  bow,  and  that  this  will  be  more  especially  the  case  if 
the  weight  be  distributed  over  a  certain  length  of  the  curve,  as 
from  b  to  b'.  However,  if  the  curve  be  supported  by  a  fulcrum 
at  B,  and  weights  be  hung  at  a,  c,  the  bow  will  be  easily  bent. 
If  now  a  second  bow  be  attached  to  the  first,  so  as  to  be  kept  bent 
by  the  same  string,  but  with  its  convexity  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  in  fig.  20,  the  conditions  of  rigidity  in  the  first  direction 

Fig.  20. 

B 


will  not  be  altered,  but  the  stiffness  of  the  second  bow  A  d  c  will 
now  tend  to  oppose  flexure  in  the  other  sense.  The  weakness  of 
each  bow  will  now  be  corrected  by  the  strength  of  the  other  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If,  then,  sufilcient  strength  can  be 
ensured  in  the  material  of  which  the  bows  (a  B  c,  A  d  c)  are  made, 
the  system  will  be  perfectly  stiff,  in  the  plane  in  which  the  two 
bows  lie  (as  in  the  plane  of  the  paper) ;  and  will  resist  any 
forces  tending  to  bend  the  bows,  either  by  simple  compression, 
applied  at  any  two  opposite  points,  or  by  acting  on  it  as  a  lever 
at  two  outer  points  with  a  fulcruin  between  them. 

This  principle  of  construction  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
which  the  beams  of  balances  and  of  steam-engines  are  made 
inflexible,  in  the  plane  in  which  they  are  subject  to  be  strained. 
And  the  figure  of  our  double  bow  is  very  like  to  the  outline  of 
these  contrivances.  The  absence  of  elastic  tension  in,  and  the 
greater  stiffness  of,  the  material  of  which  these  beams  are  made, 
render  the  bow-string  unnecessary  in  their  case.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  cord  in 
the  apparatus  which  we  are  specially  considering. 

But  the  frame  will  still  be  liable  to  be  bent  in  other  directions 
across  this,  by  forces  acting  as  in  planes  intersecting  that  of  the 

length  of  the  string  from  nock  to  nock  is  5  feet  9  inches,  which  gives  the 
ratio  of  the  semi -minor  axis  to  the  major  axis  ^  exactly. 
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bows  being  equal  to  each  other,  and  oniformlj  distributed,  will 
help  to  sustain  the  different  parts  of  the  circle  against  each  other ; 
and  the  more  of  them  there  are,  the  more  support  will  they  give 
to  the  arch  within.  If,  then,  this  arrangement  be  made,  the 
bowstring  may  be  cast  away,  and  the  system  will  retain  its  form 
and  strength,  and  if  each  bow  be  tied  to  the  circle,  at  the  point 
where  it  rests  against  the  latter,  the  circle  will  supply  the  func- 
tion of  all  the  stays  that  had  been  used  about  the  skeleton — of 
the  bowstring,  of  the  radial  cords,  and  of  the  girdle. 

I  have  considered  the  system  as  made-up  elastic  bows  kept 
stretched,  because  the  forces  which  would  be  acting  on  a  gas- 
yessel  made  in  this  manner,  and  having  a  weight  suspended  about 
its  middle,  would  be  very  similar  to  those  acting  upon  a  stretched 
bow.  If  we  examine  what  the  conditions  of  such  a  gas-vessel 
will  be,  as  respects  the  strain  to  which  it  will  be  liable,  and  the 
directions  in  which  it  will  require  strength,  we  shall  find  that 
there  will,  at  least,  be  no  necessity  for  all  the  bows  being  elastic 
and  tense.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  gas- vessel  of  form  such  as  that 
which  we  are  contemplating  had  no  weight  hanging  to  it,  and 
if  either  it  were  quite  full  of  gas,  or  could  be  kept  with  its  length 
in  the  horizontal  direction,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  change 
its  figure ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  furnish 
it  with  a  framework  of  any  considerable  strength  to  keep  it  in 
shape. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  a  loaded  gas-vessel.  Let 
A  B  be  such  a  vessel.      Let  it  be  half  full  of  gas.     And  let  it  be 

Hg.  23. 

C 


expected  to  bear  a  weight  w,  equal  to  the  entire  rising  power  of 
the  gas,  this  weight  being  suspended  by  a  cord  wc,  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  gas- vessel,  and  brought  down  to  w  on  the 
other  side.  Now  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  point  c  being 
prevented  fix)m  rising,  A  B  will,  if  it  be  flexible,  tend  to  assume 
some  sach  form  as  that  represented  in  fig.  24.       Because  the 
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light  gas  at  a  and  b  will  have  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  rising 
but  the  weight  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it. 

pj^  24  T^®  forces  then  acting  on  the  ma- 

terial of  the  upper  part  of  the  en- 
velope, supposing  it  to  be  kept  in 
form  as  at  a  c  b,  fig.  24,  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  would  be 
exerted  by  its  elasticity  upon  a  bow- 
string, placed  with  its  convexity  up- 
wards, namely,  a  liiling  force  at  A  and  b  and  a  downward 
force  at  c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  acting  on  the  lower 
outline  a  d  b,  fig.  23,  will  be  such  as  are  exerted  on  a  bow  by 
the  arms  of  the  archers  during  the  act  of  bending  it. 

These  considerations  show  us  exactly  what  resisting  powers 
are  requisite  to  be  conferred  on  the  two  parts,  a  c  b  is  already 
dragging  on  the  system  somewhat  as  if  it  were  a  tense  bow ;  it 
therefore  clearly  does  not  require  any  more  elasticity  tending  to 
straighten  it  or  to  reverse  its  flexure ;  it  only  wants  to  be  kept 
bent,  to  have  a  and  b  tied  down,  and  to  have  some  strength  given 
to  it  to  resist  downward  pressure  about  c.  a  d  b,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  elastic  force  to  resist  the  tendency  to  bend  it ;  if, 
then,  A  D  B  be  made  as  a  spring  bow,  having  energy  to  resist 
further  curvature,  and  if  it  be  restrained  from  straightening 
itself  by  stays  acting  like  the  archer's  string,  it  will  keep  itself 
in  form,  and  will  help  to  keep  a  c  b  too  in  proper  curvature. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  at  least  the  upper  bow  of  our  skeleton 
need  not  be  an  elastic  one,  and  that  those  on  each  side  of  it  are  like- 
wise exempt  from  that  necessity,  the  more  decidedly  the  nearer  they 
lie  to  the  back-bone.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  cannot 
equally  dispense  with  this  quality  in  the  lowest  bow  of  the  system. 
If  we  replace  our  bowstring  by  a  single  rigid  ring  within  the 
skeleton  at  its  great  circle,  each  bow  must  be  equal  in  strength 
and  elasticity  to  the  one  opposite  to  it,  as  its  fellow  in  the  pair  ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  derangement  of  the  sym- 
metry of  the  system,  K  therefore  we  have  only  one  ring,  and 
a  c  b  (flg.  23)  is  inelastic,  a  D  B  must  be  inelastic  too.  In  this  case 
then  we  must  find  some  other  way  of  keepu  in  shape 

than  that  represented  in  fig.  22. 

b2 
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Now  the  weight  w,  hanging  by  the  cord  w  c,  carried  over  the 
gas- vessel,  will  act  upon  the  latter  with  a  tendency  to  crush  it  in ; 
the  same  will  be  the  case  if  the  weight,  instead  of  being  hung  by 
one  cord,  is  hung  by  several  that  pass  over  the  gas-vessel  at  different 
points  of  its  length.  The  tendency  is  just  as  with  a  system  of 
elastic  bows,  to  press  the  sides  together.  This  crushing  force 
will  be  resisted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  gas, 
which  presses  equally  in  all  directions  upon  all  points  at  equal 
heights  above  its  lower  surface.  But  a  certain  amount  of  addi- 
tional strength  may  be  requisite  to  keep  the  vessel  in  shape 
under  the  pressure  of  the  weight :  this  will  depend  partly  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  envelope  is  charged,  and  partly  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  load  is  suspended  to  it. 

Further,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if,  instead  of  concentrating  all 
the  strength  of  resistance  of  the  skeleton  in  the  ring-arch  at  its 
great  circle,  we  relieve  it  of  part  of  the  duty,  by  furnishing  the 
framework  at  several  points  in  its  length  with  other  internal 
rings  formed  to  withstand  pressure  from  without,  we  shall  ,have 
all  the  functions  of  the  bowstring  and  other  stays  equally  well 
fulfilled.  And  this  result  will  be  secured  in  a  far  more  conve- 
nient manner  ;  for  not  only  will  the  framework  be  as  effectually 
stiffened  by  this  arrangement  as  by  the  former,  but  the  whole  of 
it,  from  end  to  end,  may  by  this  means  be  made  equally  strong 
to  resist  any  force  tending  to  crush  it  at  any  part.  Besides  this, 
the  first  ring,  not  now  requiring  to  be  so  strong,  may  be  reduced 
in  mass,  and  the  whole  weight  necessary  for  this  part  for  the 
purpose  of  strength  will  now  be  distributed  more  uniformly  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  float;  this  will  further  diminish  the 
tendency  to  turn  up  at  the  ends  by  loading  them  directly  with  a 
part  of  the  burden  which  they  must  help  to  sustain.  Again, 
with  this  construction,  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  lower  bow 
tends  to  straighten  itself,  and  to  distort  the  figure  by  giving  a 
greater  curvature  to  the  upper  outline,  will  now  be  powerfully 
opposed.  For  the  top  bow  may  be  considered  as  a  cord,  strained 
over  rigid  rods,  lying  in  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  rings.  And 
the  lower  bow  cannot  be  straightened  without  stretching  this  cord. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  tapering  of  the  vessel 
towards  each  end,  whioh  mb,  be  ^Tonrable  to  speed, 
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able,  if  the  vessel  is  at  all  fairly  charged  with  gas,  will  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  seen  how  well  a  balloon  maintains  its 
rotundity  when  not  much  more  than  half  full,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  that  hangs  from  it.  There  will  be  very  slight  tendency  to 
compression  lengthways ;  and  this  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  only  strain,  which  we  are  now  combating,  is  that 
tending  to  turn  up  the  ends. 

Now,  if  the  gas-vessel  be  of  a  very  short  shape,  such  as  the 
provisional  spheroid  which  I  have  taken  for  illustration,  and  if 
the  weight  be  distributed  over  the  middle  third  of  its  length,  the 
ends,  if  the  material  were  good,  might  easily  be  made  stiff  enough 
without  any  further  complication  of  the  structure,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lower  bow.  For  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  vertical  section  of  the  ends,  taken  through  the  long  axis 
of  the  vessel,  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  by  such  a  figure  made  of  rigid  rods.  And 
everybody  knows  that  a  triangle  of  rods  forms  a  perfectly  inflex- 
ible framework  if  the  material  is  practically  stiff,  for  such  length 
as  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  Again,  by  multiplying  the 
rings,  the  framework  of  the  ends  may  be  divided  into  a  ntunber 
of  figures,  virtually  equivalent  to  so  many  triangles,  the  length  of 
whose  sides  must  be  less,  the  greater  the  flexibility  of  the  material 
of  which  the  bows  are  made. 

But  if  the  gas- vessel  be  of  a  long  arrow  form,  which  I  beg  to 
be  imderstood  as  advocating,  this  arrangement  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  rigidity.     For,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  give  any  such  tension  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  surface,  by  the  mere  elasticity  of  its  bows,  as  would  enable  it 
to  contribute  much  to  the  stiffness  of  the  system.    Again,  a  great 
part  of  the  length  of  the  figure  would  be  now  cylindrical,  or  of 
a  form  differing  but  little  from  a  cylinder.     Now  it  might  be 
impossible  to  distribute  the  burden  fairly  over  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  gas- vessel,  so  that  the  free  extremities  would  not  pre- 
sent a  section  approaching  to  the  triangular.     In  such  case  a  part 
of  the  gas-vessel  towards  each  end,  beyond  the  outermost  points  to 
which  the  weight  is  slung,  would  be  represented  in  section  by 
a  parallelogram,  which,  of  course,  is  a  flexible  fiyatemi.  .We  jomi^ 
then,  give  to  our  skeleton  some  further  reaomo^ 
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Iict  now  £g.  26  represent  in  elevation  a  part  of  Buch  a 
cylinder,  made  of  iiiat«rials  not  in  themselves  perfectly  rigid. 
It  is  evident  that  the  stifliiegs  or  flexibility  of  the  entire  figure 
depends  upon  that  of  each  of  the  small  rectangles  of  which  the 
■hell  ia  composed.  But  a  parallelogram  admits  of  change  of 
form  to  any  extent  between  the  limits  within  which  the  joints 
can  move.  In  our  case  the  limit  will  be  that  of  the  flexibility  of 
the  material  of  the  longitudinal  rods,  the  pliancy  of  which  will 
^re  to  the  whole  framework  the  same  sort  of  mobUity  as  that 
which  a  parallel  ruler  derives  from  the  freedom  of  ita  joints. 
Xhere  will  be  nothing,  so  far  as  ^ie  part  of  the  framework  is 
concerned,  to  prevent  it  from  assuming  some  such  form  as  that 


A  B 


represented  In  fig.  27,  supposing  the  part  between  die  rings  a  b 
to  be  kept  stiff  by  the  weight  hanging  to  them,  and  the  part  to 
the  right  of  B  to  be  at  liberty  to  bend  upwards.  The  only  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  force  tending  to  produce  this  flexure  will  be 
any  stifi'neas  which  the  material  of  the  long  rods,  1,  2,  3,  &c., 
might  possess,  and  the  inflexibility  of  that  part  of  the  end  of  the 
vessel  where  the  curvature  might  be  sufGcient  to  amount  to  a 
virtual  triangularity  of  the  framework.  This  latter  would  have 
some  slight  effect  in  oppowng  the  flexure  of  the  cylindrical  part, 
because  no  part  of  the  siystem  could  be  bent  without  altering  the 
form  of  the  enda  more  or  less  ;  but  they  would,  of  course,  be 
imable  to  bear,  without  risk  of  rupture,  the  strain  that  would  be 
Arown  upon  them  by  any  considerable  bend  of  the  more  flexible 
tt  of  the  skeleton. 
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We  must,  therefore,  provide  other  means  of  giving  stifEness 
to  the  whole  framework.  This  is,  fortimatelj,  a  very  simple 
af&ir.  The  flexibility  of  the  cylinder  depends  upon  the  play  of 
the  elementary  parallelograms,  of  which  its  shell  is  made  up. 
Conversely,  if  these  can  be  made  rigid,  the  whole  framework  will 
become  perfectly  stiff.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  two 
diagonals  of  a  rectangle  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  that  those  of 
_^  ^  no  parallelogram  of  which  the  angles 

are  not  right  angles  can  be  equal  to 

each  other. 
\   ,  Let,  now,  c,  d,  e,f  (fig.  28),  be 

one  of  the  elementary  parallelograms 

of  our  cylindrical  skeleton ;  for  in- 
stance, the  one  marked  by  the  same  letters  in  figs.  26,  27.  Its 
diameters,  c  0,  df^  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  property  of  the  parallelogram  just  mentioned  that  the 
figure  cannot  be  sliifled  into  any  new  position,  siTth  as  c^d'j  t\f^ 
without  Uie  diameters  ceasing  to  be  equal.  Indeed,  this  change 
cannot  take  place,  as  is  easily  proved,  without  shortening  one  of 
the  diameters  and  lengthening  the  other.  If,  then,  the  opposite 
angles  of  the  rectangle  be  tied  together  by  strong  cords  which 
will  not  admit  of  extension,  it  is  clear  that  the  parallelogram 
cannot  alter  its  form,  because  its  sides  cannot  take  any  new  posi- 
tion without  lengthening  one  of  the  diagonals.  But,  in  the  case 
of  our  gas-vessel,  the  tendency  to  distortion,  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  counteract,  will  only  be  acting  in  one  direction  at 
each  end.  It  is»,  therefore,  only  necessary  for  this  purpose  that 
one  of  the  diagonals,  namely,  the  one  that  runs  upwards  and 
endwards  on  each  side  of  the  part  where  the  downward  force  is 
acting,  need  be  supplied  in  each  of  the  parallelograms.  It  may, 
however,  be  better  to  brace  the  skeleton  in  both  directions  to 
give  it  strength  against  any  accidental  force  tending  to  bend  it  in 
the  other  sense. 

If,  then,  all  the  elementary  parallelograms  of  our  skeleton  are 
firmly  fitted  with  diagonal  braces  on  this  principle,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  figure  will  be  perfectly  stiff,  whether  it  be  cylindrical 
or  tapering.  The  more  it  approaches  to  the  cylindrical  form  the 
more  it  wiU  require  this  bracing,  and  if  it  be  tapering  it  will  still 
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derive  additional  strength  from  this  mode  of  construction.  This 
is  exactly  the  principle  on  which  great  girders  for  bridges  are 
put  together,  and  on  which  the  stability  of  the  splendid  structure 
in  Hyde  Park  depended.  Since,  however,  we  need  only  provide 
for  stiffness  in  a  vertical  plane,  just  as  is  chiefly  necessary  for 
bridge-girders,  we  might  omit  the  diagonal  braces  on  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  figure  ;  for  in  those  parts  the  parallelo-j* 
grams  will  suffer  less  and  less  alteration  of  shape  in  the  bending 
of  the  figure,  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  very  top  or  j<ig,  29. 
bottom  of  the  frame.  The  parallelograms  between  the 
side-ribs  will  sustain  most  of  the  distortion ;  and  on 
their  diagonal  braces  will  mainly  depend  all  the  stiff- 
ness that  can  thus  be  conferred  upon  the  system.  But 
it  will  be  well  not  to  dispense  with  them  in  the  other 
parts,  for  they  will  contribute  generally  to  the  strength 
of  the  figure,  and  in  the  upper  part  especially  will  help 
to  sustain  the  envelope  against  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  gas. 

So  our  skeleton  gas-vessel  now  presents  either  the 
appearance  shown  in  diagram,  fig.  29,  or  that  in  fig.  30, 
according  as  the  parallelograms  are  braced  in  one  or  in  both 
diagonals.  And  its  stiffness  will  now  depend  but  little  upon  the 
stiffness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  but  chiefly  upon 
their  strength   to   resist    rupture.  Fig.  30. 

If,  too,  materials  can  be  found  of 
sufficient    strength    to    bear    the 
striain,  notwithstanding  that  their 
rigidity,  taken  alone,  may  be  slight,  vessels  may  be  constmcted  in 
this  way  of  very  great  length,  yet  well  able  to  retain  their  form. 

But  there  is  yet  another  mode  of  further  enabling  the  figure 
to  resist  the  distortion  to  which  the  gas  lifting  at  the  ends  and 
the  weight  dragging  down  the  middle  will  tend  to  give  rise.  This 
is  the  old  principle  of  the  stay,  so  indispensable  in  naval  engineer- 
ing for  giving  strength  to  the  masts.  This  artifice  in  construc- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  at  least  as  wide  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  aerial 
architecture  as  it  has  had  in  marine.  Sir  G.  Cay  ley  long  ago  * 
pointed  out  the  utility  of  stays  and  braces  in  one  branch  of 

*  Nicholson's  *  Journ.' 
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our  art,  namely,  in  the  extension  of  kite  and  wing-gurfaces,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated  making  it  serve  this 
fundamental  requisite  of  ensuring  length  in  the  gas-vessels.  Its 
application  to  the  present  purpose  is  extremely  simple.  Let  d  e 
(fig.  31)  be  a  light  stiff  rod  firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 


skeleton  about  its  middle  or  at  its  thickest  part ;  and  let  it  be 
secured  in  its  place  by  stays,  E f,  eg,  eh,  etc.,  running  from  its 
lower  end  to  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  the  gas-vessel,  not  far 
from  its  base,  as  the  mast  of  a  ship  is  fixed  by  its  stays.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  cords  e  a,  e  b,  will,  if  the  longitudinal  ribs  of 
the  skeleton  are  strong  enough  to  resist  a  slight  tendency  to  com- 
press them  endwise,  oppose  to  the  up-turning  of  the  ends  a  resis- 
tance limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  cords  and  of  the  mast 
D  E.  Of  course  any  number  of  intermediate  stays  may  be  stretched 
from  E  to  other  points  of  the  gas- vessel  between  e  d  and  e  a  or  e  b. 
The  tendency  of  the  two  ends  to  distortion  will,  in  fact,  neutralise 
each  other.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  gas- vessel,  the  greater 
must  be  the  length  of  the  mast  d  e,  to  enable  it  to  give  resistance 
to  the  ends  A  b.  I  shall,  however,  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 
mode  of  suspension  of  the  boat  or  man-vessel,  show  how,  in  the 
case  at  least  of  short  gas-vessels,  such  as  our  4  |  8  spheroid, 
another  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  sprit  or  mast,  as  a  sustainer  for  the  stays. 

But  if  the  gas- vessel  be  of  very  great  length,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  mast  E  d  long  enough  for  this  service  without 
increasing  its  size  and  consequently  its  weight,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  on  it  sufficient  strength  to  free  it  from  liability  to 
fracture.  However,  this  same  end  may  be  secured  by  increasing 
the  ntunber  of  masts,  and  placing  them  at  proper  intervals  along 
the  length  of  the  gas-vessel.     For  instance,  let  a  b  (fig.  32)  be  a 
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gas-vessel  constructed  in  the  maimer  I  have  described,  and  of 
such  proportions  that  its  length  is  twelve  times  its  greatest 
thickness,  being  made  of  two  half-prolate  spheroids  and  of  the 


Fig.  32. 


form  that  would  be  represented  in  the  notation  I  have  adopted 
as  8  I  16.  Let  d  be  the  point  of  its  lower  outline,  that  lies  exactly 
under  its  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  let  the  weight  be  distributed 
longitudinally  over  a  portion  of  the  gas-vessel  equal  to  one-third 
of  its  length,  d  being  the  middle  point  of  the  length  so  weighted. 
Let  E  F  be  the  lower  outline  of  so  much  of  the  vessel.  All  that 
portion  of  the  gas-vessel  that  is  boimded  below  by  E  f  will  of 
course  be  sufficiently  stiff,  being  kept  so  by  the  weight  which  is 
attached  to  it.  The  end-limbs  E  A,  F  b,  are  all  that  can  require 
to  be  furnished  with  additional  means  of  rigidity.  These  may 
be  stayed  down  by  cords,  A  G,  i  G,  B  H,  L  h,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  was  indicated  for  the  shorter  vessel,  to  the  two  rods,  E  G, 
F  H,  fixed  at  the  boundaries  of  the  stiffer  part  of  the  system,  these 
masts  being  braced  back  to  D  or  to  any  other  points  between 
them,  or  to  the  extremities  of  each  other. 

Further,  these  masts  and  stays  may  be  multiplied  along  the 
whole  length  of  a  very  long  arrow-shaped  gas-vessel,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  33.  The  masts  will,  of  course,  be  required  to  be 
stayed  sideways  to  give  them  strength ;  I  have  not  represented 
the  side-stays  in  the  diagram,  as  they  would  complicate  the 
sketch.    It  will  be  seen  that  these  interlacing  braces,  f  d,  G  m,  d  n, 

Fig.  33. 


G  E,  etc.,  must  give  to  the  skeleton  all  the  stiffness  in  one  direction 
of  a  long  girder.  The  system  will  be  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  longitudinal  cord,  F  G  H  i  E,  stretched  along  the 
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lower  ends  of  the  masts,  and  fastened  to  each  of  them.  In  fact, 
the  herring-bone  system  of  sprits  and  stays  running  along  the 
belly  of  the  vessel  may  be  considered  as  a  great  girder-beam, 
having  to  perform  exactly  the  same  function  as  one  of  the  com- 
pound beams  that  supported  the  roof  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  girder  resting  on  the  gas  or 
on  the  air  at  a  and  b,  and  having  to  support  a  share  of  the  weight 
suspended  at  d  e. 

The  gas-vessel  thus  constructed  is  represented  in  section  by 
fig.  34,  CAD  being  the  vessel  itself,  A  b  being  the  sprit,  B  c,  B  d, 
the  side  stays.  The  same  amount  of  firmness  might  be  given  to  the 
uprights  by  separating  each  rod,  as  it  were,  into  the  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  as  in  fig.  35.  In  this  mode  the  stays  would  be  dispensed 
Fig.  84.  with,  and  the  props  a  b,  b  c,  would         _. 

have  an  advantage  in  their  mode  of 
fixing  them  to  the  framework,  for 
they  would  admit  of  being  bound 
by  their  feet,  which  would  bend  out- 
wards to  the  ring- ribs  of  the  skeleton, 
side  to  side,  whereas  a  b,  standing 
vertically  on  the  ring,  could  not  be  so 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
simply,  fastened  in  its  place. 

It  might  be  found  advisable  to  stiffen  the  vessel  in  the  other 
direction,  so  as  to  prevent  its  ends  from  bending  downwards,  and 
from  causing  the  back  to  bow  upwards ;  but  this  could  only 
occur  if  the  vessel  were  charged  with  but  a  small  proportion  of 
gas,  and  had  a  weight  hung  to  its  ends.  This  purpose  would,  of 
course,  be  secured  by  fitting  the  vessel  with  an  exactly  similar 
system  of  sprits  and  stays  along  its  upper  side.  Of  this  latter 
application  of  the  stay  principle  on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  a  hint 
may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  Meusnier's  proposed  eggoon,  given 
in  M.  Mongers  work.^  But  what  useful  purpose  they  could  serve 
in  this  short  vessel  is  not  very  apparent.  M.  Jullien,  too,  as 
would  appear  from  the  sketch  of  his  long  gas-vessel  in  the 
French  newspaper,^   seems  to  have  had  some  stays  about  his 

*  Monge,  'Etudes,'  PI.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

*  '  L'lUustration,'  November  lc-22,  1850. 
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apparatus,  but  in  the  print  they  are  represented  on  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  just  where  they  would  be  of  least  use.  There  is  no  sign 
of  girder  braces  for  keeping  the  vessel  stiff,  to  resist  the  distor- 
tion which  its  own  buoyancy  would  entai]  upon  it ;  and  without 
these  his  beautiful  apparatus  would  certainly  be  useless  in 
practice. 

When  the  gas-vessel  is  made  of  metal  plate,  or  of  other 
material  in  similar  form,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness, 
such  as  gutta-percha,  etc.,  it  may,  of  course,  be  furnished  with 
the  sprits  and  ties,  in  the  same  girder  fashion  that  I  have  described 
as  specially  suited  to  strengthen  the  bamboo  framework.  But 
another  mode  of  stiffening  is  specially  applicable  to  structures 
built  of  plates.  They  may  be  furnished  with  a  keel  or  backbone 
or  both,  made  of  metal  plates  riveted  or  otherwise  fastened 
together  so  as  to  form  tubes  of  rectangular  section,  which  may 
be  further  strengthened  by  dividing  them  into  cells  along  their 
upper  sides,  which  would  have  to  sustain  a  thrusting  or  crushing 
force.  This  is  the  famous  device  applied  by  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Fairbairn  to  the  stiffening  of  the  great  tubular  bridges,  and 
by  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  giving  strength  to  the  arms  of  cranes  for 
lifting  burdens ;  ^  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  used  in 
locomotive  aerial  architecture,  as  it  has  been  successfully  applied 
by  these  great  poets  in  the  stationary  branch  of  the  same  art. 

This  method,  then,  I  believe  will  afford  a  complete  solution 
of  the  problem  of  stiffness.  The  braces  and  sprits  will,  of  course, 
add  something  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  vessel  at  high 
velocities ;  but  this  will  be  very  slight,  for  the  rods  will  be  but 
thin,  and  may  be  broad  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
vessel  and  narrow  towards  its  width ;  this  form  will  give  them 
greater  strength  in  the  direction  in  which  they  will  require  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
their  progress. 

I  now  cOme  to  the  question  of  material.  Having  occupied  so 
many  pages  in  the  treatment  of  the  method,  I  shall  not  give 
much  space  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  A  few  words,  indeed, 
will  give  one  answer  to  the  question — What  is  all  this  to  be  built 
oi  ?     Bamboo  and  metal  wire.     Zinc  iron  wire  for  cheap  rough- 

>  « Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  liv.  p.  382. 
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working  vessels ;  steel  gilt  for  the  dandy  craft  that  will  carry 
her  Majesty's  mails  to  all  the  islands  of  the  world.  The  varieties 
of  the  bamboo  which  grow  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  have  been 
through  countless  centuries  doing  much  service  for  the  Chinese 
and  other  nations  whom  we  regard  as  our  inferiors.  Multi^irious 
as  are  the  uses  to  which  this  magnificent  product  is  put  in  China, 
they  have  not,  probably,  yet  found  for  it  its  true  destiny.  The 
hollow  cane  is  a  vast  natural  quill,  of  which  flight  is,  I  think, 
quite  evidently  the  true  and  appointed  purpose.  It  probably 
combines  lightness  with  strength  in  a  greater  degree  than  does 
any  other  structure  or  substance  in  creation.  The  rattan  or  solid 
cane  will  probably  also,  by  virtue  of  its  toughness,  find  its  uses 
in  aerial  architecture. 

The  longitudinal  ribs  of  our  gas-vessels  will  be  made  of 
bamboo  rods,  of  such  thickness  as  may  be  required,  and  bound 
together  end  to  end  accordingly.  Marine  glue,  of  course,  will 
lend  its  aid  in  making  joints.  Bamboo  rods  may  be  had  of  any 
thickness,  t  believe,  from  two  feet  to  two  lines  in  diameter ;  but 
they  are  so  little  used  as  yet  in  this  country,  that  we  may  be 
said  to  know  almost  nothing  about  the  extent  of  their  capa- 
bilities. The  same  material  will,  of  course,  furninh  the  strong 
rings  which  are  to  support  the  framework  against  lateral  pres- 
sure. For  this  purpose  in  the  larger  vessels  they  will  probably 
be  bound  together  in  bundles,  and  perhaps  further  strengthened 
with  metal  tubes.  If  the  bows  or  longitudinal  ribs  have  not 
much  spring  given  to  them,  with  a  tendency  to  contract  the 
breadth  of  the  vessel,  the  rings  may  be  put  on  upon  the  outside 
as  hoops,  to  which  the  ribs  must  be  firmly  tied  within  at  every 
crossing.  The  cross  bracings  of  the  parallelogram-spaces  between 
the  ribs  will  be  of  the  lightest  and  strongest  cord  that  can  be  got. 
Wire  and  wire-string  wiU  claim  to  serve  this  end,  perhaps  rattans 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  projecting  sprits  and  stays 
for  stiffening  the  whole  will,  of  course,  be  of  bamboo,  and  of 
wire-rope  or  silk,  or  other  fine  strong  cord. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gas- 
vessel  there  will  be  a  strong  outward  pressure  exerted  by  the 
gas ;  while  at  the  bottom  the  weight  hanging  to  the  vessel  will 
have  a  certain  tendency  to  crush  the  sides  together.     This  indi* 
cates  that  the  diagonal  bracings  of  the  parallelograms  must  be 
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made  as  strong  as  possible  at  top,  and  supported  by  girth- cords 
running  directly  across  the  top,  binding  the  bows  together.  At 
bottona  the  circular  ribs  or  rings  will  require  to  be  strengthened, 
to  enhance  their  outward  resistance,  and  to  enable  us  to  keep  the 
bow-rods  apart. 

No  doubt  the  reader  is  saying — '  But  all  this  weighs  heavily 
— is  a  monstrous  tax  on  buoyant  gas.'  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  more  weight,  too,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  alluded,  must  be  added  to  the  gas-vessel — our  art  is 
hopeless  without  it.  Besides,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  remember 
that  a  balloon-net  is  no  slight  weight,  and  yet,  being  necessary 
for  balloons,  it  is  used.  The  stiff  framework  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  this  flexible  apparatus ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  rigid  netting 
instead  of  a  pliable,  a  heavier  one  certainly.  But  again  I  must 
remind  the  reader  that,  with  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
weight,  the  power  of  sustaining  it  is  increased ;  and  that  the 
more  this  stiffening  framework  is  extended,  the  more  capabilities 
has  our  vessel  of  buoying  it  up,  and  that  without  any  increase  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  For,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  every 
addition  to  the  length  of  the  gas-vessel  is  not  only  probablv  so 
much  added  to  the  aptitude  for  speed,  but  an  undeniable  clear 
gain  in  lifting  power  of  the  whole  buoyancy  of  the  gas  contained 
in  the  additional  length.  Of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  floating 
power  so  obtained  is  to  lift  the  vessel  which  holds  it.  If  for 
every  elementary  portion  of  the  length  of  the  gas-vessel  (except 
at  the  very  ends,  where  this  cannot  hold  good),  the  weight  of 
the  shell  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  same  length  of  it  as  hydrogen  and  its  weight 
as  air,  the  vessel  will  be  buoyant,  and  the  residue  of  its  floating 
power  may  be  applied  to  neutralising  the  weight  of  an  additional 
burden.  But  more  than  this  is  necessary,  for  the  vessel  must  be 
able  to  rise  to  great  heights  in  the  air  without  loss  of  gas,  which 
must  therefore  have  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  within  the 
vessel.  So  the  cubic  contents  must  not  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  buoyancy,  but  only  a  fraction  of  them,  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  height  to  which  it  may  be  desired  to  be  able  to  rise. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  calculation  as  to  what  the  weight 
of  such  a  gas- vessel  as  I  have  suggested  would  hSy  beoftOfle.  firstlv. 
it  must  be  heavier  yet,  there  is  more  to  be  added  t 
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inflated  envelope,  or  a  little  less,  pass  through  it  from  end  to 
end,  and  through  the  material  of  the  envelope,  at  the  extreme 
points  at  which  the  cloth  or  other  texture  must  be  fixed  to  it, 
airtight.  The  envelope  being  now  placed  within  the  shell,  the 
two  ends  of  the  cord  should  pass  through  holes  in  the  extreme 
points  of  the  shell,  and  the  head  of  the  envelope  being  drawn  up 
to  the  head  of  the  skeleton,  should  be  secured  firmly  in  its  place. 
The  other  end  of  the  cord  at  the  stem  point  being  hauled  tight, 
the  other  extremity  of  the  envelope  will  be  pulled  up  to  the  end 
of  the  skeleton,  and  the  rope  being  kept  stretched  will  not  only 
keep  the  envelope  in  its  place  without  putting  any  strain  upon 
the  texture,  but  itself  acting  as  a  string  to  all  the  bows  of  the 
frame,  passing  as  it  does  through  the  axis  of  the  vessel  from  end 
to  end,  will  help,  if  the  bows  have  any  elasticity,  to  give  firmness 
to  the  whole  structure. 

However,  when  the  vessel  is  very  long,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  have  more  than  one  gas-bag  in  the  interior  of  the  frame. 
This  arrangement  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
the  gas  from  all  running  to  the  end  of  the  system  in  case  of  a  pitch 
or  plunge  of  the  vessel,  and  of  enabling  the  stiffness  of  the  whole 
structure  to  be  further  secured  by  internal  bracings  at  the  part 
between  the  gas-envelopes. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  build  the 
skeletons  for  gas-vessels  of  large  size  of  metallic  tubes  instead  of 
bamboo.  For  the  larger  the  scale  of  the  structure,  the  less  is 
extreme  lightness  essentially  requisite  in  the  materials.  This 
brings  me  to  a  point  on  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
touch. 

I  spoke,  in  my  chapter  on  the  envelope-stuffs,  of  making  the 
outer  covering  of  the  gas- vessel  of  metal  plate.'  This  to  a  certain 
extent  anticipated  a  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  here.  For  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  entire  shell  of  the  gas- vessel  were  constructed 
of  such  solid  material,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  stiffness 
would  be  already  secured ;  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  such 
case  would  be  to  strengthen  the  metal  with  a  few  ribs  and  hoops, 
and  with  a  good  system  of  herring-bone  braces  and  stays  along 
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its  lower  Hide.  Witliin,  there  would  be  no  envelope,  but  a  hori- 
zontal diaphragm  attached  all  round  to  its  equatorial  line.  The 
aame  remarks  apply  of  course  to  gas-yeaaels  made  of  any  other 
rigid  texture,  sach  as  gutta-percha  or  pasteboard.  A  shell  made 
of  such  materials  as  these  may  be  said  to  contain  within  its  own 
substance  the  braces  and  ribe,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  give  to 
a  skeletoD  Htructure  the  firmness  and  stiffness  of  a  continuous 
texture.  But  these  solid  tissues,  such  as  plates  of  metal  and 
gutta-percha,  &c,  must  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  sufficiently 
light ;  and  then  their  strength  o£  rigidity  becomes  much  reduced. 
Experiment  only  citn  decide  in  what  proportions  of  size  and 
thickness  the  materials  to  which  I  have  referred  can  be  used. 
Experiments  were  necessary  to  ascertain  how  the  tubular  bridges 
were  best  tc  he  built,  after  the  material  and  tlie  chief  principles 
of  structure  were  aettied. 

This,  then,  explains  how  I  would  secure  stiffness  for  the  gas- 
vesaela  of  air-craft  to  be  navigated  with  boats.  For  the  simpler 
case  of  solitary  flying,  the  mode  of  structure  admits  of,  and  per- 
haps requires,  considerable  modification.  In  the  first  place,  such 
extreme  velocily  as  will  be  demanded  for  air-cruft  proper,  at 
least  for  those  intended  for  human  transit,  will  not  be  generally 
Bought  by  gentlemen  enjoying  the  exercise  o£  flight  as  a  recre- 
ation, or  by  travellers  on  a  flying  tour.  Therefore  such  strength 
wjll  not  be  essential  in  the  structure  of  the  floats  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  second  place,  since  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  the  appa- 
ratus as  small  as  possible,  it  must  be  nindo  in  tlie  aimplest  and 
lightest  manner,  that  it  may  be  buoyant  when  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, without  being  of  any  very  great  size.  Again,  ihe  reduction 
in  size  ia  favoured  by  these  considerations : — Firstly,  no  extra 
weight  will  be  required  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  buoyancy, 
for  the  flights  will  not  be  required  to  be  of  great  length,  so  that 
variations  in  this  respect  need  not  he  guarded  against ;  secondly, 
the  whole  weight  being  suspended  by  itself,  and  not  liable  to 
shift,  the  balance  of  level  will  require  no  contrivance  for  preserving 
it ;  thirdly,  it  wOl  net  usually  be  requisite  to  mount  to  any  con- 
siderable height  in  the  air,  so  that  the  gas-vessel  may  be  charged 
nearly,  or  quite  full,  at  starting,  and  no  extra  size  and  wei 
I  need  be^iven  to  it  with  the  view  of  allowing  for  expansio" 
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I  would  propose  in  this  case,  neither  to  have  an  outer  shell 
for  stiffening,  nor  to  make  the  envelope  itself  of  rigid  materials ; 
but  to  make  the  gas- vessel  of  flexible  material,  such  as  oil- 
gummed  linen,  or  caoutchouc  silk,  and  to  stiffen  it  in  the  manner 
I  will  now  proceed  to  describe.  The  common  umbrella  embodies 
all  the  further  hints  for  this  purpose  which  are  not  provided  hj 
the  bow  and  string,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  for  illus- 
tration. I  would  build  my  envelope  upon  a  framework  which, 
being  within  it,  should  give  it  all  the  stiffness  and  firmness 
requisite  for  the  duty  it  has  to  perform. 

The  skeleton  should  consist  of  a  set  of  flexible  bows  of  light 
cane,  of  whalebone,  or  of  steel,  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  represented  in  the  diagram,  fig.  21.  Their  extreme  ends 
should  be  jointed  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  on  hinges  in  a 
strong  wooden  or  metal  disc,  one  for  each  of  the  two  sets  of  ends, 
just  large  enough  to  allow  the  bows  to  move  freely  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  To  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
hinge-discs  must  be  fixed  one  end  of  a  wire-rope,  or  other  cord, 
strong  enough  to  keep  all  the  bows  curved,  and  longer  by  some 
feet  than  the  bows  when  straight.  The  other  hinge-disc  must 
have  a  hole  through  its  centre,  and  in  this  hole  must  be  fixed  a 
strong  metal  cylinder  tube  about  a  foot  long,  a  piece  of  gun- 
barrel  for  instance,  of  calibre  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  long 
bow-string  to  pass  freely  through  it,  polished  on  its  concave  sur- 
face, and  slightly  bell-mouthed  at  its  inner  end.  The  free  end  of 
the  bow-string  being  passed  through  this  tube  from  the  inner  side 
must  be  pulled,  while  the  bows,  which  must  not  require  much 
force  to  bend  them,  are  drawn  outwards  about  the  middle  of 
their  length,  to  make  them  convex.  The  card  must  be  tightened 
up  tiU  the  bows  are  so  fiir  bent  as  to  form,  between  the  deepest 
points  of  each  pair,  a  breadth  equal  to  the  intended  thii  kness  of 
the  gas- vessel,  and  must  be  fixed  at  such  length  to  the  tube  end 
of  the  framework.  These  bows  must  then  be  bent  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  intended  figure ;  any  required  curve  may  of  course 
be  given  to  them  by  thickening  them,  or  reducing  their  sub- 
stance and  so  altering  their  stiffness,  at  any  given  part  of  their 
length.  When  they  are  once  properly  adjusted  in  this  manner, 
they  will  of  themselves  take  the  required  form  at  any  future 
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time  as  wooa  as  tbey  are  sftrmig.     Wben  so  iu*  prepared,  each 
most  be  gjrmmetncaD j  tied  to  its  next  neighbonr  b j  strong  cords, 
at  points  taken  at  certain  regnlar  distances  alcmg  the  length  of 
the  figure ;  so  that  eadi  soch  cord  being  continued  round  the 
whole  figure,  and  tied  to  each  bow  at  the  point  where  it  croeses 
each,  shall  form  a  circular  girth,  preroitiog  the  entire  system 
firom  expanding  bejond  the  limit  so  prescribed,  <and   keeping 
each  rib  at  the  proper  distance  from  those  on  each  side  of  it. 
If  another  set  of  diagonal  cords  be  added,  as  in  figs.  29,  30, 
additional  strength  and  stifiness  will  be  given  to  the  frame  when 
strung.     When  the  bows  are  extended,  these  cords  will  be  loose 
and  will  have  no  effect  on  the  system,  but  when  they  are  bent 
they  will  act  as  hoops  maintaining  the  whole  in  form.     The  bow- 
string will  keep  the  system  up  to  its  convexity ;  the  girths  will 
prevent  it  from  exceeding  the  proper  curvature.     Next  the  bow- 
string must  be  cut,  just  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  tube 
from  within  the  skeleton,  and  the  two  ends  so  formed  must  be 
attached  each  to  one  end  of  a  metal  rod,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
of  such  thickness  as  just  to  pass  through  the  metal  tube  iu  the 
nozzle  of  the  frame.     The  fore  end  of  this  rod  must  be  a  little 
conical,  and  its  fore  half  should  be  topped  with  a  screw,  and  the 
after  or  inner  half  should  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  polished 
so  as  to  fit  the  tube,  as  the  plunger  of  an  air-pump  fits  the  barrel. 
Over  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  a  perforated  cap  or  nut, 
which  turns  freely  on  the  tube,  but  has  on  its  inner  surface  a 
screw  thread  which  exactly  fits  that  of  the  rod.     The  free  end  of 
the  bow-string  being  now  passed  through  the  tube  and  nut,  and 
being  hauled  up  till  the  beak  of  the  rod  passes  out  through  the 
nozzle  tube,  the  nut  being  turned  will  secure  it  at  once,  and  by 
screwing  up  the  nut,  the  string  may  be  drawn  tight,  and  the 
whole  framework  made  firm. 

The  structure  of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  section  in 
fig.  36.  A  B,  c  D,  the  ends  of  two  of  the  bows,  with  their  hinge- 
joints  at  A  and  c  on  the  hinge-disc  a  c.  e  f,  the  tube  bell- 
mouthed  at  E  to  favour  the  entrance  of  k  l,  the  stopper-rod, 
which  is  screwed  towards  K,  polished  towards  l.  g  k,  l  p,  the 
bow-string,  H  the  screw-nut.  The  uses  of  this  part  of  the  system 
wiU  be  evident  presently. 
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The  bow-string  being  now  hauled  tight,  the  rod  screwed  in 
its  place,  and  the  whole  skeleton  thus  locked  into  rigidity,  the 


gas- vessel  must  be  built  upon  it.  This  may  be  done  of  course 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  best,  perhaps,  would  be  (supposing 
the  envelope  to  be  made  of  linen- web  varnished  with  linseed  oil- 
gum,  or  of  gasproof  silk)  to  make  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  as 
many  longitudinal  gores  as  there  are  bows,  and  to  arrange  the 
seam  between  each  pair  of  gores  along  the  line  of  one  of  the 
bows,  to  which  it  should  be  attached  throughout  its  whole  length. 
This  latter  part  of  the  construction  will  require  to  be  done  with 
care,  to  avoid  throwing  any  strain  on  the  texture ;  this  may  be 
secured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 
The  only  points  that  require  notice  are,  that  the  beak  of  the 
envelope  must  be  carried  over  the  hinge-plate  a  c,  where  it  must 
be  strengthened  so  as  to  protect  it  from  chafing,  and  down  to  the 
tube  F  E,  to  which  it  must  be  closely  joined  all  round,  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  gastight;  and  that  the  gores  should  be  of  double 
thickness  at  the  part  which  is  intended  to  be  the  upper  side  of 
the  vessel. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  when  the  envelope  is  full,  and  the 
frame  set,  the  rod  K  L,  fitting  tightly  into  the  nozzle  tube  F  E, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  well  oiled  and  luted,  will  form  a  perfect 
stopper  to  the  vessel.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  no  air 
entered  at  the  nozzle  while  the  vessel  was  being  filled  with  gas ; 
for  of  course  the  bows  would  only  be  expanded  gradually  as  the 
gas  is  poured  in.  This,  however,  will  be  very  easily  managed 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  instance,  by  keeping  the  nozzle  imder 
water,  or  by  attaching  to  it  a  hose  which  shall  be  filled  with 
water,  and  through  which  the  end  of  the  bow-string  shall  pass. 

One  o£  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construction  for  small 
vessels  will  be,  that  the  whole  apparatus,  when  out  of  use,  can  be 
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oomprened  into  the  ferm  of  a  long^  thin  packAiie.  of  the  length  of 
the  straightened  bows  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  folded  envelope. 
Such  a  vesBely  when  full  and  tight,  would  exhibit  an  appearzuic^ 
precisely  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  a  stretched  umbrella.  Of 
course,  the  same  mode  of  construction  is  equally  applicable  to 
Teasels  for  associate  rowing,  or  for  mechanical  pmpulsion.  In- 
deed, I  would  reoooimend  that  the  first  experimental  vessels, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  build  as  cheaply  and  as  small  as 
possible,  should  be  built  in  this  manner.  Bv  cliLs  method  5ulE- 
cient  stifEness  will  be  giTen  to  vessels  of  no  iireat  iemrth,  and,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  some  of  our  other  requisites  will  be  equally 
satisfied  by  the  svne  arrangemeniL  Some  additional  appliances 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  vessel  constructed  on  the  tun- 
brella-bow  plan,  to  support  a  burden  suspended  ro  it.  But  this 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  another  place. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  &r  the  consideration  of  our  next 
coodioon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONDITION   4. — THE   GAS- VESSEL   MUST   BE   FIRM,   NOT  YIELDING 

TO   THE   PRESSURE   OF   THE   AIR. 

The  tediousness  of  the  last  chapter  will  be  somewhat  compen- 
sated by  the  brevity  of  the  present  one,  of  which,  indeed,  the  chief 
work  has  been  done  in  the  pages  just  concluded. 

In  the  case  of  the  envelope  stretched  upon  a  skeleton  framing, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  ;  the  head  of  the  vessel  is,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  the  bows  are  bent,  as  firm  as  the  material  will  admit 
of  being  made,  and  ready  to  face  without  yielding  any  resistance 
which  the  material  is  strong  enough  to  withstand. 

If  the  gas-vessel  is  made  of  solid  materials,  such  as  metal 
plate,  gutta-percha,  or  papier-mach^,  of  course  the  same  pro- 
perty of  firmness  is  equally  secured  for  it,  without  any  further 
arrangement.  For  the  head  of  the  vessel  will,  whatever  be  its 
form,  be  of  the  nature  of  an  arch  or  vault,  calculated  to  meet 
any  external  pressure  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  with 
the  most  effectual  resistance. 

Should  the  bows  {^bovs,^  I  mean,  not  '5ws')  of  the  vessels  built 
on  either  of  these  fashions  require  any  further  strengthening,  it 


may  be  given  to  them  thus,  cad  (fig.  S7)  being  the  curved 
outline  of  the  prow,  A  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  axis,  let  a  b 
be  a  sprit  fixed  at  a,  and  let  stays  B  c,  B  E,  B  F,  b  D,  radiate  from 
its  end  b,  to  points  symmetrically  arranged  on  a  circle  girdling 
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the  head  of  the  vessel  about  the  part  where  it  requires  support. 
To  these  points  the  stays  must  be  firmly  attached.  They  must 
be  furnished  with  one  of  the  hundred  possible  contrivances  for 
tightening  them,  each  and  all,  at  will.  If  they  were  attached  at 
B  to  a  piece  of  tube  as  are  the  struts  of  an  umbrella  frame,  the 
tube  being  moveable  on  the  rod  at  pleasure,  and  admitting  of 
being  fixed  in  its  place  by  a  screw,  the  tension  of  the  whole 
might  be  regulated  at  pleasure  to  a  nicety.  In  the  case  of  the 
flexible  bows  with  the  envelope  stretched  on  them,  the  tube  E  f 
(fig.  36),  being  sufliciently  lengthened,  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  rod  ab  (fig.  37),  and  the  stays,  being  each  attached  to  one 
of  the  bows,  would  aid  the  bow-string  in  keeping  the  figure  in 
9hape.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  cords  b c,  be,  &c., 
were  covered  with  a  cone  of  canvas  resting  on  them,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  the  vessel  (unless  the  curvature  of  the  prow 
be  very  sharp,  in  which  case  the  beak-stays  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  required  at  all)  would  be  diminished.  The  form  indeed 
thus  presented — a  cone  capping  a  spheroidal  figure — is,  under 
certain  proportions,  Newton's  theoretical  solid  of  least  resistance.* 
But  this  point  would  be  determined  by  the  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  which  would  be  made  according  to  the  sug~ 
gestions  given  in  a  former  chapter. 

In  the  remaining  case,  which  will  probably  be  the  commonest, 
of  gas- vessels  in  which  the  envelope  is  provided  with  an  outer 
skeleton  shell,  constructed  according  to  the  method  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  means  of  furnishing  it  with  the  requisite 
outward  firmness  are  simple  and  obvious.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  cover  the  fi'amework  with  a  continuous  web  stretched  over 
it,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  which  it  will  meet 
with  from  the  air.  The  network  of  bamboo  will  thus  be  con- 
verted into  an  outer  envelope,  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  can  be 
desired.  The  opposing  pressure  of  the  air  acts,  of  course, 
directly  only  on  the  front  part  of  the  gas-vessel ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  only  at  the  fore-quarters  and  bows  that  the  outer  cover- 
ing will  be  necessary  as  a  shield.  But  it  will  be  requisite  to 
invest  the  whole  of  the  skeleton-shell  with  a  hide  or  enclosing 

*  See  *  Principia/  Lib.  II.  Prop.  iv.  Scholium. 
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membrane,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  receive,  especially 
on  the  surface  of  its  stern,  the  static  fluid  pressure  of  the  air 
from  behind,  and  to  transmit  this  force  forward  to  the  rest  of 
the  system.  Of  course  this  duty  could  not  be  fulfilled  at  all  by 
the  open  framework,  nor  by  the  flexible  envelope  without  de- 
rangement of  its  form  and  position.  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
as  will  soon  be  shown,  for  making  the  outer  covering  continuous 
and  entire. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is — Of  what  material 
must  this  covering  be  made  ?  Any  kind  of  strong  cloth,  silk, 
canvas,  linen,  or  cotton  will  fulfil  the  condition  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Thin  metallic  plate,  gutta-percha  sheeting,  papier- 
mache  or  pasteboard,  or  even  thin  wood,  would  answer  the 
purpose,  but  scarcely  any  substance  would  answer  so  well  as 
woven  cloth.  The  woody  fibre  of  our  own  flax  or  hemp  will 
serve  us  here  better,  I  believe,  than  any  other  product  we  could 
apply.  But  before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  enquire  what  other  functions  this  shell  may  be  made  to  fulfil. 
If  certain  materials  would  be  more  suited  than  others  to  enhance 
its  utility  in  other  respects,  our  choice  would  be  fixed  upon  them. 
Now  such  a  gas- vessel  as  we  are  contemplating  is  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  structure  for  out-of-doors  work,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  a  ship.  It  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  stand  all  weathers  with- 
out wearing  out  very  rapidly  under  regular  use.  It  should 
therefore  be  tolerably  strong.  It  must  be,  of  course,  as  light  as 
is  consistent  with  strength.  Though  the  outer  shell  need  not 
be  of  delicate  materials,  and  though  there  is  Tio  reason  for 
guarding  the  integrity  of  its  texture  with  any  peculiarly  jealous 
tenderness,  it  will  contain  within  it  one  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
system,  the  precious  gas-envelope,  which  will  be  made  with 
much  solicitude  of  materials  that  may,  perhaps,  be  very  costly, 
and  to  which  any  injury  would  be  productive  of  the  gravest 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  danger.  This  case,  therefore,  will 
be  able  to  act  the  important  part  of  protector  and  preserver  of 
the  envelope.  Not  only  can  it  be  made  to  shield  it  from  injury 
by  mechanical  violence,  but  to  shelter  it  from  the  injurious 
influences  of  alternate  rain,  snow,  sunshine,  and  drying  wind. 
No  sooner  does  such  a  function  as  this  become  possible,  than  it 
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is  also  necessary.  Indeed,  I  regard  this  as  one  'of  tbe  most 
important  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  mode  of  briilding 
air-craft  which  I  propose.  The  aerial  architect  and  navigator 
will  have,  as  one  of  tbeii  cbief  duties,  to  provide  for  tbe  careful 
nursing  of  the  delicate  envelope.  So  long  as  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  this  life-maintaining  membrane  open  to  all  the  destructive 
influences  wliich  are  continually  threatening  its  safety  when  it  is 
free  in  the  air,  it  is  useless  to  bestow  upon  its  first  eonstruction 
all  the  care  which  may  ao  easily  be  given  to  it,  wliich  is  ho 
requisite  in  any  serious  attempt  to  use  hydrogen  in  aerin!  navi- 
gation, and  which  may  all  be  wastfid  by  the  rough  handling  of 
a  single  gale.  But  when  it  may  be  guarded  on  every  side  from 
the  inclement  touches  of  wind  and  weather,  as  well  as  from  the 
severer  violence  of  accidental  shocts,  it  becomes  imperatively 
requiaite  to  provide  it  with  the  most  effectual  protection.  The 
material,  therefore,  of  the  outer  covering  must  not  only  be  strong 
enough  to  resist,  or  at  least  to  break,  the  force  of  all  ordinary 
blows  to  which  the  vessel  may  be  liable,  but  to  shelter  its  contents 
completely  from  atmospheric  influences.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  waterproof.  It  should  likewise  transmit  changes  of  tem- 
perature at  its  anrl'ace  as  slowly  as  possible  to  the  gas  within. 
It  should  be  made  of  material  that  conducts  and  radiates  beat  aa 
slowly  as  possible.  This  checking  of  the  liability  of  the  gas  to 
sudden  contraction  and  expansion  by  cold  and  heat  from  without, 
will  he  a  very  important  function  of  the  outer  shell. 

Again,  I  have  already  alluded  '  to  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  rain,  dew,  or  snow, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  gas-vessel  miy  entail  upon  the  aerial 
voyager,  by  lo.iding  his  vessel,  perhaps  suddenly,  with  a  great 
additional  weight.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  precipitation  of 
moisture,  in  the  case  of  our  air-craft,  will  fall  upon  the  outer 
shell  of  the  gas-veesel,  chiefly  upon  its  upper  part  The  common 
balloons  suffer  greatly  in  this  respect  by  reison  of  the  cords  of 
the  net,  which  not  only  soak  up  an  immense  quantity  of  water, 
but,  by  the  meshes  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  envelope, 
form  a  vast  number  of  little  shallow  pools  in  which  the  water 

'  See  p.  79,  a.Lave. 
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may  lie.     Our  gas- vessel  will  be  free  from  both  of  these  sources 
of  increased  weight,  for  there  will  be  no  netting  over,  and,  pro- 
bably, no  absorbent  ropes.     Its  surface  will  be,  of  course,  smooth, 
and  sloping  in  every  direction.     It  may  be  found  convenient, 
hereafter,  to   build   the  gas-vessels  of  a  form   not  circular  in 
section,  but  narrower  horizontally  than  their  vertical  depth,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  water  to  run  off  rapidly.      It  may 
be  useful,  too,  to  provide  the  gas-vessel  with  projecting  eaves 
all  round  its  greatest  horizontal  outline.     These  would  throw  the 
water  off,  and  prevent  any  more  from  investing  the  lower  surface 
of  the  vessel  than  might  be  condensed  upon  it  from  the  atmo- 
sphere.    In  case  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  from  above  upon  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  this  would  diminish  the  load  of  water  Ijdng 
upon  its  surface  at  any  one  time  by  nearly  one-half.     If  this 
eave  were  converted  into  a  gutter,  connected  with  ^  pipe  running 
down  to  the  boat,  the  water  might  be  collected  and  kept,  if  re- 
quired, as  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  for  ballast,  or  for  the  use 
of  the  steam-engine,  or  could  be  allowed  to  run  off  if  the  system 
were  already  too  much  loaded.     But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
important  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  covering  be  of  such  nature 
that  the  wet  should  have  the  least  possible  tendency  to  adhere 
to  it.     The  object  to  be  sought  will  be  to  give  to  the  surface 
such  a  quality  as  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  feathers  of  Uving 
water-birds.     A  few  experiments  would  soon  find  for  us  an  ex- 
cellent   material  for  this  purpose.      Few  substances  are   more 
repellent  of  water  than  the  linseed-oil  gum.* 

If  a  piece  of  paper  (however  bibulous  of  water  in  its  ordinary 
state)  varnished  on  both  sides  with  linseed-oil  gum,  the  coating 
having  been  allowed  to  set  completely,  be  dipped  in  water,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  liquid  will  scarcely  adhere  to  it  at  all,  but 
will  run  off  almost  entirely  on  inclining  the  surface.  The  fatty 
oils  seem  to  confer  this  property  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  they 
do  not  engage  all  the  downy  fibres  of  the  piles  which  all  textures, 

'  The  disinclination  to  be  wetted  by  water  is  of  course  a  different 
property  from  that  of  being  waterproof :  the  first  depends  upon  a  molecular 
property  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  the  second  on  the  closeness  of  its  texture ; 
the  latter  may  of  course  be  much  aided  by  the  former  condition. 
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woven  or  papery,  present  more  or  less,  in  a  perfectly  smooth 
polished  surface,  as  does  the  varnish  of  the  setting  oil  It  is  very 
likely  that  some  means  might  be  found  of  enhancing  the  wet- 
repelling  quality  of  this  material  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  a 
well-known  feet  that  the  surface  affections  of  different  substances, 
as  respects  different  liquids,  vary  very  greatly.  There  are  many 
liquids,  for  instance,  which  wUl  not  moisten  glass.  Polished 
metals  are  readily  moistened  by  fat  oils,  but  reject  water ;  and 
this  they  do  the  more  energetically  the  hotter  they  are. 
The  laws  of  these  phenomena  of  surfeice  adhesion  have  not  been 
much  studied,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  process  or  practice  in  the 
arts,  except  anastatic  printing,  and  the  bottling  of  mercury,  in 
which  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  make  use  of  these  relations 
of  liquids  and  solids.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  has  ever  foimd 
a  motive  for  searching  for  the  best  repeller  of  water,  as  there  was 
no  application  demanding  it.  But  aerial  navigation  here  pre- 
sents a  purpose,  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  find  speedily 
the  best  means  of  imitating  the  ducks  in  the  treatment  of  their 
feathers. 

This  protection  of  the  envelope  does  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
require  that  the  water  shell  of  membrane  should  be  continued 
over  the  whole  framework  on  every  side.  It  would,  however, 
give  it  far  more  complete  security  if  it  were  so  arranged.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  strength  of  the  covering 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  envelope,  in  assisting  it  to  sus<tain 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  top  of  the  vessel.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  better  that  the  covering  should  be  double  at 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Since  the  framework 
is  to  be  made  of  ribs  and  ties  crossing  each  other  in  various 
directions,  and  presenting  therefore  a  number  of  uneven  ridges 
instead  of  a  smooth  surface  for  the  envelope  to  rest  against 
within,  this  arrangement  would  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
envelope,  which  would  be  strained  tight  over  each  of  the  ribs  by 
the  pressure  of  the  gas,  without  any  support  to  the  part  between 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  skeleton  shell  ought  therefore  to  be 
lined  with  strong  cloth  fastened  to  each  of  the  ribs,  and  be 
stretched,  so  as  to  form  an  even  surface.  The  envelope  would 
rest  securely  against  this  lining,  which  should  be  smooth  or  soft 
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on  its  inner  side,  so  as  not  to  chafe  the  valuable  texture  within  it. 
It  would  be  further  supported  by  the  diagonal  ties  between  the 
ribs.  The  outer  casing  would  be  requisite  to  throw  off  the  rain- 
water, which,  if  it  were  absent,  would  lodge  against  the  ribs  upon 
the  inner  lining. 

Very  important  service  would  be  rendered  by  these 
coverings,  if  made  gasproof,  by  helping  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
buoyancy.  For,  of  course,  any  gas  that  leaked  out  of  the  envelope 
would  be  retained  by  them,  and  would  have  to  work  its  way 
through  their  pores  before  it  could  escape.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  hydrogen  within  the  envelope  would  have  much  less 
tendency  to  diffiise  into  an  atmospherie  of  mixed  air  and  hydrogen 
than  into  one  of  pure  air.  But  there  is  another  function  which 
the  outer  covering  will  fulfil,  if  it  form  a  complete  casing 
to  the  envelope,  that  of  freeing  the  system  from  liability  to  a 
derangement  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  as  necessary  to 
be  prevented.^  This  is  the  alteration  of  the  balance  of  level  when 
the  envelope  is  only  partially  full,  through  the  gas  rushing  by  its 
momentum  to  one  end  of  the  vessel,  on  occasion  of  any  sudden 
change  in  the  speed  of  the  air-craft's  motion.  The  manner  in 
which  the  outer  casing  is  to  effect  this  may  not  be  at  once  obvious 
to  the  reader ;  I  may  therefore  explain  it  in  a  few  words.  The  gas 
vessel  must  be  supposed  to  be  like  a  common  balloon,  or  eggoon, 
flexible,  without  casing,  and  only  partially  charged  with  gas.  The 
cause  of  this  gathering  of  the  gas  towards  one  end  will  be,  that 
while  such  a  gas-vessel  is  moving  in  any  given  direction,  the 
gas  within  the  envelope  is  moving  with  it,  and  has  momentum 
in  proportion  to  its  mass.  Now  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  has  no  such  momentum  of  motion,  but  is  at  rest,  or 
nearly  so,  as  respects  the  onward  course  of  the  vessel.  If,  then, 
the  system  be  suddenly  checked  or  accelerated  when  in  motion, 
the  new  velocity  is  simultaneously  communicated  to  the  whole  of 
the  rigid  gas-vessel,  but  only  by  degrees  to  its  contents,  every 
particle  of  which  continues,  at  first,  to  progress  with  the  original 
rate  of  motion.  The  gas  therefore  tends  to  gather  itself  together 
as  close  as  possible  to  that  end  of  the  vessel  which  it  is  either 

>  See  p.  69. 
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coat  is  the  covering  of  whicli  the  qualities  have  just  been  speci- 
fied. Within  this  is  the  frame  of  longitudinal  bamboos,  which, 
in  turn,  are  supported  within  by  the  circular  rings,  which  are 
strongest  at  the  lower  side.  These  two  sets  of  frame-ribs  are 
laced  together  by  diagonal  ties.  Within  them,  over  the  upper 
half  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  is  stretched  a  lining  of 
strong  cloth,  varnished  perhaps  with  oil  gum  on  the  outside,  and 
with  a  soft  face  within.  Next  to  this  comes  the  envelope,  with 
its  bowstring  cord  running  through  its  axis  from  end  to  end,  and 
tied  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  beak  and  tail  of  the  outer  vessel. 
The  envelope  thus  always  enclosed,  and  extended  in  its  sound 
weather- worthy  shell,  will  be  far  more  durable  than  any  balloon, 
which  is  continually  being  folded  up  and  thrown  into  creases. 
The  top  of  the  envelope  when  charged  will  be  pressed  firmly 
against  the  roof  of  the  case,  while  its  lower  side  will  be  floating 
in  the  midst,  pressed  up  by  the  air  against  the  lowest  surface  of 
the  body  of  light  gas.  There  will  be  some  appendages  to  the 
envelope,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  besides  those 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.*  The  introduction  of  these 
will  necessitate  some  trifling  modifications  in  the  construction  of 
the  outer  shell  of  the  vessel,  such  as  the  cutting  of  holes  to  allow 
tubes  to  pass ;  but  these  will  be  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  fill  our  vessel  with  gas,  I  must  remind 
the  reader  who,  perhaps,  is  appalled  by  the  great  weight  of  my 
proposed  gas- vessel,  that  iron  ships  are  heavy  structures,  and 
that,  nevertheless,  they  float.  I  must  also  refer  him  to  some 
remarks  upon  this  matter  in  the  last  chapter.^  I  do  not  think 
that  I  need  be  accused  of  making  any  very  exorbitant  demands 
on  the  reader's  imagination,  or  on  the  levity  of  hydrogen,  by 
advocating  an  ark  of  bamboo  and  varnished  linen,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  some  aerial  schemers  seriously  discuss  the 
building  of  gas- vessels  that  shall  lift  a  man-of-war  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  gims,  and  all  its  crew  and  armament  on  board.^  Some 
persons,  however,  are  still  alarmed  by  the  great  j^ize  which  som 
of  these   vessels  must  have.     The  answer  to  this  is  that   the 

*  See  p.  260,  above.  *  See  p.  253,  above. 

■  See  Monge,  *  Etudes,'  p.  158. 
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relative  size  increases  less  and  less  rapidly,  as  the  actual  size  and 
burden  is  greater.  So  that  the  larger  the  vessel,  the  less  really, 
and  very  much  less,  is  its  monstrosity.  Besides,  reader,  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  for  all  the  air- 
craft we  shall  ever  launch  in  this  world,  however  huge  their 
bulk.  I  am  particularly  anxious,  too,  to  show  ground  for 
believing,  that  working-air  craft  may  be  made  of  reasonably  small 
dimensions,  and  if  I  did  not  think  I  could  first  accomplish  this,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  sketch  a  plan  for  the  building  of 
more  colossal  vessels  for  ulterior  use. 


i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONDITION  6, — THE     ENVELOPE     MUST     BE   CHARGED    WITH    THE 

LIGHTEST   GAS. 

The  body  of  our  gas- vessel  may  now  be  considered  as  finished,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  outward  organism.  Its  contents,  however,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  its  structure  as  the  feather  stuffing  is  a  part  of  a 
pillow.  The  gas,  then,  with  which  the  envelope  is  to  be  charged, 
and  which  it  is  now  ready  to  receive,  comes,  properly,  next  under 
review. 

The  general  requisite  to  be  fulfilled  is,  that  the  gas-vessel 
must  be  charged  with  the  lightest  possible  gas.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  that  this  source  of  buoyant  power  should  be  cheap ;  and 
hydrogen  is  so  far  lighter  than  any  other  known  gas,  that  our 
choice  may  be  fixed  on  this  substance  for  our  present  purpose. 
The  end,  then,  that  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  is  to  find  a  means  of 
producing  hydrogen  in  large  quantities  at  a  low  price. 

However,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  point,  the  possi- 
bility of  using  other  gases  as  the  agents  of  floatage  may  be  briefly 
considered.  I  have  shown  in  my  first  part,  in  the  chapter  that 
corresponds  to  the  present,  that  the  buoyancy  of  heated  air  is  not 
likely  to  be  extensively  useful  for  purposes  of  rapid  locomotion, 
through  the  air.*  However,  for  air-crafl  of  heavy  burden,  and 
not  intended  for  very  rapid  flight,  it  is  probable  that  heated  air 
may  serve  as  an  agent  of  floatage.  Vessels  intended  to  be  lifted 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  need  not  be  furiiislied  with  an 
interior  envelope,  like  those  of  the  gas-vessels  for  containing 
hydrogen.  They  would  be  built  of  canvas,  rendered  uninflam- 
mable by  alum  or  silicate  of  potash,  or  of  metal  plate,  and  would 

"  See  p.  118,  note. 
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be  kept  in  shape  by  a  skeleton  framework  of  metal  tubes,  con- 
structed on  the  principles  laid  down  in  a  former  chapter.  If  the 
shell  were  made  double — the  inner  coat  performing  the  office 
of  retaining  the  hot  air,  the  outer  of  repelling  wet — with  the 
skeleton  frame,  and  a  thin  layer  of  air  between  them,  the  heat 
would  be  considerably  economised  by  the  prevention  of  its 
transference  to  the  air  without.  The  air-vessels  being  of  great 
length,  might  be  supplied  with  heat  by  as  many  furnaces  as  might 
be  desired.  A  special  fire  boat  would  be  arranged  for  this  purpose 
along  the  belly  of  the  vessel.  The  mouths  of  the  furnaces  would 
be  directed  forwards,  so  as  to  receive  a  current  of  air  upon  their 
fuel,  light  chimneys  of  thin  metal  plate  would  run  from  the 
furnaces  to  the  top  of  the  air-vessel  within,  and  tubes  opening 
towards  the  stern  from  its  bottom,  would  discharge  only  the 
cooled  air  which  has  done  its  work.     Such  an  armngement  is 

Pig.  38. 


represented  in  the  diagram  fig.  38,  in  which  a  marks  the  furnace, 
b  the  stoker's  doors,  c  the  draught  mouth,  c?  the  chimney,  e  the 
discharge  pipe.  By  this  means  a  regular  draught  would  constantly 
set  through  the  float,  carrying  in  hot  air  and  floating  power,  and 
throwing  out  air  exhausted  of  its  buoyancy.  The  rate  of  this 
draught  would  be  regulated  by  a  damper  in  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
furnace,  which  might  easily  be  made  self-governing  by  poising  it 
about  its  horizontal  diameter,  and  connecting  it  by  a  lever  with  a 
light  plane  or  sail  stretched  horizontally,  which  would  receive 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  its  upper  or  under  sur&ce,  according  as 
the  craft  might  rise  or  fall.  So  that,  if  the  Ijeat  became  too 
feeble,  the  vessel,  sinking,  would  cause  a  pressure  on  the  lower 
suriace  of  the  governor  plane,  which,  by  its  lever,  would  open 
the  damper  valve,  and  allow  the  fire  to  increase.  The  best  fuel 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  all  services  in  Aerial  Navigation,  are  the 
liquid  Ijydrocarbons.*     But  with  a  well- constructed  frimace  and 

»  See  Chap.  XIV. 
T  2 
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gas-vessel,  coke  no  doubt  would  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  If 
the  fire  should  require  a  greater  supply  of  air  than  could  be 
obtained  by  its  regular  draught  through  the  flues  just  described, 
the  heat  might  be  increased  by  a  blower  driven  by  the  propelling 
mechanism,  or  by  a  source  of  power  specially  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gas-vessel.  1  conceive  that  by  a  well-adjusted 
apparatus,  fitted  together  on  the  plan  here  sketched,  hot  air  might 
be  made  very  useful  in  affording  floatage  for  aerial  vessels.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  danger  attending  the  use  of  fire  under 
these  circumstances,  certainly  not  more  than  there  is  in  burning 
fuel  in  our  dwelling  rooms.  The  accidents  which  have  occurred 
with  balloons  charged  with  hot  air,  have  arisen  entirely  from  the 
absurdly  ill-contrived  apparatus  in  which  the  fire  has  been 
placed.  The  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  obtaining  the 
required  buoyancy  are  in  some  respects  very  great.  The  enve- 
lope need  not  be  made  of  such  expensive  materials  as  must  the 
gas  bag  for  hydrogen.  Its  contents  cannot  be  costly  anywhere ; 
the  vessel  may  be  charged  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  may  be  made 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  air  quickly,  without  any  additional  ap- 
pliances. Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that — given  the 
diameter  of  our  vessel,  and  its  appropriate  length,  for  a  given 
duty  when  filled  with  hydrogen — we  have  only  to  add  to  its 
length,  to  render  it  quite  as  capable  of  supporting  the  same 
burden,  and  of  maintaining  the  same  speed  with  the  same  propel- 
ling power,  when  charged  with  hot  air,  as  when  inflated  with 
hydrogen.  However,  the  hot  air  vessels  may  be  contented  to 
enlarge  their  diameters,  and  to  travel  at  lower  velocities,  carrying 
cargoes  of  dead  goods,  while  hydrogen  dashes  along  with  its 
burden  o£  living  men. 

Among  the  gases  which  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
buoyancy  is  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been 
proposed  for  it ;  but  which,  though  it  might  be  impracticable  to 
apply  it  as  the  chief  agent,  has  some  properties  which  might 
enable  it  to  do  some  service.  This  is  ammonia.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  gas  is  '597,  that  of  air  being  1.  100  cubic  inches 
of  air  weigh  30*829  grains,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal 
gas  18*405  ;  so  that  100  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  have  a  lifting 
power  of  30*8  — 18*4= 12'4  grains.     This  is  not  expressive  of 
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any  great  buoyancy.  And  the  strong  alkaline  properties  which 
ammonia  acquires  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  moisture  might 
make  it  a  difficult  substance  to  manage  in  the  gas- vessels.  If, 
however,  any  flexible  envelope  stuff  should  be  found  which 
would  not  be  injured  by  it  (such  as  vulcanised  caoutchouc),  it  has 
some  properties  which  might  make  it  useful,  not  perhaps  as  a 
material  for  filling  the  gas- vessels  altogether,  but  supplementally 
for  the  purposes  of  adjustment.  It  admits  of  being  readily 
liquefied :  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  6*5  atmospheres  at  a 
temperature  of  10°  centigrade  (50°  Fahr.),  or,  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air,  at  —40°  C.  (—40°  Fahr.),  it  assumes  the 
liquid  state.  So  that,  with  this  gas,  the  project  before  mentioned,* 
of  carrying  in  the  air-craft  a  reservoir  of  liquid  gas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  at  will  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  system,  is  actually 
possible ;  and  it  is  the  only  gas  that  could  serve  as  an  agent  of 
buoyancy,  that  has  this  property  of  being  liquefied,  and  therefore 
so  enormously  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  become  in  this  manner  a 
portable  source  •  of  lifting  power.  But  it  has  another  property, 
that  of  being  energetically  condensed,  without  the  application  ot 
mechanical  power,  into  a  state  from  which  it  may  be  recovered, 
without  any  elaborate  process  of  chemical  decomposition.  Water 
and  charcoal  absorb  ammonia  greedily,  taking  up  respectively  500, 
and  about  90,  times  their  volume  of  the  gas.  The  absorption  of 
the  gas  by  water  takes  place  with  vast  rapidity,  as  soon  as  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  substances  are  in  contact.  And  from  either 
water  or  carbon  the  gas  may  be  obtained  again,  by  the  simple 
aid  of  heat.  This  property  might  be  of  service  for  the  purpose, 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  of  altering  the  buoyancy  of  the  craft 
upon  occasion. 

But  to  return  to  hydrogen.  In  a  former  page  I  mentioned 
some  processes,  which  had  been  adopted  and  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  hydrogen  at  a  cheap  rate.  One  of  these,  the 
method  of  passing  steam  over  iron  at  a  red  heat,  has  been  already 
proved  to  be  very  effective,  and  by  no  means  expensive.  But 
to  render  it  commercially  successful,  there  should  be  no  un- 
necessary waste  of  material.     The  same  iron  must  be  used  over 

'  See  p.  72,  above. 
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and  over  again,  being  reduced  from  the  state  of  oxidation  in 
which  it  is  left  by  the  steam.  This  reduction  maj  be  effected 
by  mixing  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal  with  the  residual  oxide,  and 
by  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  high  temperature.  In  this  ope- 
ration, the  carbon  robs  the  metal  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  proportion 
in  which  the  materials  are  mixed.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  state  of  oxidation  in  which  iron  is  left  by  the 
action  of  steam  at  a  red  heat.  The  value  of  tliis  method  would 
depend  upon  this — whether  it  were  necessary  to  subject  the  iron 
to  a  temperature  that  would  fuse  it,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  reduction.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  the  metal  were  only 
obtained  again  as  a  liquid  mass,  the  process  might  become  ex- 
pensive. However,  the  oxide  that  is  most  likely  to  be  formed, 
and  probably  any  other  of  the  oxides,  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  product  would  be  presented,  would  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  by  being  simply  raised  to  a  white  heat  in  contact  with 
carbon.*  All  that  would  be  necessary  for  obtaining  the  iron 
again,  in  a  form  fit  for  the  production  of  hydrogen,  would  be  to 
mix  it  with  an  excess  of  carbon  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and 
to  heat  it  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  its 
reduction  can  be  ensured,  so  as  to  avoid  fusing  the  mass.  The 
contents  of  the  retort  or  crucible,  being  cooled  before  exposure  to 
the  air,  would  be  then  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  by  means 
of  which  the  iron  would  be  separated  from  the  ligliter  particles 
of  carbon,  and  would  be  again  ready  for  the  steam  retort.  But 
there  is  another  mode  of  reducing  the  iron,  which  would,  perhaps, 
yield  a  better  result.  Carbonic  oxide,  as  well  as  hydrogen, 
reduces  the  oxides  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  at  a  temperature 
as  low  as  a  red  heat.  This  property  affords  a  most  excellent 
means  of  making  the  same  iron  alternately  take  oxygen  from 
water,  and  give  it  up  again,  without  being  ever  removed  from 
the  retort  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  heat.  This  vessel,  of  course, 
must  be  made  of  fire- clay,  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  its  sub- 
stance, which,  if  it  is  made  of  iron,  must  ensue  from  the  very 
same  process,  which  is  required  to  go  on  within  it.     There  should 

*  Gmelin,  *  Handbook  of  Chemistry/  trans,  by  Watts,  t.  5,  pp.  186, 191. 
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be  two  rows  of  retorts  and  furnaces.  One  of  the  sets  of  retortc 
should  be  charged  with  iron  turnings ;  these — in  an  aeronautic 
port,  where  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  would  be  continuallj 
required,  and  the  process  would  be  always  going  on — might  be 
kept  always  red-hot,  without  intermission.  The  other  set  would 
be  charged  with  coke  or  charcoal,  and  would  only  require  to  be 
heated  in  alternate  periods.  The  steam-boilers  would  be  always 
at  work  without  relaxation.  The  process  would  be  the  follow- 
ing : — The  steam  being  up,  and  the  iron-charged  retorts  red- 
hot,  the  steam  is  to  be  turned  on  over  the  iron,  oxide  of  iron  is 
formed  in  the  retorts,  and  hydrogen  passes  off;  this  goes  on  till 
no  more  gas  is  obtained.  Meantime  the  carbon-charged  retorts 
have  been  heated  red-hot,  the  steam  is  now  to  be  turned  off 
from  its  direct  route  to  the  iron  retorts,  and  led  round  over  the 
carbon,  and  thence  to  the  iron.  The  steam  passing  through  the 
first  retorts  is  converted,  with  the  carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen,  and  the  mixed  gases,  passing  then  over  the  iron,  rob  ' 
it  of  its  oxygen,  and  form  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  goes 
on  till  inflammable  gases  are  found  coming  from  the  second 
retorts,  and  the  carbonic  acid  ceases ;  the  steam  is  then  to  be 
turned  off  the  carbon,  and  sent  direct  to  the  iron  retorts,  which, 
now  containing  metallic  iron,  again  yield  hydrogen,  and  so  on. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  these  operations ;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  many  minutiae  to  be  attended 
to,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  actual  experiment.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  carbon-retorts  were 
constantly  supplied  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  would  retard  the  process,  by 
imparting  half  of  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  and  so  fer  neutralising 
the  effect  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  ^ 

There  is  another  method  of  procuring  hydrogen,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  proposed  for  practical  application,  though  the 

^  Soe  p.  115,  note.  It  is  likely  that  this  iron,  by  its  repeated  oxida- 
tion, reduction,  and  high  heating,  would  become  extremely  pure,  and  might 
be  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  which  a  fine  metal  is  required.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  steam-aoke,  or  steam-coal  process,  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  practical  metallurgy,  in  reducing  many  of  the  metals 
from  their  ores. 
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&ct  of  its  possibility  has  long  been  known  to  chemists.     Eyery- 
bodjr  knows  that  zinc  is  the  most  electro-positive  of  the  common, 
easily-reduced  metals,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  favonrite  agent 
for  decomposing  water  and  salts  in  the  Yoltaic  battery.     But  the 
utility  of  this  metal,  for  the  formation  of  hydrogen  by  the  hot 
method,  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.     Now  there  are  several 
advantages  which  this  metal  has  over  iron,  as  an  agent  for  the 
decomposition  of  steam  on  the  large  scale.     It  decomposes  the 
vapour  of  water  at  a  lower  temperature  than  does  iron,  even 
when  finely  divided,  at  a  temperature  but  little  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  of  course  more  readily  at  higher  temperatures. 
It  melts  at  a  temperature  between  400°  and  500°  Cent.,  and 
boils  at  a  white  heat.     These  properties  make  it  a  most  easily 
manageable  metal  for  our  purposes.     The  steam  may  be  decom- 
posed, either  by  passing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal, 
or  by  bringing  the  vapour  of  water  into  contact  with  the  vapour 
of  zinc.     In  either  case,  the  current  of  gas  wiU  carry  away  with 
it  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  the  oxide  that  is  formed,  and  so 
leave  the  sur&ice  continually  fresh  and  free.     In  the  latter  case, 
for  which  a  higher  temperature  would  be  required,  no  doubt 
oxide  of  zinc  would  be  obtained,  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  is 
procured  by  mixing  the  zinc  vapours  with  air — the  white  powder, 
so  valuable  as  a  non-poisonous  base  for  paint.     This  process,  of 
course,  would  be  conducted  in  a  retort,  into  the  neck  of  which 
the  nozzle  of  a  steam -pipe  enters,  and  which  opens  into  a  large 
chamber,  in  which  the  powdery  oxide  would  be  deposited.     In 
whatever  form  the  oxide  was  obtained,  whether  saleable  or  not, 
it  would  have  a  constant  value  with  the  hydrogen-maker.     For 
he  would  only  have  to  reduce  the  oxide,  to  obtain  his  metal  again 
ready  for  use.     The  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  quite  so  readily  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  oxide,  or  by  hydrogen,  as  are  the  oxides  of 
iron,  but  to  carbon  it  readily  yields  its  oxygen,  even  at  a  red 
heat,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  according  as  much 
or  little  charcoal  is  mixed  with  the  oxide.     As  the  object  would 
not  be  to  purify  the  zinc,  but  merely  to  obtain  it  in  the  metallic 
form,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  heat  the  crucibles  to  a  white 
heat,  and  to  distil  the  metal,  which  is  the  universal  practice  in 
the  metallurgic  reduction  of  zinc  ores.     For  since  the  reduction 
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takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  metal  will  melt  and  run 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  will  be  ready  again  for  sub- 
jection to  the  treatment  with  steam. 

These  processes  for  obtaining  hydrogen  resolve  themselves 
in  fact  into  an  artifice  for  converting  charcoal  into  hydrogen. 
The  metal  is  merely  a  constant  part  of  the  apparatus,  an  instru- 
ment of  the  change.  Each  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the  water 
is  replaced  by  one  of  carbon,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  instead 
of  the  former  cheaper  and  more  vulgar  element,  which  the  oxygen 
has  to  take  to  itself  in  place  of  the  subtle  gas.  The  only  other 
expense  of  the  process  is  the  fuel  necessary  for  producing,  and 
maintaining,  the  heat  necessary  for  the  operation.  In  each  of 
these  methods,  instead  of  passing  the  steam  from  a  separate  boiler 
over  the  metals  or  carbon,  it  may  be  more  economical  to  allow 
water  to  trickle  directly  into  the  heated  retorts,  so  that  the  steam 
should  be  formed  as  it  is  required.  The  process  would  be  exactly 
the  same  in  either  case. 

However,  it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  produce  the 
hydrogen,  without  the  immediate  use  of  fire.  The  old  process,  of 
treating  iron  or  zinc  scraps  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is,  of 
course,  the  means  that  offers  itself  at  once  as  the  cheapest  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  conducted  in  large  vessels  of  copper, 
or,  as  suggested  by  M.  Monge,^  of  lead,  instead  of,  as  is  usually 
practised,  in  wooden  casks.  If  a  receptacle  formed  of  one  of 
these  metals,  which  are  electro-negative  to  zinc  or  iron,  were 
used  to  hold  the  acid,  and  either  of  the  latter  metals,  during  their 
mutual  action,  the  water  would  be  decomposed  by  voltaic 
polarisation,  and  the  gas  would  be  given  off  more  rapidly,  as  it 
would  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  passive  metal,  not  from  that 
which  would  be  undergoing  solution ;  and  thus  the  contact  of 
the  acid  with  the  zinc,  or  iron,  would  not  be  impeded  by  the 
bubbles.  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  the  acid  process  has 
been,  that  large  quantities  of  metal  and  acid  were  used  up,  and 
that  there  was  no  market  for  the  resulting  sulphates.  But  there 
need  be  no  such  loss,  at  least  not  a  loss  of  by  any  means  the 
whole  of  the  acid.     It  is  well  known  that  common  green  vitriol, 

»  '  Etudes,'  p.  19. 
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(sulphate  of  iron,)  is  used  in  Germany  for  the  preparation  of  the 
filming  acid  liquor  called  Nordhausen  acid.  If  the  salt  nvhich 
is  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  from  iron  and  sul- 
pburic  acid,  be  crystallised,  and  distilled  at  once  at  a  red  heat, 
the  whole  of  the  teroxide  of  sulphur  is  driven  off,  but  half  of  it 
is  decomposed  into  binoxide  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  latter 
unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  sesquioxide.^  If,  however, 
the  dried  salt  be  first  roasted  at  a  lower  temperature,  with  aooeas 
of  air,  the  attachment  of  the  metal  for  oxygen  is  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  bisulphide  of  the  sesquiozide 
of  iron  is  formed*  If  this  salt  is  now  distilled,  it  yields  up,  with- 
out loss  or  decomposition,  the  whole  of  its  teroxide  of  sulphur  in 
the  required  form.  This  is  the  process  which  is  adopted  on  the 
Continent ;  the  common  sulphate  of  iron  is  first  roasted,  and  then 
distilled — the  same  furnace  serving  the  two  purposes  for  different 
portions  at  the  same  time.^  The  red-brown  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
called  in  the  state  in  which  it  remains  in  the  retorts,  *■  colcothan,' 
is  useful  as  a  pigment,  and  for  polishing  glass  and  other  sub- 
stances. It  may,  of  course,  if  there  is  no  market  for  it  for  this 
purpose,  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal  by  the  methods  before 
mentioned.  There  can  be  no  reason  that  this  process,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  centuries  in  Germany,  should  not  be  applied  here, 
in  a  case  where  the  product  would  be  wanted  for  direct  con- 
sumption, and  would  be  obtained  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  fuel. 
Iron  would  probably  be  used  in  preference  to  zinc,  for  producing 
hydrogen  by  the  acid  process,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and 
for  the  reason,  that  the  zinc-sulphate  does  not  yield  up  the  whole 
of  its  sulphur  in  the  state  of  teroxide  on  distillation,  a  portion 
of  it  being  given  off  as  binoxide,  with  an  equivalent  of  free 
oxygen.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable,  that  by  distilling  it 
in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  which  would  encourage  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  hydration  of  the  teroxide  of  sulphur,  this 

^  Teroxide  and  binoxide  of  sulphur  are  commonly  cjillod  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid ;  but  neither  of  thoni  are  acids  at  all, 
they  form  acids  when  in  combination  with  water.  The  liquid  obtained  by 
distilling  the  sulphates  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  when  w.-iter  is  jidded  to  it. 

2  See  Knapp's '  Chemical  Technology,'  trans,  by  Konalds  and  Kichardson, 
vol.  i.,  p.  263,  for  an  account  of  the  process,  and  of  the  apparatus  used. 
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loss  might  be  prevented.  Zinc-oxide  remains  behind  in  the 
retort,  which  may  be  reduced  with  charcoal,  and  used  again.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate,  by  precipitating  it  with  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  taking 
care  not  to  add  excess  of  the  alkali,  lest  the  oxide  be  redissolved. 
By  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  to  the  solution,  the  zinc 
may  be  obtained  as  carbonate  of  the  oxide,  from  which  the  metal 
may  be  recovered  as  readily  as  from  the  oxide.  The  alkaline 
sulphates  obtained  from  this  treatment,  in  solution,  have  a  com- 
mercial value.  The  oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  precipitated  .by 
lime-water,  but  the  difficultly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime,  being 
mixed  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  renders  the  process  of  reduction 
of  the  metal  more  difficult.  If  it  be  desired  to  recover  the  zinc 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  acid,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  having  been 
dried  by  evaporation,  and  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  the  mixture 
gradually  heated,  the  metal  may  be  obtained  directly  by  a  single 
process,  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  going  over  as  gaseous  com- 
pounds with  the  oxygen  of  the  salt.  If,  however,  the  heat  be 
too  suddenly  raised,  the  sulphur  remains  behind  with  the  metal 
as  a  sulphide. 

These  methods  are  quite  sufficient  to  yield  hydrogen  as 
cheaply  as  can  be  desired.  In  the  best  of  them  the  metal,  iron 
or  zinc,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which 
there  will  be  no  expenditure  except  that  of  the  first  outlay  of 
capital.  There  will  be  no  waste  of  anything  but  the  carbon. 
Of  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  coke  or  coal,  there  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  operation,  supposing  the  steam-zinc  process  be 
adopted,  one  portion  to  generate  the  steam,  one  portion  to  keep 
the  metal  hot  for  the  decomposition  of  the  steam,  another  (a 
chemical  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen)  to  decompose  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  another  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  crucible  during  the 
reduction.  And,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter, 
carbon,  when  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered as  lost ;  it  has  still  important  services  to  render  before  it 
need  be  wasted. 

When  we  have  found  the  means  of  making  the  voltaic  current 
do  its  work  cheaply,  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power,  we  may 
find  that  the  hydrogen,  which   may  be  formed  as  an  incidental 
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product,  will  be  useftil  for  the  purposes  of  the  aeronaut.  Whether 
conversely  mechanical  power  can  be  made,  by  the  aid  of  magneto- 
voltaic  arrangements,  to  decompose  water  at  a  profitable  rate  of 
cheapness,  must  be  determined  by  careful  experiments.  Future 
improvements  may  effect  this,  although  the  sanguine  assertions 
from  America  with  which  the  public  have  lately  been  amused, 
will  be  foimd  truthless.  Since  Mr.  Paine,  however,  anotiier 
gentleman,  M.  Nollet,  of  Brussels,  claims  to  have  discovered 
means  of  decomposing  water,  with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  by 
means  of  the  magneto-voltaic  current,  and  of  supplying  *  hydro- 
gen in  any  quantity,  either  for  illuminating  or  for  motive  pur- 
poses.' '     We  shall  see. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  to  mention  another  means  of  obtaining 
hydrogen  by  chemical  action  which,  though  I  shall  not  recom- 
mend it  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  entire  charge  of  gas  for 
the  air-craft,  will  be  very  serviceable  for  an  object  for  which  I 
shall  have  subsequently  to  provide. 

The  gas-vessel  having  received  its  charge  of  buoyant  matter, 
is  now  ready  to  lift  its  burden.  The  next  step,  then,  in  the 
construction  of  our  craft,  is  that  of  slinging  to  the  float  the  vessels 
which  are  to  carry  its  crew  and  cargo.  This  important  point, 
on  which  the  capabilities  of  the  system  of  being  really  useful 
depend,  as  closely  as  upon  any  other  of  our  conditions,  forms  the 
subject  for  our  next  chapter. 

»  'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  liv.  pp.  362,  410. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CONDITION   6. — THE   VESSELS   MUST   BE   ABLE   TO   KEEP  A  LEVEL 
POSITION,    WHEN   PROPELLED   THROUGH   THE   AIR. 

*  Give  a  knave,'  they  say,  *  rope  enough,  and  he  will  certainly 
hang  himself.*  The  would-be  aeronauts,  then,  are  by  no  means 
knaves,  for  they  have  had  endless  rope  for  seventy  years,  and 
they  have  not  yet  hung  themselves — ^to  any  purpose.  It  is  a 
most  singular  fact,  as  I  have  already  remarked,^  that  none  of  the 
projectors  of  aerial  navigation  have  ever  given  a  complete  design 
for  an  air-craft,  in  which  the  boat  containing  the  propelling 
agents  was  to  be  hung  from  the  gas- vessel  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  effectually  do  the  work  assigned  to  it.  The  wonder  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  method  of  suspension  by  which 
this  result  may  be  best  ensured  is  extremely  simple,  as  I  shall 
presently  show. 

However,  before  coming  to  this  point,  we  must  consider  what 
differences  of  arrangement  the  air- craft  admits  of,  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  force,  and  to  another  matter  which  is  very 
closely  connected  with  this,  the  distribution  of  the  burden.  Now 
the  idea  of  the  air-craft  is  that  of  a  true  organic  structure.*  Like 
the  perfect  animal  body,  it  consists  of  a  mechanism  embodying 
three  primary  functions,  two  of  which,  specially  when  the  system 
is  in  due  balance,  present,  as  it  were,  a  chief  polarity,  being  a 
pair  of  forces  in  equilibriimi,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions.^ 

'  See  pp.  41-54,  above.  *  See  p.  191,  above. 

*  See  note,  p.  24,  above.  The  polarity  in  the  case  of  the  air-craft  is 
not  a  true  one,  just  because  our  structure  is  not  a  perfect  animated  system, 
like  the  universe,  a  magnet,  or  a  cheese-mite.  The  antagonism  of  the 
lightness  and  heaviness  of  the  gas  and  its  burden  represents,  not  is,  a  polar 
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separate  parts  of  the  mecbanism,  just  as,  in  the  higher  yertelvate 
animals,  the  nervoos  system  is  gathered  into  three  distinct  centres, 
which  separately  perform  their  functions,  without,  in  the  healthy 
state,  any  confusion  of  their  special  spheres  of  consciousness. 

There  are,  then,  three  possible  classes  of  air-craft.  Firsdy, 
that  in  which  there  is  no  separation  of  parts,  but  one  vesseL 
Secondly,  that  in  which  a  bipolar  splitting  into  two  parts  has 
taken  place,  there  being  a  gas-vessel,  and  a  body  hung  to  it. 
Thirdly,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
form,  having  the  widest  sphere  of  utility,  that,  namely,  in  which 
there  will  be  three  distinct  vessels,  one  for  gas,  one  for  propelling 
power,  one  for  burden ;  in  short,  a  perfect  insect,'  the  true  aerial 
type— with,  if  you  please,  head,  chest,  and  trunk.  I  shall 
consider  these  three  classes  separately.  Each,  of  course,  that  it 
may  be  duly  propelled,  will  require  a  peculiar  arrangement — in 
the  two  latter  cases,  a  peculiar  mode  of  suspension  of  the  other 
parts  to  the  float. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  anatomy  of 
each  of  these  classes,  we  must  first  determine  the  general  requi- 
sites, as  respects  the  articulation  of  their  limbs.  When  we  have  a 
general  expression  for  the  condition  according  to  which  the  pro- 
pelling force  must  be  applied,  we  shall  be  able  to  adapt  the  rule 
at  once  to  each  form  of  organism,  as  it  comes  in  turn  imder 
review.  The  non-fulfilment  of  this  condition  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons,  as  I  have  already  shown,^  of  the  inadequacy  to  their  end 
of  most  of  the  modes  of  aerial  navigation  hitherto  proposed.  In 
the  chapter  referred  to,  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  the  force 
must  not  be  applied  ;  I  have  now  to  consider  how  this  part  of  the 
construction  must  be  arranged. 

The  general  end  to  be  attained  is  this— which  applies  equally 

*  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  same  law  holds  good  among  the 
highest  class  of  animals  taken  above — the  mammals.  The  lowest  types  in 
different  circles  are  of  simple  inarticulate  form,  the  whales,  the  seals ;  the 
highest  of  all,  yourself,  reader,  are  the  most  truly  '  insect,'  that  is,  cut  into 
distinct  parts,  each  outwardly  embodying  one  of  your  three  lives,  as,  in- 
wardly, they  are  centred  in  your  three  nervous  systems.  (See  note,  p.  20, 
above.) 

'  See  Chap.  IIL  above. 
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to  all  the  species  of  every  class  of  air-craft — that  the  resultant 
of  the  propelling  forces  on  the  gas-vessel  shall  ultimately  coincide, 
in  direction,  with  the  axis  of  resistance.  By  this  latter  term;  I 
mean  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  of  the  air 
to  the  forward  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  float  being  symmetrical 
in  every  direction  about  its  longer  axis,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  motion,  the  axis  of  resistance  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  vessel. 

Now  we  may  consider  that  two  active  forces  are  exerted  upon 
the  float  when  in  motion,  namely,  the  weight  acting  vertically,  and 
the  propelling  force  horizontally.  These  are  kept  in  equilibrium 
respectively,  when  the  motion  is  uniform,  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  gas,  and  by  the  passive  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  bows  of 
the  gas-vessel.  If  the  weight  of  the  system  be  not  so  placed  that 
its  resultant  passes  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  gas, 
it  will  tend  to  twist  the  float  round,  until  this  is  attained.  It  is 
necessary  therefore,  to  the  end  that  this  derangement  may  be 
prevented,  that  the  burden  shall  be  so  disposed  that  the  resultant 
of  its  weight  shall  pass  through  this  point.  When  the  system  is 
at  rest  this,  of  course,  is  the  case,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
load  lies  vertically  beneath  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  float 
When  the  craft  is  in  motion,  another  position  for  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  gas-vessel  in  a  true 
horizontal  level.  For,  again,  the  propelling  force,  if  not  applied 
directly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  resistance,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  twist  the  system  round  a  horizontal  axis,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.^      And,  as  will  presently  appear,  if  both  of  these  forces 

*  For  if  not,  a  couple  will  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  to  the  gas-vessel  acting  at  one  end  of  an  arm,  and  the  propulsion  acting 
at  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  actual  truth,  another  couple  will  be  formed  in  most  cases,  if  the  pro- 
pelling power  be  made  to  act  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  resistance, — 
a  couple,  namely,  formed  by  the  inertia  of  the  system  acting  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  propulsion  on  the  other.  I 
have  omitted  to  notice  this  in  the  following  considerations,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  In  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  position  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  driving  force,  so  as  to  avoid  this  source  of 
derangement.    In  each  case  of  application,  I  shall  point  out  how  the  general 

U 
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The  three  fundamental  qualities  are  lightness,  speed,  heaviness ; 
and  have  their  places  respectively  in  the  three  chief  parts  or 
organs  of  the  system — the  float,  the  propeller,  the  burden.  Fur- 
ther, like  every  organic  type,  the  air-craft  admits  of  varying 
degrees  of  development,  in  which,  according  to  the  advancement 
and  dignity  of  the  kind,  the  distinction  of  the  functions  will  be 
more  marked,  by  the  concentration  of  their  instruments  into 
separate  and  appropriate  organs. 

The  lowest  type  of  air- craft — like  the  simplest  animals,  the 
acrita,  which  have  no  distinct  organs,  but  are  all  leg,  all  lungs, 
all  stomach,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  all  brain,  seeing  ever  into 
the  life  of  things,  with  the  sleepless  eye  of  rapt  contemplation — is 
the  simple  balloon.  Its  first  development  is,  like  the  polarisation 
of  the  animal  ovum  into  germ-yelk  and  germ-eel V  the  separation 

relation.  If  we  could  organise  our  structure  perfectly,  this  condition  would 
obtain,  the  forces  would  be  mutually  dependent,  and  would  keep  each  other 
in  balance.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter  how  this  may  h,e  done 
partially,  to  a  hliglit  extent. 

*  Owen,  'Parthenogenesis' (1840,  p.  4),  which  might  well  be  called 
'  The  development  of  animal  life  by  polarisation,'  for  it  is  a  history  of  the 
successive  establishment  of  a  series  of  polarities,  by  which  all  animals  are 
built  up,  like  all  the  rest  of  nature,  as  upon  a  scaffold,  in  a  chain  of  regular 
separations  and  concentrations,  two  and  two,  of  each  of  which  the  magnet 
is  the  type.  I  must,  however,  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
accuse  Professor  Owen  of  hinting  or  even  meaning  this.  He  once  uses  the 
word  'pole'  in  illustration  (p.  8),  but  apparently  without  any  serious 
intention  of  pointing  an  analogy.  Nevertheless,  designedly  or  not,  he  gives 
in  almost  every  page,  an  exemplification  of  the  great  law  of  polarity,  the 
law  of  universal  structure,  which  is  thus  announced  in  general  but  precise 
terms  by  the  ancient  seer,  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,*  *  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,'  *  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,'  *  And  God  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament,'  *  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear,'  '  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  Earth,'  'And  God  said.  Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  kind,'  *  And  let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,*  *  And  God  made  two  great  lights — the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,'  *  So 
God  created  man  in  bis  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ; 
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of  the  system  into  the  float  and  the  car.  It  is  now  such  a  crea- 
ture as  one  of  the  radiate  animals,  in  which  ceiiain  organs  have 
begun  to  assume  special  functions,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
voluntary  locomotion,  with  a  considerable  aptitude  for  the  making 
a  livelihood,  but  with  no  useful  work  to  show  in  return  for  it.  In  its 
highest  stage  of  development,  of  course,  the  air-craft  will,  following 
out  the  law  of  concentration  ^  and  of  true  simplicity  in  complexity, 
find  its  three  primary  fimctions  executed  by  three  distinct  and 

male  and  female  created  he  them.*  This  is  plain  enough,  the  last  verse 
quoted  especially.  I  hope  I  shall  offend  neither  author  nor  reader  of  either 
of  these  books  by  saying  that  I  think  the  first  chapter  of  the  '  Partheno- 
genesis '  of  Mr.  Owen,  must  bo  the  finest  comment  yet  written  on  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Genesis  of  Moses.  For  the  magnificent  beauty  of  the 
latter  is  dimmed  and  lost  by  considering  it  merely  as  the  history  of  a  set  of 
events,  and  not  as  the  account  of  the  order  or  law  of  all  Creation.  Verily, 
M.  D'Olivet,  if  he  did  not  learn,  as  he  says  he  did,  from  Genesis,  how  to 
cure  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  Human  Magnetism,  has  some  grounds  for 
asserting  that  he  found  in  its  early  chapters  the  key  to  all  the  sciences.  (See 
*  Notions  sur  le  sens  de  I'ouie '  Par  Fabre  D'Olivet,  ed.  1,  Paris,  1811,  8vo. 
p.  12,  and  2nd  ed.  Montpellier,  1819  ;  also  by  the  same  author,  *  La  Langue 
Hebraique  restitute,'  Paris,  1825,  4to.,  seconde  partie,  p.  6.) 

*  *  True  complexity,'  says  the  great  philosopher  to  whom  I  have  jusjb 
referred,  *  is  not  shown  in  the  iiumber,  but  in  the  variety  and  co-ordination 
of  parts.'  (Owen,  'The  Nature  of  Limbs,*  1849,  p.  36.)  *The  vegetative 
repetition  of  parts  '  seems  to  be  as  truly  characteristic  of  a  low  state  of  de- 
velopment as  is  the  execution  of  several  functions  by  a  single  organ.*  The 
idea  of  the  aerial  vessel  has  passed  through  this  phase  of  growth ;  instances 
of  this  are  the  proposal  by  the  elder  Monge  (grandfather  of  the  author  of 
the  *  Etudes  sur  1' Aerostation  *)  to  unite  a  long  chain  of  balloons,  like  the 
vertebrae  of  a  snake,  a  low  type  creature,  into  a  necklace,  and  to  make  them 
propel  each  other.  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  this,  so  I  cannot  refer  the 
reader  to  it.  Other  instances  of  these  vegetative  repetitions,  without  pro- 
nounced function,  are  Dr.  M'Sweeny*s  projects  (M'Sweeny,  '  Aer.  Nav.'  2nd 
edit.  pp.  57,  58  60) ;  M.  Petin's  scheme,  of  four  balloons  fixed  in  a  frame 
(*  L'lUustration,'  September  6,  1850);  and,  though  far  higher  in  the  scale, 
Mr.  Sadd's  twin  gas-vessel.  (See  p.  46,  above.)  By  the  way,  in  reference 
to  the  correlative  law  of  concentration  of  function  (which  in  zoogony  is  the 
analogue  of  condensation  in  cosmogony),  it  is  manifest  from  the  imperfect 
though  far  advanced,  fulfilment  of  this  law,  even  in  the  human  organism, 
that  man  is  at  present  either  in  an  undeveloped  or  in  a  fallen  condition. 
There  are  perhaps  physiological  evidences  that  in  bodily  state  he  has 
actually  taken  a  step  backward.     But  I  am  getting  off  my  subject. 
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be  applied  below  it.  The  problem  then  becomes  this: — ^To 
apply  the  propelling  force,  at  points  below  the  axis  of  resistance, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  burden  shall  neutralise 
the  tendency  of  the  former  force  to  derange  the  level  of  the  system. 
Now,  the  horizontal  force  being  applied  in  a  forward  direction 
below  the  axis  of  resistance,  will  tend  to  advance  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  upper  part  remains  behind,  and  therefore 
to  tilt  the  head  of  the  gas-vessel  up,  and  the  stem  down.  It  is 
evident  then,  that,  to  enable  the  weight  of  the  load  to  counteract 
this  twisting  tendency,  its  centre  of  gravity  must  be  thrown 
forward,  in  front  of  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  for,  when  thus  disposed,  it  will  strive  to  bring  the  fore 
end  oi  the  vessel  down,  and  to  allow  the  hinder  extremity  to  rise. 

We  may  now  endeavour,  according  to  these  principles,  to 
apply  our  propelling  force  to  our  air-craft — taking  each  class  in 
succession. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  mere  balloon — the  limbless  monad — is 

the  elementary  type.  With  this,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 

as  we  can  only  be  considering  structures  in  which  development 

has  advanced  more  or  less.     Our  rudimentary  gas-vessel  must 

throw  out  some  signs  of  limbs,  before  it  can  claim  notice.     Now 

jimong  the  aeri^  schemes,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  former 

part,  are  a  few  which  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  this  head ; 

such,  namely,  as  involve  the  uniting  of  all  parts  of  the  air-craft 

into  a  single  rigid  body,  by  a  fixed  framework.     They  would 

nearly  all  fail  (even  if  they  had  provided  sufficient  power,  and 

propellers  large  enough),  from  not  applying  their  motive  force 

in  the  right  place.     In  such  an  air-craft  as  this,  there  is  only  one 

mode  in  which  the  force  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system  in 

an  effective  manner,  that  is,  by  causing  it  to  act  directly  upon  the 

body,  so  that  it  shall  have  no  tendency  at  all  to  twist  its  position. 

For  the  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  load,  which  would 

be  necessary  as  soon  as  propulsion  commenced,  would  be  so  great, 

if  the  propelling  agents  were  attached  as  low  down  as  the  gallery 

at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  that  the  inconvenience,  and  liability 

to  upsetting,  would  be  intolerable.     The  force  therefore  must  be 

applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  resistance, 

and  since,  for  this  end,  the  propellers  must  be  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
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the  gas- vessel  somewhere,  they  had  better  be  at  that  part  where  no 
shifting  o£  the  load  will  be  required  when  motion  ensuea,  as  the 
difficulty  of  working  them  would  be  fiilly  aa  great  if  they  were 
articulated  to  any  other  part  of  the  gaa-veMBel.  Again,  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  imnatural  to  make  the  propellers 
work  ia  any  plane  poaing  througli  the  axis,  except  in  the  hori- 
Jiontal  OQe.  For  instance,  if  there  are  to  be  two  propellers,  one 
on  each  aide,  no  one  would  think  of  fixing  one  at  tiie  top,  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  in  any  other  positione  but 
snch  aa  are  on  opposite  aides  of  the  figure,  and  on  the  aame  level. 
This,  then,  ia  the  only  case  to  be  considered ;  and  it  resolves 
itself  into  two,  according  as  one  or  more  propelling  instruments 
are  used.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one,  there  is  but  one  point  at 
which  it  can  be  placed,  namely,  at  the  extreme  atcm  end  of  tlie 
axia,  for  this  is  the  only  point  at  which  it  will  not  either  produce 
no  effect  in  moving  the  aystem,  or  cause  a  rotatory  motion  of  the 
vessel  round  a  vertical  axis.  But  this  case  is  not  likely  to  be  put 
in  practice,  for  it  involves  an  extreme  degree  of  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment that  ia  scarcely  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  vessels  of 
considerable  length ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  force  act 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  deaired  motion,  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  wasted  in  twiating  the  vessel  round,  ao  as  to  make  it  apin 
about  an  axis  lying  across  its  length.  A  single  propeller  fixed 
at  the  fore  end  of  the  vessel,  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
unless  it  were  fixed  at  a  conffl.derable  distance  in  advance  of  the 
head,  ao  as  to  get  free  air  to  work  in ;  and  to  fix  it  favourably 
for  thia  piu-pose  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Now  this  first 
arrangement  of  a  aingle  atern  propeller  may  be  made,  either  with 
a  jet  of  aeriform  fluid,  on  the  rocket  principle,  or  with  a  acrew- 
vane  :  not  very  easily  with  any  other  appliance,  such  as  an  alter- 
nately striking  fish-tail,  but  possibly.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
propellers,  they  must,  of  course,  be  arranged  symmetrically  on 
opposite  aides  of  the  vessel.  This  second  form  may,  of  course,  be 
managed  by  any  kind  of  driving  agent  that  can  be  fitted  to  iha 
vessel.  However,  the  difBculty  of  adopting  moving  mechaniam 
to  the  aide  of  such  a  body  as  our  gaa-vessel  must  necessarily  be 
would  be  greater  than  any  that  is  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  higher  forms  of  air-oraft  hereattar  to  be  deecrihed,  and  tb^ ' 
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arraDgement,  when  complete,  would  not  present  sufficient  adyan- 
tages  to  make  it  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use,  so  that  I  shall 
not  occupy  much  space  in  designing  forms  of  adaptation  for  this 
case,  mentioning  a  few  as  possibilities,  not  as  much  to  be  recom- 
mended for  service. 

The  simplest  example  is,  of  course,  that  in  which  human  mus- 
cular power  is  applied  directly  to  wings  worked  alternately  as 

oars.     This  might  be  con- 
^'^'  trived     in     the     foUowing 

manner : — The  rowers  must 
be  perched  on  small  seats 
with  outrigger  rowlocks,  at 
the  side  of  the  gas-vessel,  on 
a  level  with  its  longer  axis, 
as  represented  in  fig.  40. 
There  might,  of  course,  b© 
only  two  of  them  if  the 
vessel  was  small ;  but  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  time 
with  each  other,  as  one  could  not  see  the  other^s  stroke.  There 
must,  I  think,  be  an  uneven  number  of  rowers ;  one  of  them 
sitting  at  the  extreme  stern,  as  at  b,  ^g.  41,  and  pulling  a  wing- 
scull  with  each  hand,  so  as  to  give  stroke  to  both  sides  of  the 
vessel.  If  there  were  several  rowers,  they  would  be  set  in  places 
on  a  gallery  running  round  the  equator  of  the  vessel,  as  a  c  b  in 
fig.  41,  which  represents  one  side  of  a  fourteen- winged  vessel  with 

Fig.  41. 


seven  oars  on  each  side,  two,  one  of  each  set,  being  pulled  by 
*  stroke'  at  B.  Such  a  craft  would,  of  course,  require  to  be 
heavily  ballasted  by  a  burden  fixed  along  the  middle  of  its  bottom 
towards  the  fore  end.  This  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  vessel  in  stable  equilibrium  in  its  proper  position, 
for,  without  such  burden,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easily  upset,  as 
the  rowers  on  the  opposite  side  would  just  balance  each  other  about 
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the  axis  of  buoyancy,  like  two  boys  on  a  see-saw»  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  system  must  be  brought  down  as  low  as  possible,  to 
give  it  stability.  The  ballast  must  be  placed  somewhat  forward 
to  balance  the  weight  of  the  'stroke  oar'  at  b,  for  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  rower  towards  the  beak  of  the  vessel  to  counter- 
poise him.  The  ballast,  of  course,  would  be  the  proper  cargo, 
live  or  dead,  of  the  craft.  Such  a  system  is,  of  course,  the 
analogue  of  a  centipede,  or  of  an  eight-oared  gig. 

A  somewhat  higher  species  of  organisation,  still  of  the  same 
class,  next  claims  notice.  It  is  that  in  which  the  propelling  instru- 
ments are  concentrated  into  the  smallest  number,  consistent  with 
the  lateral  bi-polar  arrangement,  which  is  found  in  all  advanced 
animal  forms,  that  is  into  two,  and  in  which  they  are  driven  by 
mechanical  power  concentrated  in  a  separate  organ ;  the  whole 
system  being  still,  whale-like,  gathered  up  into  one  undivided 
body.  Generally,  of  course,  the  power  will  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  since  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
adapt  to  the  sides  of  the  gas-vessel  any  reciprocating  mechanism 
of  sufficient  strength  and  complexity  to  drive,  backwards  and 
forwards,  large  wing-  wafts,  than  to  manage  the  effectual  movement 
of  rotary  instruments,  I  shall  first  take  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Previously,  however,  I  may  state  that,  if  the  direct  action  of  a  jet 
of  gaseous  matter  be  applicable  with  good  effect,  it  might  be  found 
useful  under  this  form  of  fitting ;  the  gas  or  steam  might  be  gene- 
rated underneath  the  vessel,  and  led  by  pipes  up  to  each  side  at 
its  equator.  If  heat  were  used  as  the  prime  mover  in  such  a 
system  as  this,  where,  the  whole  apparatus  being  in  one  body,  the 
source  of  power  must  be  quite  close  to  the  gas-vessel,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  have  the  lower  part  of  that  structure  made  of,  or 
covered  with,  metal  for  protection. 

Now  our  rotary  propellers  may  revolve,  either  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel,  or  at  right  angles  to  it. 
In  the  first  case,  they  must  be  *  blowers,*  or  fan-blasts,  enclosed  in 
a  case  ;  in  the  second  they  must  be  screw-vanes.  I  shall  seleofr 
the  latter  for  illustration,  as  being  the  simplest ;  this  is  in  fact 
exactly  the  kind  of  apparatus  which  was  constructed  by  M 
Jullien,  and  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention*^ 
1  See  p.  45,  above,  and  'L'lllufitration/  Nove^ibervSSy  1$ 
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arrangement  is  represented  in  the  diagrams,  figs.  42,  43.  Here 
A  A^,  is  the  body  or  gas-vessel ;  b,  the  driying- wheel,  connected 
by  endless  bands  with  pnlleys  on  the  axles  of  the  screw  Tanes. 
G,  D,  E,  F,  G,  the  frameworks  that  support  H,  H,  the  screws. 
The  screws  which,  for  simplicity,  I  have  represented  as  each  a 
single  tnm  of  a  single  thread  plane,  both  of  them  twisted,  and 
also  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  should  certainly  be,  to  do 
any  real  work,  fully  as  large  in  proportion  as  those  I  have  repre- 
sented, that  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  vessel  itself  They 
most  be  fixed  on  strong  frames  of  bamboo,  or  of  metal  tubes,  to 

Fig.  43.  P!g.48. 


keep  them  In  their  places,  clear  of  the  vessel.  Of  thi^  framework, 
D  D  are  struts,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  screws  up  from 
below  ;  e  e,  are  rods  for  keeping  them  out  from  the  vessel ;  f  f, 
are  ties  supporting  them  from  above  ;  G  G,  are  struts  for  keeping 
them  steady  fore  and  aft,  and  for  transmitting  their  propidsion  to 
the  vessel.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  wheels  of  such  large  size  as 
these  must  be,  the  supports  of  the  two  ends  of  their  axles  must  be 
separate  frames,  each  relying  solely  upon  itself  for  firmness  and 
security.  For  the  supports  could  not  be  united  to  each  other  by 
ties  that  could  confer  any  additional  strength,  without  a  useless 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  system,  as  any  such  connections 
would  have  to  run  out  to  a  great  length  laterally,  to  get 
round  the  breadth  of  the  wheel.  To  divide  therefore  the  duty  of 
transmitting  the  force  of  the  propellers  to  the  body  between  the 
two  supports,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  that,  in  which- 
ever direction  the  vessel  is  moving,  forwards  or  backwards,  one  of 
the  frames  must  be  enabled  to  receive,  and  to  transmit,  the  pres- 
sure as  a  thrust,  and  the  other  as  a  pull.  For  this  purpose  the 
pivots  of  the  axles  must  pass  completely  through  their  sockets, 
and  must  have  keyed  on  their  ends,  outside  the  latter,  strong 
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shoulder-nuts  which,  ■when  required,  shall  drag  against  the 
bearing!!,  and  bo  communicate  the  force  to  the  framework,  while  oi 
the  ineide  of  each  bearing,  the  axle  must  be  likewise  enlarged  into 
a.  shoulder,  which  shall  press  forward  on  that  side  when  the 
motion  is  in  that  direction. 

The  reciprocating  wing  may  be  adapted  to  this  form  of  air- 
craft, in  the  manner  represented  in  figs,  ii,  45,  a  front  and  side 
view  respectively  of  a  winged  gas-vesael.  a,  the  body  of  the 
vessel ;  b,  b,  the  wings  or  sweeps  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  furnished  with  a.  feathering  adjustment  for  the 
return  stroke.  The  wings  are  jointed  to  the  body  of  the  g; 
vessel  on  vertical  hinges  at  c.  n  is  a  sprit  or  mast,  stepped  on 
the  top  of  the  gas-vessel,  and  fixed  by  the  stays,  D  E,  D  E.     D  must 


stand  exactly 
object  of 


1  the  B! 


e  vertical  plane  with  the  joints  c.      The 
t  for  the  suspension  of   the  winged 


sails.  That  the  latter  may  prodnce  a  good  effect  in  propulsion, 
their  blades  must  be  of  large  area,  and  their  arms  of  considerable 
length.  The  weight,  then,  of  each  wing  wilt  be  great.  They 
will  be  slung  by  wire  cords,  extended  fi'OBi  Iho  sides  of  the  gaa- 
vessel  to  the  wing-beams,  and  from  the  mast  d  to  the  back  of  the 
blades  themselves,  as  shown  in  fig.  44.  The  moving  power  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  propellers  from  the  boat  by  the  bell-cranka 
G,  G,  being  derived  from  a  single-acting  reciprocating  eng 
adapted  to  exert  its  whole  force  in  one  direction.  The  effec 
stroke  being  thus  made  by  the  engine,  the  recovery  of  the  Ti 
may  be  effected  by  a  spring  of  steel,  or  of  vulcanised  caoutchouM 
which  was  stretched  by  the  prime  mover  during  tlie  preeedii  1 
movement.  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  form  in  which  the  fo 
could  be  communicated  to  the  wafls.  The  same  end  mipVi 
be  effected,  without  transmitting  the  force  fi\)m  the  ei 
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Ttum'irtiH  win^H  to  profxjl  him  through  the  air.  The  real  man  fli« 
thorn. 
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mpletely  over  in  the  air,  without  an  arrangement  ibr 

;  thia  latter  moTement ;  but  it  would  be  incoavenieilt, 
ajid  it  might  be  daogerous,  to  have  to  do  this  when  unneoessary ; 
therefore  he  must  also  be  aupplied  with  tie  meana  of  making  the 
former  adjustment,  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  alterii^ 
his  suspension  whenever  he  wishea  to  change  the  inclination  of 
his  body. 

These  conditions  will  be  answered  by  the  following  anange- 
ment: — Let  the  body  be  enveloped  in  a  skeleton-frame  or  waiat- 
coat-cage,  considerably  larger  than  the  body,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  it  by  simply  slipping  it  over  the  head.  It  should 
surround  the  trunk,  without 
fib-  «■  touching  it  in  any  part,  when 
held  up,  BO  as  not  to  rest  upon 
the  shoulders,  coming,  how- 
ever, pretty  close  to  the  sides, 
of  which  it  should  follow  the 
curvature,  especially  under  the 
arms,  but  allowing  several 
inches  of  room  between  the 
back  and  front  rods,  and  the 
corresponding  parta  of  the  body.  The  frame  { 
in  figs.  46,  47,  which  present  respectively  a  back  and  side  view 
of  the  apparatus.  The  bars  will  form  a  complete  cage  for  the 
trunk,  leaving,  however,  spaces  at  the  shoulders  for  the  arms  and 
head  to  pass  through.  A  bar  will  lie  across  the  shoidder  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  comfortably  curved  and  padded  within,  to  re- 
ceive the  forward  pressure  of  the  shoulders  during  the  flight. 
The  lower  part  of  the  cage  will  just  descend  to  the  hips  when 
resting  above  on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  limbs 
completely  at  liberty.  Along  the  front  of  the  cage  and  outside, 
parallel  to  the  backbone,  will  run  a  rod  on  which  a  weight  tra- 
verses from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  be  Used  by  a  binding  screw  at 
any  point  on  the  leog;^.  of  tlie  roil.  And  about  the  centre  of 
d  back,  must  be  tinnly  attached  a 
Btrong  ring  of  tb^^^p^^Ucrfieces  will  have  to  be  added  to 
t,  but  these  are  all  its 
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rigid  parts  that  are  required  for  the  suspension,  whicH  is  tlie 
object  to  which  our  attention  is  now  to  be  confined. 

To  complete  the  attachment  of  the  flyer  to  his  cniiass,  it 
must  be  furnished  with  a  strong  under-girth  or  saddle-strap, 
which,  when  the  victim  is  in  his  cage,  shall  prevent  him  from 
slipping  out  of  it  downwards,  even  if  all  his  supports,  which  we 
have  now  to  describe,  should  break.  Before  this  coat  of  mail  is 
put  on,  our  flyer  must  invest  himself  with  a  more  comfortable 
under-garment.  If  he  were  to  fly  entirely  with  face  downwards, 
and  not  desire  to  change  his  position,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  a  spring-cushion  or  air-pillow, 
which  should  rest  upon  the  front  part  of  the  cage,  and  sustain  his 
weight  without  distressing  any  one  part  by  the  pressure.  If,  How- 
ever, he  desires  to  turn  over  in  the  air,  he  must  have  another 
kind  of  appliance :  for  such  a  pillow  before  and  behind  would 
be  a  kind  of  clothing  rather  too  warm  for  vigorous  exercise. 
This,  I  conceive,  may  be  managed  in  the  best  and  safest  manner 
by  encasing  him  with  some  light,  strong,  elastic  stays,  with  a 
double  set  of  girths  or  ties  attached  to  them ;  one  set  having 
their  free  ends  in  a  row  along  the  back,  the  other  along  the  front 
of  the  body.     These    bands    should   be    made   of  vulcanised 

caoutchouc,  and  should  have  their  outer  ends 
'  buckled  to  a  row  of  loops,  on  the  back  and 

front  bars  respectively  of  the  framework,  so 
that,  in  whichever  direction  the  man  is 
placed,  whether  back  or  face  downwards, 
~^A  he  will  be  slung  from  within  the  cage 
from  its  upper  side  by  the  elastic  bands. 
His  appearance,  as  fitted  in  the  cage,  will 
be  represented  in  fig.  48;  the  frame-case 
being  section  ;  aaa,  b  bb,  being  the  elastic 
bands  or  suspenders. 
The  rings  a  a'  are  for  the  suspension  of  the  whole  apparatus 
to  the  gas-vessel.  Only  one  of  them  is  to  be  used  at  a  time ; 
A  or  A^  will  be  hooked  to  the  suspending  line,  according  as  the 
man  wishes  to  fly  face  or  back  downwards.  This  line  must  ter- 
minate in  two  branches,  each  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  each  of 
the  same  strength,  namely,  suflBcient  to  bear  the  whole  strain  of 
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the  weight  of  the  man  and  his  appendages,  together  with  the 
force  of  traction.  Only  one  of  these  therefore  need  be  doing 
service  at  once.  When  the  flyer  wishes  to  shift  his  position  from 
face  earthwards  to  face  skywards,  he  will  seize  the  end  of  the 
free  branch  in  one  hand  by  reaching  behind  him  to  A,  will  pull 
himself  round  sideways  till  he  can  grasp  it  with  both  hands,  and 
will  then  fix  its  hook  in  the  ring  a'  ;  he  will  then  be  hanging  side 
downwards  by  the  two  hooks ;  feeling  himself  secure,  he  will  then 
release  the  ring  at  a  from  the  hook,  and  will  now  be  hanging 
back  downwards  from  a'.  If  he  should  find  it  a  diflScult  manoeuvre 
to  change  back  again,  he  can  have  a  ring  at  his  side,  and  can  so 
complete  the  shift  in  two  operations.  Woe  betide  him  if  he 
makes  a  mistake,  and  slips  one  hook  before  the  other  has  hold  1 

The  use  of  the  rod  and  weight  in  front,  b  c,  is  for  adjusting 
the  position  of  the  body,  by  shifting  the  ballast  to  different  points 
of  the  rod,  so  as  to  alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  if  the  system  be  hung  by  a,  or  by  a', 
the  position  of  these  rings  being  such  that  the  body  will  lie  exactly 
horizontally,  and  if  now  a  certain  weight  be  hung  at  b  or  at  c 
(fig.  48),  the  body  will  be  inclined  downwards  towards  the  head, 
or  towards  the  feet  respectively,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
whole  person  will  depend  upon  the  point  at  which  b  is  hung. 

Our  flyer  is  now  ready  to  be  slung  to  his  float.     The  end  to 
be  attained  ia,  to  transmit  his  propelling  force  to  the  gas- vessel  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  tendency  to  twist  it  out  of  the  horizontal 
set.     In  the  case  which  we  have  already  considered,  namely,  that 
of  the  single-bodied  air-craft,  this  is  simply  attained,  by  making 
the  forces  act  directly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  axis  of  resist- 
ance  to  motion.     When,  however,  as  in  all  the  cases  which 
remain  for  us  to  consider,  the  source  of  power  is  to  be  sm^Gndfvl 
below  the  gas- vessel,  this  solution  of  the  requisite  is  im 
and  another  must  be  found.     One  condition  is  certain,  { 
gas-vessel  lies  horizontally  at  starting,  the  suspending  li 
be  flexible,  not  having  fixed  joints ;  for,  if  the  system  t 
is  at  once  evident  that  an  impulse  given  iiorizonta 
weight  below  will  not  move  the  float  abore  in- 
direction, but  that  a  *  couple '  will  be  formed - 
system  about  a  certain  axis  of  gyrationy  • 
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at  ail.  The  power  moat  therefore  be  siting  hy  links,  hftring 
flexible  joints,  or  by  ropes.  If,  then,  the  gaa-Tettd  were  in  a 
horizontal  position  before,  it  can  be  ao  no  longer  when  acted 
on  hy  each  a  force.  The  problem  then  becomes — To  BUng 
the  power  by  ropes  to  the  float,  bo  that  the  resultant  of  the 
traction  commonicated  hy  them  to  the  latter,  liiall  coincide  in 
direction  with  its  loDger  axis. 

The  chieTpecoliarity  which  distingtiishes  this  our  Gr«t  case  from 
the  others  that  will  follow  it  is,  that  the  harden  is  to  be  suspended 
b;  a  eiiigle  point  of  its  own  bod^-  This,  which  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  more  complex  structures,  inTolres  diflerences  in  the 
mode  of  Bolulioo  of  the  problem.  There  are  again.  In  the  two 
cases,  two  methodsof  bameHsing  the  ga»-vessel  to  onr  elementary 
bm'den.  Each  of  thene  will  admit  of  some  modilicationa,  which 
I  shaU  describe  in  turn.  The  suspending  cords  iianamit,  of 
course,  to  the  gas-vessel  both  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
flyer:  his  weight  and  the  propulsion  which  be  exerts.  And  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  if  the  cords  be 
attached  to  the  float  at  points  not  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
ana  of  resistance,  the  propelling  force  must  have  a  tendency  to 
twist  the  eyatem.  They  therefore  ranst  be  attached  to  the  ga»- 
Tessel  at  point8  either  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  resistance:, 
or  at  such  points  below  that  plane — for  they  cannot  be  applied 
above  it — that  the  tendency  of  the  traction  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
gaf^ vessel  up  Bball  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  tendency  of  the 
weight  to  bring  it  down.  Again,  each  of  these  cases  is  divided  into 
two,  by  the  consideration  that  the  weight  may  be  aluiig  by  cords 
attached  to  points  lying  in  one  plane  across  the  gas-vessel,  or  hy 
cords  attached  at  different  parts  of  the  length  of  the  figure. 

Firstly,  then,  the  flyer  may  be  suspended  by  oords  lying  in  a 
«ngle  plane  across  the  gas-vesoel,  and  go  that  the  propelling 
force  shall  act  directly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  resistance.  There 
is  but  one  way  of  effecting  this,  and  that  is  a  very  simple  one : 
be  mttal  be  hung  by  two  cords,  attached  to  the  gas-veasel  at  the 
extremities  of  a  horizontal  diameter  passing  through  the  axia  of 
resistance.  The  conditions  to  be  attended  to  in  rhis  case  are  these: 
first,  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  cords  to  the  gas-vessel  must 
be  at  least  bo  farther  from  its  beak  than  the  middle  of  its  length. 
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and  should  be  furtJicr  forward  than  ihia  point.  For  if  not,  ; 
vessel  when  exposed  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  imetable  equilibrium ; — as  respects  the  direction,  i 
horizontal  plane,  in  which  its  head  shall  point — the 
tending  to  turn  it  round  head-afi  on  the  slightest  deviation  from 
direct  action  in  the  line  of  the  flight.  The  further  forward  tbe 
diameter,  by  the  extremities  of  which  the  vessel  i 
the  more  will  the  resistance  of  the  air  tend  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
position.  But,  the  further  forward  the  points  of  suspension  a 
taken,  the  more  counterpoise  will  be  required  to  keep  the  tail  end 
from  rising  by  its  own  buoyancy.  The  vessel  must  of  q> 
balanced  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  cross  axis  of  suspensioo. 
The  second  point  to  be  regarded  is,  that  the  gas-vessel  be  strong 
enough  in  every  direction  to  sustain  the  strain  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  weight  acting  at  a  single  point  of  its  length.  There  will 
he  no  cHse  in  '  aerial  navigation '  in  which  the  ga-ii-vessel  wiU 
be  subjected  to  such  severe  trial  of  its  stiflhess,  as  in  this  and  the 
next  following  instance.  I  beheve,  however,  that  the  hints  which 
I  have  given  in  a  former  chapter  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Thirdly,  the  suspending  cords  must  be  kept  apart  below  t! 
vessel,  so  that  the  weight  hanging  to  them  shall  not  cause  them 
to  converge,  and  so  dip  the  vessel  below  its  horizontal  diameter. 
Because  if  this  happens,  the  propelling  force  will  in  fact  act  upon 
it  at  the  points  where  the  cords  leave  it  in  the  direction  of  tan* 
gents  to  the  curve. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  suspension.  I  would  encircle  the  gas 
vessel  with  a  strong  hoop  of  bamboos,  of  the  same  diameter  a 
the  vessel  at  the  point  selected  for  suspensioa.  Two  or  three 
other  slighter  hoops  should  girdle  it  at  certain  points  towards  the 
,  head,  and  towards  the  stern  these  should  be  tied  by  longitudinal 
cords  to  the  main  hoop,  the  object  of  these  being  i 
traction  from  the  main  hoop,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  gaa-vessel, 
and  to  keep  the  former  in  its  place.  The  same  object  might  be 
attained  by  enveloping  the  gas-vessel  in  a  netting  fastened  to  tba 
central  hoop.  The  object  of  girding  the  gas-vessel  in  this  manner, 
is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  solid  asaa  through  the  c 
of  the  gas-vessel,  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  to  give,  by 
its  free  ends,  points  of  attachment  to  the  suspending  ropes. 
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strong  cord  (wire  rope)  should  now  be  passed  over  the  tipper 
semicircle  of  the  main  hoop,  and  firmly  bound  down  to  it  over 
the  whole  of  this  arc ;  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  horizontal 
diameter  it  should  be  clamped  to  the  hoop  by  strong  bandages  of 
metal.  Immediately  below  this  point  on  each  side,  the  rope  must 
itself  terminate  in  a  strong  iron  ring  lying  parallel  to  the  side  of 
the  gas-vessel.  To  these  rings  must  be  linked  the  cords  (wire- 
rope)  by  which  the  burden  is  to  be  slung.  At  a  point  on  the 
length  of  the  suspending  ropes,  somewhat  Airther  from  their 
attachments  to  the  hoop  than  the  distance  of  the  points  of  sus- 
pension from  the  beak  of  the  gas-vessel,  the  two  cords  should  be 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  rigid  bar,  stiff  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  without  bending  or  breaking  the  thrust  upon  its  two  ends, 
caused,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  weight  of  the  flyer  hanging  below 
it.  This  might  be  made  of  bamboos,  thickest  in  the  middle,  or 
better  still  perhaps,  of  metal  tubes,  oval  in  section,  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  oval  vertical,  and  thicker  towards  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends.  The  length  of  this  should  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  diameter  of  the  gas-vessel  at  the  point  of  suspension,  in 
order  to  keep  the  cords  well  clear  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not 
only  to  prevent  them  from  clasping  it,  but  to  relieve  its  sides 
from  the  crushing  force  exerted  by  the  weight  upon  any 
object  tending  to  keep  the  cords  asunder.  It  will  thus  also  allow 
the  float  free  motion  in  a  vertical  plane  about  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension. The  object  of  this  latter  arrangement  is  to  enable  the 
vessel,  when  not  in  use,  to  lie  in  the  air,  with  its  length  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and  to  give  facility  for  alighting  in  places 
where  there  might  not  be  much  room,  the  vessel  being  thus  made 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  amount  of  space  horizontally.  From 
this  bar,  then,  the  cords  must  be  brought  down,  converging 
symmetrically  to  a  point  at  some  distance  below,  where  they 
must  be  united.  Of  course  the  longer  these  limbs  of  the  cords, 
the  less  will  be  the  compressing  force  exerted  by  the  weight  on 
the  horizontal  bar.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
joined  ends  of  the  cords,  the  line,  or  rather  the  two  branches, 
must  descend,  by  either  of  which  the  flyer  may  be  hooked  to  the 
float.  Finally,  the  gas-vessel  must  be  furnished  with  a  small 
shifting  weight  attached  to  an  endless  cord  reeved  through  two 
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pulleys  on  the  middle  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel,  one  near 
the  end  of  the  tail,  the  other  just  under  the  point  of  suspensioii, 
or  towards  the  head.  The  free  loop  of  this  cord  will  be  carried 
down  to  the  flyer;  its  use  being  to  enable  him  to  alter  at  will 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  gaa-Teaael,  and  to  keep  it  strictly 
horizontal.  The  following  figures  represent  this  species  of  air- 
craft in  different  Tiewa. 

Fig.  49  shows  the  flyer  with  hia  gaa-Tessel  in  the  poation  of 
preparing  to  start,  which  he  does,  of  course,  by  springing  from 
the  eartb  with  his  legs.  He  has  also  just  harnessed  to  his 
shoulders  the  Hoat,  which  has  been  riding  at  anchor  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  the  figure.  I  haTe  not  represented  any  wings 
or  propelling  agents,  firstly,  because  we  have  not  yet 
to  them ;   secondly,  to  aToid  complication,  for  I 

wiah  my  figures  to  be  as  simple,  and  as  nearly 

approaching  to  the  nature   of  mere   diagrams 

as  possible. 

Fig.  50  represents  an  end  view  of  the  flyer 

and  float  in  the  air,  just 

before  commencing  t( 

ahead. 

Fig.  51  is  a  side  v. 

of  the  same  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  flight.     I  need 

scarcely   repeat  that  in    , 

this  case  the  propelling 
force  has  no  tendency  to  tilt  up  either  end  of  tho  g 
think  all  the  parts  I  have  described  will  he  recognised  in  these 
figures  without  any  special  references.  I  have  not  continued 
the  ballast  line  down  to  the  flyer,  lest  its  limba  should  be  mis- 
taken for  suspending  corda. 

I  haTe  drawn  the  gas-Tessel  in  proportions  as  respects  size 
not  leas  than  those  which,  in  practice,  I  suppose  it  would  bear  to 
its  human  burden.  I  conceiTe  that  the  man  and  all  the  apparatus 
will  certainly  not  weigh  more  than  fiTe  hundred  pounds.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  table'  of  sizes  that  a  gas-vessel  of  the  provi- 
■  SeeAppendii  D.  The  man  ma;  weigh  160  lbs.  The  gas  Teasel  (cod- 
t.-iiniDg  7,310  cubic  feet  of  bfdrogei))  hug  about  2,5iO  square  feet  of  su^m. 
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monal  form  mnst  be  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  tbirteen  and  & 
quarter  in  diameter  to  lift  thia  weight.  So  if  our  man  ia  mx  feet 
high  the  gas-veasel  will  be  a  little  more  than  thirteen  times  his 
height  in  length,  and  two  and  two-tenth  times  in  breadth. 

Now  for  the  species  next  in  order  of  simphcity.  Thia  is  the 
case  in  which  the  suspending  corda  are  still  to  be  attached  to  the 
gas-Teasel  in  one  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis, 
but  at  pointa  below  the  exlremitiea  of  the  horizontal  diameter, 
and  therefore  below  the  axis  of  reaiatance,  as,  for  instance,  is 
repreaented  in  the  diagrams  figs.  52,  53,  54,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  vertical  sections  of  the  gas-Teasel,  through  ihe  plane  of 
suspension.  I  shall  select  that  shown  in  fig.  54  for  illustration, 
as  being  an  e.xtreme  case  and  the  simplest.  Tlie  conatruction  of 
the  system  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  described,  except 
that  the  girtli  cord  will  be  bound  to  the  hoop  round  its  whole 
circumference,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  single  ring  at  the 
middle  of  the  lower  semicircle,  from  which  the  weight  will  be 
suspended  by  a  single  cord. 


I 


It  is  clear  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  propelling  force, 
being  applied  below  the  axis  of  reaiatance,  wiU  have  a  tendeniy 
to  turn  up  the  head  of  the  vessel  if  the  point  of  suspension  ia 
directly  under  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  And  this  tendency  will 
be  the  greater,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  point  of  suspension, 
that  is,  of  application  of  the  force  &om  the  axis  of  resistance.  It 
will  be  greatest  in  the  coae  I  have  taken,  in  which  that  diatance 
is  at  the  maximum. 

Tbs  envelope  may  be  made  of  strocg  silk  thickly  ramished,  which  muj 
vaigb '05 lb.  per squnre  faot(See  j^pponilLi  B),  Now  2,640  x  05— 127  ;  the 
whole  envelope  thareforB  maj  wsigh  aboat  127  Iba.  Now  127  +  160  —  277; 
this  therefore  loavfs  (500-277  =  )  223  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  theframeworit 
of  the  gae  vessel,  the  abifting  ballaiit  of  both  man  and  £uat,  the  man's 
waiitcoat-JiaTne,  tmd  hia  wings :  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  too  little. 
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Let  now  fig.  55  represent  the  gaa  Tesael  with  mat 
by  a  aingte  cord  from  a  point,  e,  at  its  bottom,  exactly  below  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  B.  It  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  syatem  ia 
at  rest,  the  gas-vessel,  if  its  own  centre  of  gravity  is  directly 
below  B,  will  float  perfectly  level.  It  is  equally  evident  from  what 
haa  been  said  before,'  that  &a  suon  as  the  man  begins  to  strike 
out,  and  horizontal  traction  ia  exerted,  the  fore  end  of  the  vessel 
must  be  tilted  up;  and  the  greater  the  speed  the  greater  will  be 
the  derangement  of  the  level.  For  the  cord  a  e,  transmitting 
the  forces  of  gravity  and  of  traction  from  a  to  E,  must  represent 
the  direction  of  their  resultant,  and,  aa  was  shown,  the  position  of 
equilibrium  for  the  gaa-vesael  is  such,  that  the  right  line  between 
the  point  of  action  of  the  forces  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant.'     The  vessel  therefore 


1 


% 


must  be  tilted  up  till  the  line  e  b  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
suspending  line  a  e  (fig.  56). 

Now  this  tendency  may  be  obviated  by  altering  the  position 
either  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gas-veasel,  or  of  the  point 
of  suspension.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  vessel's  head  always  foremost,  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion should  be  considerably  nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  tail 
end,  and  therefore  may,  with  advantage,  be  thrown  in  advance 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  that  thus  by  properly  adjusting 
the  position  of  the  former  point,  both  of  these  requisiteB  may  be 
attained  at  once.  When  alter  the  adjustment  it  ia  found  that 
as  the  speed  varies  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  up  or  down  in 
front,  the  balance  may  be  secured  by  a  shifting  weight  traversing 
between  the  beak  and  the  point  of  suspension,  or  a  little  aft  of 
that  point.     The  proper  position  for  the  point  of  suspension  will 


3,  p.  391,  above. 
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be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  gas-vessel  be 
first  ballasted,  so  that  when  filled  with  hydrogen  it  shall  float 
with  its  long  axis  horizontal.  Let  now  the  weight  of  the  man 
and  his  suspending  frame  and  wings  and  cord  be  ascertained, 
and  also  the  power  he  can  exert  in  propelling.  Suppose  now 
the  man  (IfiOlbs.)  together  with  his  appendages  weighs  200  lbs., 
and  that  he  can  exert  a  force  by  the  alternate  flexure  and 
extension  of  his  legs  equal  to  a  pressure  of  twenty  poimds. 
Then  we  must  have  in  fig.  39, 
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that  is  to  say,  if  in  fig.  57 — B  being  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  c 
the  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  gas-vessel  that  lies  pei-pendicularly 


Pig.  fi7. 


Fig.  68. 
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below  B  when  the  vessel  is  horizontal — 
c  E  be  measured  towards  the  head  of 
the    vessel  =  ^^^  b  c,    E    will    be    the 
point  from  which  the  weight  should  be 
hung  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  horizontal, 

when  moving  with  such  velocity  as  would  be  produced  by  a  pres- 
sure of  twenty  pounds  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Of 
course,  if  the  vessel  is  harnessed  by  this  point  it  will,  when  at 
rest  with  its  burden  suspended  to  it,  or  when  moored  with  the 
whole  rising  power  due  to  its  full  burden,  float  with  its  stem  end 
tilted  up  till  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  exactly  over  the  point  of 
suspension,  as  in  fig.  58. 

But  this  end  of  preventing  the  tilting  maybe  equally  secured, 
without  any  special  arrangement  of  the  point  of  suspension,  by 
properly  ballasting  the  gas-vessel.  This,  of  course,  may  be  effected 
by  a  shifting  ballast  attached  to  the  gas-vessel,  so  that  its  position 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  as  by  a  weight  fixed  upon  a  cord  travel- 
ling over  two  pulleys  fore  and  aft,  on  the  front  part  of  the  length 
of  the  vessel.      The  greater  the  distance  travelled  over  by  the 
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ballast  the  less  seed  be  its  treigbt.  With  this  adjuatment  Uien, 
the  tlyer  may  be  slung  from  a  point  immediately  below  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  float 

But  this  may  be  contrived  by  a  still  simpler  method ;  and 
the  sime  remark  applies  to  the  traTelliDg  weight  for  keeping 
down  the  tail  end  of  the  gaa-vessel  in  the  preceding  caae.  It  is 
clear  that  the  load  already  hanging  to  the  float  is  quite  as  well 
able  to  keep  the  ends  down,  if  they  were  tied  to  it,  as  any  accessory 
weight  can  be.  Thus  in  the  former  case,  in  which  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  is  behind  the  axis  of  suspension,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  it,  the  tendency  of  the  tail  to  turn  up  may  be  prerented, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  gas-vessel  regulated,  by  a  cord  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  lower  part  of  the  font  near  its  st«rn,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  apparatus  of  flight  below.  By  this  means  the 
flyer  may  haul  the  stern  down,  and  by  tying  the  line  to  his  body- 
frame  may  fix  the  gaa-vesael  in  any  required  position.  This,  of 
course,  amounts  in  fact  to  throwing  a  share  of  the  weight  of  his 
body  on  the  tail  end — the  more  he  shortens  up  the  line  the  more 
of  his  weight  the  end  pulled  down  has  to  bear.  As  the  lifted 
end  of  the  float  is  drawn  down,  the  weight  will  be  drawn  towards 
it  in  a  proportional  degree.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  latter 
case  of  suspension,  in  which  the  fore  end  of  the  gas-vessel  may 
have  a  tendency  to  be  tilted  upwards.  By  tying  it  down  to  the 
burden  it  may  be  kept  horizontal,  or  inclined  at  any  required 
angle.     Thus  in  figs.  59,  60,  the  dotted  lines  representing  the 
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corda,  and  we  have  now  amTed  at  another  kind  o£  suRpension, 
that  in  which  the  flyer  is  hung  by  cords  not  lying  in  the  same 
plane  across  tlie  length  of  the  gaa-veasel.  This  oase,  like  that 
in  which  the  corda  were  all  in  one  such  plane,  admits  of  being 
divided  into  two  ;  firit,  that  in  which  the  corda  are  attached 
to  the  gaa-vesse!  at  points  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axii  of 
resistance ;  second,  that  in  which  the  poinia  of  Biispension  are 
below  that  plane.  However,  from  a  peculiarity  of  this  elementary 
type  of  the  second  class,  namely  that  the  cords  must  conTerge  to 
a  single  point  on  the  burden,  the  practical  difference  between 
the  two  divisiona  of  this  case  vanishes ;  because  though  the 
points  of  Buspenslon  are  all  in  the  axial  plane  of  resistance,  the 
gravitating  force  of  the  burden  will  not  be  equally  transmitted 
through  all  the  cords  as  soon  as  motion  ensues,  but  will  be 
thrown  more  upon  tho  hinder  than  upon  the  fore,  unless  there 
be  some  special  contrivance  to  prevent  this.  Or  taking  another 
view  of  tlie  wnie  peculiarity,  since  tho  cords  converge  from 
different  parts  of  the  length  of  tlie  gas- vessel  to  a  single  point  OD 
the  burden,  a  ti'iangle  is  formed  of  wliich  the  hase  is  that  part  of 
the  length  of  the  gas-vessel  that  lies  between  the  points  of  sus- 
pension; the  siiles  are  the  converging  cords.  This  triangle  fotms 
virtually  a  rigid  system,  fur  the  cords  are  kept  straight  and  tenae 
by  the  weight  hanging  to  theia ;  the  propelling  force  therefore 
acting  horizontally  at  the  apex  of  tlie  triangle  can  only  tend  to 
twist  the  system  round,  until  by  the  change  of  position  a  new 
couple  is  formed,  between  the  weight  of  the  burden  and  the 
buoyancy  of  the  float,  which  acting  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
former,  keeps  the  system  in  equilibrium  in  the  new  position. 
This  holds  good  equally  whether  the  corda  be  attached  at  the 
axial  plane  of  resistance,  or  below  it.  I  shall  therefore  not 
consider  the  former  case,  because  it  only  introduces  the  necessity 
of  the  additional  complication  of  the  stretcher-bar  for  keeping 
the  cords  asunder,  withont  conferring  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage. The  conditions  of  the  present  problem  are  precisely  those 
of  the  common  eggoon  with  converging  end-stays,'  the  incon- 
veniences o£  which  arrangement  being  inseparable  from  thisfonn 
of  air-craft,  they  must  be  combated. 
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For  the  sake  of  aimplicity,  I  shall,  as  before,  select  for  illua- 
tiation  the  case  iu  which  the  suspending  cords  are  attached  on 
tlie  bottom  line  of  the  gaa-veasel,  in  the  vertical  plane  passing 
Uirough  the  long  a^isof  the  figure,  so  that  we  have  only  one  cord 
from  each  point  of  its  length.  Further,  for  the  eame  reason, 
I  shaU  first  take  the  case  in  which  there  are  on  the  vessel  only 
two  points  of  suspension  to  which  the  suspending  cords  are  at- 
tached, one  on  each  aide  of  the  cross-plane  passing  through  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  at  equal  distance  from  the  two  ends 
respectively. 

Let  now  in  fig.  61,  B  be  tlie  centre  of  buoyancy  of  our  gas- 
vessel  ;  D  c,  the  rings  to  which  the  suspending  cords  are  to  be 
attached.     It  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  ^^^  p, 

action  of  the  forces  transmitted  from  the 
burden  to  the  fl.oat  will  depend  on  the 
relative  length,  and  consequently  on  the 
inclination  of  the  depending  cords.  The 
bftllooner's  plan  has  always  been  to  make 
them  of  the  same  length,  and  inclined, 
of  course,  at  equal  angles  to  the  asm  of 
the  gas-vessel  at  each  end,  as  D  F,  o  F,  i 

as  soon  as  traction  commenced  at  f,  d  would  go  up  and  c  down. 
To  ascertain  how  the  cords  must  be  proportioned,  we  must  first 
a^ertain  in  what  direction  the  force  is  to  be  traaamitted ;  this 
we  learn  from  the  general  rule  before  deduced.'  The  resultant 
of  tije  burden-weight  and  of  the  traction  must  pass  through  the 
centre  of  buoyancy.  We  ninst  ascertain,  then,  the  direction  of 
this  resultant  thus  : — Through  b  draw  b  g  vertical  of  any  length, 
and  let  b  g  represent  in  magnitude  the  weight  of  (he  burden  (200 
pounds  we  suppose),  through  a  draw  G  B  horizontal,  and  make 
o  E  represent  the  propelling  powers  of  the  flyer  ^20  pounds  we 
eappoBe)  on  the  same  scale,  i 
the  weight,  make  O  E^— bo  (thslj 


a  which 


of  course, 


Land  joi 


[8  the  lina] 
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and  weight,  when  the  system  is  in  uniform  motion.  The  burden 
then  must  be  iomewhere,  anywhere,  on  this  line  while  the  system 
is  progressing  with  uniform  speed.  If,  then,  the  vessel  is  con- 
nected with  the  burden  by  cords  of  such  length  as  will  admit  of 
the  fijer  assuming  a  position  on  this  line  without  throwing  the 
vessel  out  of  the  horizontal,  the  required  conditions  will  be  satis- 
fied. Let  us  now  suppose  the  ^yer  to  be  suspended  at  a  in  this 
line  by  a  single  cord  (an  in  iag.  58)  from  a  point  on  the  lower 
outline  of  the  gas-vessel,  exactly  between  d  and  c.  The  system 
will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  float  will  lie  horizontal.  While 
he  is  in  this  position,  let  us  suppose  cords  to  be  stretched  from  D 
and  c  to  A,  and  strained  tight,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
vessel ;  the  equilibrium  will  remain  the  same.  Now  let  the  cords 
AC,  AD,  be  supposed  strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
the  man  and  his  appendages  without  breaking ;  and  let  us  suppose 
the  gas- vessel  to  be  firm  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  com- 
pressing force  exerted  by  the  weight,  tending  to  crush  c  towards 
D,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  now  cut  away  the  cord  running  firom 
A  towards  b,  and  that  the  system  will  remain  in  equilibrium,  and 
the  gas-vessel  horizontal.  Thus,  then,  the  flyer  may  be  sus- 
pended by  two  cords,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requisites  of  our  problem. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  cords  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  vessel  to  A, 
provided  the  proportions  of  their  length  are  such  that  they  will 
not  alter  the  angle  between  the  line  A  B  and  the  long  axis  of  the 
vessel. 

However,  it  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  have  means  of  alter- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  gas- vessel  at  will,  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  horizontal,  although  the  velocity  of  flight  might  be  changed. 
Now  this  may  be  done  by  shortening  all  the  cords,  fastened  to  the 
vessel  towards  one  end,  and  lengthening  all  those  towards  the 
other.  But  if  there  are  many  such  cords,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  adjust  the  tensions  of  them  all  equally.  Indeed  the 
arrangement  for  changing  the  inclination  of  the  gas-vessel  can 
scarcely  be  contrived,  except  with  the  very  simplest  rigging  of 
the  sling- ropes.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — All  the  cords  towards  one  end  must  be  lengthened,  all 
towards  the  other  end  shortened ;  if  all  these  operations  must 
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take  place  separately,  or  not  at  all,  it  would  not  be  worth  whUe  to 
attempt  it.  It  could  only  he  suggested  as  practicable,  if  what 
was  taken  up  from  the  length  of  each  rope  at  one  end  was  to  be 
added  at  once  to  its  fellow  towards  the  other  end.  Now  let  us 
see  what  occurs  if  this  is  done.  Let  d  C  be  the  points  of  euspen- 
sion  ;  a  the  burden ;  let  c  A,  D  A  be  the  Fig.  62. 

sling-ropea  from  CD.  If  now  CA 
Bhortetied  and  » A  lengthened  by  the 
same  amoimt,  the  same  effect  would  be  i 
obtained  as  would  ensue  if  cad  being  a 
continuous  cord  were  made  to  pass  under  a  pulley  or  through 
a  ring  at  a — a  would  be  made  to  describe  a  certain  curve  with 
respect  to  the  line  DC.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  but  the 
curve  so  described  will  be  an  arc  of  an  ellipae  of  which  D,  c  are 
the  foci,  as  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  remembers  either  the 
&ct  that  the  sums  of  the  foca!  distaucea  of  points  in  an  ellipse  are 
COtistant,  or  the  common  method  of  drawing  this  curve  with  two 
pins  and  a  string  and  pencil.  Let  h  i  be  a  part  of  the  arc  so  do- 
scribed,  the  'locus 'of  A.  If  now  there  be  another  continuous 
suspending  cord  reeved  through  A  and  attached  to  the  gas-vessel 
at  c'  and  d',  as  A  is  passed  along  this  cord  it  will,  of  course,  tend 
to  describe  another  ellipse,  of  which  &d'  are  the  foci,  as  at  h'  i'. 
Now  no  two  ellipses  can  coincide  for  any  considerable  length  of 
arc.  This  mode  of  adjustment,  then,  is  not  admissible,  except 
for  very  small  angles  of  change,  within  which  the  curves  of  all 
the  ellipses  described  by  the  burden  about  the  several  pairs  of 
suspension- points  might  coincide.  For  in  all  positions  of  the 
vessel  the  strain  would  be  thrown  upon  some  one  pair  of  points 
and  their  appropriate  cord,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  How- 
ever, the  greater  the  distance  of  the  boat  from  the  gas-vessel, 
that  is  to  say,  the  longer  the  suspending  cords,  the  less  will  be 
the  difference  between  curves  described  by  a  about  the  several 
foci  of  suspension,  and  therefore  tlie  more  eijually  will  the  strain 
be  thrown  oadfUttlUi  ^ords.  The  error,  again,  might  be  com- 
pensated in  d^^^^^^^BMtthaps  sufGciently,  by  forming  a  part 
of  each  cotd.^^^^^^^^^^BHnuch  point  of  suspension,  ofvul- 

1  distribute  the 

burd'^  :iiiil]^^^^^^^^^^^^^HB|fttruu.     All  the 
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HUBpending  lines  from  encli  end  would  then  be  collected  i 
single  cord,  which  would  paaa  over  a  pulley  at  a,  as  represented 
Fig.  as.  in  fig.  63.      The  parts  of  the  corda  be- 

tween the  cross  Btrokes  nnd   the  points 
where  they  converge  to  one,  are  sap- 
D  be  made  of  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc.   The  flyer  would  have  the  power, 
■  ^  by  means  of  a  cord  represBnted  by  the 

dotted  line,  of  hauling  down  either  end 
of  the  Teasel,  and  of  causing  the  rope  c  D  to  traverue  tlirough  die 
pulley.  By  fixing  this  line  he  could  fix  the  gas-veasel  in  any 
poMtion.  The  eyatem  would  be  further  etrengthtned  by  attaching 
a  cord,  e  e',  to  the  gas-vesuel  and  to  tlie  pulley  immoveably ; 
having  in  like  manner  a  part  of  its  length  made  of  elaetic  materiaL 
This  cord  represeats  the  radius  of  the  circle,  which  in  the  limit  of 
the  ellipses  of  which  c'  d'  etc.,  are  the  foci,  E  being  the  centre 
into  which  the  foci  have  converged.  Of  course  it  need  not  be 
passed  through  the  pulley,  but  would  be  attached  to  the  block, 
as  it  is  not  one  of  a  pair  but  does  its  work  by  itself. 

But  probably  the  simplest  and  most  useful  metliod  will  be 
that  of  blinging  the  flyer  from  two  points  of  the  gas- vessel  (as  in 
fig.  61),  chosen  so  as  t^  distribute  the  strain  as  fairly  as  possible 
between  the  ends,  which  will  tend  to  turn  up,  and  the  middle, 
which  will  be  subjected  to  compression.  The  vessel  may  be 
considerably  relieved  in  this  latter  respect  by  retaining  the 
middle  cord  as  in  fig.  61,  which,  if  made  partly  of  elastic  mate- 
rial, will  throw  a  part  of  the  weight  constantly  on  the  part  of  the 
vessel  to  which  it  ia  attached. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  this  mode  of  suspension,  if 
the  cords  are  fixed  with  any  given  different  lengths  to  suit  any 
given  speed,  and  if  the  position  of  the  gas-vessel  is  thus  made 
horizontal  during  motion,  when  it  ia  at  rest  it  will  not  float  hori- 
zontally, but  will  lie  just  as  much  indined  to  tie  level  line,  as 
the  line  joining  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  cords  to  the  burden  was  inclined  to  the  vertical 
during  the  motion  of  the  system. 

I  fear  I  tave  devoted  more  space  to  the  solitary  fiyer  than 
is  due  to  the  dignity  of  this  amusement,  but  in  establishing  the 
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reqiiiaitea  for  tbe  elementary  fonn,  much  of  the  work  has  been 
done  towards  providing  for  tlie  fitting  of  the  more  highly  organised 
craft,  to  which  we  must  now  proceed.  I  have  only  now  to  add 
that  in  the  case  of  the  flyer  and  simple  gaa-vessel,  no  modifica- 
tion has  to  be  introduced  into  the  requisites  thus  ascertained  as 
respects  the  apphcation  of  the  gas-yessel,  oa  account  of  the 
inertia  of  the  ayatem.  The  only  inertia  that  will  affect  the  gas- 
vessel  will  be  its  own,  and  since  it  is  symmetrical  about  its  long 
axis,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  it,  so  that  its  twisting  ten- 
dency, due  to  the  inertia,  is  provided  for  by  the  meana  already 
deacribed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  rest  of  our  bipolar 
class  of  two-bodied  air-craft. 

The  next  species  of  our  double-bodied  class  is  a  boat  rowed 
by  a  single  man  ;  this,  however,  will  not  require  separate  treat- 
ment, as  the  whole  genus  of  air-craft,  consisting  of  a  gas-vesael 
and  a  boat,  requires  and  admits  of  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
suspension.  The  other  two  species  of  the  genus  axe,  of  course, 
that  in  which  the  boat  is  manned  and  propelled  by  several  rowers, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  driven  bj  artificial  power. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  sling  by  a  single  point  of  its  body  a 
boat  in  which  a  single  man  can  sit  and  propel  himself.  If  so  it 
must  be  done  on  the  principles  ascertained  indiscuastng  the  direct 
suspension  of  a  man's  body ;  but  1  should  not  be  inclined  to  try 
the  experiment  of  balancing  myself  in  such  a  vehicle.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  least  chance  of  safety 
with  a  vessel  to  contain  more  than  one  person. 

There  is,  however,  a  method  which  is  a  sort  of  development 
of  the  single  point  suspension,  by  which  boats  of  a  considerable 
length  might  be  hang  from  a  gas-vessel  ao  as  to  maintain  the 
latter  in  the  required  position  with  ils  long  axis  in  the  direction 
of  motion.  It  is  simply  that  of  collecting  the  converging  cords 
in  a  single  point,  exactly  as  is  represented  in 
then  suspending  the  boat  by  diverging  oorda  fi 
is  evident,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  pi 
exert  a  tendency  to  tilt  the  fore-end  of  the 
in  fact  round  the  point  from  which  ita  COJ 
dency  must  be  combated  in  exactl"' 
similar  tendency  of  the  gaa-veBse] 
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■inglp  point,  or  from  jMiints  opposite  to  each  otlier  in  a  single 
vortioftl  o«>s»-plane  of  tlie  gna-veaael ;  we  have  then  here  for  the 
biMtn  or  dnvctopod  burden,  the  same  succesHion  of  cacies  that  we 
b»vo  alrmdy  conHidered  with  the  elementaty  load.  The  boat 
nutjr  b«  hung  r'roni  two  points  anywhere  in  the  lower  semicircle 
of  tlio  TMiioal  piano  ptiwdng  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ;  or 
offtplMit^  for  tho  reagonB  before  staled,  somewhat  in  advance  of 
that  jwint,  with  ihe  «»mc  proviaions  for  regulating  the  level  set 
of  til  0  (iimvpssfll  as  were  found  necessary  in  the  former  case. 
ThiiN  the  jioiiitH  of  suBjiension  on  the  (ioat  may  be  at  the  ex- 
trwnitiiM  of  u  diniiiolor  in  tlie  horizontal  plane  of  the  ajtis  of 
resiiitiuiuc  lis  in  fig.   67,  in  which  case  the  copes  must  be  kept 


Pig.  «s.  Fig.  e». 


3  ropn 


atundoT  with  a  stretch or-bar  aa  shown  in  fig.  68.  1 
are  nttaohed  at  any  other  point  below  the  axial  plai: 
CO,  (Ml  tliat  llie  advantiige  of  supplying  the  force  to  the  gaa-vessei 
in  the  axial  plime  of  resiatance^is  sacrificed,  each  pair  of  sling 
ropes  lying  in  pUines  across  the  length  of  the  gas-vessel  may 
uouvergB  to  the  boat  as  shown  in  fig.  70.  The  same  contrivancea 
for  keeping  both  gas-vessel  and  boat  horizontal  will  be  necessary 
n  this  case  as  were  demanded  in  those  last  described,  namely 


that  tliore  should  be 
BUBpeniling  cordi 

Ueturnii 
which  there  are  two  or 
vessel,  and  two  or  more 
take  for  simplicity  tlie 


i  of  lengthening  and  shortening  the 

d. 

w  to  the  case  first  instjui 

ir-  ^luspenaion 


M 
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points  need  not  be  placed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  each  vessel,  but 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and  of  fair  distribution  of  pressure  at 
points  half-way  between  the  middle  and  ends  of  both  gas-vessel 
and  man- vessel,  as  in  fig.  71.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
general  form  of  this  species  of  arrange- 
ment. It  approximates  very  closely  to  ^' 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Sir  G. 
Cay  ley,  ^  to  which  I  have  before  ad- 
verted ;  the  chief  differences  being,  that 
in  Sir  G.  Cayley's  figures  he  adds  a 
third  pair  of  suspending  cords  between 
the  middle   points  of  his  vessels,  and 

that  in  the  figures  given  in  the  two  latter  papers  referred  to 
below,  the  boat  is  not  suspended  directly  from  the  gas-vessel, 
but  mediately  from  an  interposed  framework  corresponding  to  the 
hoop  of  a  balloon,  to  which  his  propelling  agents  are  represented 
as  being  attached.  The  latter  part  of  the  apparatus  does  not,  I 
conceive,  answer  any  useful  purpose,^  and  it  does  not  at  all  alter, 
or  at  least  simplify,  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  suspension.  The  effect  indeed  is  exactly  the  same  as  respects 
the  horizontality  of  the  gas- vessel  and  upper  framework  as  it 
is  with  respect  to  the  gas-vessel  and  boat  in  the  simpler  form 
which  I  have  taken,  with,  however,  this  additional  disadvantage. 


»  »Phil.  Mag.'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  83  ;  vol.  60,  p.  35,  PL  1 ;  'Mech.  Mag.' 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  424.     See  p.  42,  above. 

2  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  propose,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  necessity,  to  place  the  propellers  on  a  separate  frame,  do  not  make 
a  real  insect  of  their  craft,  for  the  source  of  power  is  still  supposed  to  be  at 
work  in  tlie  boat  below  ;  it  is  an  unnatural  separation  of  the  limbs  from  the 
muscles  that  move  them.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  notion  adopted  by 
many  air-schemers,  that  all  the  difficulty  of  atrial  propulsion  would  be 
solved  by  applying  the  force  at  the  '  hoop,'  or  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  system  (see  p.  42,  above).  The  mistake  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
ne  ilect  of  persons  examining  this  question  to  analyse  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  forces  concerned  in  the  motion  of  the 
system.  In  fact,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  if  the  force  is 
applied  at  an  intermediate  point  between  the  two  vessels,  two  twisting 
tendencies  are  set  up,  one  acting  on  the  gas-vessel,  the  other  on  the  boat, 
>ad  not  so  as  to  neutralise  each  other. 
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that  tho  conl.%  which  in  Sir  G.  Caylej's  figure  diveige  to  the 
Ujut,  give  it  a  tilting  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  which 
haH  alrio  to  f>e  compensated.  The  ropes  from  the  middle  of  the 
^aH-vc'HSC'l  to  the  middle  of  tlie  suspended  burden  also  somewhat 
complicate  the  case.  Now  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Sir 
(jtiorge  Ca3'lcy  had  omitted  to  show  how  the  twisting  efiEect  of 
tlio  i)ro] Killing  force  upon  the  system  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  I 
have  mentioned  the  mode  in  which  I  suppose  he  would  hare 
cndeavourod  to  get  over  it.  The  method  there  spoken  of  is  in 
Diet  an  application  of  the  principles  which  I  have  just  been  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate  by  the  other  forms  of  air-craft.  It  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  burden  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  gas-vessel,  by  shortening  up  the 
foro  suspending  cord,  while  the  hinder  ropes  remain  of  the  same 
K'ugtlu  or  are  lengthened  out.  The  simjilest  and  safest  way  of 
doinir  this,  is  that  of  pissirg  the  conls  under  pulleys  at  a  and 
Ts  and  nnind  a  cylinder  windlass  between  them.  However,  a 
siniilar  objoi*tion  applies  in  this  case  to  tliat  which  rose  up  against 
tlie  emplovment  of  the  siuno  eontrivanoo,  in  the  form  in  which 
.  ::!v  a  siniilo  jH^iut  of  attaehmont  was  piovidtnl  on  the  burden. 
I:  :\\x>  vo?^*l?*  wore  unitt\l  l\v  n;orx>  than  two  su>:xr*'.iing   cords, 

T ■; . e  vl i :Vi : I : . :  •.;::<  w v^ v. ' .!  :: v^:  Vi^  '.«-,:: r. o r. i d  :\ v. ^.  s : : . r: t. ned  in  the 

»«         •»»  »%»« 

•  •  i  m 

.fc'cu*   '—I    *x  ...«>    *.-.    >,*>.N  .,s,o <-.;    4rs>-Tt's*.,      A  — c  only 

^    ^    «  %  -      »  %^     ^  .  ■  «      . 

"  -  jkTi^  V.  o«,«-A«<<-4k   j-..>  ,,.,„»  ,,,i^    *, ,   .    .1?*:    ,.   -iA»--^  scT»araie 

.viTTV-S   to   ^ 1  i>;.i    x^^.T^  ...\ ,       ..i:,.k...j,  S»    .aJrl    ■*  r    eJIOH 

*     *  .      .      « 

-."-X  t-f  Cf  '.Vii  >»; . :  h^  w .;  --r^  > v^ ■  ■ '  ■     '  v ».  -  ^  *',;•- 1 
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type  examples  of  air-craft  for  solitary  flying,  which  would  not 
have  been  worth  writing  a  book  about,  I  do  not  consider  any 
of  the  other  modes  of  suspension  which  I  have  suggested  as 
worth  much  in  the  practice  of  aerial  navigation.  However,  tBe 
next  species  which  I  have  to  describe  embodies,  I  believe,  the 
true  principles  of  construction  which  will  render  the  art  at 
once  available  for  the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  the  feilure  of 
the  inventors  of  air- crafts  to  hit  upon  the  device  which  I  have  now 
to  describe  which  surprises  me,  for  it  will  be  as  simple  in  execution 
as  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  obvious.  Nothing 
indeed  could  have  prevented  it  from  having  been  found  out 
and  insisted  on  before,  but  the  necessity  of  having  the  converging 
end-stays  imposed  upon  the  inventors  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
gas- vessel,  to  which  they  have  so  patiently  submitted. 

Now  if  the  cords  diverging  from  a  single  point  of  the  gas- 
vessel  (as  in  fig.  67)  were  derived  by  a  development  of  that 
point  lengthwise  from  two  rings  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  sling-lines  were  still  diverging  in  their  down- 
ward direction,  no  advantage  would  be  gained — the  same  con- 
ditions would  prevail.  And  the  converging  lines  are  equally 
inconvenient.  Is  there  no  other  mode  of  disposing  them  ?  The 
mean  position  between  the  outward  and  the  inward  slope  of  the 
two  cords  is,  of  course,  that  of  parallel  lines.  What  then  will 
be  the  result  if  the  cords  are  parallel  to  each  other  ?  Simply 
this,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  tendency  to  tilting  up  of  the 
ends  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  these 
advantages  to  commence  with,  that  if  the  cords  lie  in  planes  (as 
across  the  length  of  the  craft)  parallel  to  each  other,  there  may 
be  any  number  of  them,  and  they  may  be  of  any  length,  without 
the  least  altering  the  properties  of  the  system,  geometrically  con- 
sidered. 

In  speaking  hereafter  of  the  parallel  suspension  I  must  beg  to 
be  understood  as  meaning,  not  that  all  the  cords  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  that  each  pair  of  cords  attached  to  points  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  gas-vessel  lie  always  in  a  plane  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  air- craft,  parallel  to  the  planes  in 
-^hich  every  other  such  pair  is  disposed.     Now,  as  in  the  former 
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^ukM*,  tKui  ir>rm  «A  amngement  admh«  eidwr  cf  die 
naJtjfuA^^  1/f  ihfi:  gM'TfomhX  in  the  hcnzontad  pvaoe  €iC  die 
f4i^Mte«nc^,  ^>r  at  points  on  the  sides  or  boctom  of  die 
}^Um  t>»At  plane.  L^  a^  first  ocnsider  the 
th^  «ifnpl^^ ;  and  let  us  first  suppooe  the  whc4e 
u\U,  a  plan^,  and  to  be  ffoch  a  STstem  as  a  parallel  ruler.  Let 
now  A  he  th^  centre  of  graTitj  of  the  boot  and  b  die  eenlie  of 
^/rj^/jancy  fA  the  fioat.     Let  b^  b''  be  anv  number  of  pcMnlB  ab> 

Fif .  72.  IV-  '3'- 


in  the  axiA  of  refiiHtance ;  a'  a"  anv  equal  number  of  points  in  the 
\tff^i  in  the  hame  horizontal  line  with  a  :  and  let  the  disonoe 
k'  A=f/  Is,  A  a"=b  b",  etc. ;  and  let  a  b,  a'  b',  a"  b*',  etc.  be  all  cl 
the  hame  U.-ngth.     Now  let  the  system  be  balanced  about  b,  so 
that  it  MitH,  like  tli^  V^eam  of  a  well-poised  balance,  in  a  true  lerel 
]ff}MUf}Ti ;  and  let  a  horizontal  force  be  applied  to  the  boat  in  die 
'UmcAifjn  A  a'.     1  think  the  reader  will  require  no  demonstration 
U)  f'/jiiviuct;  liis  mechanical  instinct  that  the  Bjstem  will  assume 
tlic-  fx^fiition  represented   in  fig.  73  without  any  derangement  of 
it><  h'velJ     For  in  the  original  position  the  resultant  of  all  the 
vf',rtifjx\  forcfiH  acted  in  the  direction  a  b,  and  when  the  new  force 
in  fiddf'jy  to  the  HynU;Tn,  there  is  no  tendency  to  throw  any  greater 
Htrain  uf^on  any  one  of  the  cords  than  upon  the  others ;  they  there- 
fore alJ  transmit  the  traction  equally,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forr;f;fl  still  panses  through  a  b.     The  system,  therefore,  remains 
balanced  horizontally  about  b,  without  the  least  tendency  to  bring 
either  end  down.     Now  exactly  the  same  holds  good  of  the  air- 
craft floating,  and  free  to  move  in  any  direction.    Let  the  burden 
bo  hung  by  cords  attached  to  points  at  the  extremities  of  hori- 

'  A  Himple  oxptTiment  with  a  parallel  ruler,  or  with  two  stiekp  '* 
together  by  parallel  corrls  of  equal  length,  and  balanced  hori' 
HUKpending  the  upper  rod  by  a  point  on  th''  'ontal 

points,  will  convince  any  person  of  the  tn 
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zontal  diameters  of  the  gas- vessel,  all,  therefore,  in  the  plane  of 
the  axis  of  resistance,  and  let  all  these  cords  be  brought  down  to 
the  boat  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  figs.  72,  73,  which  may  now 
be  taken  to  represent  the  solid  figure  of  the  air-craft.  It  is  clear 
that,  since  all  the  cords  will  remain  parallel  to  each  other,  to 
whatever  distance  the  boat  is  drawn  forward,  or  pushed  back, 
they  will  all  alike  transmit  the  force  of  traction  to  the  gas-vessel, 
and  will  continue  to  apply  it  wholly  in  the  axis  of  resistance. 
Again,  the  weight  of  the  boat  was  so  distributed  among  them 
originally,  that  the  vessel  was  poised  horizontally  about  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  since  the  cords  remain  parallel,  and  the 
position  of  the  burden  with  respect  to  each  rope  remains  unal- 
tered, there  is  no  change  in  the  conditions  of  balance.  So  that 
neither  of  the  forces  has  any  tendency  to  pull  either  end  of  the 
gas-vessel  down,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  propulsion ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  vessels,  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  transmitted  by  the  suspending  cords 
always  passes  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

Now,  in  this  form  of  air-craft  there  will  be  certain  conditions 
of  construction  to  be  attended  to.  The  first  relates  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  suspending  cords  to  the  gas-vessel.  They  are  to  be 
attached  in  pairs  to  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters  of 
the  figure  at  any  number  of  points  in  its  length.  At  each  such 
point  wire-ropes  should  be  passed  over  the  roof  of  the  gas- vessel, 
if  necessary  on  strong  hoops  provided  for  their  support.  These 
ropes  should  be  of  such  length  as  just  to  reach  on  each  side  down 
to  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters ;  to  their  ends  strong 
iron  rings  must  be  attached,  and  each  firmly  tied  to  the  body  of 
the  gas-vessel  at  the  point  where  it  touches  it,  and  likewise  to 
the  rings  next  to  it  in  the  row  of  rope-ends  ou,  each  side,  by  a 
cord  running  round  the  whole  equator  of  the  vessel.  In  these 
rings  must  be  linked  others  forming  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
suspending  cords. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  concerns  the  arrangement  of 
the  sling-ropes  themselves.  These  cords  must  rim  down  from 
the  gas -vessel  in  vertical  lines,  so  as  not  to  touch  its  sides;  and 

tst  .be  kept  asunder  by  horizontal  stretcher-bars  or  bridges, 
ed  betwei«  such  distance  below  the  gas-vessel  that 
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a-.izj  shall  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  its  lower  sarftce^  in 
saZij  position  which  the  force  of  traction  can  caiue  the  system  to 
a«ume.  These  bars  may  be  made  of  metal  tubes,  as  bcdfoie  pn>- 
;/>sed  for  the  same  purpose,^  or  of  bamboos,  arched  and  stayed,  ai 
in  fig.  74,  or  bent  and  cross-braced,  as  in  fig.  75.     Or  they  msjr 


Fig.  71. 


nf.7s. 


he  made  of  metal  tube  carved  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  in 
fig.  7fj,  with  the  boat  slung  from  several  points  of  its  length, 
and  the  crown  of  the  arch  tied  to  the  sling-ropes,  to  prerent  it 
from  being  thrown  out  of  position  laterally.  Again,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  suspension-bridge  may  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  form,  as  in  ^g.  77,  where  a  b  is  a  light  stiff  bar ;  c  D,  e  F, 
the  cords  from  the  gas-vessel ;  c  E,  the  catenary  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  bar;  a  c,  B  E,  the  stays  by  which  the  strain  on  c  E  is 
resisted  by  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the  boat,  which  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  intervention  of  D  a,  F  B,  the  ends  of  the  bridge- 
bar,  which  are  prolonged  as  outriggeis  for  this  purpose.    Finally, 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


the  bridge  may  be  made  of  thin  metal  cellular  tubes,  on  the  plan 
of  the  great  Welsh  bridges.  The  craft  so  rigged  will  be  repre- 
sented in  side  elevation  by  figs.  72,  73,  and  in  cross-section  by 
fig.  68. 

Of  course,  the  longer  this  stretcher-bridge  is,  the  weaker  it 
will  be.     It  may  be  reduced   •'-  '     »th  by  she  ■>«- 
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zontal,  and,  of  coarse,  extending  tlie  verticaj  dmmeter  of  the  gaa- 
vessel,'  BO  as  to  leave  room  for  the  required  quantity  and  lifting 
power  of  gas.  Witb  thia  modification,  the  craft  would  he  repre- 
sented in  section  by  fig.  78.  The  further  the  boat  is  hung  j,,„  .^ 
below  the  bridge,  and  the  longer,  therefore,  the  converging 
limbs  of  the  sling-ropes,  the  lees  compreBsing  force  will  the  j 
bridge  have  to  sustain. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  ia  the  attachment  of  the 
ropes  to  the  boat.  Each  pair  of  them  must  be  £xed  to  the 
lower  vessel  at  points  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  I  shall  not  bere  enter  into  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  of  thia  plane,  as  I  shall  return  to  tliis 
matter  hereafter  ;  suffice  it  now  to  remark  that,  in  all  I 
cases  yet  treated  of  the  separate  vessels,  I  have  only  considered 
exactly  the  requisites  as  respects  the  position  of  the  points  of 
application  of  the  force  to  the  gas-vessel.  When  I  have  con- 
cluded the  generaJ  consideration  of  the  suspension  as  respects 
this  important  member,  I  shall  show  that  care  is  also  necessary 
in  choosing  the  points  at  which  the  forces  shall  be  made  to  act 
■upon  the  boat. 

It  is  essentially  requisite,  in  this  species  of  air-craft,  that  the 
suspending  cords  measured  from  their  points  of  Suspension  on  the 
gas-vessel  to  their  other  ends  at  the  boat  should  be  of  exactly 
the  same  length,  and  that  the  distances  between  the  opposite  ends 
of  each  two  neighbouring  pairs  of  cords  should  be  equal,  so  that 
true  parallelograms  should  be  formed  by  the  lines  joining  the 
four  ends  of  any  two  cords  on  the  same  aide  of  the  veaaela. 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  shng-lines  to  give  good 
support  to  the  boat,  so  as  not  to  put  its  atiflbess  to  too  severe  a 
trial,  by  allowing  weight  to  he  thrown  upon  it  at  considerable  dis- 
tances iiom  the  points  at  which  it  is  sustained.  The  boat  must 
of  course  be  as  stiff  as  possible ;  wickerwork  of  rattans  or  of 
spht  bamboo  would  probably  be  the  best  material  for  its  body. 
It  must  be  strengthened  with  a  framework  of  metal  tubes  to  give 
support  to  the  whole,  and  especially  to  the  propelling  mechanism ; 
^jid  it  must  be  covered  on  tlie  outside  with  vamished  cauvaa. 
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5smL  ML  urmiari  ihe  xr  tma.  sarraKBt^  li  Jk^pcwc  it  be  in- 
'SDoaE  xar  'ai^  iBams  ^wxck  of  scrrziir  ^»f  muif  <£  FjujiImmI  to 
Izinifc  one  ^iv^  7i  111  III  III"  jl  ;dtf  «nai1t^TC  'pnaeasut  u  jjiini  >Tf  of  hami^ 
x  af  amisifr  una:  "iw  'v^  iunanL  jl  on  mI  siSa  Eke  a  cohered 
'v:iCF3L.  inr  ;3if  iriranauiL  nf  ':i«f  nsacmfiF  xmi  ^le  air.  amd  its 
iz3L  -vil  x  r.issF  'iit  -asK  ii:  jsbk  rsssBxuK.  ix  vill  ivobabij 
:«  :jrm  lytE  -voa.  &  ssE  iiKxi>nxit  of  msIujk-  nkfloJ  taaboL     Hub 

^aiitrs.  ^osuBr  TxaoBr-ciri  "ait  :o£t  re  -m  "siotfL  cr  cncareie  it  eooH 
jMHarr.  T^nefK.  of  rtjnznE.  x'  "a^  unc  ^  {«b  sImttc^  wiQ  be 
jrcoKiJT  jrcvia«£  wjSl  cT:saHSi»  w  ir  ^  TK  a  s>  tD  reail  anj 
tenaaKT  of  laK  oocverriEiic  o:ra»  i:  iFTsiKai  aike  <.^yuiiie  mdem  dt 


TV  fHi. 


/ 
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Tbe  bca5  c'SiSL  of  csr-s-sir-  r*  icai*  &s  Lcnut  *5  Tosable.  for  the 
dcTGble  psrpcae  cf  eil:iiir^  ilr  rft5d«iiz.oe  c:  ibr^  ^  to  its  motion^ 
a£td  cf  difSrfbTiniLz  :%  wrizt.t  crer  &s  gneai  a  lerzth  of  the  gss- 
renei  as  can  be  ir-arAged.  lis  lezir:}:  iljlt  ^^  eked  out,  for  the 
purpoee  of  giring  additicii&I  t€aru:z  %:  iLr  ends  of  the  pts-ressel, 
by  stem-  and  bow-sprits  cf  bdonKo.  5;i^  in  themsehres,  and 
stayed  down  to  the  keel  of  the  \<a^  as  in  tg.  64>.  There  a  b  is 
th«  boot ;  B c,  AD,  the  lengthening  s^«rits :  £ c,  E  D,  the  stays ; 
elongated  canvas  cones  or  cnrred  capes,  stretched  as  continua- 
tions of  the  boat  upon  these  sprits  as  axes,  will  fuither  diminiah 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  the  vesseL 

We  now  come  to  the  species  in  which  the  boat  is  slung 
Home  oth^  points  of  the  gas-vei^fel.  net  in  the  axial  pkun* 
fojftance.      If  in  the  case  just  considered 
the  elimination  of  all  contriyances  for  adjb 
motion,   we  are  somewhat  hampered  b^ 
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greater  weight  of  structure  that  is  entailed  upon  us  in  other 
respects.  If  we  forego  the  application  of  the  suspending  cords, 
and  consequently  of  the  force  of  traction  in  the  plane  of  the  axis 
of  resistance,  we  may  lead  the  cords  at  once  down  to  the  man- 
vessel  without  any  intervening  bridges  for  keeping  the   cords 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84. 


o  o 


Ky 


6 


Fig.  85. 


B 


apart.  Thus  an  air-craft  constructed  on  the  principle  we  are 
now  to  investigate,  may  present  in  section  either  of  the  forms 
in  figs.  81,  82,  83,  84.  We  have  now  to  provide  against  the 
tilting  effect  which  will  be  set  up  by  the  traction  exerted  on  the 
gas-vessel  below  the  axis  of  resistance. 

First,  however,  the  craft  must  be  put  together.  All  the  points 
of  construction  necessary  to  be  attended  to  are  the  same,  exclud- 
ing the  superfluous,  as  those  detailed  in  the  last  case.  Let  then 
fig.  85  represent  our  vessels  slung  together  and  horizontally 
poised;  A  being  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  boat,  b  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
of  the  float.  An  equal  share  of  all  the 
forces  acting  on  the  gas- vessel  from  the 
boat  will  be  transmitted  by  each  pair  of 
cords,  since  they  are  all  parallel.  Let 
the  weight  be  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
length  of  D  E,  and  the  cords  to  be  symmetrically  attached  to  points 
equidistant  on  either  side  of  A. 

Each  vertical  line  in  the  figure  represents  two  cords,  one 
attached  on  each  side  of  the  vessels.  It  is  not  of  course  necessary 
that  a  pair  of  cords  should  be  in  the  cross  plane  of  A,  B,  but  it  is 
convenient  to  represent  such  in  the  figure  for  illustration.  The 
-«Bultant  then  of  the  weight  will  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  pair 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  two  important  centres.  If  a 
d  force  is  impressed  on  the  boat  in  the  direction  a  d  it 
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will  Iv  pn^ivtgiitoil  Oijiially  along  all  the  cords ;  the  resnltant  of 
this  loTviMvill  ]\isji  along  the  line  represented  by  AC,  and  will  act 
on  tho  gas-vossol  at  c.  This  force  therefore,  as  in  the  former 
AnaKy\^u»  oa.'k^s.  not  Knng  met  by  any  oppoate  force  in  the  line  of 
iis<  action,  oxort.^a  tvristing  tendency,  which  may  be  measored  hj 
it-s  nvMnent  aK>ut  K.  As  ^.v^n  then  as  motion  ensues,  the  system 
wiV.  as^nmo  ^Mne  suoh  pl^sition  as  that  shown  in  fig.  86.     If  the 

lor.v  K"^  oontinned.  it  will  denmge  the  level 
>inTi:  it  is  brought  to  cquilibrinm  in  a  new 
j\^^ilion.  by  a  new  couple  set  up  in  the  op- 
]\\s;te  iiirocriiTm,  by  the  weight  of  the  boat 


1 
1' 


,  >     _        Ana  \h(  bu.-^rancT  of  the  cas.*     What  we 


^      ,  ' 


«•*'  ,  IV  ViAve  to  c.iTjfiioeT  ihej*^.  is — how  we  can  bal- 

'     ,  ' '  bsti.br  *;if;u*.Tri  ir.  ciT^ar  that  this  resisting 

\  '  n.'V'.iT.  *»Sf»..  bf  br.'iurhi  i.-^  bear  so  as  to  main- 

Xii.T.  Vi(  'h.iri7.iriTJ»:!TT  of  the  reswels.  The 
yvw:i;i.**r.  of  rhc  c*C'T,rrr  .*.:  cTh^'.:^  rousi  nf  .-:urr«-  be  altered,  so  as  to 
1.1 .7.- "w  it  A-  itr.  ,T.  rr.-iTit  ,i:'  iU(  cojitrt  n:'  ruj.-yfc.Tirr.  that  it$- moment 
ftVuTr  Uifit  -.viiPt  *;>ifcL  bf  p^'iiffc.  t-  ;.bf  Tnr»m(?Tii  iv"  tbr  trarticii:  about 
rb.'  sf.Ti'K  Thr  ji.Tn.'»nTii  i\:  sliifijnc  norif^Rart-  T/- jirodupe  this 
o  r» .  '.Ti  "V  ■  i  i .  J^f  1 » f •  r/»:Ti .  I  r«  or;  .V.  Vhr  m  n .  ■■  1 1  •  I  f ^  u  Itpji..-;  v  ostabl isb ed.*  If 
v(  i.-i.r  I  ,"..  lie  >:.  jip..  i.!tKriic  I  .  u  ri-TiTSi'in  ir.  mfiCTiiruafe  tie 
W'ic'i'i  •■>■  ii'f  i».*i»i..  j    "v'f  ii'-s.v   r  I    iiiCt7nntJii.  J4j)c.  "rwyiTiriT  t:-  rc 

T  vll.  hr  Uu  niUTi-  n?  vlnol.  Mn  Ti-nTvllnji  inrcj  ;f  upjiliftc  t:  trie 
>vwi:  i.Jif  t'mjtIj  n'lwi  fu':  u  ^'^\i^h\(  v  u  coi n i T r*rar.:  riif  tciTsirir.. 
«p/.  K'rvjr  rhf  "^'rssi-S  Ivi7i7-'iprjn  tn:  i-lu*].  jv^-^Jinc  at  Uii<-  ji'iir.^  :T5 
mfiinr-ir   jilvm;    i    v.-ll.    Jv    f^uiH.    t'    Mi:r    n:    Mn     tm-'-t-ior.   si\   thx: 

1    t.h-    Irfi-.     lift,    ii'  ^•-'■i.-'«i     .-  I     jM     v-.'-k'-'-ii^    '  '^"*  ■wfT-    ;7if.:.  T.'ijj" 

«-   ;;•..     f.rm^.-   i".-.*-.".     »i"i.u.  ii.v.u-,!  Xi-.  *•     ;    -i  !..':■   ■:.,    'iT  T».i""-..  i-;.    "*' 

t '••■     i..n>:!      .     Ill'    !iO'i.  \i     t  !i      fliv.     .».:v      :',  :.."!»»... I     x^  ii...  -..?;:  H'   7... 

...  j.^.i     •    ir-i  T«.     },■".,,  I  _■.',■    1  ::,.     <-,ii\.     !,  .: T  .  .■!,     ■  ,       .  mi..  ..x-*-    -i:    :.'•■ 

■rrfcc^i.}*     •■.■■•■  iPiiu^    tr«.v; ;.».,,  -j.    \i    ...1.  t,      v.  .v.,...  •■>   '-■.     ;>  "•■  .;.Ti..    ftp 

^:    •.■.i.,1i-    t '-..     ■^^^r^       il.vm.."      •      •>';.■'..  ■.(..■!  '■  '■  J».ir}>t'.        iJ. 
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same  point.  This  result  will  be  obtained  if  the  whole  burden  of 
the  boat  be  shifted  forward  through  a  distance  equal  to  c  "fc,  since 
ihe  parallel  cords  will  transmit  the  weight  in  their  own  direction 
to  the  gas-vessel.  It  will  of  course  be  more  simply  effected  by 
sliding  a  small  weight  through  a  greater  length,  such  weight 
being  attached  either  to  the  gas-vessel  or  to  the  boat.  The 
suspending  cords  themselves  might  be  made  to  shift  this  weight 
to  the  exact  point  required  at  every  velocity,  by  the  mere  change 
in  the  angle  which  they  make  with  the  long  axis  of  the  boat. 
This  would  be  simply  effected  by  such  an  apparatus  as  that 
sketched  in  ^g.  87,  where  A  b,  CD  are  parts  of  two  of  the  sling  lines ; 

Fig.  87. 


A,  c  their  points  of  attachment  to  the  boat ;  E  a  pulley  round 
which  is  wound  a  cord  of  which  the  ends  are  tied  to  the  sling 
lines  at  B,  D ;  Fa  large  light  pulley  wheel  keyed  on  the  same  axle 
with  E ;  G  H  another  pair  of  pulleys  large  and  small,  coupled  below 
E  if  on  another  axle  which  turns  in  the  same  upright  framework  i  e 
K  L,  that  supports  E  and  F ;  G  is  turned  by  a  crossed  driving-band 
which  passes  round  f;  m,n  are  two  pulleys  at  a  sufficient  distance 

Fig.  88. 


apart  towards  the  two  ends  of  the  boat.  Round  h,  m  and  N  passes 
an  endless  cord,  having  attached  to  it  at  the  point  which  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  axles  of  the  pulleys,  when  the  boat  is  at  rest  and 
level,  a  weight  o,  which  should  traverse  a  horizontal  bar  or 
ove.     By  properly  adjusting  the  weight  of  o  to  sizes  of  the 


:iiILft'^i!.  -Tina^  lirRzasiiiii  if  "ae  mine  T3«?c;r»Mai  x  3  xmi  tih^  bun- 

^inial.  ?u£,  'rr  r>prB9enta  The  ijT'SHm.  ic  roc:  tSr.  i^  is 
mnizuia  in.  "die  ii3r^f:T;it:ii  rnm  !r  T.wnxns  x.  I  JuH  hEpmtet 
mtyw  ar.«T  "Jiis  ui: isczusic  -narr  zk  msiniTsdn»i  by  s  w\C  mihm 

I*  will   'M  «fiii  :siac  ziifjri  i:»  ^?  3«?R9Bi'CT  in  dias  ipcots  of 
iir-^TEi:L  'duimri  ^moc  imnipimifac  i»  ihe  fiin::If»c»  tbr  aH  the 
pcinsi  r,r  x:7^mnusDZ  <7ii  'Sciirir  ru-v^SBei.  •??  bi?a£  tao   be  in  €oe 
anri2i-.cial  cume  7*»oiitnd.^r4i-T.     Ail  laofi  is  nKcetaorr  k.  dm  die 
T-»r:ii!aI  'iLHOunie   stscwt^igi  'iie  rcizns  >:f  aciadmiadic  oiT  die  two 
•*cii>4  ot'  die  r-.ce  iCi:iLLii  hi*  ^'te  sunaf  S3r:LI  i^e  <^7p£»:  aDthtt, 
'*xtiiiiiierinjr  «b:£L  ^c   r.c  ':t:rL'»  ^ak-sn.  ^rp:t»  sa4  gaa^¥ca«l  as 
I'injZ  in.  a  pi^atr.e  xi  rjz^'i  i,Tj'''*tf  to  :^  IiinjrtfL.  aar  sectDoa  of  die 
wiii-.Le  'irAn  rakiiii  caroZiil  ^i  is  ix:^  ft.*:  old  re  •iirfdeii  lato  a  set 
of  perfi^ci:  pazaZeLi'.sTaaL^  cj  c2i<  cu&si»  olf  sb*  aet^  of  cords ;  in 
ficKftr  woria,  -he  tirrj^'etitaJcc.  >:£  •*Tt?rT  i:i:r£  in.  the  «rstem  on  a 
'v^x^ic^  plane  ^ar^tl  c.:  she  Ictui  axis  of  she  -za^Tesbel  murt  be 
of  «xact[j  cqr;al  length.     If  anj  rc-^-e  l»  accachei  to  a  point  of 
r.h%  gas-T^aael  Iow«r  down  nrir^n   anocher.  iz  most  b«  tixcd  to  the 
hoAi  at  an  <e»';TaI  di5Cac.ce  cel-jw  :h.'e   acta-rLnir:;':*  o£  that  other. 
Th«e  regies  n-iaj  :.e  ^f  oiTirse  ■:£  anj  i-ec-.'ta  wLarcver,  prorided 
*}i2tZ  th^ir  W'^ijL:  di'.-'es  z.-:c   iteixm-e  too  rr«ear.     It'  tire  is  used  as 
tf*e  »oiirc.e  Oi"  power,  the  mac-Te&^I  will  rrrbal'Ijr  be  slung  at  a 
c>oa*:dftTar»Ie   distance  below.     There   may  however  be  reasons, 
KereaftfrT  to  he  con5ider»=ii.  which  mav  make  iz  desirable  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  ga»- vessel  bj  comections  or  moderate  length. 
Wire  rof^  w  of  course  the  material  for  5U5p«niing.     That  made 
of  iron  in  stated  bv  the  makers  to  be  twice  as  strc-ng,  weight  for 
weight,  as  most  other  kinds  of  cordage.     Of  cc-urse  for  security 
tiVfnry  cfyrd  ought  to  be  strong  encugh  to  bear  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  burdflfi  without  breakinjr.* 

*  Mfumrff.  NewalV  of  Gat«shead-a]:<ra-Tvr.e,  have  published  a 
t.ir(;  tabK;  of  the  r&lativo  sus'^ainiDg  powers  of  hemp,  and  of  their  im; 
iffm  vfSrti  ro\ifi.     From  the  results  therein  statt^i.  it  appears  that  du 
f.or*\Hfi*u  for  fcvery  one  p^^und  of  weight  of  material  per  £idir* 
will  carry  mx  hundrerl weight  as  its  working  load,  and  requr 
two  UttM  Uj  hrtzHk  it,  and  that  hemp  rope  for  the  same  strenj 
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Our  air-craft,  now  properly  poised  and  counterpoised,  will 
be  represented  in  motion  in  fig.  89.     This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
perfect  type  of  the  bipolar  aerial  o^^aniam.     Of  course  in  air- 
Fig.  Bfl. 


craft  of  large  size  this  form  admila  of  another  variation  in 
which  the  hanging  boat  contains  nothing  but  the  motive  power 
and  the  propelling  agents,  with  the  necessary  attendants,  while 
the  cargo  and  passengers  are  in  a  vehicle  forming  part  aa  it  were 
of  the  gas-vessel,  and  in  rigid  connection  with  it,  of  course  for 
stability  at  its  bottom.  In  this  case  the  power-vessel  would 
simply  represent  the  horses  drawing  a  carriage,  or  the  birds 
hameaaed  to  the  mythologio  car.  The  modification  in  the  fittings 
entailed  by  this  arrangement  is  the  same  aa  (hat  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  single-bodied  air-craft. 

We  have  now  to  conader  the  third  or  highest  form  of  vehicle 
for  aerial  navigation,  that  in  which  the  three  chief  functions  are 
concentrated  into  three  separate  segments  of  the  system.  Many 
of  the  contrivers  of  methods  of  propelling  gas-vessels  seem  to  have 
bad  a  notion  that  this  was  the  true  form  of  the  most  complete 
air-cratl ;  so  at  least  it  would  seem,  from  the  proposals  to  which  1 
have  already  alluded  '  to  attach  the  instruments  of  propulsion  to 
a  firame  hung  between  the  gas-veasel  and  the  car.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  inefiicacy  of  this  device  as  a  means  of  preventing 

pounds  per  fathom  of  the  vegetal  fibre.  I  preanme  these  numbera  ware 
obtained  by  cureful  experiment  conscieatiouslj  recorded.  The  pro[»ietor8 
of  thU  metnl  rope  have,  at  any  rate,  numecous  teatimoniaU  to  its  value. 
And  J  am  not  aware  th^t  tha  similar  produce  of  other  makers,  for  instaneR 
of  Mr,  Andrew  Smith,  ia  inferior  to  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  Thero 
I  "  *Jlis  cordage  ie  valuable  in  any  other  art,  it  ia  doubly 

DQ,  where  strength  combined  with  tightness  is  a 
"  materials  of 


r 
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tbe  twisting  of  the  sj^tem.  Bat  it  is  cot  merelj  to  place  die 
propeLer  in  a  particTiUi  position  that  I  would  separate  the  power 
from  tlie  burden,  but  to  citable  both  to  execute  their  tpedai 
functions  (reely  without  interfering  with  each  other.  I  WQold 
have  three  distinct  Te«ela,  one  far  the  floatage,  one  for  the  proper 
burden,  one  for  the  propelling  power.  Now  there  are  two 
methods  in  which  thia  arraogemeut  may  be  made.  Either  the 
power-veaael  and  the  load-vesael  may  be  httng  separaielj  from 
the  float,  or  they  may  be  hong  the  one  Irom  the  other,  oue  alone 
being  id  direct  connection  witlt  the  gas-vessel. 

The  latter  arrangement  may  be  dirided  into  two  cases ;  SiA, 
that  in  which  the  Euepending  cords  are  not  parallel ;  second,  that  in 
which  they  are  parallel.  I  do  not  think  either  of  these  modes  pre- 
sents any  advantages,  and  shall  therefore  not  say  much  about  theoL 

Tbe  first  sort  admits  of  several  species,  of  which  the  only 
form  worth  mentioning  is  that  in  which,  as  sketched  in  Sir  G. 
Cayley's  drawings  lately  referred  to,'  the  suspending  lines  con- 
verge to  the  wing-frame,  and  thence  diverge  to  the  man-Teasel 
below.  This  is  a  sort  of  development  of  the  notion  touched 
upon  at  page  318,  the  differencu  being  that  the  power  ia  now 
proposed  to  be  applied  at  the  point  c  (flg.  66),  instead  of  at  A. 
Without  entering  liirther  into  the  deuils  of  such  an  arrangement, 
I  may  mention  that,  without  a  special  contrivance  for  adjusting 
the  level  both  of  gaa-vessel  and  of  boat  below,  the  system  would 
have  a  tendency  to  gape,  as  soon  as  propulsion  commenced,  a 
couple  being  formed  at  first  between  the  propelling  force  in  the 
a  a(  the  vessels  on  each  side  of  it,  and  that 


middle  and  the 


when  the  inertia  of  these  bodies  was  overcome,  and  they  h 
acquired  the  onward  motion,  the  resistance  of  the  air  tftig' 
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heads  would  maintain  the  distortioD.  So  that  if  their  suspending 
lines  were  symmetrical  as  in  fig.  64,  when  motion  ensued,  the 
stera  of  the  gas-vessel  would  be  drawn  down,  and  that  of  the 
man-vessel  up,  so  that  the  system  would  ^sume  some  such 
yawning  shape  as  that  represented  in  fig,  90.'  It  would  be 
necessary  to  shorten  up  the  fore  cords  of  each  vessel,  and  to  let 
out  the  hinder  ones,  as  in  fig.  91. 

No  such  complication  of  adjustments  is  necessary  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  cords  are  parallel.  In  air-craft  of  this  nest 
species  it  would  make  no  difference  in  this  respect,  whether  the 
power  vessel  were  between  the  other  two,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
system.  The  relative  positions  of  the  vessels  would  be  different 
during  flight,  as  represented  in  figs.  92,  93.     No  oiher  contri- 


vances for  the  maintenance  of  the  level  would  be  required  in 
these  cases,  than  the  arrangements  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of  as  requisite  for  the  two-bodied  craft  with  parallel  sus- 
pension. Of  course  the  vessels  for  carrying  the  passive  load  may 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  a  chain  of  them  may  be  hui^  one 
below  the  other.  But  this  arrangement  would  confer  no  advan- 
tage, and  would  only  be  a  descent  in  the  scale  of  development,  by 

'  I  should  here  : 
n-oiild  be  bat  small 
nir-craft,  namely,  tlie  ftt 
miles  pur  hour,  with  a 
ratio  of  10S5  : 
and  p,   42,    above), 
vojagors  of  the 


n  jiiEtiee  to  SirG.  Cajlaj,  that  this  d' 

.  service  aa  thnt  which  hs  contemplated  for  his 

it  of  a  rate  of  motion  not  exceeding  fourteen 

ig  to  [hu  burdrn  i\ 

Mech.  Mng.'  vol.  xsvi.  p.  423, 

way  tor  t}io  future 

lie  poeaibility  of  far 
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the  introduction  of  mere  'vegetative  repetitions'  of  amikur 
organs.  The  concentration  of  function  is  complete  with  the 
ternary  division. 

The  other  genus  of  the  class  of  three-bodied  air- craft  is  that 
in  which  both  of  the  two  smaller  vessels  are  directly  suspended 
from  the  float.  This  admits  of  two  divisions :  the  first,  that  in 
which  the  power- vessel  is  above  the  man-vessel ;  the  second,  that 
in  which  the  latter  is  the  upper  of  the  two.  Further,  either  of 
the  boats  may  be  suspended  from  the  float  by  cords,  diverging, 
parallel,  or  converging ;  and  the  power  may  be  so  hung  as  to 
apply  its  force  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  directly  in  the  plane  of 
no  twisting,  or  below  it.  The  various  combinations  of  these 
possibilities  will  furnish  thirty-six  several  species  of  designable 
air- craft.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  describe  or  even  to  mention 
them  all.  Suffice  it  to  make  the  following  remarks : — I  have 
already  stated  above  that  the  system  of  parallel  suspension  is  the 
only  one  of  any  great  value  for  the  service  of  the  power- vessel.  But 
as  respects  the  man-boat,  its  level  will  be  perfectly  secured  if  the 
gas- vessel  from  which  it  is  slung  is  kept  horizontal.  Of  itself  the 
passive  burden  will  not  have  the  deranging  tendency,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  power-boat  the  parallel  cords  are  calculated  to 
obviate,  so  that  this  arrangement  will  not  confer  upon  the  former 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  derives  from  its  adoption.  On 
the  other  hand  the  method  of  converging  sling-lines  will,  in  the 
case  of  the  separate  burden-boat,  serve  a  peculiar  end,  which  I 
shall  presently  point  out,  and  which  neither  the  parallel  nor  the 
diverging  cords  will  secure.  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  that 
subgenus  of  air-craft  which  may  be  described  as  having  the 
sling-lines  of  the  man-vessel  converging,  and  those  of  the  power- 
vessel  parallel.  There  are  four  forms  included  under  this  head, 
thus :  man-boat  above,  power  below ;  and  power  above,  man- 
boat  below ;  first  power  hung  fi:om  plane  of  resistance  ;  second 
power  hung  from  points  below  that  plane ;  third  power  hung 
fi*om  plane  of  resistance ;  fourth  power  hung  from  points  below 
that  plane.  No  difierence  in  principle  is  involved  in  the  difference 
of  form.  I  shall  therefore  first  consider  generally  the  conditions 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  four  cases. 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  sling-ropes  attached  to  the  gas- 
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vessel ;  these  must,  of  course,  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  iaterfere 
■with  each  other.  For  those  by  which  the  power-boat  is  aus- 
pencied  will  have  to  alter  their  position  when  motion  commences, 
and  must  therefore  be  so  placed  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  ropes  of  the  other  boat,  when  the  angle  o£  incliuation  is 
altered.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  burden-vessel  will,  of 
course,  lie  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  float.  Now 
with  this  mode  of  suspending  the  load,  namely,  that  by  converg- 
ing cords,  two  objects  are  secured.  Firstly,  by  this  means  all  the 
stability  of  position,  when  not  propelled  from  the  boat  so  hung, 
which,  as  was  before  acknowledged,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  old 
eggoon  with  its  short  boat  banging  below  it,'  is  obtained.  For 
thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  may  be  placed  as  low 
down  as  tnay  be  desired ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  balance-beam, 
the  further  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  below  the  point  on  which 
the  system  is  poised,  the  less  is  the  disturbance  of  level  produced 
by  any  given  force  tending  to  derange  it.  With  the  usual  form 
of  attempted  air-craft  with  only  two  bodies,  the  very  arrange- 
ment which  secured  the  stability  was  fatal  to  the  speed  of  pro- 
pulsion. But  with  the  addition,  as  in  the  forms  here  suggested, 
of  a  third  movable  vessel  for  the  traction  of  the  system,  both 
stability  in  the  horizontal  position  and  rapid  locomotion  are — if 
the  power  is  found — provided  for.  Secondly,  the  cords  convei^- 
ing  to  the  burden-boat  from  the  parts  of  the  gas-veasel  towards 
its  ends  will  act  the  part  of  the  stays,  spoken  of  in  a  former 
chapter  as  useful  for  helping  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  float  to  turn  up.*  Thus  the  burden  itself,  being 
kept  away  from  the  body  of  the  gas-vessel  by  its  whole  weight, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  sprit  or  mast  of  prodigious 
strength,  fastened  vertically  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gas-vessel, 
and  giving  support  to  the  stays  or  tie-ropes.  It  is  equivalent, 
indeed,  to  a  mast  quite  unbrealcable,  and  of  strength  sufficient 
to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  without  bending. 

We  will   now  proceed  to   cooai^a^h^^ur  forms  in  ivhicli 

this  tbree-bodied  arrangement  ayW^^^^^BfcfcWre  represented 

side  elevation  and  in Mdfl^^^^^^^^^^H^K^'Ji,  95,  OC, 
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97, 98, 99, 100, 101,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  before 
fied.  In  each  figure  b  marks  the  burden-boat,  p  the  powei 
In  each  of  the  side-views  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  in  i 
under  the  traction  of  the  propelling  power.  The  first  e 
(figs.  94,  95)  is  that  in  which  the  passive  load-boat  is  the  i 
most  of  the  two,  that  containing  the  propelling  power  bein^ 
by  cords  attached  to  the  gas-vessel  at  the  horizontal  plane  p 
through  the  axis  of  resistance.  In  this  case  the  whole  o 
sing-lines  belonging  to  the  burden-boat  are  entirely  en 
between  those  of  the  power- vessel.  Either  set,  therefore 
be  attached  at  any  points  in  their  proper  planes,  on  the  len| 
the  gas-vessel.     For  the  burden-lines  can  never  inteifen 

Fi«r.  95. 

Flf?.  94. 


the  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  power-lines,  which,  of  cours 
confined  to  planes  parallel  to  that  passing  vertically  throug 
long  axes  of  the  vessels.  The  sling-lines  of  the  power- 
will  of  course  require  to  be  stayed  out  by  stretcher-bridg 
keep  them  clear  not  only  of  the  sides  of  the  gas- vessel,  but  a 
the  interior  ropes  just  mentioned.  Both  sets  of  cords  may 
any  length,  provided  always  that  the  power-lines  are  so  : 
longer  than  the  others  that  their  boat  shall  hang  so  far  belo^ 
burden-vessel  as  to  be  clear  of  it  in  every  position,  ani 
stability  the  longer  the  burden-cords  are  the  bettor. 

The  second  form  Cfigs.  96,  97)  is  the  Kime  as  the  last,  e: 
that  the  power-boat  is  hung  from  points  of  the  gas-vessel  1: 
the  plane  of  resistance.  These  points  cannot,  of  course  be 
low  down  on  the  sides  of  the  float,  for  in  tliat  case  their  direc 
would  pass  through  the  burden-boat,  or  at  any  rate  wouh 
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hampered  by  its  converging  sling-lines.  To  prevent  the  two  sets 
of  cords  from  interfering  with  each  other,  those  belonging  to  the 
power-vessel  must  be  as  long  as  can  be  permitted  by  other  con^ 

Fig.  96.  Fig.  97. 


siderations  of  convenience,  and  the  burden-boat  must  be  slung 
nearer  to  the  float  than  would  be  desirable  if  this  limitation  did 
not  occur.  The  points,  too,  of  attachment  of  the  two  rows  of 
ropes  to  the  float  must  be  so  chosen  that  the  motions  of  the 
parallel  set  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  others. 

The  third  species  (figs.  98,  99)  is  that  in  which  the  power- 
boat is  hung  between  the  gas-  and  the  burden-vessel,  the  power 
being  hung  from  the  plane  of  resistance.  In  this  case  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  no  ropes  running  down  to  the  burden  from 
the  middle  parts  of  the  gas-vessel  to  which  the  other  boat  is 
hung;  for  any  such  lines  would  interfere  with  the  motion  of 
the  parallel  harness  of  the  power-vessel.     The  latter  must  of 


Fig.  99, 


Fig.  98. 


course  be  hung  up  as  high  as  possible,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the 
burden -lines.  And  the  main  load  must  be  as  low  as  can  be 
managed  for  aiding  the  same  end,  as  well  as  for  enhancing  the 

stability  of  the  level. 

z  2 
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In  the  fomth  species — th«  last  (and  the  patient  reader  will 
rejoice  with  me)  of  the  air-craft  that  I  shall  have  to  deacril)&^- 
the  power,  being  again  above  the  burden,  is  slung  to  poiiitA  below 
the  axial  plane  of  resiatance.  In  this  case  the  burden  majr  be 
suspended  from  points  all  along  the  length  of  the  gas>TeaaeI,  fot 
the  power-boat  and  its  sling  lines  may  be  included  entirely 
within  them.  The  indications  are  that  the  burden-boat  should 
be  as  low  as  possible,  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  the  last  case, 


and  for  the  additional  end  of  throwing  the  points  of  suspenaton 
iibout  the  middle  of  the  gas-TeEse!,  as  near  as  may  he  to  the 
■  ■xtremitiea  of  its  horizonta!  diameters.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sling-lineB  of  the  power-boat  should  he  attached  as  low  down  as 
possible,  and  may  even  be  reduced  to  a  single  row  attached  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  gas-vesael,  as  in  fig.  76. 

Now  all  these  forms  would,  I  believe,  work  ;  the  most  pro- 
mising, however,  I  take  to  be  the  second  and  the  fourth  (figs.  96, 
97,  100,  101),  each  of  whith  have  their  special  advantages — the 
former  that  the  power-boat,  containing  perhaps  fire,  is  far  from 
the  gas;  the  latter  that  the  centre  of  gritvity  is  low  down. 

Concerning  the  construction  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  air- 
craft but  little  remains  to  be  said  here.  As  respects  the  sus. 
pension  of  the  power-boat,  all  that  was  sjiid  before,  about  the 
boat  of  the  two-bodied  air-craft,  with  parallel  cords,  applies  to  this 
important  part  of  our  preEent  system.  The  burden  will  of  course 
be  suspended  by  wire-rope.  The  chief  part  of  its  weight  should  be 
borne  by  the  cords  nearest  fo  the  middle  part  of  the  gas-vessel ; 
'le  length  of  these  should  be  unalterably  fixed.     The  flat  rope 
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will  be  useful  for  this  side  rigging,  as  offering  less  resistance-  to 
the  air  edgeways  than  the  round  cord,  which  will  be  better  for 
the  end-stays.  Those  towards  the  head  and  stern  may  be  fitted 
with  an  arrangement  for  tightening  or  slackening  them  a  little, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  horizontal  set  of  the  ends  of  the  float.  The 
burden-boat  will  of  course  be  properly  formed  for  eluding  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  power- vessel. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  kinds  of  air- craft  just  described, 
the  burden,  forming  virtually,  together  with  the  gas-vessel,  a 
single  system,  rigid  as  respects  all  the  forces  which  we  have  now 
to  consider,  a  system  too  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
far  below  the  long  axis  of  the  gas- vessel,  the  conditions  as 
respects  inertia  of  the  mass  drawn  after  it  by  the  power-boat 
are  different  from  those  of  the  simple  gas-float,  submitted  to  the 
traction  of  a  vessel  containing  all  the  load  as  well  as  the  propellers. 
Therefore,  in  the  cases  of  the  first  and  third  of  our  last  four 
species  (in  which  we  endeavour  to  apply  the  force  directly  from 
the  traction-boat  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  shall  be  at  once  propelled  straightforwards,  without 
the  need  of  any  additional  contrivance  for  maintaining  the 
level),  we  must  take  account  of  this  difference,  and  provide  accor- 
dingly. The  plane  then,  in  which  the  points  of  suspension  on 
the  gas-vessel  must  be  arranged,  must  be  so  far  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  resistance  of  the  gas- 
vessel,  that  the  twisting  tendency  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mass 
below  it,  shall  be  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  excess  of  resist- 
ance above. 

In  all  the  different  forms  of  air-craft  which  I  have  enumerated, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  they  must  be  arranged  so  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  propelling  force  acts  upon  the  gas- vessel 
shall  not  involve  any  derangement  of  the  horizontal  set  of  the 
system.  This  however  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  provided 
against.  It  is  requisite  that  the  force,  as  it  acts  upon  the  power- 
vessel  to  which  it  is  primarily  applied,  should  not  have  any 
tendency  to  throw  that  part  of  the  system  out  of  level ;  for  if 
this  occurs,  one  of  two  results  will  follow,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  source  of  power  is  suspended.  Now  the  modes 
of  suspension  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  first,  that  in  which 
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the  power-boat  is  poised  about  an  axis  passing  through  its  own 
body ;  second,  that  in  which  it  is  balanced  about  an  axis  in  the 
gas- vessel,  or  somewhere  else  above  and  beyond  its  own  maas. 
In  the  second  case  the  propelling  force  will  have  no  tendency 
to  twist  the  boat  about  itself,  though  it  may  derange  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  system;  and  this  £iult  has  already 
been  provided  against.     So  that  with  this  manner  of  arrangement, 
the  point  in  the  boat  at  which  the  power  acts  upon  it  is  of  com- 
jMiratively  little  importance,  provided  its  proper  direction  is  strictly 
maintained.      If,  however,  the  propeller-body  hangs  like   the 
ilyer-man  of  our  elementary  two-bodied  air-craft,  by  a  single 
])oint  or  cross-axis  in  its  own  part  of  the  organism,  it  is  clear 
that,  unless  the  force  is  properly  applied,  it  will  twist  the  lower 
body  about  itself,  and  so  waste  a  large  amount  of  power,  although 
it  may  trannmit  to  the  gas-vessel  above  without  further  deduction 
all  of  it  that  becomes  actually  available  for  propulsion  below. 
Again,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  power-vessel  is  hung  from  the 
float  by  cords  lying  in  parallel  cross-planes,  the  axis  of  the  gas- 
vessel  always  remains  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  power-boat,  so 
that  unless  the  latter  is  kept  horizontal,  the  former,  notwithstanding 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  traction  cords,  will  be  thrown  out 
of  its  level  set.     Now  the  boat  thus  hanging  by  parallel   cords 
from  the  float  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  respects  balance 
as  if  it  was  poised  upon  an  axis  within  its  own  body,  namely  on 
an  axis  passing  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  boat,  through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  resultant  of  the  lines  of  tension  of  the 
sling-ropes  with  the  plane  in  which  their  ends  are  attached  to  the 

boat.  Thus  in  fig.  102,  a  b  being 
a  boat  (supposed  transparent) 
slung  by  parallel  cords,  c  d  c'  d', 
efe'  f\  g  h  g'  h',  from  a  gas- 
vessel  above,  let  1 1  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  of  the 
tension  of  the  cords,  ceg  d e' g^ 
the  plane  (parallel  to  the  ax''" 
of  the  boat),  in  which  the  ends  of  the  cords  are  attached  * 
boat,  i  the  point  of  intersection  of  i  I  with  t^--  --i«ie. 
be  a  line  drawn  in  the  plane  c  g'  through 
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angles  to  any  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  boat.  I  think  it  will 
be  quite  evident  without  demonstration  that  the  boat  is  virtually 
poised  about  the  line  e!  i  e  as  axis.  The  more  important  case 
then  of  the  boat  hung  by  parallel  cords  will  include,  as  respects 
the  conditions  of  balance,  that  of  the  propelling  power  suspended 
directly  by  a  single  point  or  axis  of  its  own  body.  The  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  former  case,  which  I  shall  examine 
specially,  if  the  power-boat  is  turned  about  its  axis,  the  gas-vessel 
is  so  likewise,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  flyer  may  revolve  without 
any  change  in  the  position  of  the  float. 

Now  first,  considering  the  system  as  at  rest  and  free  from 
any  horizontal  force,  its  balance  may  be  one  either  of  stable  or 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  It  will  be  unstable  only  in  the  case  in 
which  the  upper  ends  of  all  the  cords  are  attached  to  the  gas- 
vessel  in  a  plane  passing  through  its  centre  of  buoyancy,  and 
parallel  to  the  plane  c  ^,  and  in  which  also  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  boat  lies  at  or  above  the  point  i. 

If  either  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  gas-vessel  is  above 
the  plane  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  cords  (and  it  cannot  be  below 
it  by  reason  of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  craft),  or  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat  below  the  point  e,  the  equilibrium 
will  be  stable.  Since,  however,  we  desire  in  some  cases  to  get 
the  upper  ends  of  the  sling-lines  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  better 
to  consider  the  stability  as  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat.  Now  the  boat  may  be  likened 
to  a  balance-beam,  the  further  its  centre  of  gravity  below  a,  the 
more  stable  will  be  the  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  requisite  is  then,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat  should 
be  low,  and  the  plane  of  the  joints  at  which  the  sling-lines  are 
attached  to  it  high  up.  I  have  here  been  anticipating  a  part  of 
the  matter  due  to  my  next  chapter,  but  it  is  necessary  here  first 
to  understand  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat  is  to  be. 

The   question  now  is — How  is  the  propelling   force   to   be 

applied  to  the  boat-sling  by  parallel  cords,  so  that  it  shall  not 

derange   the  level  of   the  latter  ?     Now  there  are  two  ways  of 

ig  this,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas- vessel.     Either  the 

be  applied  so  that  there  should   be  no  tendency  to 

or  so  that  it  shall  give  rise  to  a  coimter-force 
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tending  to  turn  the  boat  in  the  op]K)site  direction,  eo  s! 
pensnte  the  former  torsion  in  the  position  of  the  required  level. 

Kow  we  have  two  cases  to  cooBider;  Firstly,  the  sliog-ropei 
may  be  attached  to  the  gas-veasel  in  auch  a  manner  as  that  no 
tendency  to  turn  the  ayatem  round  in  a  vertical  plane  ahall  be 
set  ii]>  by  that  part  of  the  appamnia.  Secondly,  tliej  may  be 
attached  below  the  plane  of  reBistance,  and  therefore  there  may 
he  Biich  a  tendency.  We  will  first  take  tJie  former  case,  in  wiiieh 
the  boat  is  siiBpended  from  points  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of 
reHiGtance.  In  this  case,  that  there  ni3y  be  no  derangement  of  the 
level,  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  gravity  and  of  prupulaioa 
about  the  axis  of  bolunce  must  be  equal  and  opposite.  If  doit 
both  of  these  forces  act  directly  in  planes  passing  through  this  axis, 
the  momenta  of  each  about  it  are  nothing,  and  therefore  the 
condition  is  satisfied.  Again,  if  either  of  them  act  directly  in  a 
plane  passing  through  it,  the  other  must  likewise :  that  is,  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  to  remain  directly  beneath  the  axis  in  a 
vertical  line,  the  propulnion  must  act  upon  the  boat  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  passing  through  it — in  other  words,  the  propellers 
on  each  side  must  be  articulated  to  the  boat  in  the  same  hori- 
zonlnl  plane  in  which  the  sUng-lines  are  attached — and  vice  vend. 
But  if  the  propellers  act  upon  the  boat  either  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  suspension  joints,  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  boat  muat  be  changed,  so  as  to  make  its  moment 
about  the  axis  of  balance  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  pro- 
pulsion. If  their  point  of  action  Is  above,  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  shifted  backwards,  if  below,  forwards. 

In  the  second  case,  in  which  the  propeller  body  is  hung  from 
points  below  the  plane  of  resistance  in  the  gas-veesel,  tlie  force  is 
applied  to  the  latter  part  of  the  system,  so  as  to  have  a  deranging 
tendency,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  to  be  neutralised 
by  an  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  therefore  the  e 
mode  of  compensation  will  suffice  for  ihs  two  disturbiDj 
fluencea,  both  for  that  due  to  the  action  of  the  forces  on 
and  that  arising  from  the  manner  of  their  transmissic 
gas-vessel.  But  these  two  twisting  agencies  may  coinoic 

or  may  be  opposed  to  each  other;  if  the  for 
relation,  the  correction  muat  be  equivalent  to  t' 
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Fig.  103. 


latter,  to  their  difference.  Now  the  question  arises,  May  not  the 
two  twisting  tendencies  be  made  to  neutralise  each  other,  so  that, 
their  difference  vanishing,  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  any 
further  compensation  ?  or  at  least,  that  the  amount  of  shifting  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  requisite  to  maintain  the  level  may  be 
reduced  to  within' a  very  small  compass. 

The  tendency,  if  any,  arising  from  the  position  of  the  points 
of  suspension  on  the  float,  is  always  to  turn  up  the  heads  of  the 
vessels ;  that  due  to  the  place  of  the  propellers  in  the  boat  assists 
this,  if  they  are  articulated  below  the  axis  of  balance,  and  is 
opposed  to  it  if  they  are  above.  The  following  three  cases 
will  illustrate  the  relations  of  these 
tendencies  In  figs.  103, 104,  105, 
B  represents  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
of  the  gas-vessel ;  the  straight  arrow 
marked  p  shows  the  line  of  action 
of  the  propellers ;  and  the  straight 
arrow  marked  w  the  direction  of 
the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
boat,  vertical  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  curved  arrows 
in  figs.  104,  105,  indicate  the  directions  of  the  tendency  of 
torsion  in  each  member  of  the  system.  In  hg.  103  the  force, 
p,  is  applied  to  the  boat  in  the  horizontal  plane,  ceg,  passing 
through  the  axis  of  balance,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  gas- 
vessel  in  the  horizontal  plane,  h  k,  passing  through  the  axis  of 
resistance.     There   is  no   tendency  in  this  case  to  twisting  in 

Fig.  104.  Fig.  106. 


either  direction,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  need  not  be  shifted  at 
ftll  when  motion  commences.     In  fig.  104,  p  acts  below  the  axis 

^e  boat,  and  below  the  plane  of  resistance  in  the 

%  double  tendency  to  turn  up  the  heads  of 

^e  compensated  by  a  double  shifting 
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forward  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  In 
fig.  105,  P  acts  above  the  axis  of  balance  of  the  boat,  and  ao  tends 
to  turn  its  head  down,  but  the  traction  works  upon  the  float 
below  the  plane ;  h  k^  and  so  tends  to  turn  up  its  head.  Now  the 
heads  of  the  two  vessels  cannot  turn  towards  opposite  directions 
in  a  vertical  plane ;  they  must  therefore  both  obey  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  opposing  forces.  The  problem  then  be- 
comes, to  make  the  two  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  to  be  moved 
to  the  least  possible.  If  this  can  be  reduced  to  nothing,  the 
syHtcm  is  as  perfectly  independent  of  adjustment  as  is  the 
arrangement  of  fig.  103.  Let  us  call  the  propelling  force  p,  the 
a^is  of  balance  of  the  boat  6,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the 
float  B.  Now  the  measure  of  the  downward  tilting  tendency  of 
tlie  head  is  the  moment  of  P  about  6,  and  of  its  upward  tendency 
the  moment  of  P^  about  b  ;  and  the  object  is  to  keep  the  moments 
of  the  weight  of  the  boat  about  e,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
system  about  b,  each  nothing,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  level. 
The  conditions  then  are,  obviously,  that  the  moment  of  p  abont 
e  shall  be  equal,  and  opposite  to  its  moment  about  b.  That  is  to 
say,  the  propellers  should  be  articulated  to  the  boat  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  which  is  as  far  perpendicularly  above  the  plane  in 
which  the  sling-ropes  are  attached  to  the  boat,  as  the  plane  in 
which  the  upper  ends  of  the  ropes  are  attached  to  the  gas-vessel, 
is  below  its  centre  of  buoyancy.  Now  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  boat  must  be  very  small,  compared  to  the  same  diameter  of 
the  gas-vessel ;  there  is  therefore  but  little  room  for  increasing 
the  distance  of  the  propellers  above  the  axis  of  balance  of  the 
boat,  especially  since  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  axis  cannot 
be  very  low  down  in  the  boat,  because,  for  the  sake  of  stability,  it 
must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  indication  is,  therefore,  to  place  the  points  of  suspension  on 
the  gas-vessel  as  high  up  as  may  be  convenient,  to  elongate  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  boat,  to  attach  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cords  to  the  latter  vessel  at  about  the  middle  of  its  height^  *^ 

'  More  truly  of  p  +  b  ;  r  being  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  t^' 
boat.    But  since  this  will  be  small  in  comparison  of  the 
here  neglected  to  consider  it. 
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articulate  the  propellers  to  the  boat  as  near  to  its  top  as  possible, 
and  to  place  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  its  burden  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  bottom.     This  is  illustrated  by        Fig.  106. 
fig.   106,  which  represents  the  cross-section  of  a       y^     n. 
two-bodied  air-craft  with  parallel  suspension,  of  the     f^      B      \ 
species  sketched  in  ^^,  89.     a  c  is  the  horizontal    t       \       y 
diameter  of  the  gas-vessel ;  b  its  centre  of  buoy-     ^^zzz^, 
ancy ;    d  e,  the  points  of  suspension  on  the  gas-       \  / 

vessel ;    f  g,  those  on  the  boat ;    p,  the  point   of        \  f^j— 
application  of  the  propelling  force ;  w,  the  place  of         cp-lt 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat.     With  such  an  ^ 

arrangement  as  this,  the  necessity  for  compensation  by  shifting 
the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And,  of 
course,  the  same  method  applies  to  the  three-bodied  craft  in 
wliich  the  power-boat  is  similarly  slimg.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  though  the  axis  of  balance  of  the  boat  is  fixed,  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  gas- vessel  is  not,  and  will  be  subjected 
to  changes  of  position  with  the  expansion  of  the  gas.  The 
greater  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  the  lower  of  course  its  centre  of 
gravity — that  is,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  float — will  be 
brought,  but  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  bulk. 
This  change  will  necessitate  slight  adjustments  of  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  burden,  as  the  height  in  the  air  at 
which  the  system  is  moving  varies. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  provided,  in  putting  together 
the  vessels  of  our  craft,  that  the  propelling  force,  when  it  comes 
to  be  applied,  shall  not  derange  the  level  set  of  the  system. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  suspension,  I  must  take  leave 
to  add  a  few  words  in  this  place  on  a  point  which,  though  not  a 
branch  of  aerial  navigation,  is  a  particular  case  of  the  propulsion 
of  gas-vessels.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  using  the  buoyancy  of  light  gas  as  a  means  of 
assisting  locomotion  upon  land.^    It  may  be  interesting  to  enquire 

possible  to  render  the  principle  of  the 

'oatage  serviceable,  in  assisting  us  to 

^f  locomotion  on  the  solid  or  the 

bove. 
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liquid Burfa^e  of  the  catth.  Tfaeaubject  comes properlj  undercon- 
sideration  here,  for  it  involves  all  tLe  conditions  of  atrial  tniT«l- 
liug  of  which  1  htive  jet  attempted  the  solution,  and  none  ufthoK 
which  lire  to  follow.  It  must  depend,  too,  particular!/  for  sucoaa 
upon  ilie  mode  of  xuHpension  which  might  be  udopted,  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  it  into  practice. 

AttemptH  liave  been  made  already  to  ally  the  powers  of  tie 
air  to  the  urC  of  travelling  upon  land.  Matter  for  amusement  on 
this  head  may  be  found  in  Bishop  Wiikiiis's  chapter,  '  Of  a  Sailing 
Chariot,  that  may  without  Horses  be  driven  on  the  Land  by  the 
Wind ; ' '  wherein  he  not  only  gives  accounte  of  instances  in  which 
oaixiages  have  been  propelled  by  the  traction  of  sails  urged  b; 
the  wind,  like  the  ice-boata  of  Canada  at  the  present  day,  bai 
HUggeats  that  the  effect  might  be  more  conveniently  obtained  by 
making  the  wind  turn  a  set  of  vane-sails  which  aliould  drive  the 
wheels.  The  curious  reader,  too,  will  meet  with  entertainment 
from  the  kites  and  ch»r- volant  of  quaint,  peiluutic  George  Pocock, 
Homelime  of  Bristol,  school  master.*  These  fancies,  however, 
are  not,  though  aerial,  connected  witli  the  uae  of  buoyant  gas.  But 
balloon  railways  of  dilTerent  kinds  have  been  jiroposed.  One  in- 
ventor gravely  undertakes  to  support  on  balloons  lines  of  xailwaj 
laid  through  the  air  from  Dover  to  Calais,  on  which  locomotive 
engines  and  trains  shall  travel  as  on  the  iron  network  of  England. 
A  model  of  such  a  scheme  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park.  Others  propose  to  relieve  the  carriages,  which  are  to  run  on 
fixed  lines,  of  their  weight  by  balloons,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  propelled.^  This  notion,  impracticable  to  the  very  Inat 
degree,  is,  however,  connected  in  principle  with  the  point  which 
I  am  about  to  discuss.  In  the  same  manner  it  has  been  proposed 
to  marry  the  balloon  to  the  sea-boat,  so  that  the  keel  of  the  latter 
just  resting  on  the  water  shall  glide  over  its  surfitce,  taking  its 

1  Willdne,  'Math.  Mag.'  Dialnliis.  c.  2. 

'  ■  The  AeroplBuatii:  An.  ,,r  X,Lvl!.'itl"n  ii.  tlin  Air  l.j  UiaUae  of  EiCM 
or  Buoyant  Sailfl,"  4to.  I,s:7.  'Ii-  '■'\n  is  ,i  iii[~Ni,ni||fltt^J«..n9^» 
woid  in  ths  book  en  iiiivi^'iii-  lia  mj 

whael  carriiigeft  on  land  !>y  I 

'Mmh.  Mag.'  vol,  x^'  ' 

[♦Aerost,  Mag.'  p.  79  ;  M'Si 
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propelling  purchase  from  the  dense  liquid.^  Again,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  buoyant  gas  do  the  work  of  masts  in  lifting, 
not  the  ship  itself,  but  its  sails,  so  as  to  keep  them  open  to  the 
wind.2  The  latter  expedient  would  require  the  aid  of  the  wind  : 
to  the  other  notions  of  making  gas-floats  auxiliary  to  locomotion 
on  land  or  water,  the  wind  would  be  fatal. 

I  shall  not  consider  whether  it  would  be  worth  while,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  use  buoyant  gas- vessels  sjrstematically  for 
diminishing  the  burden  of  heavy  bodies,  intended  to  be  transported 
rapidly  over  great  distances  across  water  or  land.  The  question 
in  all  these  cases,  supposing  the  air  to  be  still,  is  whether  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  gas-vessel  will  be  less  than  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  to  the  part  of  the  boat  immersed  in  it,  or  than 
that  due  to  the  friction  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  to  the 
necessary  lifting  of  the  moving  mass  over  imevennesses  in  the 
road.  If  the  sea  were  smooth,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
such  a  floated  boat  being  immersed  in  it  at  all ;  its  propellers  only 
need  dip  into  the  water.  But  in  any  case  there  would  still  be 
the  difliculty  arising  from  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  gas- 
vessel,  a  disturbing  force  which  would  be  frilly  as  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  the  system  if  it  was  impressed  sideways,  as  if  it 
met  the  vehicle  with  direct  opposition.  We  may  be  able  to  find 
our  currents  in  the  air  aloft,  but  certainly  cannot  ensure  a  favour- 
able breeze  below.  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  accelerated  transit,  on  a  plan  which  might 
serve  as  an  occasional  expedient  or  as  an  amusement,  when  the 
wind  might  be  propitious.  And  I  shall  take  it  in  the  simplest 
form  of  all  possible  human  locomotion,  that  of  the  man  upon  his 
legs,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  if  he  should  feel  inclined  to  wing 
with  gas-float  horse,  cab,  velocipede,  or  funny,  and  to  make 
experiment  of  the  result. 

If  the  weight  of  a  man  is  neutralised  by  any  contrivance, 
much  less  force  is  required  to  move  him  than  if  the  burden  of 
his  body  has  to  be  lifted  continually  by  the  moving  power.  Two 
appliances  are  in  common  use  for  this  purpose  in  locomotion 


*  MSweeny,  'Aer.  Nav.'  p.  46. 
2  '  Mech.  Mag.' vol.  1.  p.  262. 
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upon  solid  surfaces,  wheels  and  skates.  The  force  applied  to  the 
movemont  of  a  person  supported  on  either  of  these  forms  of  in- 
strument would  be,  of  course,  if  the  road  or  the  ice  were  quite 
smooth  and  hard,  as  completely  relieved  of  the  resistance  due  to 
his  weight  as  if  he  were  suspended  and  counterpoiaed  on  a  beim 
balanced  on  a  point — so  long  as  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  is 
strictly  confined  to  a  horizontal  plane.  But  neither  macadamLsed 
granite,  iron  rails,  or  ice,  ever  present  either  of  these  qualities  in 
perfection  :  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to  be  lifted  continuallj 
over  obstacles,  or  to  bend  the  surface  that  bears  it  into  a  depres- 
sion at  tlie  point  of  contact.  Besides  which  there  is  in  both 
cases,  as  well  as  with  the  balance  beam,  considerable  friction  to 
he  overcome.  Again,  not  the  slightest  rise  out  of  the  plane  of 
level  can  take  place,  even  if  the  surface  of  support  be  inclined  at 
the  exact  angle  of  motion,  without  a  part  of  the  weight  having 
to  be  lifted  by  the  proi)elling  force,  which,  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  leave  the  plane  of  support,  must  bear  the  whole  load  of 
the  system.  If,  however,  the  weight  of  the  body  be  counter- 
j)oised  by  a  buoyant  float,  the  conditions  are  quite  changed.  The 
system  is  free  to  move  in  every  direction  without  any  friction, 
and  without  any  of  the  weight  being  thrown  upon  the  moving 
force.  The  only  impediments  to  rapid  motion  are  the  inertia  of 
the  whole  system,  including,  of  course,  that  of  the  gas-vessel  and 
its  contents,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  large  body  im- 
mersed in  it.  The  inertia  is  but  a  transient  resistance,  and 
repays  the  whole  of  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  it,  by  sus- 
taining the  motion  afterwards.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  then, 
is  the  only  opponent  to  be  combated. 

The  question,  then,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  a  man  upon  his 
legs  is  this — Is  the  force  required  to  proi)el  through  the  air  at 
a  given  speed  a  gas-vessel  just  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  a  man,  less  than  the  force  recjuired  for  him  to  j)rogress  at  tlie 
same  pace  without  it  ?  Or, — Given  the  force  put  forth  by  a  man 
in  locomotion  on  the  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  can  he  attain 
a  greater  speed  by  the  same  exertion,  if  liis  weight  be  counter- 
poised by  a  buoyant  float,  notwithstanding  the  rcsis 
air  to  the  latter  ?     The  latter  fo  nestio' 

as  the  most  convenient. 
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I  have  shown  before  ^  that  in  walking  a  yard,  a  man  of  the 
average  height  raises  the  weight  of  his  body  (150  pounds)  to  a 
height  of  three  inches.  And  this  is  equivalent  to  raising  12*5 
pounds  through  a  yard.^  For  every  yard,  then,  that  he  walks 
he  overcomes  a  constant  resistance,  equal  to  12*5  pounds,  and 
independent  of  the  velocity  of  his  motion.  In  walking,  then,  at 
any  pace  which  he  can  continue  for  a  considerable  time  without 
distress,  a  man  may  be  considered  as  exerting  a  uniform  force  of 
this  amount,  and  just  balanced  by  the  resistance  to  his  motion. 
The  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour  is  a  convenient  speed  for  a 
pedestrian  ;  at  this  pace,  then,  he  may  be  considered  as  exerting 
a  force  equal  to  a  pressure  of  12*5  pounds.  This,  then,  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  his  legs  in  easy  work. 

His  weight  now  is  to  be  counterpoised.  According  to  the 
table  which  I  give  below,^  2,192  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  are 
requisite  to  sustain  150  lbs.  The  dimensions  of  a  gas-vessel  of 
our  provisional  form  and  with  such  contents  must  be  8*87  feet 
in  diameter,  by  53*22  feet  in  length.  The  extent  of  surface  of 
the  envelope  will  be  about  1,140  square  feet ;  and  if  made  of 
varnished  silk,  weighing  '05  lbs.  per  square  foot,  will  (see  Appen- 
dix B)  weigh  57  pounds ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  weight  of 
the  framework  for  stiffening  the  gas- vessel,  and  that  of  the  sus- 
pending cords ;  this  may  add  another  100  lbs.  to  the  burden. 
Now,  to  get  this  weight  supported,  we  will  suppose  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  vessel  to  be  9  feet  exactly,  and  the  length  of  it 
to  be  increased  by  inserting  a  cylinder  in  its  middle  (diminishing 
thereby  the  resistance  it  will  suffer  from  the  air)  of  sufficient 
length  to  counterpoise  both  the  excess  of  weight  already  reckoned, 
and  the  load  of  the  additional  envelope.  The  length  of  the 
piece  thus  let  in  may  be  taken  at  about  106  feet.*     This  will 

*  See  p.  26,  above.  ^  3  inches  =      yard;  __.  =  12'5. 

*  See  Appendix  F. 

*  Tlie  area  of  a  circle  9  feet  in  diameter  is  63*61  square,  and  its  circum- 
ference 28*27  linear  feet.  So  that  the  cubic  contents  of  every  foot  in  length 
of  the  required  cylinder  are  63*61  cubic  feet,  and  its  surface  27*28  square 

Now  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  should  lift  *0684  lbs.  avoird.  (see 

*dix  F.     Each  foot  in  length  then  of  our  interpolated  cylinder  "will 

•  "  ■     '^  «.^*61  X  *0684  =  4*35  lbs.     And  its  surface  of  oiled  silk 
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make  the  whole  length  of  the  float,  106  +  53*22= 159*22,  atf 
160  feet.    (The  proportion,  then,  of  the  greatest  breadth 

9  1 

to  the  length  of  the  figure  will  be  --r-  = :  not  an  ab- 

surd  form  for  the  purpose  of  cleaving  its  way  through  the 
air,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the  outline,  fig.  107,  which 
represents  it 

The  next  question  now  is  generally — What  is  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  such  a  body,  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  with  the  blunter  end  forwards,  at  given 
velocities?  Or,  specially, — What  velocity  can  be  given 
to  it  under  such  conditions  by  the  force  exerted  by  a  man 
in  ordinary  walking  ?  This  is  a  question,  for  answering 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown  at  length,  we  have  no 
suflScicnt  data.     Let  us,  however,  seek  an  approximation. 

The  area  of  a  circle  of  9  feet  diameter  is  63*61  square 
feet.  Now  according  to  the  experiments  of  Bouse,  as 
stated  by  Smeaton,^  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  square 
foot  of  surface  of  a  flat  plate  moving  parallel  to  itself  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour  is  '005  pound.  And  the 
fluid  resistance  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
The  resistance,  then,  to  a  mere  plane  of  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  of  our  gas-vessel,  if  propelled  at  the  rate  of 
1  mile  per  hour  would  be  63-61  x  '005 =-3 1805  pounds. 
Now  wo  have  for  the  propulsion  of  our  vessel  a  force 
equal  to  a  pressure  of  12*5  pounds.^    First  let  us  suppose 

will  weigh  28-27  X  •05  =  1-42  lbs.  per  foot  of  length  But  the  additional 
envelope  will  require  a  certain  weight  of  framework  to  support  it.  What  the 
weight  of  this  would  be  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  state.  I  will  assume  how- 
ever that  the  weight  of  the  canes  and  cords  necessary  for  the  construction 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  silk ;  this  then  will  make  the  weight  2  x  1*42  = 
284  lbs.  This  will  leave  a  residual  buoyancy  of  4*35  — 2*84=  1-51  lbs. 
per  foot  in  length  of  the  cylinder.     Now  wo  have  (57  +  100  say)  160  lbs. 

more  to  be  lifted ;  this  then  will  require  to  be  inserted  --  ,     =106    feet    in 

1  *t)l 

length  of  such  a  cylinder.     The  whole  weight  then  of  the  gas- vessel  will  be 

160 +  (106  X  2*84)  =  461-04,  say  460  lbs.,  no  slight  weight  for  a  float, — ^but, 

yet,  a  float. 

>  '  Phil.  Trans.'  vol.  li.  Part  I.  p.  165.  ^  g^e  p.  351,  above. 
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the  resistance  to  our  bolt-shaped  figure  to  be  no  leas  tbaa  that 
offered  to  ita  cross- section.  We  find  the  vdocity,  exptessed  in 
hour-milea  (x),  with  which  our  pedestrian  will  move  it  by  the 
following  proportion — 

■31805  :  12-5::i:a!.« 

Hence  x=yi2-o-^ ■31805=6*27  miles  per  hour.  Here,  then, 
would  be  a  gain  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour  in  pace  for 
the  walker  at  four  miles;  bnt  how  much  greater  than  this  his  . 
actual  advantage  would  be  we  have  no  data  for  determining. 
Hutton  showed  that  the  resistance  of  tLe  air  to  a  sphere  was 
about   ^--  of  that  to  a  circular  disc  of  the  same  diameter.     And 

Sir  G.  Cayley  found  that  the  resistance  to  &  prolate  spheroid 
whose  major  asia  was  three  times  the  length  of  its  minor  was 
— -  of  that  to  a  circular  plate  of  which  tie  diameter  was  the 

minor  axis  of  the  spheroid.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  in- 
creasing the  length  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  figure  I  have 
proposed,  the  resistance  would  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller 
amount.  Let  ub  assume  that  it  is  brought  down  to  a  tenth  of  that 
due  to  its  cross-section ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  diminutian  would  be  far  greater  in  reality.  The  resistance 
at  1  mile  per  hour  would  be  "031805  lb.  The  speed,  then, 
at  which  the  resistance  would  become  12'5  lbs.,  supposing 
the  ratio  of  increase  still  to  be  as  the  square  o£  the  velocity, 
would  be,  x=^  12  5-!- -031805= 19-8243  (20  nearly)  miles  per 
hour — a  pretlr^  good  pace  for  a  pedestrian  along  the  road. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  for  some  ptirposea,  such  as  pedestrian 
tours  in  fine  weather,  or  for  the  use  of  couricra  in  countries  i 
supplied  with  railways,  thii  mode  of  transit  a 
can  conceive  no  more  delightful  or  elegant  tdud  i^ 
that  of  skimming  over  the  earth  in  tiptoe  faahieo 
ratua — the  perfect  realisation  of  the  seven-la 
fairy  tales.     Of  course  the  runner  must  ba  (I 
ill  such  a  manner  that  his  power  shall  &U  { 

1  '  Mecb.  Hag.' 
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direct  forward  sense,  not  being  wasted  in  talung  great  upwaid 
bounds  into  the  air.  For  this  purpose  it  ia  neceasarj  that  be 
must  be  suspended  so  that  in  striking  his  1^  directly  out— bj 
the  action  which  would  amount  to  a  kick  downwards  if  he  was 
hung  with  the  axis  of  his  body  vertical — the  efibrt  ahoold  meet 
with  full  resistance  in  the  line  of  progress,  or  in  a  directicn 
making  but  a  very  small  angle  with  the  horizontal,  8o  as  just  to 
give  sufficient  elevation  to  the  curve  of  each  bound  to  carry  tbe 
body  clear  of  the  ground.  The  system  will,  of  course,  have  ft 
slight  preponderance  of  weight,  to  ensure  the  feet  coming  down 
to  the  surface  at  the  end  of  each  stride.  The  angle  of  impulae 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  mode  in  which  the  man's 
body  is  slung  by  the  cords.  The  runner  must  have  means  of 
shifting  the  angle  at  which  he  is  suspended  for   the   purpose  of 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  108. 


altering  his  mode  of  progression,  to  enable  him  on  occasion  to 
bound  vertically  to  great  heights,  to  leap  over  houses,  trees,  and 
other  obstacles,  and  most  especially  to  enable  him  to  stop  him- 
self at  will.  For  unless  he  could  tlirow  his  body  into  such  a 
position  as  to  check  gradually  the  momentum  of  the  huge  body, 
weighing  nearly  four  hundred  poimds,  which  he  would  have 
carrying  him  away  at  the  velocity  which  he  had  given  to  it|  Iw. 
would  be  quite  helpless  when  once  in  motion.  It  will  be 
sary,  then,  that  he  should  have  means  of  shifting  the  ii 
his  body  at  will,  and  that  generally  when 
hung  with  his  body  inclined  to  the  vertical 
angle.  We  need  not  here  consider  the 
vessel  is  to  be  kept  horizontal ;   til 
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the  modes  of  attachment  of  the  lines  which  were  described  above 
for  the  flyer's  float.  The  inclination  of  the  man's  body  may,  of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flyer,  be  altered  by  means  of  a  shift- 
ing weight.  It  may  also  be  effected  by  the  adjustment  of  some 
shifting  braces,  as  shown  in  figs.  108,  109,  110,  which  represent 
the  runner  respectively  in  the  action  of  rapid  forward  motion,  of 
springing  upwards,  and  of  stopping  himself.  The  different  por- 
tions will  be  obtained  by  shortening  up  the  fore  braces,  a  b, 
which,  attached  permanently  to  the  main  sling- line  at.  a,  pass 
down  over  each  shoulder  through  hooks,  from  which  they  may 
be  released  at  will  (as  in  fig.  109),  and  are  buckled  to  each  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Each  step  will,  of  course,  be  a 
spring  taken  probably  by  each  leg  alternately.  During  each 
stride  or  bound  the  legs  will  be  drawn  up,  so  that  when  the  toe 
touches'  the  ground,  the  leg  by  being  suddenly  struck  out  and 
straightened  will  produce  the  impulse.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the 
leg  is  straight  and  the  too  touching  the  ground,  neither  will  the 
body  descend  any  further,  since  its  weight  is  supported  by  the 
float,  nor  can  any  force  be  exerted  on  the  ground.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  speed  that  the  runner  may  attain,  I  have 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  mode  in  which  the  force  would  be  put 
forth  in  the  new  mode  of  progression,  namely,  that  of  sharp  jerks 
given  at  intervals  considerably  longer  than  those  of  the  steps  in 
walking,  would  not  be  less  convenient  to  the  muscles  than  the 
slow  and  steady  movement  of  walking.  It  doubtless  would  be 
more  fatiguing  to  some  persons  than  walking,  but  practice  would 
probably  render  it  quite  as  easy  a  mode  of  supplying  force  as  the 
ordinary  exercise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONDITION   7. — THE  VESSELS  MUST   BE   ABLE   TO   KEEP   A   LEVEL 
POSITION  WHEN   FLOATING  FREELY. 

Our  air-crafl  is  now  put  together,  and  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  provided  with  the  means  of  propulsion  it  shall  have  no 
inherent  tendency  to  derange  its  own  level.  However,  though 
as  thus  constructed  it  might,  when  properly  balanced,  be  driven 
through  the  air  with  «ny  velocity  without  losing  its  horizontality, 
so  long  as  everything  about  it  remained  in  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  burden  as  when  it  started,  yet  if  the 
place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  were  changed,  the  set 
of  the  whole  system  would  be  at  once  altered  more  or  less.  No 
person  could  move  from  his  seat  in  the  boat  without  impairing 
the  balance  of  the  whole  vessel.  This  would  be  more  especially 
the  case  in  the  two-bodied  craft,  and  in  those  in  which  all  the 
vessels  are  connected  by  parallel  cords.  In  the  three-bodied 
systems,  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  burden  is  collected  in 
a  vessel  suspended  by  cords  converging  from  all  parts  of  the  gas- 
vessel,  any  changes  of  position  of  bodies  in  the  power-vessel  will 
have  but  little  effect  in  altering  the  level  of  the  system,  as  this 
cannot  be  done  without  raising  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
greater  mass,  which  will  be  suspended  under  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  of  the  gas-vessel. 

However,  whatever  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  system, 
the  gas-vessel  cannot  remain  horizontal,  unless  every  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  weight,  by  shifting  a  part  of  it 
either  end  be  immediately  compensated  by    an  oqin'" 
placement  of  another  part  of  the  load  to^ 
I  have  already  shown   that  former  invei 
means  which  might  be  made  to  answer  til 
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But,  to  be  of  the  least  use,  the  apparatus  for  maintaining  the 
level  must  not  be  dependent  upon  the  readiness  and  dexterity  of 
an  attendant,  it  must  be  self-acting.  In  a  former  chapter*  I 
have  described  an  apparatus  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
effect  this  adjustment  in  the  case  of  vessels  suspended  by  parallel 
cords.  I  shall  now  sketch  a  contrivance  by  which  I  conceive  an 
air-  craft  may  be  kept  level,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
vessels  are  suspended,  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  deviation 
from  horizontality,  provided  it  be  not  so  great  as  to  exceed  the 
compensating  powers  of  the  apparatus. 

The  principle  on  which  this  level  instrument  is  to  depend  is 
that  of  the  plumbline — that  a  weight  suspended  freely  from  a 
point  will  always  hang  vertically  below  that  point.  This  gives 
the  key  to  the  position  of  the  system.  If  any  means  can  be 
found,  of  compelling  the  axis  of  one  of  the  vessels  which  is  set 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  gas-vessel  to  He  always  at  right  angles 
to  a  plumbline  hung  in  it,  and  to  retium  to  that  position  if 
forcibly  removed  from  it,  the  problem  will  be  solved — the  whole 
system  must  preserve  its  level. 

Let  now  a,  fig.  Ill,  be  a  point  in  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  balance  of  the  boat  and  ^^^  m. 

the  axis  of  buoyancy  of  the  gas- vessel,  and  A 

let  AB  be  a  rigid  pendulum  hung  at  A,  so 
as  to  turn  freely  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  and 
let  its  end  b  be  furnished  with  a  heavy  weight 
or  bob.  Let  it  have  a  tooth  projecting  from  ,-<rrT>^ 
the  side  of  the  bob  at  c.  Let  d  be  a  toothed  ^  ^>^/^ 
wheel  fixed  on  a  spindle  at  its  centre,  and  d       ] 

turning  in  a  vertical  plane.     Let  d  be  urged  y 

to  revolve  by  a  coiled  spring.     Let  the  tooth  — 

C  on  the  pendulum-bob  catch  in  a  notch  on  the  edge  of  the 
D  whenever  the  bob  and  wheel  are  in  contact,  and  let 
notch  and  so  release  the  wheel  whenever  b  is  re- 

*^*'».umference.     Let  now  the  position 

above. 
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of  the  wheel  aod  pendulum  be  so  adjusted  that,  when  the  kttor 
hangs  vertically,  a  notch  on  the  former  shall  be  caught  bj  the 
tooth  c.  It  is  clear  then  that  if  the  frame  on  which  A  is  fixed, 
and  in  which  the  ppindle  of  D  turns,  is  inclined  in  one  direction, 
B  will  press  against  the  edge  of  d  ;  but  if  in  the  other  direction, 
D  will  be  released  from  the  tooth  c,  and  will  revolve.  Let  now  a 
cord  be  wound  round  a  pulley  keyed  on  the  spindle  of  d,  and  let 
this  cord  be  connected  with  a  weight  sliding  on  a  rod  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  that  position  of  A  B  in  which  B  is  in  contact  with 
T>,  and  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  paper ;  and  let  the  con- 
nection be  such  that,  when  the  wheel  revolves,  the  weight  shall 
be  drawn  along  the  rod  in  the  direction  from  B  to  D.^  As  soon 
then  as  b  moves  away  from  d,  the  weight  will  move  on  in  the 
direction  from  B  towards  D,  till  B  returns  to  its  place  and  stops 
the  motion  of  the  wheel.  Now  a  b  being  a  pendulum  hung  from 
A,  which  is  a  fixed  point  on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  air-craft, 
to  which  the  frame  that  supports  d  is  also  fixed,  if  the  vessel  is 
moved  out  of  the  horizontal  position,  the  parts  on  the  side  of  A  b 
towards  d,  and  the  wheel  d  itself,  will  move  away  from  the  pen- 
dulum, describing  a  circle  round  the  axis  of  balance,  while  A  B 
of  course  remains  vertical.  The  wheel  d  will  therefore  now 
revolve,  and  the  moveable  weight,  being  drawn  by  the  cord  away 
from  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of  balance  towards  D, 
will  continue  to  move  in  that  direction,  till  it  has  so  far  altered 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  has  so  far  increased 
the  moment  of  the  parts  towards  d  about  the  axis  of  balance, 
as  to  bring  i)  back  to  contact  with  b,  when  the  tooth  on  b  will 
arrest  the  motion.  But  when  d  has  returned  to  b,  the  position 
is  again  horizontal.  So  that  this  arrangement  will  compensate 
all  disturbances  of  the  level  in  which  the  parts  of  the  vessel 
towards  d  move  away  from  the  line  a  b.  Another  pendulum 
with  wheel  and  weight,  and  driven  by  a  spring  similarly  dis- 
posed towards  the  opposite  side,  would  be  necessary  to  com* 
pensate  the  derangements  of  balance  in  the  opposite  sense. 

Now  instead  of  having  two  pendulums,  a  single  one  — " 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  both  adjustments.     J4 

*  As  in  fig  87,  see  p.  331  above. 
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two  such  systems  as  that  which  I  have  here  roughly  described,  the 
two  notched  wheels  being  near  together,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of  balance.  But  instead  of  their 
notches  being  caught  by  a  tooth  on  the  pendulum,  let  each  be  fur- 
nished with  a  lever  detent,  which  shall  be  kept  by  a  spring  pressed 
against  the  circumference  of  the  wheels ;  and  let  the  levers  of 
these  detents  lie  close  together  in  a  horizontal  plane,  embracing 
between  them  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  as  in  fig.  112.    There  CD 

Pig.  112. 
E  H 
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are  the  edges  of  the  toothed  wheels  seen  from  above ;  e  f  g,  h  i  J 
the  detents  with  their  lever  arms  turning  about  f  and  i  respec- 
tively, K  the  pendulum  rod  in  section.  If  now  the  vessel  is 
inclined  so  that  the  whole  apparatus,  except  the  pendulum, 
moves  towards  N,  the  detent  lever  fg  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  pendulum  k,  and  its  click  e  will  be  released  from  the  wheel 
D.  If  the  system  move  towards  M,  the  detent  H  will  be  similarly 
removed  from  its  hold  on  the  wheel  c.  If  each  of  these  wheels 
is  made  to  shift  a  travelling  weight  in  the  direction  necessary 
to  compensate  the  disturbance,  the  level  will  always  be  preserved, 
or  at  least  corrected  as  soon  as  it  is  impaired. 

Further,  a  single  shifting  weight  may  be  made  to  effect  the 
compensations  in  both  directions.  Instead  of  a  single  pulley  on 
the  spindle  of  each  of  the  notched  wheels  CD,  ^g.  112,  let  there 
be  on  each  side  of  the  system  two  barrels  on  an  axis  driven  by 
the  notched  wheel ;  let  one  of  them  be  keyed  on  this  axis,  the 
other  free  to  traverse  on  it.  Let  these  be  side  by  side,  so  that 
the  cord  or  driving  band  that  moves  the  weight  may  be  shifted 
^■EOm  fl?^  jtlLlh?  ftth^r      Between  the  two  pairs  of  barrels  let  the 

•**^  or  double  striking  fork,  with  pulleys  at 

the  cord  may  be  shifted  from  one 

^^  this  arrangement  is,  that 

barrel  of  one  of  the 
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wheels,  it  may  run  freely  round  upon  the  other  axis  withcnt 
opposition.  The  pendulum  itself  must  be  made  to  shift  the  cord 
on  and  off  the  proper  barrels,  according  as  it  presses  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  represented  in 
figs.  113,  114.  In  these  two  figures  a  bcd  are  the  four  bsnete; 
AC  fixed  on   the  spindles,   bd  free  to  move  on  them;  e  the 

Fig.  118. 


shilling  tube  or  fork  with  its  guide  pulleys  turning  on  a  vertical 
axis  at  its  centre ;  f  the  double  lever  arm  of  the  shifting  fork, 
embracing  between  its  branches  G,  the  rod  of  the  pendiilum  in 
section ;  u  u  the  driving  cord. 

In  fig.  113  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  the  vessel 
being  horizontal.  In  fig.  114  the  level  is  supposed  to  have  been 
chanced,  and  the  pendulum  consequently  to  have  approached 
towards  one  side  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  have  thrown  the 
driving  cord  on  the  driving  pulley  A,  and  on  the  free  pulley  D. 
At  the  same  moment  the  pendulimi  will  have  released  the  wheel 


Fig.  114. 


JL 
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that  drives  a,  which  commencing  to  revolve  will  carry  the  cord      i 
round,  and  will  shifl  the  weight  which  is  attached  to  it  to  ifes  new.  .J 

position,  on  the  side  of  the  system  towards  d.  -i-t.**-- —  -  js^^M 

The  driving  barrels  which  are  stopped  and  release 
dulum  may  be  made,  instead  of  shifting  a  weight  air 
of  the  boat,  to  work  a  set  of  vertical  propeller" 
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on  the  air  should  raise  or  depress  the  end-of  the  vessel  that  had 
fallen  below,  or  had  been  tilted  above,  the  line  of  level.  Such  an 
apparatus  would  be  closely  analogous  to  the  fins  of  fishes,  both  in 
purpose  and  in  principle,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  use  of  these  members  is  to  enable  the  animals  to  preserve  their 
balance  in  the  water.  The  same  end  would  be  partially  served 
by  causing  the  barrels  to  act  upon  a  tail  moving  in  a  vertical 
direction  ;  this,  so  long  as  the  vessel  was  in  rapid  motion,  would 
keep  it  horizontal  if  properly  adjusted,  but  would  of  course  have 
no  effect  when  the  system  was  at  rest.  The  shifting  ballast  is 
probably  the  best  and  simplest  device  for  this  important  purpose. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  this  level  instrument  in 
further  detail,  for  the  principle  of  its  action  must  be  quite 
obvious,  and  there  are  fifty  ways  of  modifying  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts.  In  the  form  which  I  have  described,  I  have  sup- 
posed the  driving  wheels  to  be  driven  by  strong  spiral  springs 
wound  up  fi:om  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  always  ready  for 
action.  Each  of  the  two  compensating  trains  is  supposed  to  be 
driven  by  its  own  spring ;  by  a  little  further  complication  of  the 
mechanism  a  single  spring  might  be  made  to  act  upon  both  trains. 
Of  course  a  weight  or  weights,  to  be  wound  up  in  the  same 
manner,  would  keep  the  ballast  adjustment  in  order  as  effectually 
as  could  spring  pow«r.  The  eflficacy  of  the  principle  may  be 
tested  by  a  model  of  the  apparatus,  poised  like  a  balance  beam  on  a 
knife  edge  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  If  the  beam  be  set  in  the 
horizontal  position  with  the  pendulum  hanging  vertically,  and  if 
two  small  equal  weights  be  hung  on  it,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  the  arms,  the  level  will  of  course  remain  undisturbed.  If  now 
the  string  by  which  one  of  the  weights  is  hung  be  cut,  the  balance 
will  of  course  be  disturbed,  and  the  lightened  arm  of  the  beam 
will  rise,  but  if  the  instrument  work  well,  the  beam  after  a  few 
oscillations  should  return  to  rest  in  the  horizontal  position. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  will  depend  upon  the 
pendulum-bob,  and  upon  the  length  of  its  rod 
"ispension  to  the  point  at  which  it  touches  the 
T  the  distance  of  any  point  in  the  rod 
er  its  motion  for  any  given 
And  the  greater  the 
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ireigfat  of  the  peodulum-bob  the  greater  iu  power  to  o 
tbe  friction  of  tbe  parts  wbicb  it  has  to  move.  The  p 
comjieDsattDg  mecbaniam  lo  adjust  any  given  diatorbaDce  will 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  tbe  sbifUng  ballast,  or  on  the  distance 
through  which  it  traverscf.  and  upon  the  power  oC  the  driring 
Hpringa  or  weights  to  move  it, 

Tbe  wmpleat  form  of  tbe  apparatus  would  be  to  make  the 
pendulum  it»elf  very  heavy,  and  to  make  it  do  the  wurk  of 
sliding  the  ballnst  to  and  fro.  Tbe  upper  end  of  the  pendulum 
rod,  prolonged  above  tbe  point  of  suapentdon,  would  be  furnished 
with  a  tootlied  arc  which,  working  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  pinion,  would  drive  the  compensating  train  in  either  direction 
with  equal  readineHB.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  prx>vide, 
by  a  very  simple  adjustment,  that  the  pendulum  should  only 
act  on  the  train  in  those  movementa  of  tbe  system  in  wliich  it  is 
leaving  the  hcriiontal,  and  not  during  the  return  osciUation ; 
for  if  this  were  not  provided  it  would,  of  course,  in  returning 
undo  the  change  effected  during  tbe  previous  motion.  With 
this  form  of  the  apparatus,  tbe  bob  of  tbe  pendulum  would  of 
course  be  made  a  receptacle  for  a  part  of  tbe  heavy  cargo,  to  avoid 
tbe  necessity  of  ciirrying  extra  load. 

The  point  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum  may  be  anywhere 
in  the  vessel,  provided  only  that  it  is  placed  sufficiently  high 
above  tbe  point  of  its  action  on  the  machinery.  It  is  better  that 
it  should  tie  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  axis  of  balance, 
both  for  tbe  purpose  of  placing  its  mere  weight  in  the  position 
where  it  will  tend  moat  to  promote  tbe  stability  of  the  poising, 
and  to  give  equal  room  on  either  aide  of  it  for  tbe  free  traversing 
of  tbe  shifting  ballast- weight.  But  this  latter  point  is  not 
necessary,  it  is  only  a  question  of  symmetry  ;  for  tbe  zero  poLot 
of  the  level  weight  need  not  he  in  tbe  same  part  of  the  I( 
tbe  vessel  as  is  the  pendulum,  nor  indeed  need  i 
vertical  plane  passing  through  tbe  axis  of  balance; 
moment  about  that  axis  is  changed  in  the  right  » 
required  amount,  the  proper  compensation  will  b 
the  pendulum  be  suspended  at  this  axis,  its 
3B  the  air-craft  be  actually  in  locomotion, ' 
rest ;  the  other  parts  of  tbe  boat  moving  wit 
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start  the  mechaniam,  by  pressing  the  appropriate  lever  against  the 
unmoved  pendulum.  If  it  hang  from  any  other  point,  it  will  of 
course  share  the  oacillation  of  the  Hystem.  It  will  produce  the 
same  effect  from  whatever  point  it  is  hung,  as  the  amount  of  its 
action  on  the  mechanism  at  any  inelAnt  depends  entirely  upon 
the  angle  at  which  the  axis  of  the  vessel  is  inclined  to  its  original 
position.  If  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  is  considerable  with 
respect  to  the  burden  of  the  vessel,  it  must  be  huog  directly 
below  the  axis  of  balance,  as  it  will,  in  that  case,  always  tend  by 
its  own  weight  to  bring  the  system  back  to  its  proper  level.  If 
hung  from  a  point  above  the  axis  of  balance,  it  will  tend  to 
derange  the  level ;  if  from  a  point  within  that  axis  it  will  be  in- 
different. If  suspended  from  a  point  on  either  aide  of  it,  the 
pendulum  must  be  counterpoised  by  a  fixed  weight  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  same  asia. 

There  will  be  one  condition  in  which  it  will  be  neceasary  to 
provide  against  an  actual  deviation  of  the  pendulum  from  the 
vertical,  lest  such  alteration  in  its  position  should  produce  the 
effects  which  are  only  intended  to  foUow  the  departure  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  bangs  from  the  horizontal,  while  the  pendulum 
itself  remains  perfectly  downright.  This  error  may  occur  when  the 
air- craft  is  commencing  its  motion,  coming  to  rest,  or  changing 
its  velocity.  It  will  arise  from  the  inertia  of  the  pendulum-bob, 
which  will  tend  to  continue  at  rest,  or  to  move  with  the  same 
velocity  with  which  it  was  proceeding  before  the  change.  If  the 
mass  of  the  pendulum  is  large  with  respect  to  that  of  the  whole 
burden,  the  effect  will  be  considerable ;  if  the  pendulum-bob  is 
small,  it  will  be  unimportant.  It  will,  however,  be  easily  avoided 
by  putting  the  compensating  apparatus  out  of  gear,  or  by  fixing 
the  pendulum-bob  to  the  vessel  during  these  changea,  which  will 
be  but  transitory. 

The  use   of  this  level   instrument  will  not   supersede  the 

necessity  of  anotiter  larger  shifting  ballast  to  be  moved  hy  hand 

on  occasion  oftt^fjraver  pitching  or  tilting  of  the  vessel.     The 

I    self-acting  menlwuMr'    'Vould  meet;  all   the   miz 
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little  felt,  though  of  course  they  must  never  rash  all  at  once  to 
one  end  of  the  boat,  lest  a  catastrophe  should  ensue.  Means  will 
of  course  be  adopted  to  make  such  a  moyement  impossible.  It 
will  be  easy,  if  requisite,  to  apply  the  same  pendolum  prindple 
to  the  correction  of  the  lateral  balance  of  the  vessel.  I  ap- 
prehend that  thus  the  air-crafl  may  be  preserved  from  all 
tendency  to  take  a  false  set,  as  respects  both  its  cut  and  trim. 


TEE   LEVEL    AT   AIICHOB. 


CONDITION   8. THE    VESSEL    HOST    BE    ABLE     TO    KEEP    A    LEVEL 

POSITION    WHEN   FLOATING   AT    ANCKOK,  AND   TO    LAND    ITS   PAS- 
SENGERS WITH  SAEETT. 

The  air-craft  when  at  ancLor  in  a  calm,  with  its  load  exactly 
counterpoised  by  the  lightness  of  its  gas,  will  be  affected  by 
changes  in  the  position  of  its  burden,  as  respects  its  balance  of 
level,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  aa  if  it  were  floating  freely  at 
rest  or  in  motion.  The  feet  of  its  being  unable  to  move  far  from 
its  place  will  not  make  it  the  less  necessary,  so  loi^  as  its  pas- 
Eengers  are  on  board,  to  keep  it  in  true  level  trim.  The  apparatus 
described  Id  the  last  chapter  will  effect  this.  If,  however,  the 
air  still  being  calm,  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas  exceeds  its 
burden,  a  new  force  is  introduced,  for  now  the  anchor  rope  will 
have  to  resist  the  rising  tendency  of  the  craft,  and  therefore  wiU 
he  kept  in  a  state  of  tension.  If  it  is  at  anchor  in  a  wind  other 
considerations  will  be  added  to  the  problem;  the  affections  of  the 
system  beir^  closely  similar  to  those  which  belong  to  it  when 
urged  by  a  propelling  force  against  the  air.  Under  a  wind,  too, 
the  condi^ons  of  the  mooring  will  be  different,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  system.  Firstly,  then,  the 
vessel  having  only  a  part  of  its  cargo  on  board,  the  float  may 
have  an  excess  of  lifting  power.  Secondly,  the  cmft,  being  fully 
freighted,  may  be  in  perfect  equihbrium  v  "  " 
floatage.  I  shall  consider  these  1 
under  each  head  the  variations  i 
quired  in  event  of  wind. 

Now  the  matter  chiefly  to  b^flj 
connecting  the  air-craft  with  ik 
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If  the  gas  has  an  excess  of  lifting  power,  and  there  ia  no  wind, 
the  craft  will  be  carried  up  by  its  floatage  until  it  is  directly 
above  the  anchor  or  point  at  which  it  is  tied  to  the  eardi.. 
Having  arrived  at  that  height  it  will  arrange  itself,  suppoaog 
that  the  mooring  line  is  attached  to  it  at  a  single  point,  bo  that 
its  centre  of  buoyancy  shall  lie  as  high  as  possible,  that  ia  to  say, 
directly  above  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  which  restrainfli 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  balanced  about  this  point  as  respecta  its  ap« 
ward  effort  exactly  as,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole 
system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  its  weight  ia  poised  about 
itH  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  mode,  then,  in  which  it  dionld  be 
tied  to  the  earth  below  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  which  a 
weight,  such  as  a  long  log  of  wood,  should  be  hung  from  a  point 
above  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  lying  horizontally.  The  point  or  points 
of  attachment  must  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  buoy- 
ancy of  the  gas-vessel,  just  as  those  of  suspension  would  be 
selected  on  the  log.  Again,  these  points  may  be  taken  either  on 
the  gas-vessel  or  on  one  of  the  vessels  slung  to  it,  but  the  mode 
will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  If,  then,  there  be  only  a  single 
cord  used  for  anchoring  the  crafl,  it  must  be  fixed  to  one  or  other 
of  the  vessels  at  a  point  exactly  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of 
the  gas.  The  only  part  at  which  this  can  be  taken  is  obviously 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  boat,  for  its  direction  must  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  burden,  and  would  therefore, 
if  taken  on  an  upper  vessel,  pass  through  the  body  of  those  below 
it.  In  illustrating  these  modes  of  anchorage,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  case  of  the  two-bodied  air-craft  with  parallel  suspen- 


Fig.  lie. 


B 


Fig.  116. 


sion :  the  application  of  the  same  principles  to  the  other  forms 
is  clear  and  simple.      Fig.  115    will  represent   such    a  svstem 
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anchored  in  this  manner.  The  craft  may,  of  course,  be  anchored 
by  two  cords  diverging  from  a  single  point  of  the  gas- vessel,  as 
in  ^g,  116.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  system  is  balanced  about 
the  point  a,  to  which  the  cords  are  attached,  and  over  which  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  b,  lies  in  a  vertical  right  line.  But  if  there 
are  to  be  two  cords  and  anchors,  there  may  as  well  be  two  points 
of  attachment  on  the  air-craft.  For  in  this  case  the  vessel  will 
no  longer  be  balanced  about  a  point,  but  will  be  stable  in  its 
position,  like  a  log  hung  by  two  points  in  its  length.  The  fur- 
ther apart,  and  the  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  vessel  these  points 
are  taken,  the  more  stable  will  be  the  level.  It  is  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  the  mooring  lines  in  this  case  are  attached  to  the 
gas- vessel  or  to  the  boat ;  nor,  so  long  as  the  air  is  still,  does  it 
matter  at  what  angle  they  are  inclined  to  each  other.  Fig.  117 
represents  the  air-craft  moored  in  this  fashion.  However,  if  the 
cords  were  not  parallel,  this  might  be  a  dangerous  mode  of 
attachment,  for  if  the  wind  should  suddenly  commence  to  blow 
from  head  or  stem  the  craft  would  be  upset,  by  pitching  end 
foremost. 

Fig.  117  Pig.  118. 


crn^ 


But  there  may  be  two  points  of  attachment  on  the  vessel  and 
only  one  anchor  with  a  single  cord  running  up  from  it,  and 
separating  into  two  branches  above,  as  in  fig.  118.     This,  a#i     "' 
be  seen  presently,  is  by  far  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
sion.     For  the  system  is  not  balanced  about  a  point  aar 
free  to  turn  in  any  direction  horizontally  if  the  wind  aha 
leaving  only  a  single  adjustment  to  be  made,  of  whiiJ 
have  to  speak  immediately. 

We  may  now  consider  the  second  diviBior 
of  buoyancy  in  excess  with  wind.     In  tl 
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the  f«akc  of  simplicity,  suppose  that  the  unbalanced  rendue  of  tibe 
lifling  power  of  the  gan  bears  to  the  force  of  the  wind  such  a 
relation,  that  it  will  sustain  the  craft  at  a  sufficient  height  to  keep 
it  free  from  all  danger  of  being  driven  to  the  ground  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  wind  and  of  the  tension  of  the  mooring  cable.'  The 
requirements  of  the  craft  in  all  instances  in  which,  though  the 
lifling  power  be  more  than  equivalent  to  tlie  weight  of  the 
burden,  it  is  not  sufHcicnt  to  rcHist  the  downward  twisting  of 
tlie  wind,  will  be  met  by  the  provinions  of  the  second  case. 

An  air-craft  tied  to  the  ground  by  a  single  cord  attached  to 
a  single  point  of  its  system,  if  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  con- 
stant wind,  and  having  sufficient  rising  power  to  keep  it  in  spite 
of  tlio  current  at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground,  will  be  in 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  respects  its  balance  of  level,  as  if 
it  was  being  projKjlled  forward  against  the  air  by  a  force  applied 
at  the  point  at  which  the  cable  holds  it.  The  reasoning,  then, 
that  detiTHiines  the  conditions  of  the  propulsion  of  gas-vessels, 
applies  equally  to  the  anchoring  of  tliem  in  a  wind.  It  is  neces- 
sjiry  that  the  iK)int  or  points  of  attachment  of  the  cable  to  the 
cnifl  must  be  so  chosen,  and  the  cables  so  adjusted,  that  tlie  wind 
shall  not  be  a})le  to  twist  the  system  in  a  vertical  plane.  There 
are  three  forces  acting  on  the  system  :  the  horizontal  force  of  the 
wind,  the  vertical  upward  force  of  the  buoyancy,  the  tension  of 
the  mooring  ropes.  When  the  system  is  at  rest  under  the  action 
of  these  forces,  the  latter  of  them  balances  the  other  two  ;  the 
resultant,  therefore,  of  the  tension  of  the  ropes  must  coincide  in 
direction  with  the  resultant  of  the  wind-j)ressure  and  the  floatage. 
Let,  then,  fig.  119  represent  a  gas-vessel  acted  on  by  the  wind 
(i>),  horizontally  through  its  long  axis,  and  by  its  buoyancy  (b), 
acting  vertically  through  its  centre  of  buoyancy.  Through  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  vessel  draw  a  ij  vertical,  cutting  the 
long  axis  in  A  ;  take  a  p  horizontal  tlirongh  A  ;  and  A  B  propor- 
tional respectively  to  (p)  and  (b)  ;  and  let  A  d  be  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram,  of  which  A  P,  A  u  are  the  sides.  Produce  D  A 
to  (the  earth  at)  c ;  AC  will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these 
forces,  and  will  therefore  be  that  of  the  tension  of  the  mooring  lines. 

*  See  p.  170  above. 
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If  tliere  Is  but  one  cord  and  one  point  of  attachment,  the  cord 

must  lie  wholly  in  the  line  A  c,  and  the  only  point  oa  the  gas- 

-  vessel  to  which  it  can  be  attached  ia  d,  where  the  line  a 


ifci  bottom.  Again,  if  there  be  two  cords,  or  if  the  one  cord  be 
forked  so  as  to  have  two  attachments,  both  may  lie  in  the  plane 
which  passes  through  the  line  a  c,  and  the  ahorC  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  vessel  at  a.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  any  cords 
stretched  parallel  to  a  c,  and  ia  the  plane  passing  through  the 
long  axis  of  the  vessel,  wjll  hold  the  system  at  rest,  as  in  fig. 
120,  provided  that  they  lie  as  ED  and  G  E  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
required  resultant  line,  AC.  If  the  parallel  cords  are  equidistant 
from  A  c  their  tensions  will  be  equal,  if  not  they  will  be  unequal, 
the  nearest  one  bearing  the  greatest  strain.  This  arrangement  of 
parallel  mooring  lines  has  the  great  advantage  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  long  as  its  direction  remains 
the  same,  straight  from  the  head,  the  vessels  will  lie  perfectly 
horizontal;  since,  however  the  wind  may  thrust  the  air.craft 
down,  or  allow  it  to  rise,  it  will  always  move  parallel  to  itself 
For  a  craft  anchored  with  the  intention  o£  riding  out  a  gale  of 
probable  long  continuance,  this  would  be  a  very  excellent  adjust- 
ment. The  head  of  the  vessel  would,  of  course,  be  moored  right 
up  the  wind.  The  arrangement  of  parallel  cables,  however,  can 
only  be  made  after  having  come  to  anchor  in  another  way  ;  fur 
neither  the  head  cable  uoi  the^dtCMBft^uld  be  aUowed  to  takd 


its  hold  first,  lest  the 
the  two  never  could  bSifi 
the  same  instant, 
other  quarter  ex 
danger  of  being  l 
121,  a  perspective  d 
to  the  boat.     ThiaU 


t  the  eartli  a 
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oifered  to  the  wind  hj  the  broadside  of  the  veBsel,  and  from  the 
new  poaitdon  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  with  respect  to  the  lines 


of  force  of  the  mooring  cables.  If  in  such  case  the  wind  did 
change,  it  would,  of  coume,  be  necesgarj  to  send  a  maa  down,  to 
make  faat  another  cable  from  the  stern  in  the  direction  down  the 
wind,  and  to  take  up  the  former  stem  anchor. 

It  is  Decesaaiy,  therefore,  to  seek  a  method  of  mooring  which 
will  keep  the  vessel  ready,  as  lar  as  possible,  to  meet  all  changes 
in  the  direction  as  well  as  in  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  propelling 
thevesHel  through  the  air,  the  chief  object  is  to  sling  the  power  so  as 
to  keep  the  level  constant,  although  the  force  of  the  propulsion  may 
vary,  without  much  regard  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
For  the  latter  changes  will  be  less  frequent,  and  will  never  be  in 
the  aideway  direction,  bo  as  to  expose  the  system  to  the  broadside 
pressure  with  which  the  wind  may  attack  the  anchored  craft- 
In  navigation,  therefore,  the  chief  end  Bought,  as  respects  the 
application  of  the  force,  is  best  satiafied  by  the  parallel  aling 
lines.  But  the  caso  will  be  different  in  anchoring  the  craft,  be- 
cause changes  of  direction  of  the  wind  are  here  fully  as  dangerous 
to  the  balHtiCf'  an  changoa  of  its  force,  However,  the  ayatem  o£ 
parallel  iiricliorage  may  be  adapted  lo  changes  of  the  wind  thus: 
Let  the  two  parallel  cables,  e  d,  r  o,  fig.  120,  instead  9^  1»^ 
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running  up  to  the  gaa-vesael,  and  having  its  extremities  fixed  to 
the  extremities  of  horizontal  diameters  of  that  Teasel  near  its 
ends.  If,  now,  the  wind  changed  to  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  ita  former  course,  the  syottiii  would  assume  the  position  shown 
in  un  end  view,  in  fig.  123.  The  weight  of  the  boat,  aided  by 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  ita  broadside,  would  tend  to  keep  ita 
short  horizontal  diameter  aa  well  as  that  of  the  gas-vessel  hori- 
zontal, and  thus  in  assiuming  ita  po.iition  below  the  gaa-vessel,  it 
would  draw  the  branch  cable  through  the  pulley,  and  so  keep  the 
system  in  proper  form.  On  this  mode  of  mooring  it  may  be 
remarked  that  if  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  the  cables  are  not 
fixed  to  the  vessel  pretty  near  its  ends,  the  head  cable  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  boat  at  a  certain  inclination  of 
the  system,  which  would  be  inconvenient.  Again,  if  the  oordri 
be  applied  to  the  boat  in  this  manner  instead  of  to  the  gae-vesaei, 
the  boat  would  be  pulled  out  of  the  horizontal  set  laterally  by 
the  dragging  of  the  gas-vei>sel,  like  a  ship  on  her  beam-enda,  as 
in  fig.  124,  where  t)ie  dotted  line,  a  d,  marks  the  plane  of  the 
horizontal  diameters  of  the  boat.  This  inconvenience,  however, 
might  be  remedied  by  substituting  for  the  pulley  at  c  a  fixed 
junction  of  the  cords;  and  by  providing  within  the  boat  the 
means  of  shortening  up  and  of  lengthening  out  at  pleasure  one  of 
the  branchea  of  each  cord ;  by  this  means  the  boat  might  be  kept 


be  remembered  that  in  this  case  nearly  the 

both  that  due  to  the  sling-lines  and  to  mooring  ropes, 

upon  those  on  the  windward  side.     Such  an 

a  in  fig.  125.    The  branches  of  each  anchor- 

^at  from  c  proceed  to  the  estreraities  of  a 

vessel,  where  one  of  them  is  fixed,  and 

"ide  of  the  boat,  is  fixed  to  a  windlass 

or  the  two  may  be  ci 
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and  pass  through  the  Bides  of  the  boat  and  round  a  cylinder 

within  it, — the  latter  would  probably  be  the  safer  arrangement,  as 

Fig.  126.  shown  in  fig.  126.      An  air-craft  pro- 

Qvided  with  such  a  system  of  anchorage 
B  would  be  able  to  suit  itself  to  all  winds, 

\.  whatever  their  force  or  direction — ^when 

"  ^^^^^       ^"^  anchored.      But   there  would  be 

these  inconveniences  attending  it, — 
firstly,  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  the  gas-vessel  would 
be  exposed  to  great  pressure  on  its  whole  broadside,  which 
would  force  the  craft  very  low  towards  the  earth,  and  would 
require  the  cables  to  be  immensely  strong ;  secondly,  the  cord 
A  BCD  (fig.  126)  could  not  be  shifted  without  friction  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  as  from  D  to  A ;  and  thirdly,  before  the 
mooring  can  be  accomplished,  the  system  must  be  anchored  in 
some  other  way  from  a  single  point  on  the  ground. 

There  must,  then,  be  some  other  mode  of  holding  by  mother 
earth,  for  the  service  at  any  rate  of  coming  to  anchor  at  first 
And  the  question  will  be,  whether  such  a  system  will  not  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  craft  in  ordinary  service.  Let  us 
now  return  lor  tliis  enquiry  to  our  hypothetical  case  of  equili- 
brium, and  to  the  diagram  illustrating  it,  fig.  119.  Let  the  vessel 
be  held  at  rest  by  the  cord  c  D,  stretched  from  the  earth  in  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  lifting  force  and  the  wind-pres- 
sure. It  is  clear  that  a  pair  of  cords  may  be  stretched  from  any 
point  whatever  of  D  0  to  any  two  points  on  the  lower  surface  gas- 
vessel,  which  can  be  reached  by  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
first  point.  Again,  if  these  points  be  taken  on  opposite  sides  of 
D  and  in  the  same  plane  with  D  c,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mid-line 
of  the  vessel's  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  cords  may  be 
drawn  tight  without  deranging  its  level,  or  altering  the  position 
in  which  it  faces  the  wind.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
middle  cord  may  be  cut  away  without  affecting  its  position,  tlie 
strain  being  borne  by  the  two  branches  exactly  as  before  by  the 
single  cord.  Thus,  in  fig.  127,  CD,  being  the  position  of  a  cord 
which  will  retain  the  gas-vessel,  H  d  G,  in  a  horizontal  poflUki|| 
under  a  given  lifting  power  and  a  given  force  of  the  wind ;  wd 
£  F  any  points  in  its  course  ;  and  H  G^  any  points  on  the  mid  Hue 
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of  the  gas-veasera  bottom ;  the  system  will  be  retained  i 
same  position  by  the  cord  c  E,  with  the  branches  E  o,  E  H ;  < 
the  cord  c  f,  with  the  branches 
F  G,  F  H.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  tlie  force  of  the  wii 
increased  or  diminished, 
consequently  the  angle  which 
the  anchor-cable  makes  with  the 
ground  altered,  the  vessel  will  no  longer  remain  horizontal,  if  the 
branch  cords  £  g,  £  h  remain  of  the  same  length.  However,  the 
air-craft  wiU  be  perfectly  free  to  obey  every  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  just  as  a  boat  anchured  in  a.  tideway  shifts 
round  as  the  current  changes.  It  is  further  evident  that  nothing 
else  is  necessary  but  the  means  of  readily  altering  at  will  the 
relative  length  of  the  two  branch  cords,  to  enable  the  master  of 
the  air-crafb  to  maintain  his  vessel  in  perfect  level,  notwith- 
standing the  change  in  the  force  of  the  wind.  With  this  adjust- 
ment, then,  the  system  may  be  abandoned  at  its  moorings  fieely 
and  learlessly  te  the  gale.  It  will  always  present  its  head  to  the 
current  in  the  line  of  its  reustance,  and  so  will  tax  the  strength 
of  the  cable  in  the  least  possible  d^;ree. 

Now  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  level  will  not  be 
at  all  altered  if  we  attach  he  mooring  lines  to  the  boat.  The 
system,  when  at  anchor  in  a  uniform  wind,  will  with  this  arrange- 
ment  dispose  itself  as  in  fig.  ng,  las. 

128.  The  method  of  anchor- 
ing from  the  boat,  or  from  the 
lower  boat  if  there  be  i 
than  one,  is  obviously  the  beat, 
not  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
mooring  lines  cannot  iiitertVre 
with  the  other  cordage  or  voHsels  of  tjie  system,  but  because  the 
manceavrea  of  the  nuohor  and  nfchle  will  be  more  easily  managed, 
and  the  means  of  niaktl^  tit^  JiiljilittmPtit.->  ci'  the  braiicli  rupea 
will  be  ready  at  luind,     *  --.ii.'fip  ut  will  be  extremely 

simple;  theanch>-  '  ^^^^gggi^f^  a  single 

cable,  of  BufEciiTi 
able  height  in  tli'. 
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he  fihackled  lo  two  branch  hawsers,  one  of  which  runs  to  a  point 
lowartla  the  stem  of  the  boat  at  the  bottdm,  tlie  other  toward) 
the  head.  One  of  these  may  be  attached  iniraovably  to  lie 
bottom  of  the  boat;  the  other  in  that  caee,  which  tuiglit  be  called 
a  bridle  hawser,  must  pass  through  the  bottrm  and  be  wound 
upon  a  capstan  cylinder.  Or  the  two  branches,  both  pasnng 
through  haw»er-holea  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  over  puUeyH, 
niJiy  be  continuous  with  each  other,  being  wound  round  a 
cyHnder  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel;  so  ihot  by  turning  the 
cylinder  one  way  or  the  other  the  relative  length  of  the  branches 
TOay  be  altered.  If  the  wind  jJiouid  fall  off,  and  the  craft  there- 
fore rise  in  the  air,  the  head  of  the  vessel  will  dip  downwards; 
in  that  case  the  fore  branch  will  have  to  be  lengthened  and  the 
after  oue  to  be  hauled  up,  and  conversely.  Now  ibia  level  appa- 
ratus may  ho  made  self-acting,  so  as  not  to  require  uonBlant 
attention.  Let  any  sufficient  source  of  mechaoical  power,  either 
the  propelling  engine  of  the  veBsel,  or  a  powerful  spring,  or  oih«r 
reservoir  of  force  specially  devoted  to  the  serviceof  the  anchorage 
gear,  be  connected  witli  tlie  winding  cylinder  by  any  term  of 
mechanism  capable  of  transmitting  motion  to  it,  in  either  of  the 
two  direciicns  in  which  it  can  revolve.  Let  there  be  a  pendulnni 
— the  palladium  of  the  future  aeronaut — in  combination  with 
this,  and  arranged  in  any  of  the  hundred  possible  modes  suited 
tor  this  purjxjse,  so  that  the  power  aliall  not  act  bo  long  as  the 
pendulum  hangs  at  a  right  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel, 
but  HO  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel  diiis,  either  by  the  head  or  by 
the  stem,  the  winding  cylinder  shall  be  caused  to  revolve,  soas 
to  correct  the  trim.  A  pair  of  detents  must  be  arranged  so  as  10 
catch  the  cylinder,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned  by  any 
unequal  strain  upon  the  two  corda  when  the  position  is  hori- 
zontal,— -the  pendulum  must,  of  course,  release  the  detents  at  the 
same  instant  that  it  starts  the  winding  mechanism. 

But  with  this  arrangement  alone,  the  vessel  could  never  be 
anchored  under  a  given  virind  e.xcept  at  one  particular  height,  for 
the  length  of  the  anchor-cable  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
earth  would  be  invariable.  Again,  if  it  should  be  desired  to 
maintain  a  constant  height,  this  could  not  be  accomplished  if  the 
force  of  the  wind  should  change,  without  paying  out  or  hauling 
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in  Bome  of  the  cable.  Some  means  must,  then,  be  contrived  of 
effecting  this  adjustment.  This  may  be  in  two  ways,  either  by 
making  the  length  of  the  branch  hawi*er  or  that  of  the  main 
cable  itself  variable.  The  first  mode  conld  only  be  managed  by 
winding  the  two  hawsers  on  separate  cylinders  in  the  boat. 
These  two  windlasses  should  be  connected  together  by  two  trains 
of  toothed  wheels,  one  train  at  each  extremity  of  the  cylinders. 
One  train  should  contain  an  odd,  and  the  Other  an  even  number 
of  intermediate  wheels  between  the  two  barrels,  and  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  when  one  is  put  into  gear  the  other  must  be 
thrown  out.  Thus,  if  the  first  train  were  in  gear  and  driven 
round,  the  two  cylinders  would  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and 
both  of  the  two  branches  would  be  either  lengthened  or  short- 
ened at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
cylinders  were  turned.  But  if  the  second  train  were  worked,  the 
two  cylinders  would  be  turned  in  opposite  directions,  and  would 
thus  lengthen  one  and  shorten  the  other  of  the  branches,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  driven.  By  means  of 
.  the  former  train  the  height  of  the  craft  above  the  ground  would 
be  regulated  ;  the  latter  would  govern  its  level  or  inclination  in 
the  air.  The  former,  of  course,  would  only  be  worked  by 
hand,  or  by  artificial  power,  at  the  will  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  and  would  only  be  thrown  into  gear  when  required.  The 
latter  would  be  kept  in  gear,  and  would  be  connected  with  the 
self-acting  level-governor. 

The  same  end  of  adjusting  the  height  above  the  ground  may 
also  be  attained  by  lengthening  the  cable  itself,  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  hawsers  remaining  constant.  This  may  be 
done  in  two  ways,  either  by  attaching  to  the  anchor  or  mooring 
block  a  pulley  through  which  the  cable  is  reeved,  one  end  of  the 
cable  being,  as  before,  fastened  to  the  branch  hanseM,  and  the 
other  brought  up  to  the  boat,  within  which  it  is  vvciimd  about  a 
barrel.  Or,  one  end  being  lixed  to  NM^dMHHl^fagother  end 
coiled  or  wound  up  in  the  boat^.ti 
the  cable  thus  arranged  may  p 
shackle  which  unites  the  hawse 
when  it  is  desired  to  lengt 
sion  of  the  cable  m«j  be^ 
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be  ijuteaecl  to  the  branch  hawgera  at  the  point  at  wbicb  il  i 
them.  For  this  purpose  the  tube  through  which  the  cable 
miift  be  armed  at  that  point  with  an  apparatus  by  which 
clip  the  cable  tightly,  and  so  prevent  it  from  slipping-  throng  i 
ThiH  clip  must  be  tiimiHhed  with  a  trigger,  by  which  with  the  aid 
of  a  cord  running  to  the  boat  it  may  be  made  to  release  the 
cable  ;  it  muEt  be  closed  by  a  sjiring  wliich,  when  the  triggei- 
cord  Ib  slackened,  eliall  cauae  it  to  grip  the  cable.  By 
this  means  the  cable  may  be  run  out  or  hauled  up,  and  the 
height  in  the  air  at  which  the  craft  shall  float  may  be  varied  at 
ple«Hur.. 

One  other  mode  of  arran^ng  the  mooring  line  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  action  of  the  anchor  by  its  cable  on  the  gas-veasd 
in  a  wind  is  precisely  similar,  us  has  been  stiid,  to  that  of  the 
boat  when  propelled  upon  the  same  part  of  the  system.  Any 
mode  by  which  the  burden  may  be  slung  is  therefore  equally 
applicable  to  the  anchor-tackle.  The  hawsers  may,  therefore,  be 
attached  to  the  gaa-vessel  on  opposite  sides  of  a  vertical  iioe 
through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  as  in  the  first  case  of  the  ma- 
peniled  flyer.'     If,  therefore,  they  are  attached  to  the  pair  rf 


sling  lines  that  1 
btiat,  and  of  the  cen: 
will  be  represented, 
to  which  the  aachor 


i  plane  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ths 

re  of  buoyancy  of  the  gaa,  this  conditioD 

The  only  point,  however,  in  their   length 

can  be  connected,  without  deranging  the 

parallelism  of  the  system  of  suspending 

cords,     ia    at    the     point    where     they 

are  fixed  to   the  bout.     Fig.  129  repre- 

eenia  tbis  arrangement   witli    a    single 

cable  and  branch  hawsers,  which  must 

be  long  enough  to  clear  the  sides  of  the 

boat. 

We  may  now  fearlessly  leave  our  aii- 
oiaft  with  excess  of  buoyancy  riding  at  anchor  in  a  wind  ;  and  may 
consider  the  case — the  more  important  one,  and  that  which  will 
most  frequently  occur — of  the  air-craft  with  its  weight  counter- 
poised by  the  gas  without  any  excess  of  iioatage.     If  ther^be  no 

'  Sae  p.  307  abuVB,  figs.  49-50. 
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wind,  the  conditions  of  its  balance  of  level  will,  as  I  have  before 
said,^  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  not  tied  to  the  earth.  It  will, 
however,  always  float  just  at  the  greatest  height  to  which  the 
length  of  the  cable  will  allow  it  to  rise,  that  is,  supposing  the 
anchor  and  cable  form  part  of  the  counterpoised  burden  of  the 
vessel.  For  as  soon  as  the  anchor  and  any  of  the  rope  attached 
to  it  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  vessel  being  relieved  of  so 
much  weight  will  rise.  The  hawsers  will,  of  course,  be  attached 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  air-craft  with 
lifting  power  in  a  calm.^ 

However,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  the  conditions  are  altogether 
changed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  air-craft  be  moored  to 
the  earth  by  a  cord  of  any  length,  and  if  the  vessel,  having  no 
lifting  power,  be  exposed  to  a  wind,  however  slight  the  force  of 
the  latter  may  be,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  system  to  the 
ground,  and  will,  in  fact,  inevitably  do  so.  This  result  can  only 
be  avoided  by  communicating  to  the  vessel  an  upward  force, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  at  the  required  elevation, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  wind.  This  might  be  done  by 
giving  to  the  vessel  for  the  time  a  greater  buoyancy,  either  by 
discharging  ballast  or  cargo,  or  by  sending  into  the  vessel  a 
further  supply  of  gas.  Both  of  these  devices  will,  of  course,  be 
made  use  of  sometimes,  and  when  either  of  them  is  practised,  the 
conditions  of  the  craft  will  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  that 
of  the  case  just  discussed  at  length.  But  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  general  purposes.  Some  other  mode  of  obtaining  lifting 
power  must  therefore  be  resorted  to.  A  constant  downward 
force  exerted  by  some  propelling  mechanism,  such  as  a  screw 
propeller  or  fan-blast  driven  by  power  within  the  vessel,  would, 
of  course,  answer  the  reijuired  end.  But,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  M.  Monge,^  the  wind  itself  may  be  made  to  do 
the  lifting  work,  and  so  to  oppose  its  own  depressing  effect.  The 
kite  is  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  is  to  be  effected. 
M.  Monge  proposed  to  make  the  gas- vessel  itself  serve  the  pur- 
pose of"  a  kite.     I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  place  just  referred 

'  See  p.  365  above.  «  See  figs.  116-118. 

■  See  p.  171  above. 
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:**■». ^'.1*    ir    i*.f»  *:r.-*r.i.T.i»«    r  i  «r:cdc  x»iiT»>aiid  bar  of  bamboo, 
^x,r..a  rx/.-'v:  Hs  \A  V.  iiii-r*  xr»fls  *rr«iii:r'ii  at-d  rigidity;  CD  is  the 
^,^.\t :j r..\  i.  •M-..JJ.    7-.ii  ^ic»ir'ji:r  towards  each  end  from  die 
^Ar.r,e*  zzt:  i  j.  1  v  i  «^r.*  .f  ''aznb<jo  fascened  to  the  centre  £,  and 
l.r'./:f'i'.y  ',:.  -■^.:.  •.:■=:  •  :'  ".f.r  ^Laa*  of  ab  and  CD  at  right  aDglei 
u.  ?.r.«:f.'..  V,  ;i  *  .rf.  .!*•:.•.  ?.-:jr.6  to  enable  it,  by  braces  stretched 
ff'ifr*   if».  ':.»t.r'ffi!n!"^  to  various  parts  of  A  B,  CD,  to  give  support 
\4,  t.}i<:   \,'.it:V.\/,u*'  ar*'l  axI<;treo.     Other  sprits  and  stays  will  be 
w\f\t-A  ns\  utsiy  hf  rufiuirt'A  for  the  strength  of  the  system;  acbd 
will  h<;  Hirnilarly  joirifsd  by  hraccs  from  their  ends  and  intermediate 
fKiinlM,  HO  UH  to  ^iv<r  Htrcngtli   to  the  kite  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  |ilfini-.    T)m!  wch  will  Im  stretched  tightly  between  A  b  and  CD 
iiiid  llin  cordH  joining  tluMr  extremities.     Fig.  132  represents  the 
..,    ....  air-cmfb  anchored  with  its  kite  in- 

dined  to  the  wind,  and  supporting 


^        /        /        y-^     tho  «v8tom.     An  are  the  axles;  CD 

*^     N  t  X   ~~  ^^**'  iWkbone   of  the  kite.       The 

/  A>.  "^vX'  nncio  at  which  the  kite  meets  the 

*•  "^  wind   will   bo   determined   by  the 

/  is^rvU  Ci  H,  IK.  which  can  b^  length- 

cv.iv.    av.d    >h?r:cr.rd     r>ev':r'rocaI!v. 

■  %«■  ■  •  ••  *■  ■•  *  

1  ■■  ■•     ..---■.    •  -  -  - .-  <  ■--'•_■-  J  <  "^-ni 

*..'.  «    ■■  «■  .>i-T  /.'   V:f  "i  ifix'  *   V    j/.'i  -.viN  ■.'.•iT  :z  L:-f  ltlt:^   -eTra 
*-.>*^    t.  .•   .v.v  ■  fv  ;-.v..u-'    i.-o    -;.i.-  .  vT."."':''  »i>  "ii:  r  :•!*;  :»t^  :t  nr 

■.     .''      ."v.*  ^*^^.    ,V.-  N    •     ♦.       ».    ti  •>*     ?V    >.*.'  .::^     ;.!'   'll^"2    XT     :*-.'J^  k 
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The  kite  will,  of  course,  during  ordinary  horizontal  flight, 
when  the  buoyancy  of  the  gas  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
weight  of  the  burden,  lie  exactly  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so  as  to 
offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  air  in  its  progress.  The 
angle  at  which  it  is  set  for  anchorage  must  depend  on  its  size,  or 
the  height  above  the  earth  at  which  it  is  desired  to  ride  (that  is  to 
say  on  the  angle  which  the  anchor-cable  is  to  make  with  the 
horizontal),  and  on  the  force  of  the  wind  conjointly.  Its  size 
must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  gas-vessel,  and  by  the 
coefficient  depending  on  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  resistance  with  which  it  meets  the  air,  to  that  pre- 
sented by  a  plane  surface  of  the  area  of  its  greatest  vertical 
section. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  craft,  when  thus  furnished  with  a  kite 
that  will  sustain  it  in  the  air,  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
respects  fitness  for  anchoring  or  mooring,  as  is  a  vessel  suspended 
from  a  buoyant  float.  The  same  modes  of  attachment  of  the 
cable  and  hawsers  as  have  been  described  above  for  the  case  of 
the  former  arrangement  are  equally  applicable  in  the  present 
instance.  Nothing,  therefore,  need  be  added  here  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  methods  of  anchorage. 

The  air-crafl;,  being  now  provided  with  means  of  riding  at  its 
moorings  in  all  weathers  without  fear  of  being  upset,  may  venture 
to  come  to  anchor.  If  the  air  is  calm,  this  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  Either  the  boat  itself  will  be  brought  down  to  earth,  or 
a  man  will  be  lowered  in  slings  with  a  rope  which  he  can  make 
fast  to  some  fixed  object,  or  with  means  of  driving  an  anchor  into 
the  ground.  Or  a  man  may  slide  at  once  down  the  cable  and 
fix  the  anchor,  while  the  propelling  power  in  the  boat  works  an. 
upward  waft  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  for  the  loss  of  his 
weight,  and  neutralising  the  lifting  power  thus  set  free  in  the 
float.  If  the  vessel  has  already  an  excess  of  buoyancy,  of  course 
the  same  device  must  be  resorted  to  at  first  in  the  descent.  If  a 
wind  is  blowing,  the  head  of  the  craft  will  be  turned  weather- 
wards,  and  by  means  of  the  propelling  power  will  make  way 
against  the  current,  till  arrived  at  a  point  higher  up  the  wind 
fm  the  intended  anchorage.  The  anchor  will  then  be  lowered, 
he  sj^eed  of  the  propellers  slackened,  so  as  to  allow  the  craft 
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to  be  carried  i:vn:'.y  li-wa  the  wind  till  the  anchor  takes  itshokL 
Meantime  every  tiding  has  *{  een  made  ready  to  adjust  the  kite-sail 
to  its  pr>:yfr  ai.jle  w::h  the  air-stream;  as  soon  as  the  anchor 
catches,  the  kite  wil!  \.<e  at  once  tilted  up  in  front  and  down 
towarvis  lY.v  stern.  The  i-x}>ert  navi^tor  will  know  the  angle  at 
\thich  it  inii>t  1h>  fixed:  the  ui.pnictiiied  one  will  easily  find  it 
on  trial.  Thv  jroj-^llinz  power  will  be  employed  to  sustain  the 
vessel  ai'ain^t  thi-  pressure  ot'  the  wind,  until  the  kite  being  pro- 
jnrriy  tixeJ  is  ready  to  supply  its  place. 

But  we  have  yet  another  [lart  of  our  recjuimte  to  fulfil.  The 
T>;iix>en2<'rs  must  have  nitans  vt'  laiidin^r  in  safety.  If  the  air  is 
cahn,  and  the  vost-K  having  dt-scended  to  the  surface,  has  been 
st'curcd  to  earth  huad  and  stern,  tliey  may  at  once  step  agroiud. 
lithe  craft  is  floating  al»ove  the  earth,  they  will  be  lowered  in 
cradlr-s  V>y  taikit*  >jt'cially  pnvided  fur  this  purjwse.  They  will 
debark  from  the  l>oat  thrfU'/n  a  hatch wav  in  the  centre  of  its 
bottom,  whirh  is  provided  sjicially  li»r  the  purjose  of  receiving 
and  dischar^'in?  the  burden  at  a  ]ioint  immediately  below  the 
normal  position  of  the  centre  of  gnivily  of  the  vessel.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  necessary,  lor  the  puq>ose  of  maintaining  the  level 
of  the  sv>tem.  Nothimr,  cf  course,  will  ever  be  thrown  over- 
b«»anl  without  the  onk-rs  of  the  captain;  all  scraps  of  waste 
will  ho  carefully  collected,  and  thrown  into  the  waste  ballast-box, 
close  to  tliu  hati'hway,  for  use  Tij»on  (»ccasion,  or  for  discharge  at 
the  end  of  the  vfya^e  ;  and  when  anything  is  thrown  overboard 
it  will  always  be  from  the  centnil  aj)erture.  This  hatchway 
will  be  completely  closed  from  below  by  the  landing  cradle 
while  the  passen^a-rs  are  getting  in,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone  falling  overboard  in  the  attempt  to  get  into  the 
cradle. 

If,  however,  the  vessel  is  ridiuii  in  a  wind,  it  may  not  be  safe 
to  lower  the  passengers  and  other  trairile  goods  directly  from  the 
boat  to  the  earth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  will  generally  be 
an  ui)-and-down  swaying  motion  of  the  air-cnifr,  arising  from 
variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind.  '1  his  might  cause  the  weight 
that  was  being  lowered  firom  it  to  be  struck  suddenly  upon  the 
ground;  and  if  this  occurred  once,  it  would  set  up  a  aeries  of 
oscillations  which  would  gr.^iit'y  increihie  the  iiiconYeoience ;  or 
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in  the  second  place,  even  if  the  ctadle  was  lowered  quite  steadily 
and  gradually,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  earth  and  the  burden 
rested  upon  it,  the  gaa-vesael  would  be  relieved  Jrom  the  weight, 
and  would  tend  to  spring  upwards.  And  if  the  load  were  sud- 
denly deposited  npou  the  ground  by  a  downward  jerk  o£  the 
vessel,  the  float  would  cert^nly  mount  imioediately,  with  the 
whole  force  due  to  the  weight  of  which  it  was  relieved.  Its 
upward  momentum  would  carry  the  cradle  again  ofE  the  ground, 
which  with  the  returning  awing  would  be  again  let  &1I  upon  the 
earth,  and  bo  on,  each  time  with  increased  violence,  unless  it ' 
were  seized  and  secured  by  some  one  ready  to  receive  it. 

But  the  very  arrangement  of  the  whole  system  when  at 
anchor  is  such  as  to  provide  the  very  best  and  safest  means  of 
transferring  the  passengers  and  goods  to  the  earth.  The  anchor- 
cable  itself  slanting  downwards  ofifers  the  best  line  of  conveyance 
that  couid  poKsibly  be  desired  from  the  boat  to  the  earth.  The 
mode  which  should  be  adopted  is  one  which  I  have  seen  at  the 
great  slate  quaxries  at  Delabole  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall 
for  lowering  the  workmen  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vast  precipitous  pit  from  which  the  slate  is  extracted,  for  bringing 
up  the  stone  from  the  bottom,  and  for  loading  with  it  the  vessels 
which  are  moored  at  sea  under  the  towering  rock-wall  that  girds 
the  coast  where  Arthur  reigned.  A  rope  or  chain  is  stretched, 
sloping  down  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff  to  the  ship's  deck,  and  is  made  fast  at  each  end.  On 
this  guide-line  there  travels  a  pulley,  from  which  hangs  the  kibble 
or  iron  basket  with  its  load.  To  the  pulley-block  ia  fixed  the 
end  of  a  rope,  which  is  wound  on  and  off  a  barrel  by  a  capstan 
on  the  cliff.  And  thus  the  load  is  let  down  from  the  heights 
above  to  the  ship  or  pit's  bottom,  running  down  the  catenary  of 
the  guide-line,  which,  aa  would  an  inclined  plane,  bears  its  share 
of  the  burdea,  Md|Afi|H|a^pelow  steadily  and  exactly  at  the 

we  may  d'.-in.-  f'lt  'inr  '•  T\,<-  i?Tadie  which  camcs  down  the 
passeuf/i  I  -  ^^^^^^MUbAb^^b  pulley  which 

I  festened  a 
rope,  ^^^^^f  ^""^^^^   ^^^^(^  be 
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means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  burden  along  the  cable.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  have,  traversing  on  the  cable  just  above 
the  pulley,  a  spring-catch,  constructed  so  that  it  should  clutch 
and  firmly  grasp  the  cable,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  descend- 
ing burden  might  be  thrown  upon  it,  if  the  cord  by  which  the 
cradle  is  lowered  should  break.  Fig.  133  represents  the  air-craft 
Fig.  138.  and  travelling  cradle,  as  in  use  for 

disembarking  passengers.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  by  this  mode  the  load 
must  reach  the  earth  with  the  most 
perfect  quietness.  Indeed,  even  if 
the  boat  above  were  plunging  up 
and  down  unmanageably,  the  os- 
cillating motion  would  scarcely  be 
perceptible  in  the  landing- cradle.  The  link  of  rope  by  which 
the  latter  hangs  from  the  cable  must  be  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
mit of  the  vehicle  being  drawn  up  to  the  hatchway  from  the  point 
at  which  the  cable  joins  the  hawsers,  above  which  point  ite 
weight  must  be  borne  entirely  by  the  lowering  rope.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  air-craft,  there  will  often  be  two  diverging  cables 
running  down  to  their  anchors  from  the  point  where  the  hawsers 
branch ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  debarking  process  will  be  very 
much  expedited  by  running  a  carrier-cradle  on  each  of  them,  po 
that  they  might  work  alternately,  the  loaded  one  pulling  up  the 
other  empty. 

During  the  whole  of  the  traffic  up  and  doAvn  the  cable,  the 
weight  will  be  thrown  directly  in  the  line  of  tension  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  level  will  be  undisturbed, 
except  by  the  changes  of  the  direction  in  which  the  cable  meets 
the  hawsers,  which  will  ensue  as  the  weight  is  thrown  succes- 
sively on  different  parts  of  the  length  of  the  former  rope.  But 
these  changes  will  be  regular  and  continuous  throughout  each 
journey  of  the  cradle ;  and  they  will  be  regularly  compensated 
by  the  level  instruments  in  the  boat,  which  will  cause  the 
hawsers  to  be  shifted  steadily  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  vessel  will 
never  be  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal. 

We  have  now  completed  the  consideration  of  the  conditions 
relating  to  the  balance  of  level  of  the  craft  The  balance  of 
buoyancy  has  the  next  claim  on  our  notice. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONDITION  9. — THE  BUOTANCT  OF  THE  GAS  MUST  EXACTLY 
BALANCE  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  CRAFT. 

This  requisite  of  the  balance  of  buoyancy  is  a  very  simple 
matter  in  its  first  aspect.  All  that  it  seems  to  require  is,  that — 
either  given  the  burden  to  be  carried,  just  enough  gas  must  be 
thrown  into  the  envelope  to  neutralise  the  weight;  or — ^given 
the  lifting  power  of  the  float,  just  enough  weight  must  be  placed 
in  the  boat  to  neutralise  the  buoyancy.  But  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  this  should  be  secured  at  starting,  the  balance 
must  be  permanent,  notwithstanding  any  influences  Vhich  may 
tend  to  derange  it.  Firstly,  then,  we  must  get  the  speci^c 
gravity  of  our  system  adjusted  so  as  to  be  exactly  the  ^me  as 
that  of  the  air.     Secondly,  we  must  keep  it  so. 

I  shall  commence,  then,  by  showing  how  the  preparation  for 
the  voyage  is  to  be  made  in  this  respect.  Next  I  sliall  consider 
what  causes  will  be  at  work  to  alter  the  equilibrium.  Lastly,  I 
shall  have  to  show  how  the  effects  of  these  may  be  counteracted, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  required  condition. 

When  a  gas-vessel  is  built,  strict  account  will  be  kept  by  the 
clerk  of  the  works  of  the  weight  of  all  the  material  put  into  its 
construction.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  envelope  will  be  known 
approximately.  These  data  will  inform  the  engineer  roughly  of 
the  duty  of  the  vessel,  as  respects  lifting  power,  when  full,  half 
full,  or  containing  any  given  amount  of  gas.  The  first  event  in 
the  life  of  the  new  craft  will  be  its  launch.  This  will  be  done 
by  filling  it  with  gas.  The  quantity  of  gas  thrown  in  will  be 
measured,  and  the  amount  of  it  noted  as  soon  as  the  vessel  just 
floats.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  being  known,  this  quantity 
will  be  of  use  for  correcting  the  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 

c  c 
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will  be  determined  upon  one  or  other  of  them  by*  dae  considera- 
tion of  cost  and  weight.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  given  gas- 
vessel  to  lose,  by  diffusion  through  the  envelope,  a  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  the  crafl  to  be  starting  for  a  vojrage  o£ 
thirty  days,  the  first  question  to  be  considered  would  be,  will  the 
ballast  to  be  carried  and  gradually  expended,  namely  the  weight 
which  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  lifl,  be  heavier  than 
the  materials  necessary  to  generate  that  quantity  of  gas?  If  so 
will  the  cost  of  the  latter  be  so  great  as  to  neutralise  the  advan- 
tage of  its  levity? 

I  have  before  stated  my  belief  that  the  aerial  navigator  will 
never  trust  to  mere  ])allast  as  his  means  of  rising  in  the  air ;  this 
mode  of  arrange^ient  implying  the  waste  of  gas  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  descent,  but  for  that  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
buoyancy,  and  of  preventing  the  craft  from  rising  too  high  on 
each  occasion  of  ascent.  However,  this  application  of  ballast  for 
keeping  the  equilibrium  constant  is  a  very  different  matter,  in- 
volving no  waste  of  gas,  but  only  the  use  of  a  certain  extra 
quantity  for  the  support  of  the  additional  weight  carried;  it  is 
therefore  quite  allowable,  and  may  be  most  necessary.  Now 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  will  lift  two  hundred  and 
five  pounds.^  This  then  is  the  weight  of  material  that  would 
have  to  bo  embarked  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  for  the 
purpose  of  compensiiting  the  slow  loss  of  buoyancy  by  its  gradual 
discharge  as  dead  ballast.  On  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  is  the 
only  gas  that  would  be  likely  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing buoyancy  under  these  circumstances*,  and  water  is  its 
universal  source ;  if  then  the  loss  of  buoyancy  is  to  be  made 
good  by  the  supply  of  fresh  gas,  water  must  be  carried  for  its 
generation.  Now  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  2*137 
grains ;  so  that  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  will  weigh 
about  16  pounds;  ^  and  since  water  consists  of  eight  parts  by 

*  See  Table.    Appendix  F. 

*  1  cubic  foot  =1,728  cubic  inches  ,*.  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  weighs 

?Ji?l-lilI?5  =  36-9274,  say  37  grains,  and  3,000  cubic  feet  weigh  37  x 
3,000  « 11 1,000  grains  =  —^-^-=  15-85,  say  16  pounds. 
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weight  of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen,  9  pounds  of  water  must 
be  required  for  every  pound  of  the  lighter  gas.  For  the  three 
thousand  cubic  feet  then,  16  X  9=:  144  pounds  of  water  must  be 
carried.  To  this  must  be  added  the  burden  of  the  materials 
necessary  to  decompose  the  water.  If  these  amount  to  a  weight 
less  than  (205  —  144=:)  61  pounds,  and  are  not  too  costly,  it 
would  be  better  for  our  air-craft  to  keep  up  the  buoyancy  by 
supplying  the  envelope  with  fresh  gas,  than  by  discharging  ballast 
— it  would  be  better  to  decompose  the  ballast  water  than  to 
throw  it  away. 

I  shall  not  here  pursue  the  comparison  further,  but  shall 
consider  how  the  gas  might  be  conveniently  produced  in  the  air- 
craft for  this  purpose.  Magneto-electricity,  or  chemical  force, 
must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  ibrmer  method  can  be  made  to  act 
with  sufficient  vigour  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  apparatus 
that  produces  it,  it  will  be  the  best  mode  of  evolving  hydrogen  in 
the  floating  air-craft.  For  no  additional  weight  of  water  will 
have  to  be  carried  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  decomposed. 
Besides  this,  the  oxygen  which  was  in  combination  with  the 
hydrogen  being  set  free,  will  be  available  for  intensifying  the 
heat  in  the  source  of  motive  power.  But  further,  every  pound 
of  hydrogen  that  is  evolved  not  only  adds  thirteen  pounds  ^  to 
the  lifting  power  of  the  system,  but  represents  an  actual  diminu- 
tion of  the  load  by  its  own  weight  together  with  that  of  eight 
pounds  of  oxygen  thrown  off.  So  that  in  this  mode  of  applica- 
tion the  water  serves  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  both 
floatage  and  ballast  for  discharge.  Every  nine  pounds  of  water 
thus  got  rid  of  by  decomposition — the  hydrogen  being  passed 
into  the  float,  and  the  oxygen  liberated — represents  a  lightening 

*  2*137  grains  of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  the  baro- 
meter standing  at  30  inches,  measure  in  volume  100  cubic  inches,  /.I 

pound  =  7,000  grains  are  in  bulk,  under  the  same  conditions   -^ — =■ 

12'lo7 

327,565  cubic  inches  =  189'5  cubic  feet.     Again,  100  cubic  inches  of  air 
weigh  30-829  grains,/.  327,565  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  30-829x327,565^ 

100,984  grains.     The  buoyancy  then  of  1  pound  of  hydrogen  is  represented 
by  a  lifting  fore©  -^  ^  '^  "''^  -  7000  «  93,984  grains  =  13-426  pounds. 
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of  the  system  equal  to  that  resultiDg  from  a  discharge  of  (9+18 
=r  )  22  pounds  of  ballast.  The  advantaf^e  then  of  the  supply  of 
gas  by  tins  method  over  the  rejection  of  ballast  as  a  means  o! 
preserving  the  buoyancy  is  not  represented  by  the  ratio  of  205 : 
14-1  :  or  of  13  :  9,  but  by  that  of  22  :  9.  These  numbers  give 
the  measure  of  the  margin  which  can  be  allowed  fur  the  weight 
of  the  magneto-electric  engine  for  decomposing  the  water.  So 
that  if  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  decompose  the  water 
with  suflicient  rapidity,  does  not  bear  to  that  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  water  upon  which  it  will  huve  to  operate  a  greater 
ratio  than  (22  —  9=)  13  :  9,  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
decompose  the  water  by  mechanical  power  acting  on  a  magnetic 
mechanism,  than  to  carry  the  water,  or  an  equal  weight  of  sand,  to 
be  let  off  by  degrees  as  waste.  The  longer  the  voyage  of  course 
the  greater  the  advantage  of  the  decomposing  method,  as  the 
mass  of  the  magnet-machine  will  be  a  constant  quantity,  depend- 
ing solely  upon  the  volume  of  gas  required  in  a  given  time,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  increased,  however  the  time  during  which  it 
is  to  work  may  be  extended.  In  the  weight  of  the  magnet,  of  course 
the  fuel,  spring,  or  other  source  of  power  necessary  for  driving 
its  armatures  must  be  included.  As  yet,  however,  no  magnetic 
arrangement  is  known  of  sufficient  energy  to  decompose  water 
for  practical  use  in  supplying  gas,  unless  the  instrument  of  M 
Nollet,  patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Shepard,^  can  really 
accomplirth  all  that  it  promises. 

In  the  case  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  water-ballast 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  not  given 
off,  but  combines  with  the  substance  that  promotes  the  decompo- 
sition. The  process  may  be  conducted  either  by  aid  of  fire,  or  at 
a  lower  temperature  by  other  means.  The  red-heat  methods  which 
have  been  already  described  as  excellently  useful  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  on  the  large  scale  on  solid  earth,  are  not 
well  fitted  for  employment  in  the  air.  Firstly,  because  for  the 
ends  we  have  now  in  view  a  slow  and  perhaps  sometimes  inter 
rupted  or  retarded  supply  of  gas  is  recpired,  and  this  process 
involves  the  use  either  of  large  gas-holders,  or  retorts  kept  always 

»  *Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  liv.  pp.  362,  410.     1851,  May. 
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red-hot ;  secondly,  because  it  will^always  be  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  fire  in  the  air-craft,  except  where  it  is  necessary.  If  the 
hot  method  were  used  in  the  air-craft,  the  oxide  of  iron  produced 
might  of  course  be  thrown  away,  or  carbon  might  be  used  up  in 
reducing  it.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  whole  advantage  would 
be  obtained  from  the  water  towards  compensating  the  leakage, 
with,  indeed,  the  additional  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  fuel 
by  its  consumption  in  the  furnace  If,  therefore,  the  objections 
to  its  use  can  be  surmounted,  this  method  may  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  we  are  now  considering. 

However,  the  cooler  or  liquid  process  is  most  likely  to  come 
into  use  in  the  air  craft.  In  this  case,  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
which  is  the  agent  of  decomposition  will  remain  in  solution  in 
the  water,  and  since  this  wiU  always  have  a  commercial  value  it 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  The  water  then  can  only  be  looked  to 
for  its  produce  of  gas,  as  helping  to  maintain  the  buoyancy  of 
the  system.  The  weight  of  the  substances  which  will  be  used 
for  decomposing  the  water,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  conducting 
the  process,  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
comparison  with  ballast,  on  the  score  of  economy  of  weight.  The 
weight  too  of  water,  necessary  to  combine  with  and  to  dissolve 
the  products  of  the  operation,  must  also  be  reckoned. 

The  usual  chemical  processes  for'  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
from  water,  are  the  addition  to  it  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  either  metallic  zinc  or  iron.  It  may  be  useful  to  enquire 
what  are  the  smallest  quantities  of  water  that  can  be  used  with 
eftect  in  this  method,  and  the  weights  of  the  materials  that  must 
co-operate  with  it  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  zinc  process,  for  every  equivalent  of  hydrogen  that  is 
evolved,  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed.  This  salt  must  be 
kept  in  solution,  so  that  it  shall  not,  by  settling  on  the  metal, 
impede  the  continuance  of  the  reaction.  Now  this  salt  has  the 
property  of  solidifying  seven  equivalents  of  water  by  crystallisa- 
tion, and  this  hydrated  salt  requires  a  quantity  of  water  nearly 
equal  in  weight  to  itself  to  dissolve  it.  So  that  every  pound  of 
hydrogen  which  is  produced  involves  the  use  of  289  pounds  *  of 

*  The   result  of  the   operation   being  represented  in  symbols,   thus  : 
II  +  ZiiSO*  +  7  HO,  and  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  elements  concerned 
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materials,  on  the  supposition  that  at  the  end  of  the  operation  ncth« 
ing  is  to  remain  behind  but  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  water.  In  practice  certain  circumstances  would  occur  which 
would  modify  the  results  in  some  degree.  For  instance,  if  the 
metal  were  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  the  acid  liquor,  the 
Sc'ituratcd  solution  of  sulphate,  being  thus  allowed  to  fall  at  once 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  soon  as  formed,  might  crystallise 
out  without  being  kept  in  solution ;  and  thus  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  be  curried  would  be  diminished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  metal  will  contain  impurities,  and  an  excess  of  all 
the  ingredients  in  the  process  must  always  be  carried  to  meet 
emergencies.  Besides  this,  some  water  would  be  continually 
carried  off  from  the  vessels  by  evaporation,  and  so,  unless  condensed 
before  reaching  the  gas- vessel  and  returned  to  the  apparatus,  would 
be  lost  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  making  hydrogen.  The  quantity  above 
stated,  or  nearly  300  pounds,  may  bo  taken  as  not  greatly  over- 
stating the  weight  of  materials,  exclusive  of  apparatus,  that  must 
be  carried  to  generate  1  pound  of  hydrogen,  which  as  has  been 
shown  above  will  do  the  work  of  only  13  pounds  of  waste  ballast. 
It  would  appear  then  that  the  plan  of  rejecting  superfluous  weight 
is  far  more  saving  of  power  than  that  of  keeping  the  floatage 
continually  up  to  its  original  strength.  If  iron  be  used  instead 
of  zinc,  the  conditions  are  but  little  altered  ^  as  respects  the  ratio 
of  the  buoyancy  to  the  weight  of  material  necessary  to  produce 

being  as  follows:  H,  1  ;  0,  8;  S,  16  ;  Zn,  33,  tho  sum  of  the  weights  of 
the  substfinces  concerned  in  the  production  of  each  equivalent  of  H,  are 
1  +  33  +  16  +  32  +  7  + oC  =  145.  For  every  pound  then  of  hydrogen  that  is 
evolved,  144  pounds  of  crystjillizable  sulphate  of  zinc  remain  behind,  and 
those  require  0923  parts  ('  Gmoiin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry,'  •  Watts's 
Eng.  Tr.'  vol.  v.  p.  26),  that  is,  practically,  1  part  by  weight  of  water  for 
their  solution  at  the  common  temperature.  So  that  the  weight  of  the 
residual  satunited  liquor  must  be  288  pounds;  and  before  the  decomposition 
commenced,  the  hydrogen  being  then  in  the  liquid,  289  pounds  of  material 
must  have  been  present. 

'  The  equivalent  weight  of  iron  being  28  instead  of  33,  which  is  the 
number  for  zinc,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  ingredients  is  reduced  by 
6  units,  that  is  to  140.  The  resulting  sulphate  of  iron  takes  up,  like  the 
zinc-salt,  7  equivalents  of  water  in  crystallising,  but  it  requires  more  water 
for  its  solution  than  does  the  sulphate  of  the  other  metal. 
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it.  That  I  have  not  here  overrated  the  weight  of  the  water 
necessary  to  the  metal  acid  process  may  be  inferred  from  this. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  which  are  commonly  recom- 
mended to  be  used  for  preparing  hydrogen  are  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  the  metal  and  acid,  and  about  five  parts  the  weight  of 
water.  These  give  a  total  of  343  pounds  of  ingredients  for  a 
pound  of  hydrogen.^ 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  substituted  for  the  sulphuric,  the  con* 
ditions  as  respects  the  weight  of  the  materials  will  not  be  much 
improved.  For  every  pound  of  hydrogen  will  require,  as  before, 
33  pounds  of  zinc  or  28  pounds  of  iron  to  be  carried,  together 
with   273  2  pounds  of   aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 

*  The  equivalent  number  of  zinc  being  33,  and  that  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  49,  equal  weights  of  the  two  will  leave  an  excess  of  metal, 
which  is  a  prudent  provision  to  avoid  waste  of  a^id.  The  acid,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  as  the  standard,  as  the  whole  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  quantities  then  required  according  to  the  practical  rule  for  1 
pound  of  hydrogen  will  be  49  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol,  49  pounds  of  zinc, 
and  5  X  49  =  245  pounds  of  water;  total  343.  In  the  formula  which  I  have 
given,  the  water  is  computed  at  7  equivalents,  together  with  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  resulting  crystallisable  salt  =  7  x  9+  144  =  207 
pounds,  for  the  pound  of  hydrogen,  corresponding  to  rather  more  than  four 
parts  by  weight  of  water  to  one  of  acid  and  one  of  metal. 

*  The  equivalent  number  of  chlorine  being  36,  that  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  37,  and  to  keep  this  acid  in  solution  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature and  pressure,  at  least  6  equivalents  of  water  are  required.  The 
strongest  liquid  hydrochloric  acid  that  can  bo  made  by  saturating  water 
with  the  gas,  namely  that  of  specific  gravity  about  1*2,  containing  40*6  by 
weight  of  real  acid  for  every  100  parts  of  liquid,  the  equivalent  of  the  con- 
centrated acid  will  be  C5Zjii^\  =9M.    Now  91-37  =  54  =  6  x  9,  thus, 

9  being  the  equivalent  number  of  water,  there  are  6  chemical  parts  of  water 
in  the  acid.  Since  both  the  chloride  of  iron  and  that  of  zinc,  the  latter 
especially,  are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  this  quantity  of  liquid  niight  be 
sufficient  for  keeping  the  metal  free  from  salt,  by  removing  the  latter  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed.  But  heat  arises  from  the  chemical  action,  and  the  acid  gas 
will  be  thereby  volatilised  and  lost,  unless  a  further  quantity  of  water  be 
added  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  energy  of  the  decomposition,  and 
of  keeping  the  acid  in  solution.  Accordingly  it  is  generally  recomm^ 
to  dilute  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  2  parts  by  weight  of 
valent  weight  then  of  such  dilute  acid  would  be  3  x  91«»8' 
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making  in  all  306  or  301 — say  300— pounds  of  substances  ftr 
producing  the  gas.  To  this  muHt  be  added  a  certam  quantity  of 
lime  and  water  for  purifying  the  hydrogen,  for  in  this  case  ve 
are  dealing  with  a  volatile  acid,  and  it  will  be  particukrlj 
important  to  wash  the  gas  well  on  its  way  to  the  float,  lest  it 
should  })c  contaminated  with  vapours  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  envelope. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  it  will  be  better  as  involving  a 
smaller  additional  burden,  and  therefore  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gas  at  starting,  to  adjust  the  buoyancy  by  discharging  ballast, 
than  by  producing  hydrogen  according  to  cither  of  the  modes  of 
chemical  decomposition  that  are  ordinarily  adopted  or  recom- 
mended. But  there  is  another  mode  of  producing  hydrogen, 
well  known  to  chemiKts,  which  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  engineers,  and  of  the  devisers  of  technical  applications 
of  chemistry  to  the  purposes  of  life.  This  is  the  evolution  of  the 
gas  from  water  by  those  metals  which  can  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  liquid  without  the  aid  either  of  acid  or  of  heat.  These  are 
potassium  and  sodium,  which  will  be  the  gold  and  silver  of  a 
future  age,  when  the  wealth  of  all,  not  the  richness  of  a  few, 
shall  be  the  aim  and  glory  of  human  kind.  Polar  indeed  to  the 
glittering  toys  of  Mammon,  which  in  the  pride  of  beauty  and 
selfishness  spurn  the  attachment  of  oxygen,  these  truly  precious 
metals  eagtrly  claim  the  natural  iniion  which  is  the  due  of  all 
things,  and  in  receiving  it  do  a  mighty  work  for  the  help  of  man 
in  subduing  earth. 

Of  the  two  metals  of  the  alkalies  that  are  soluble  in  water, 
sodium  is  the  best  for  our  purpose,  for  several  reasons.  Firstly, 
its  equivalent  weight  is  less  than  that  of  potassium,  their  chemical 
numbers  being  respectively  23  and  39.  Secondly,  the  alkali, 
which  is  its  source,  is  the  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  of  the  two, 
the  price  of  *  soda  ash '  being  considerably  less  than  half  that  of 
crude  carbonate  of  potash.  Thirdly,  the  process  of  reducing  the 
sodium  is  more  easily  conducted  than  that  for  potassium,  for  the 
former  metal  is  more  volatile,  and  therefore  more  readily  distilled 
than  the  latter.  Fourthly,  the  process  is  more  productive  of 
sodimn  than  of  potassium,  since  sodium  if  reduced  with  charcoal 
does  not  waste  itself  by  combining  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  as 
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does  potassium.  Fifthly,  this  process  is  lefes  dangerous,  for  there 
is  no  explosive  compound  formed  by  sodium  under  this  treat- 
ment. Sixthly,  though  sodium  decomposes  common  cold  water 
quite  as  rapidly  as  can  be  desired  for  any  purpose,  the  reaction 
is  less  furious  than  that  of  the  other  metal,  and  its  use  is  hot 
attended  with  any  danger  of  conflagration,  since  the  heat  pro- 
duced is  not  sufficient  for  the  ignition  of  the  hydrogen  which  is 
evolved,  if  the  metal  should  come  in  contact  with  water  in  the 
presence  of  air.  I  shall  therefore  take  sodium  as  the  special 
subject  of  my  remarks  in  this  matter. 

*  Should  sodium,'  says  Professor  Gregory,  *  be  ever  reqiured 
on  the  large  scale,  it  might  be  obtained  for  a  price  little,  if  at  all, 
higher  than  that  of  zinc'  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
will  be  accomplished ;  if  we  did  not  require  this  substance  for 
furnishing  us  with  hydrogen  for  heat  and  light,  and  for  decom- 
posing the  oxides  of  still  more  refractory  metals,  aerial  navigation 
would  perhaps  create  a  demand  for  it.  All  the  sodium  in  the 
world,  which  is  now  sold  in  miserable  little  globules  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  a  grain,  is  made  in  pocket  retorts  in  two  or  three 
laboratories  on  the  Continent.  England  will  have  to  show  the 
world  what  her  seas  and  her  coal  can  do  in  administering  by 
this  vast  neglected  power  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  Sea- water 
contains  about  27  ^  grains  of  common  salt,  and  therefore  about 
10  grains  of  sodium,^  in  every  1,006  grains  of  liquid.  Every  10 
gallons,  then,  of  water  in  the  seas  that  wash  our  shores  may  be 
considered  as  containing  at  least  a  pound  ^  of  sodium — a  suffi- 
ciently large  store  for  any  purposes  we  can  put  it  to.  Now  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  obtiainment  of  this  metal  from  the  crude 
carbonate  of  soda,  produced  by  the  usual  process  from  the  salt, 
is  to  mix  it  with  charcoal  and  to  heat  it  to  a  high  temperature. 

*  '  Outlines  of  Chemistry,'  p.  150. 

2  Graham's  'Elements  of  Chemistry/  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
»  Equivalent  of  sodium,  23;  of  chlorine,  36  :  36  +  23  =  59;  59  :  23:: 
27  :  10-52. 

*  A  gallon  measure  contains  70,000  grains  of  pure  water ;  supposing 
then  that  it  held  no  more  sea  water  than  this,  ten  gallons  measured  would 
weigh  700,000  grains,  and  will  contain  7,000  grains  =  1  lb.  avoirdupoif  ^^ 
sodium,  which  will  decompose  9  lbs.  (1  gallon  nearly)  of  water. 
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The  process  will  he  best  conducted  in  fire-clay  retorts.  *  The 
distilled  metal  will  be  received  and  kept  in  hydrocarbon  oil 
from  coal  tar,  carefully  purified  from  substances  containisg 
oxypen.  This  liquid  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  earth 
na])htha,  as  being  much  cheaper,  and  than  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
not  being  liable  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  metal  sodium  decomposes  water  at  the  common  tern-  } 
perature,  setting  free  pure  hydrogen.  We  must  enquire  whether, 
among  the  uws  to  which  this  faculty  may  bo  applied,  that  of 
aiding  the  failing  buoyancy  of  gas-vessels  can  be  reckoned. 
Twenty-three  pounds  of  sodium  are  required  for  the  production 
of  one  pound  of  hydrogen.  This  quantity  will  decompose  nine 
pounds  of  water,  combining  with  the  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  and 
seating  free  the  other  gas.  The  oxide  of  sodium  thus  formed 
seizcR  inoxombly  on  another  equivalent  of  water  to  form  the 
hydrate  of  soda ;  and  this  alkali  requires  for  its  solution  a 
certain  further  quantity  of  water,'  Gfi  pounds,  it  would  appear. 
The  entire  quantity,  then,  of  material  necessary  for  producing  1 
pound  of  hydrogen  will  be — Sodium,  23;  water,  18 -f- 66=84; 
altogether,  107  pounds.  This  gives  a  very  great  advantage  over 
all  the  acid  processes,  the  moat  favourable  of  which  would  require 
at  least  300  pounds  to  be  carried  to  produce  a  pound  of  the  gss, 
which  would  amount  to  189  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and  would  sup- 
port IT)  pounds.  No  doubt  by  an  appropriate  arrangement  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  sjiturated  solution  of  the  alkali  might  he 
avoided,  and  thus  the  weight  would  be  very  much  diminished.' 

*  Instead  of  little  iron  mercury  bottles,  wliich  Decessitate  the  use  of 
pure  ciirbonate  of  soda  containing  no  sulphate  (for  this  being  reduced  by 
the  carlK)n  to  the  state  of  sulphide  attacks  the  metal),  fire-clay  retorts  lined 
with  charcoal  must  be  used.  These  will  be  far  more  durable  than  iron  ones, 
and  will  admit  of  the  use  of  crude  carbonate  of  soda. 

*  100  parts  of  water  at  18°  Cent,  dissolve  60*53  parts  of  hydrate  of 
soda  (Gmelin's  'nandbook  of  Chemistry,  Watts's  Eng.  Tr.'  vol.  iii.  p.  76). 
Now  our  hydrate  of  soda  corresponding  to  tlie  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  weighs 

23  +  8  +  9  =  40  lbs.     These,  therefore,  just  saturate  1^  ^  ^  ^^  =  66    lbs.    of 

60o3 

water. 

*  For,  instance,  the  sodium  might  be  acted  on  by  steam  from  a  boiler, 
part  of  which  it  would  decompose,  while  another  portion  being  condensed 
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But  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  ballast  plan  would 
be  far  more  economical. 

Unless,  then,  means  can  be  found  of  decomposing  water  by 
magneto-electricity  or  otherwise,  with  far  greater  energy  than 
can  be  done  by  any  means  we  at  present  possess,  we  may  be 
contented  to  adjust  the  burden  to  the  gradually  diminished 
buoyancy  of  the  gas- vessel  by  rejecting  weight. 

Dry  sand  or  water,  then,  will  be  carried  for  this  purpose,  and 
will  be  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  run  out 
slowly,  by  an  apeiture  beneath  the  centre  of  balance  of  the  boat. 
During  long  voyages  at  great  height  in  the  air,  the  water  would 
be  liable  to  freeze,  sand  therefore  in  such  cases  would  be  prefer- 
able. The  ballast  vessel  must  be  so  arranged,  that  by  the  simple 
movement  of  a  valve  the  discharge  of  its  contents  may  be  stopped, 
started,  or  regulated  at  will.  In  large  and  very  completely  fitted 
air-craft  this  apparatus  may  be  made  self-governing  when  desired, 
by  connecting  the  valve  with  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus, 
regulated  by  the  movements  of  the  index  of  an  aneroid  baro- 
meter, or  with  a  horizontal  vane,  which  should  receive  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  on  its  upper  or  under  surface  when  the  system 
is  rising  or  falling.  Such  self-adjusting  mechanism  must  how- 
ever, of  course,  be  thrown  out  of  gear  whenever  the  craft  is 
intentionally  raised  or  lowered ;  it  can  only  be  of  use  when  the 
required  course  lies  at  a  certain  unvarying  height  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  second  kind  of  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  buoyancy, 
that  of  great  sudden  increase  of  the  load,  must  now  be  met. 
There  are  two  obvious  modes  of  neutralising  this  inconvenience ; 
either  an  equivalent  weight  of  ballast  may  be  thrown  overboard, 
or  the  propelling  power  of  the  craft  may  be  taxed  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  downward  pressure.  K  the  first  of  these  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  a  quantity  of  extra  ballast  must  always  be  carried, 
equal  at  least  to  the  weight  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  that 
can  adhere  to  the  craft.  In  case  of  a  wetting,  ballast  must  be 
discharged  so  as  to  adjust  the  balance,  and  afterwardsi  wb^ 

and  dissolving  the  alkali  formed,  would  run  back  to  *' 
soda  would  remain,  the  water  being  evaporated  o^ 
position. 
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moisture  is  romoved  by  evaporation,  the  propelling  power  must 
be  made  to  rcnist  the  upward  traction  of  the  relieved  gas,  and 
the  voyage  must  be  continued  thus,  of  course  at  a  diminished 
8]K*ed,  until  an  opportunity  offers  of  descending  to  the  earth,  and 
of  taking  in  fresh  ballast. 

I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  application  of 
the  driving  power  to  the  adjustment  of  the  buoyancy  to  the  next 
chapter,  in  which  the  same  principles  are  involved.  Of  conne, 
instead  of  taxing  the  regular  pn)i)elling  power  for  this  aervice,  a 
special  mechanism,  fitted  with  wafts  acting  m  vertical  planefl^ 
may  })e  provided  for  this  particular  end. 

Finally  the  gradual  nocturnal  decrease,  and  diurnal  in- 
crease of  liiling  power  in  the  float  claim  attention  and  adjnat- 
ment.  These  disturbances  may  of  course  be  reduced  to  uni- 
formity by  alternately  rejecting  biillast  and  gas.  If  this  plan  be 
followed,  the  v<'SHel  must  be  loaded  at  starting  with  a  great 
quantity  of  extra  dead  weight,  which  must  be  thrown  off  by 
degrees  when  the  gas  shrinks  with  the  cold,  while,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  expands  the  gas  again  and  restores  its  buoyancy,  a 
diKs  portion  of  it  must  be  discharged,  to  prevent  the  crafl  fh)m 
rising.  This  device  might  be  adopted  for  short  voyages  of  a 
niuht  or  two.  But  1  shall  not  reconnncnd  it  for  the  traffic  to 
Hong  Kong  or  New  Zealand.  I  have  not  yet  provided  our  gas- 
vessel  >\ith  any  means  of  discharging  gas,  having  abstained  from 
suggesting  a  valve ;  in  the  next  chapter  I  shall  introduce  the 
a['piiratua  which  I  would  propose  to  use  for  this  end  when  it 
may  be  necessary.  These  daily  variations  of  buoyancy  will  be 
occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature;  the  simplest  mode  of 
compensating  them  will  be  by  converse  alterations  of  this  same 
condition.  We  may  take  the  greatest  dilatation  to  which  the 
gas  is  subjected  during  the  course  of  the  day  as  its  standard 
state;  if  then,  as  by  decline  of  the  natural  temperature,  its 
buoyancy  falls  off  from  the  degree  due  to  this  its  greatest  volume, 
we  can  warm  it  artificially  to  the  same  extent,  the  required  end 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  this  warming  of 
the  gas-vessel  during  the  night  will  oj)])ose  at  the  same  time 
another  agency  which  will  be  tending  at  that  time  to  diminish 
the  buoyancy  of  the  craft.     This  is  the  deposition  of  dew  on  the 
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vessel,  which,  coming  simultaneously  with  the  shrinking  of  the 
gas  with  the  cold,  will  greatly  aid  the  former  cause  in  deranging 
the  due  balance.  This  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  gas- 
vessel  will  be  prevented  by  keeping  its  contents  warm,  and 
thus  its  surface  will  be  above  dew-point  of  the  surrounding 
air. 

Now  this  may  be  very  easily  accomplished,  either  by  heating 
directly  the  gas  which  is  within  the  envelope,  or  the  air  which, 
the  gas-vessel  not  being  full,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
lower  surface  of  the  envelope  and  the  outer  shell.  The  mode 
by  which  the  heat  may  be  communicated  is  extremely  simple, 
being  the  same  which  is  frequently  applied  to  supplying  warm  air 
to  rooms  and  buildings.  It  depends  upon  the  elementary  principle 
that  heated  air  ascends,  and  cooler  air  ^dls,  whenever  they  are  £ree 
to  set  up  a  mutual  circulation.  This  principle  may  be  applied  to 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  floating  gas-vessel,  by 
means  of  the  following  apparatus.  Let  a  b  (fig.  134)  be  the  gas- 
vessel,  c  c  the  lower  wall  of  the  Fig.  184. 
envelope,  forming  the  diaphragm 
between  the  gas  and  the  air  within 
the  vesssel,  d  e  f  a  siphon  tube 
opening  into  the  envelope  at  D,  the 
mouth  of  its  shorter  limb,  and,  of 
course,  in  air-tight  connection  with  it  at  that  point,  at  which  it 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  neck  to  the  envelope.  Let  the  other  limb  F 
of  the  tube  pass,  air-tight,  through  the  envelope  as  at  g,  and  let 
it  be  continued,  as  at  g  f,  nearly  up  to  the  roof  of  the  vessel  within, 
the  mouth  f  being  open  to  the  gas,  and  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  envelope.  If  now  the  mouths  d  F  of  the  tube  be  kept 
open,  and  there  be  a  free  passage  through  its  whole  length,  any 
heat  that  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  long  leg  will  cause  the 
gas  that  lies  there  within  it  to  expand  and  rise  to  f,  where, 
escaping,  it  will  spread  itself  over  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 
Meantime  the  colder  gas  from  the  bottom  gf  the  envelope  will 
flow  down  through  D  to  E,  and,  being  heated  there,  it  will  rise  again 
through  E  G  F  to  the  top.  A  circulation  of  the  gas  will  thiu 
established,  by  means  of  which  the  contents  of  the  envelc' 
be  heated  to  any  required  degree,  and  the  buo; 
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vith  preciBion.  In  the  conrtraction  of  this  circulatiiig  tobe, 
several  points  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  First! j,  the  whde  of 
that  part  of  the  tube  that  lies  within  the  gaa-vessel  must  adndt 
of  contraction  and  extension  of  its  length  without  considap- 
ahle  alteration  of  its  calibre,  or,  at  least,  without  obstracdon 
to  Uie  clianncl  through  it.  Secondly,  the  mouth  d  must  be  bo 
arranged  that  it  can  never  become  closed  by  folds  of  the  ea- 
velojK),  whatever  may  be  the  changes  in  the  expansion  of  tiie 
latter.  Thirdly,  tlie  tube  must  resist  compression  from  without, 
fco  as  to  retain  its  cylindrical  shape  ;  for,  if  not  so  constructed, 
its  sides  will  be  squeezed  together  by  the  air,  and  the  gas  will  all 
be  forced  out  of  it  into  the  envelope  above.  Fourthly,  the 
whole  tube  must  be  perfectly  gas-tight,  and  especially  the  limb 
K  F  must  not  be  liable  to  injury  by  tlie  heated  gas  in  its  passage 
through  it  Fifthly,  tlie  part  of  it  at  E  to  which  the  heat  is  to  be 
applied  must  be  of  metal,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  heat, 
which  it  must  transmit  readily  to  the  gas  within.  It  would 
jirobably  bo  made  of  oil- varnished  linen,  or  of  vidcanised  caoat- 
chouc  lined  with  strong  unvarnished  cloth,  and  kept  in  form  by 
ho()])s  witliin  it  at  regular  short  intervals.  In  the  part  within 
Fig.  i;{&.  the  gas-veasel  these  hoops  would  be  replaced  by  cones 
of  light  thin  wood,  or  of  metal  plate,  fitting  within 
each  other,  and  attached  to  the  tube  at  their  lower 
bordorri  as  in  lig.  135.  These  cones  would  keep  the 
U\\h}  open,  at  the  same  time  that  they  allowed  it  freelj 
to  contract  or  extend  its  length.  They  would  also 
protect  the  tube  from  the  hot  gas.  The  regular 
contraction  and  extension  of  the  tube  might  be  further 
secured  by  uniting  the  lower  border  of  each  cone  to 
those  above  and  below  it  by  two  or  three  elastic  bands  of 
vulcanised  caoutchouc,  if  the  tube  were  made  of  inelastic 
material. 

The  functions,  however,  of  this  apparatus  for  directly  heating 
the  hydrogen  may  be  more  simply,  and  perhaps  as  efficiently, 
fulfilled  by  heating  the  air  beneath  the  envelope  within  the  gas- 
vessel  in  the  same  manner.  The  arrangement  for  effecting  this 
IS  represented  in  fig.  136,  in  which  the  same  letters  refer  to  parts 
similar  to  those  in  fig.  135.     The  part  g  f  of  the  long  limb  alone 
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will,  in  this  case,  require  to  be  extensible ;  it  will,  of  course,  be 
slung  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  envelope.  The 
heated    air,    ascending    through  ^^^ 

E  G  F,  and  spreading  itself  along 


under  c  c,  will  warm  the  en- 
velope and  the  gas  within  it, 
while  the  expansion  of  the  air 
itself  will  aid  the  purpose  of  ex- 
alting the  buoyancy  of  the  system. 
The  metallic  segment  of  the  tube  at  E  in  either  case  will,  of 
course,  lie  in  the  man-vessel,  where  it  will  be  heated  by 
lamps. 

Instead  of  heating  the  atmosphere  enclosed  within  the  tube 
arid  gas- vessel  by  heat  applied  without  the  former,  the  space 
between  the  lower  sides  of  the  envelope  and  gas-vessel  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 'an  ordinary  Montgolfi^re,  by  sup- 
plying it  with  hot  air  from  the  heater-lamp  itself.  If  this  plan 
is  adopted,  the  circulating  apparatus  will  be  reduced  to  a  single 
tube  forming  a  neck  to  the  gas-vessel,  open  below,  and  having 
the  lamp  burning  at  its  aperture.  This  will  be  a  far  simpler 
device,  and  more  economical  of  heat ;  but  two  poiuts  must  be 
considered :  Firstly,  all  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
lamp  will  be  carried  up  into  the  gas-vessel,  and  the  water  which 
forms  a  part  of  them  will  be  deposited  within  it:  this  unnecessary 
moistening  of  the  interior  of  the  gas- vessel  may  be  productive  of 
inconvenience.  Secondly,  though  the  danger  of  directly  igniting 
the  vessel  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp  will  be  nothing  at  all  if  the 
apparatus  is  properly  constructed,  yet  an  explosive  atmosphere 
might  be  formed  beneath  the  envelope  by  the  escape  of  gas  from 
within,  and  the  contact  of  this  with  the  flame  might  be  productive 
of  disaster.  If,  however,  the  whole  atmosphere  within  the  gas- 
vessel  is  cut  off  by  direct  contact  with  the  ignited  fuel,  this 
danger  would  not  arise.  This  same  mode  of  heating  may  of 
course  be  applied  to  the  expansion  of  common  air,  without  the 
aid  of  hydrogen.  If  the  heat  were  thup  "  '  *  metal  tubes 
considerably  below  the  vessel  itself  «ight  be 

used,  without  any  dar«  *.ircu- 

lating  tube  being  ^T> 
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within  its  cbimnej,  80  aa  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  beat^ 
it  ia  probable  that  a  higher  degree  of  expansion  could  be  obtamed 
tlian  by  any  other  method. 

Every  adjustment  of  the  buoyancy  may  of  coarse  be  effected 
by  a  judiciouH  combination  of  a  special  separate  hot  air-yeflsd 
with  a  hydrogen  float.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  likely  that  this 
method  will  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  heavier  slow-going  cnft^ 
but  the  additional  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  double  soi&ce  of 
the  two  vessels  will  not  admit  of  its  application  to  the  pniposes 
of  rapid  transit.  In  the  vehicles  for  swift  paasagey  the  seveni 
cauHcs  of  variation  of  floating  power  must  be  combated  by  some 
such  methods  as  those  which  I  have  here  suggested. 

To  the  causes  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  as  tending  to 
dcrnngc  the  balance  of  buoyancy  in  all  air-craft  floated  by  ga»- 
vessels,  may  be  added  another,  which  will  aflect  them  under 
certain  circumstances.  This  is  a  regular  continual  increase  of 
the  iloatiiig  power  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  consumption 
of  iiu'l,  in  ca.se  of  heat  being  used  as  a  source  of  power,  and  firom 
tlio  loss  of  va{)our,  if  water  or  other  volatile  matter  be  consamed 
in  the  en<<:ine.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  burden  by  both  of 
those  losses  of  weight  must  be  considered.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  process  of  combustion  and  evai)oration  must  be  a  constant 
U(hliti(«n  to  the  force  tending  to  lifl  the  crafl  from  the  earth. 
Tliis  will  be  to  a  slight  extent  compensated  by  the  leakage  of  the 
gild.  Any  excess  of  buoyancy  can  only  be  neutralised  either  by 
rejecting  gas,  or  by  using  a  part  of  the  propelling  power  in  op- 
jHiaing  the  upward  traction  of  the  float.  M.  Monge  has  actually 
proposed  to  prevent  the  gradual  loss  of  weight  of  the  fuel  by 
passing  the  gaseous  i)roducts  of  combustion  through  an  apparatus 
charged  with  milk  of  lime,  and  so  condensing  the  carbonic  acid.* 
If  he  had  tiiken  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  weight  of  material 
necessary  to  be  carried  for  such  purpose,  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  For  every  pound  of  fuel 
to  be  consumed  would  involve  the  necessity  of  loading  the  boat 
with  at  least  five  pounds  weight  of  milk  of  lime.^     And  this  does 

•  Monge,  Etudes,  pp.  87,  136. 

*■*  Whatever  the  fuel  may  be,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  considerably 
gi'bator  than  an  equal  weight  will  be  produced  by  its  combustion,  for  all 
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not  include  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  for  containing  it,  and 
does  not  provide  against  the  evaporation  of  the  water — which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  will  amount  to  about  five  pounds  for  every 
pound  of  fuel  burned.*  Either  all  the  steam  must  be  so  much 
weight  lost,  or  it  must  be  condensed.  In  very  large  craft  con- 
densing engines  may  be  used,  but  in  smaller  vessels  the  weight 
of  the  condensing  apparatus  cannot  be  carried,  and  the  steam 
must  escape. 

In  this  case,  if  the  voyage  be  a  short  one,  the  horizontal 
course  of  the  craft  will  be  best  preserved,  tmder  these  circum- 
stances, by  starting  with  less  gas  in  the  vessel  than  is  sufficient 
to  counterpoise  the  burden,  and  by  making  the  propelling  power 
do  a  part  of  the  work  of  lifting.  As  the  voyage  continues,  and 
the  feed  of  the  engine  is  used  up,  the  buoyancy  will  gradually 
increase,  till  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  weight,  and  will  finally 
be  in  excess.  The  driving  power  will  then  have  to  contend 
partly  against  the  upward  traction  of  the  gas.  Thus  the  main- 
tenance of  the  elevation  of  the  craft  will  depend  upon  the  gradual 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  force ;  and  this  will  be 
best  effected  by  a  regular  adjustment  of  the  angle  at  which  the 

the  carbon  in  the  fuel  produces  if  thoroughly  burned  ^^  =  3|  times  its  own 
weight  of  carbonic  acid,  and  no  substance  containing  less  than  80  pee 
cent,  of  carbon  would  be  likely  to  be  used  for  fuel  by  the  aeronaut.  The 
combustion,  then,  of  a  pound  of  any  such  fuel  would  generate  at  least  ^ 
X  *^  =  2-9  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid.  To  replace  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  fuel, 
a  pound  of  this  gas  must  be  absorbed.  Now  the  equivalent  number  of  the 
solid  hydrate  of  lime  is  37,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  22.  A  pound  of  the 
gas,  therefore,  would  require  §5=1*7  lb.  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  for  its  ab- 
sorption. But  the  condensation  of  the  gas  cannot  be  ensured  unless  it 
be  passed  through  the  lime  mixed  with  water.  Now  a  sufficiently  liquid 
emulsion  of  the  lime  cannot  be  made  with  less  than  three  times  its  weight 
of  water.  This  will  make  it  necessary  to  carry  3  x  1*7  =  6*1  lbs.  weight 
of  material  for  every  pound  of  fuel. 

*  4:^  lbs.  coke  evaporate  2  gallons  of  water  (Armstrong,  *  Treatise  on 
Steam  Boilers,'  p.  3,  1851),  2  gallons  water  weigh  20  lbs.  This  gives  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  water  to  that  of  the  fuel  as  20  -r  4*5  =  4*5.  But  in 
aerial  steam-engines  the  very  utmost  of  evaporation  would  be  extorted  from 
the  fuel  by  the  most  perfect  contrivances  for  saving  it,  so  that  at  least  5 
may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  steam,  that  of  the  fuel 
being  1. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

CONDITION    10. — TIIE  CRAFT  MUST  BE   ABLE  TO  BISE   AND   FAIX 
WITHOUT   WASTE  OF  BUOTANCT  OB  OF  WEIGBT. 

In  tho  last  chapter  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  called  to  the 
important  fact  that  the  height  at  which  the  air-craft  is  moving  or 
lying  may  be  altered  without  altering  its  balance  of  bnojancj,  ■> 
long  as  the  gas-vesael  is  not  quite  full.  I  have  there  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  the  craft  may  be  prevented  from  rising 
or  falling,  and  from  obeying  the  impulses  of  any  disturbance  of 
tho  balance  of  its  floatage.  I  have  now  to  show  how,  taking 
advantage  of  the  property  juRt  alluded  to,  the  system  may  be 
compelled  to  rise  or  fall  at  will,  without  permanently  affecting 
the  oquilibrium  between  the  levity  of  its  gas  and  the  gravity  of 
its  burden,  and  without  discharging  any  of  either  of  these  funda- 
mental elements  of  its  orp^anism.  The  first  requisite,  then,  for 
tho  fulfilmont  of  tliis  condition  is,  that  the  envelope  must  be  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  gas  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  floatage  of  the  system  in  its  expanded  state,  at  any 
heiglit  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  rise. 

Now,  it  may  be  requisite  to  change  the  elevation  of  the  air- 
craft, either  gradually  in  a  slanting  course,  or  suddenly  in  a  nearly 
vertical  line.  The  former  will  be  the  every-day  occurrence  of 
ordinary  navig«ation  in  leaving,  or  descending  to,  port,  in  sweeping 
over  tree-tops  or  mountain  ridges,  and  in  seeking  calm  air,  or  a 
current  flowing  in  a  certain  direction,  when  the  wind  is  adverse, 
at  the  height  at  which  the  previous  course  may  have  been  held. 
The  latter  will  be  an  occasional  resort  upon  emergency  of  danger. 

For  tlie  gradual  ascent  or  descent,  the  propelling  power  of  the 
system  will  be  sufficient.  By  appropriate  arrangement  of  the 
appliances  of  flight,  the  moving  force  may  be  made  to  act  direr*'* 
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upwards  or  downwards,  and  thus  a  vertical  direction  may  be 
taken.  But  usually  a  slanting  line  will  be  followed :  this  will 
be  effected  without  altering  the  position  of  the  propellers,  and 
without  working  other  wafts  than  those  which  promote  the  head- 
ward  flight,  by  simply  resolving  in  an  upward  direction  a  part  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  air  to  the  forward  motion.  I  have 
already  shown  that  this  must  not  be  done  by  means  of  a  bird- 
tail  ;  ^  for  very  slight  and  gradual  inclines  alone  is  this  allowable. 
This  service  will,  however,  be  performed  by  a  part  of  the 
organism  of  our  craft  which  has  been  described  already,  the 
kite-plane.  I  have  shown,  in  discussing  the  question  of  anchor- 
age,^ how  this  apparatus,  being  attached  to  the  craft  so  that  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  acting  on  it  shall  pass  through  the  axis  of 
balance  of  the  boat,  will  enable  the  vnnd  to  keep  the  moored 
vessel  lifted  from  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  very  same 
instrument  will  enable  the  system  to  mount  or  descend  steadily, 
and  without  deranging  its  balance  of  level,  when  it  is  propelled 
against  the  air.  The  angle  at  which  the  kite-plane  is  set  will,  of 
course,  determine  the  inclination  of  the  upward  or  downward 
motion.  During  regular  horizontal  flight,  the  kite  will  lie 
perfectly  level,  offering  only  its  edge  to  the  resisting  air.  As 
soon  as  it  is  desired  to  ascend  or  descend,  its  fore  end  will  be 
drawn  up  or  down,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  such  an  angular  position 
as,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  its  surface,  will  produce  the  re- 
quired course.  It  serves,  in  &ct,  as  a  rudder,  arranged  and  acting 
in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  same  apparatus  will  answer  a  further  purpose,  which 
may  here  be  mentioned,  as  it  will  sometimes  be  most  important. 
It  will  occasionally  be  requisite  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  air-craft 
somewhat  suddenly :  for  instance,  if  an  obstacle,  previously  im- 
seen,  suddenly  presents  itself,  or  on  coming  to  anchor  in  peculiar 
localities.  No  contrivance  could  accomplish  this  more  effectu- 
ally, and  with  so  little  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  system,  as  can 
the  kite.  To  stop  suddenly  a  high-class  air-craft,  when  in  rapid 
motion,  would,  by  reason  of  the  great  momentum  of  so  large  a 
mass  of  matter,  be  extremely  difficult,  and,  if  done  quite  suddenly, 

'  See  p.  77,  above. 
*  See  figs.  379,  380. 
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very  dangerous.  Besides,  by  any  ordinary  means,  even  with  the 
help  of  an  elastic  cable  to  neutralise  the  shock,  it  can  only  be 
done  when  the  anchor  has  hold.  But  with  the  large  kite-pkuie 
it  becomes  a  very  simple  process.  All  that  is  necesaaiy  is  to 
throw  the  kite  into  the  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
motion  :  it  will  now  receive  the  direct  resistance  of  the  air  on  liB 
whole  surface,  and  will  thus  oppose  to  the  progress  of  the  craft  a 
new  force,  which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  necessitieB  of  the  case, 
and  which,  being  derived  from  the  elastic  air,  will  inflict  no  shock 
upon  the  system.' 

*  This  kitc-plano  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  aerial 
navigation,  not  only  in  the  full  oqnipmontof  ench  vessels,  as  it  is.  the  speeial 
object  of  this  lx)ok  to  propose,  but  as  forming  that  particnlar  organ  of  the 
system,  which  by  its  gradual  development  may  alter  the  whole  chanctef 
of  the  craft.  It  is  through  the  use  of  this  apparatus  that  the  transition 
from  the  propulsion  of  gas-vessels  to  mechanical  flying  must  be  eflBKted. 
By  gradually  reducing  the  size  of  the  gas-vessel  and  increasing  the  area 
of  the  kite-plane,  the  latter  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  in 
the  function  of  sustaining  the  burden.  When  men  have  acquired  skill  in 
the  management  of  buoyant  voHHels,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight,  thoy  may  begin  to  diminish  the  amount  of  their  statical  floatage, 
and  to  trust  for  their  sustainment  to  the  dynamical  efforts  of  their  muscles 
or  of  thoir  machinery.  The  pxperiment  may  be  easily  and  safely  tried,  of 
endeavouring  to  raise  from  the  ground  and  to  navigate  a  large  kite,  sus- 
pended from  a  gas-vessel  of  just  sufficient  levity  to  lift  itself  and  the  plane, 
but  not  the  burden  attached  to  the  latter.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
mode  of  attempting  mechanical  flight,  and  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  I 
have  nowhere  mot  with  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Honson's  *  aerial  ship  *  relied 
for  its  sustainment  on  largo  inclined  planes  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  But  not  only  would  the  weight  of  these  be  an  enormous  tax  on 
their  own  resistance,  and  on  the  propelling  power,  but  their  position  so  low 
down  in  the  system — but  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  centre  of  gravity — wouH 
render  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  unstable  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Bell's 
*  parachute  motor  machine,'  *  of  which  there  was  a  model  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1 85 l,t  and  which  was  ticketed  with  an  intimation  that  its 
clockwork  would  lift  it  and  propel  it  through  the  air,  but  not  that  it  had 
done  so,  is  so  far  a\>  improvement  on  Mr.  Henson's,  that  the  sustaining 
membrane  is  raised  considerably  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  this 
arrangement  involves  the  use  of  rigid  masts,  to  keep  it  elevated  in  the  air 
before  the  full  speed  is  attained,  which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience. 


*  '  Patent  Journal,'  June  16, 1849,  p.  93.  t  Official  Catalogue,  class  8,  No.  14. 
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The  kite-plane  then  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  altering  the  elevation  of  the  system  in  the  air,  of 
leaving  port,  of  sweeping  over  terrestrial  obstacles,  and  of  stoop- 
ing from  cloud  to  land  without  any  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
buoyancy.  The  same  instrument,  by  modifying  the  effect  of  the 
propelling  power,  may  be  made  to  serve  the  end — sought  in  our 
last  chapter — of  maintaining  the  height  in  the  air  when  this 
balance  may  be  disturbed. 

We  have  now  to  provide  for  the  more  sudden  and  singular 
occasions  of  rise  and  lall.  The  first  of  these  that  may  occur  is 
on  leaving  harbour  for  the  voyage.  Now,  it  will  frequently 
happen  that,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the  harbour,  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  wind  or  other,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  rising 
by  a  gradual  slope  in  the  required  direction.  If  the  vessel  is 
furnished  with  means  of  propelling  itself  directly  upwards,  it  may 
of  course  start  in  a  perpendicular  course.  If,  however,  it  have 
no  vertical  propellers,  it  may  be  useful,  if  gas  be  plentiful  and  the 
voyage  be  a  long  one,  so  that  the  sacrifice  of  gas  is  inconsiderable 
in  respect  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  to  throw  into  the  gas- 
vessel  a  quantity  of  gas  more  than  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the 
burden,  so  as  to  lift  it  at  once  with  the  rapidity  and  to  the  height 

The  height,  again,  at  which  it  is  held  above  the  boat,  and  on  which  depends 
the  stability  of  the  balance  of  the  system,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
length  of  these  masts.  If,  however,  the  kite  or  parachute  is  floated  by  a 
gas-vessel  that  will  just  lift  it  together  with  the  ropes  which  connect  it 
with  the  burden,  the  latter  may  be  slung  at  any  distance  below  it,  so  as  to 

Fig.  137.  Fig.  188. 


give  the  greatest  security  against  the  upsetting  of  the  system.  The  plane 
may  either  be  hung  from  the  gas-vessel,  or  the  '** —  ""''«•  "^if  the  latter  may 
lie  within   the  expanse  of  the  former.     "  >exit  these 

forms  of  apparatus  for  flying  m* 
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that  may  be  desired.  When  the  elevation  at  which  the  voyage 
is  to  be  continued  is  reached,  the  superfluous  gas  would  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  craft,  being  now  balanced  with  the  air,  would 
proceed  on  its  proper  course.  The  mere  overcoming  the  inertia 
of  the  mass  of  the  system  on  starting  from  rest  will  be  a  great 
saving  of  the  available  power  carried  in  the  boat. 

A  more  economical  mode  of  effecting  the  first  ascent  will  be 
to  haul  the  ark  up  into  the  air,  by  the  power  of  a  stationary 
steam-engine.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  aerial  navigator 
will  be  to  get  as  much  of  his  work  as  possible  done  at  home  on 
earth,  so  as  to  relieve  his  floating-vessel  of  power-burden  to  llie 
utmost  extent.  This  matter  forms  a  part  of  the  subject  of  a 
future  chapter:  the  end  here  sought  comes,  however,  so  &r 
under  the  same  head  as  to  involve  a  reference  to  this  principle. 
If  the  craft  can  be  lifted  a  few  thousand  feet  at  the  commencement 
of  its  voyage,  without  taxing  its  own  resources,  by  work  done 
upon  the  earth,  it  will  be  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  aeronaut. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  comprehend  at  first  sight  how  a, 
stationary  engine  on  dry  land  can  be  made  to  haul  anything  up 
into  the  air  to  any  required  height  above  it.  Nothing,  however, 
is  simpler.  The  regular  air-port  will  be  provided  with  tug- 
balloons,  for  service  exactly  analogous  to  that  fulfilled  by  the 
steam  tug-boats  in  our  rivers  and  harbours.  These  balloons — 
real  balloons,  made  spherical,  that  their  lifting  power  may  be  at 
maximum — will  be  kept  in  readiness  to  lift  the  starting  air-craft 
to  the  altitude  required  for  the  voyage.  When  the  services  of 
the  gas-tug  are  to  be  used,  the  outward-bound  air-craft  will  first 
be  properly  balanced.  The  tug  will  then  be  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  gas-vessel,  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  craft,  by  a  single  link,  furnished  with  a  trigger, 
which  can  be  pulled  by  a  cord  running  down  to  the  man -vessel 
below.  Or,  for  greater  security,  the  balloon-tug  will  have  a  car 
slung  to  it,  which  will  carry  a  man,  who  will  have  the  command 
of  the  tow-links,  and  with  whom  the  captain  of  the  air-craft  will 
communicate  by  the  magnetic  telegraph.  To  the  balloon  will 
also  be  fixed  one  end  of  a  strong  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
fast  on  the  ground.  The  use  of  this  line  is  for  the  stationary 
engine  to  haul  the  balloon  home  when  it  is  cast  off  by  the  sailing- 
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craft.  It  will  be  prudent  to  attach  the  balloon  to  the  gas-vessel 
by  a  second  strong  elastic  cord  of  considerable  length,  having  also 
its  lower  end  hooked  to  a  trigger-link  tied  to  the  top  of  the  gas- 
vessel.  The  purpose  of  this  safety-rope  will  be  to  catch  and 
sustain  the  craft,  if,  when  the  balloon  is  cast  off  from  the  first 
attachment,  the  craft  should  begin  to  fall,  from  some  change  or 
error  in  its  balance  of  buoyancy.  If  all  is  found  right,  the  second 
tow-line  may  be  cast  off  by  pulling  the  trigger  :  if,  however,  the 
barometer  in  the  air-craft  rises  as  soon  as  the  first  line  is  freed, 
the  balloon  must  be  warped  down  again  to  the  craft,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  gas  to  give  the  required  buoyancy  to  the  latter 
must  be  pumped  from  the  former  into  the  travelling  gas-vessel. 
When,  on  further  trial,  the  balance  is  found  correct,  the  tug  will 
be  finally  cast  off,  and  will  be  hauled  down  to  earth  again  by  the 
engine.  The  tug  will  then  be  ready  to  tow  up  another  air- 
craft :  or,  if  it  is  not  required  for  this  service,  its  gas  will  be 
returned  to  the  metal  gas-holders  of  the  establishment. 

Since  the  balloon,  in  rising  to  any  altitude,  must  exert  the 
same  amount  of  force  that  is  required  to  pull  it  down  through  the 
same  distance,  and  since  it  gives  out  in  a  second  ascent  the  same 
power  which  is  put  into  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  engine  in  dragging 
it  down,  the  engine  below  may  be  said  to  do  the  work  of  lifting 
the  balloon's  burden  into  the  air.  The  air-craft  and  balloon-tug 
ascending  together  are  represented  in  ^g.  139.  Fig.  139. 

These  captive  gas- vessels  will  also  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  carrying  up  mooring-lines  to 
vessels  coming  to  harbour,  and  mail-bags  and 
passengers  to  those  that  merely  touch  in  pas- 
sing, and,  when  the  art  of  navigation  of  kites 
and  parachutes  is  perfected,  in  giving  a  fair 
start  to  the  flying  machine  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey.  If  a  buoyant  balloon 
be  kept  moored  at  any  height  in  the  air  with  any  weight  less 
than  that  which  will  balance  half  the  free  lifting-power  of  the 
gas,  it  may  be  hauled  directly  upwards  by  the  fixed  engine  below, 
by  means  of  a  long  cord,  and  a  pulley-wheel  suspended  to  the 
balloon,  without  pulling  the  balloon  do-'**  ^or  numerous 
reasons,  however,  the  former  modr  Se  pre- 
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ferable  for  the  purposes  of  assisting  the  navigation.  But  in 
engineering  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  a  captive  balloon 
and  pulley  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  lifting  weights,  sach  as 
a  succession  of  stones,  to  a  great  height.  I  shall,  however,  take 
occasion  in  a  future  page  to  return  to  the  uses  of  buoyant  gas  as 
a  mechanical  power. 

The  next  case  in  which  it  may  be  requisite  suddenly  to 
change  the  altitude  of  the  craft  is  when  an  obstacle  suddenly 
presents  itself  in  the  line  of  flight.  When,  for  instance,  a 
moimtain«peak — if  not  silvered  with  snow  for  the  special  behoof 
of  the  air-sailor  in  the  darkness  of  night — ^lies  in  the  way  of  the 
craft,  and  is  not  seen  soon  enough  to  be  avoided  by  steering ;  or 
when  there  is  danger  of  fouling  another  vessel,  some  instantaneous 
alteration  of  the  course  must  be  made.  If  a  mountain  be  the 
cause  of  danger,  a  rapid  ascent  is  necessary.  There  is  no  means  of 
securing  this  but  that  of  a  sudden  discharge  of  weight.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  kite-plane  will  also  render  invaluable  service :  it 
will  be  thrown  either  into  the  vertical  position,  so  as  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  craft  as  much  as  possible,  or  into  such  an 
angle  with  the  vertical  as  will  resolve  the  motion  as  much  as 
possible  in  an  upward  direction,  leaving  the  least  amount  of 
lor  ward  velocity.  The  driving-engine,  too,  may  be  reversed,  and 
the  vertical  propellers  may  be  worked.  But  more  than  this  is 
necessary.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  capital  emergency,  ballast 
must  be  thrown  out,  always,  of  course,  from  the  central  hatchway] 
However,  the  weight  must  on  no  account  be  altogether  abandoned 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  burden  of  the  system  be  reduced,  so  as  to  leave  the 
gas  with  an  excess  of  lifting-power — and  this  will  always  be  the 
case  on  the  slightest  diminution  of  the  weight,  if  the  craft  were 
exactly  balanced  before,  as  we  always  suppose  to  be  the  case — 
the  whole  must  continue  to  rise  until  the  envelope  becomes  com- 
pletely filled;  and,  being  unable  to  retain  the  expanding  gas, 
continues  to  discharge  it  until  the  lilling  power  is  lost.  But 
since,  on  a  sudden  outthrow  of  ballast,  the  craft  will  rush  up- 
wards, with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  weight  rejected,  if 
this  be  considerable,  the  momentum  of  the  body  will  carry  it  up 
beyond  the  limit  at  which  the  buoyancy  recovers  its  balance  by 
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escape  of  gas.  In  such  case,  the  vessel  will  continue  to  rise  till 
the  momentum  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  then, 
too  much  gas  having  escaped,  it  will  fall  quite  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  unless  a  further  quantity  of  ballast  be  discharged. 
When,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  let  a  weight  fall  from  the  boat  for 
the  purpose  of  a  sudden  rise,  it  must  always  be  tied  to  a  strong 
line,  which  must  be  allowed  to  run  out  as  the  weight  descends 
and  the  craft  rises.  For  this  purpose  sand-bags  of  various  sizes, 
all  tied  to  long  reeled  cords  of  appropriate  strength,  must  be  ar- 
ranged round  the  gangway,  so  that,  on  the  word  being  given, 
any  number  of  them  may  be  started  by  simply  touching  a  spring 
detent.  Each  of  the  ropes  must  terminate  in  a  length  of  vulcan- 
ised caoutchouc  cord,  so  that,  when  it  is  all  run  out,  the  velocity 
of  the  falling  weight  may  not  snap  it  by  the  sudden  jerk.  Each 
of  them,  too,  must  run  through  a  ring,  suspended  to  the  boat  by 
an  elastic  cord,  and  furnished  with  a  spring  catch,  which,  on  being 
released,  shall  grasp  the  cord,  and  arrest  the  motion  of  the  weight. 
By  this  means  the  ascent  of  the  craft  may  be  stopped  at  any 
required  height;  for,  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  again  thrown 
upon  the  craft,  the  upward  traction  will  be  neutralised  as  before. 
When  the  craft  has  risen  above  the  danger,  the  weight  may  be 
hauled  up  again  ;  or,  if  it  should  be  requisite,  may  be  cut  away. 
If  the  latter  course  should  prove  necessary,  it  »will  be  done 
deliberately,  and  not,  as  without  the  running  hues  would  have 
been  inevitable,  on  a  sudden  impulse.  If  the  ballast  is  hauled 
up  to  the  vessel  again,  the  balance  of  buoyancy  will,  of  course, 
be  the  same  as  before,  provided  that,  during  the  ascent,  no  gas 
has  escaped  from  the  vessel ;  if  this  has  occurred,  an  equivalent 
of  the  ballast  must  be  thrown  away  altogether.  However,  if  the 
weight  be  drawn  up  again  by  simply  winding  up  the  cord,  the 
whole  craft  may  descend  to  about  the  same  height  as  that  at 
which  it  was  moving,  before  the  cord  began  to  run  out.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  required,  or  may  not  be  undesirable,  for  the 
obstacle  may  have  been  passed  in  the  interim,  or  the  alarm  may 

have  been  a  false  one.     Generally,  if  the  weight  reaches  land 

unless  by  ill  luck  the  ballast-line  should  become  entangled  and 
caught  by  some  fixed  object  below, — it  will  rest  upoi? ' 
the  mountain-top,  for  instance,  and,  as  the  era* 
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trail  upon  it,  like  the  guide-rope  which  is  sometimes  used  by 
ballooners.  In  this  case  the  whole  system  will  have  been  actoally 
Med  to  a  height  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  summit  of  the  obstacle 
above  the  point  at  which  the  weight  first  touched  it.  And  now, 
when  the  ballast-line  is  wound  up  again,  the  craft  will  not  descend 
so  low  as  it  was  before,  but  to  a  point  higher  than  its  former  posi- 
tion by  just  this  amount  If,  however,  the  weight  does  not  reach 
the  ground  at  all,  the  crafl  will  descend  as  the  ballast  is  pulled 
up,  till  the  two  bodies  meet  again,  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  height  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  was  that  at  which  th^ 
separated.^  But  there  will  always  be  this  advantage  gained, 
that  a  rapid  ascent  was  obtained,  and  that  the  return  downwards 
may  be  as  tdow  and  cautious  as  may  be  desired.     It  may  be 

*  When  tho  balliiHt  iH  loosod  and  the  cord  runs  out,  the  former  feillsand 
the  rest  of  tho  sysU'm  rises.  Tho  iNillnst  is  drawn  downwards  by  an  ae- 
celorating  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  and  tho  gas-vessel  is  urged  npwudf 
by  a  force  of  cxiictly  the  samo  kind  and  amount.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  motion  tlio  ballast  moves  much  more  rapidly  than  the  craft,  becstue 
its  masH,  and  therefore  its  inertia,  is  so  much  less.  The  amount  of  motion 
in  tlio  two  in  tho  siime,  but  their  velocities  are  inversely  proportional  to 
tlieir  maHi^os.  Besides  this,  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  tho  great  snr&ee 
of  tho  craft  will  diminisli  its  velocity  considerably,  will  perhaps  reduce  it 
to  a  uniform  8})ee<l,  while  tho  downward  motion  of  the  smaller  body,  which 
meets  witli  little  or  no  resistance  from  the  air,  is  continually  accelerating. 
The  consequences  of  those  actions  will  bo,  that  tho  craft  will  ascend  to  a  height 
less  by  the  amount  due  to  the  resistance  whidi  it  meets  from  the  air,  than 
that  which  bears  to  the  height  through  which  the  weight  has  fallen  tho  pro- 
portion of  the  mass  of  tho  weight  to  tho  mass  of  tho  craft.  When  the  cord 
is  wound  up  again  tho  same  conditions  will  obtain,  the  forces  now  acting 
in  tho  opposite  directions.  The  weight  will  ascend  faster  than  tho  craft 
descends  by  tho  samo  ratio  as  that  by  which  it  fell  faster,  Imt  there  may 
be  this  difference,  that  tho  weight  being  hauknl  up  very  much  more  slowly 
than  tho  cord  ran  out,  the  resistance  of  tho  air  to  tho  craft  in  its  descent 
may  not  be  an  important  quantity,  so  that  the  space  through  which  the 
craft  is  pulled  down  may  bear  to  that  through  which  tho  ballast  is  raised 
a  proportion  not  difft^ring  sensibly  from  tho  inverse  ratio  of  their  masses. 
Tho  result  of  this  will  be  that  tho  craft  will  return  at  last  to  a  position 
somewhat  lower  than  that  from  which  it  started.  If  it  wee  not  for  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  would  ])e  at  exactly 
the  samo  height  after  the  recovery  of  tho  ballast  as  it  was  before  it  was 
let  go. 
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necessary,  however,  to  continue  the  course  at  the  new  height,  as 
for  instance,  if  it  be  required  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  country^ 
and  the  rise  has  been  made  not  to  skip  over  a  ridge,  but  to  gain 
the  level  of  a  table-land.  In  this  case,  if  the  weight  be  simply 
drawn  up,  the  craft  will  be  brought  down  too  low ;  the  descent 
therefore  of  the  former  must  be  opposed  by  a  proper  use  of  its 
propelling  power,  either  by  direct  downward  waftage,  or  by  the 
restoring  action  of  the  kite-plane.  The  virtual  effect  of  this  wiU 
be,  that  the  propelling  power  is  substituting  the  slow  deliberate 
exertion  of  winding  up  the  weight  for  the  sudden  putting  forth 
of  a  great  force,  which  it  may  have  been  quite  imable  to  accom- 
plish on  the  instant. 

There  is  a  third  case  of  the  necessity  for  sudden  alteration  of 
altitude,  namely,  that  which  may  require  a  rapid  descent  of  the 
craft.  This,  however,  can  occur  but  very  rarely,  since  all  the 
obstacles  which  the  aerial  navigator  will  have  to  avoid  arise 
from  below  him,  and  are  to  be  escaped  by  rushing  upwards. 
The  only  instance  in  which  this  will  not  be  the  case,  will  be 
when  two  vessels  meet  suddenly,  and  are  in  danger  of  collision. 
The  first  resort  in  such  emergency  will  of  course  be  to  lateral 
^  steering  by  the  rudder,  and  to  the  kite-plane.  One  or  other  of 
the  vessels,  according  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  aerial 
navies,  will  strike  upwards,  if  necessary,  by  the  mode  just 
described.  And  this  will  ensure  the  safety  of  both ;  the  one 
which  retains  its  altitude  will  only  have  to  avoid  the  falling 
ballast-line  of  the  other  by  steering  in  a  horizontal  plane.  ^ 
Almost  the  only  case  in  which  a  precipitous  descent  can  be 
necessary  is  when  by  accident  a  loss  of  weight  has  occurred,  and 
the  craft  has  in  consequence  ascended,  or  is  ascending  into  a 
higher  region  of  the  atmosphere.  But  this  mishap  always  carries 
with  it  its  own  remedy  ;  the  craft  can  only  endeavour  to  ascend 
until  the  envelope  is  full,  when  it  arrives  at  this  condition  the 
safety-valve  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  continues  to  dis- 
charge the  superfluity  of  the  agent  of  buoyancy.     The  propelling 

*  One  of  the  groat  advantages  which  the  air-craft  has  over  the  sea-vessel 
is  that  since  it  is  free  to  move  in  three  directions,  while  the  latter  has  only 
the  command  of  two,  the  clanger  of  fouling  is  immensely  less  in  the  aix. 
reason  of  the  escape  which  is  offered  in  every  directioo. 

E  E 
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power  of  the  craft  will,  of  course,  be  made  ▼igoronsly  to  imA 
the  upward  traction  of  the  gas,  and  so  will  help  to  relieve  ike 
envelope  of  the  strain  upon  its  texture.  But  in  such  case  it  mvf 
be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  envelope  from  bursting,  to  dischazge 
more  gas  than  can  escape  from  the  tension  valve.  Again,  it  may 
happen  that  the  propelling  mechanism  may  become  deranged  by 
the  fracture  of  some  essential  part  of  its  apparatus,  when  the 
craft  is  at  a  great  height  in  the  air,  the  envelope  being  only 
partially  full,  and  the  balance  of  buoyancy  perfect.  In  this  caae 
there  will  be  no  other  means  of  descending  to  the  earth,  for  ike 
necessary  repairs,  but  that  of  discharging  gas. 

For  such  purpose,  then,  some  contrivance  must  be  provided. 
The  same  appliance  will,  of  course,  also  meet  all  the  cases  in 
which,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  buoyancy,  it  maybe 
necessary  to  expel  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  from  the  envelope. 
I  have  before  said  that  I  do  not  consider  a  top  valve  admittible 
in  a  vessel  designed  for  aerial  navigation,  such  an  instmmoit 
boing  a  source  of  ever-present  danger,  not  only  to  the  equilibrimn 
of  the  craft,  but  to  the  lives  of  all  its  occupants.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deaths  of  MM.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  Romain,*  in 
France,  and  that  of  Mr.  Harris,'  in  England,  were  caused  by  the 
sudden  emptying  of  their  balloons,  through  the  top  valves  being 
accidentally  opened ;  the  gas  escaping,  and  the  whole  machine 
being  precipitated  to  the  earth.  The  wonder  is  that  such  cata- 
strophes have  not  occurred  oftener.  The  chances  of  error  with 
the  valve  line  would  be  even  vastly  greater  in  vessels  containing 
many  passengers,  and  having  a  variety  of  rigging,  than  they  are 
in  the  ^  terrific '  toys  of  the  taverns.  The  *  window  to  be  finished 
in  a  cubit  above '  in  the  air-ark,  is  not  an  opening  at  top,  but 
the  safety-valve  a  cubit  in  diameter,  in  the  vessel  *  above,'  in  the 
*  third  story,'  at  the  bottom  of  it,  of  course. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  the  gas  any  channel  of  escape  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  envelope,  where  it  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances fly  off  spontaneously,  I  would  provide  for  its  discharge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where  it  never  can  get  out,  except 
by  the  deliberate  compulsion  of  the  master  of  the  gas-vessel. 

*  Turgan,  *Le8  Ballons,'  p.  121.  '  Mason,  '  Aeron/  p.  262. 
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For  this  purpose  then  the  envelope  should  be  provided  with  a 
long  wide  neck  of  gas-tight  membrane,  which  should  descend 
from  the  bottom  of  the  envelope,  through  an  opening  in  the 
outer  shell  of  the  gas-vessel.  This  tube  must  be  incom- 
pressible laterally,  but  contractile  and  extensible  in  length,  being 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  heating  tube  before 
described.*  It  must  be  fitted,  where  it  join^  the  envelope,  with 
a  valve,  which  can  be  opened  only  at  the  will  of  the  air-sailor, 
and  its  lower  end  must  be  brought  down  to  the  boat,  where  it 
must  admit  of  being  fitted,  when  occasion  requires,  to  the  inhal- 
ing aperture  of  a  bellows,  light  pump,  or  blowing  fan-barrel, 
which  may  be  driven  either  by  hand,  or  by  the  artificial  power  of 
the  craft.  If  there  be  a  steam  boiler  in  the  boat,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  tie  the  end  of  the  neck  to  a  wide  tube,  into 
which  a  steam-pipe  enters  laterally,  terminating  within  it  in  a 
small  jet  nozzle,  directed  towards  the  open  end  of  the  pipe.  As 
soon  as  the  steam  is  turned  through  the  jet,  the  gas  would  be 
drawn  out  of  the  envelope  by  the  powerful  exhausting  action  of 
the  steam- jet.  The  same  end  would  of  course  be  attained  by 
the  suction  of  the  pumping  mechanism.  The  upward  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  free  under-surface  of  the  envelope  would  in 
each  case  force  the  gas  down  the  tube,  within  which  the  pressure 
is  taken  off.  Such  an  arrangement  would  effectually  relieve  the 
gas-vessel  of  any  quantity  of  gas  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
discharge.  And  thus  in  case  of  emergency  the  air-craft,  other- 
wise helpless,  would  be  enabled  to  descend  in  safety. 

If,  as  may  be  the  case,  perhaps,  the  craft  be  provided  with 
an  engine  to  be  worked  by  hydrogen  gas,^  the  descent  of  the 
vessel  may  be  much  aided,  if  there  be  any  .vertical  propellers,  or 
if  the  regular  wafts  are  in  order  and  can  be  adjusted  to  an 
upward  movement,  by  consuming  the  discharged  gas  or  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  engine. 

The  possibility  of  using  ammonia  as  a  partial  agent  of  buoy- 
ancy has  already  been  adverted  to  ;  ^  if  this  device  were  adopted, 
the  lifting  power  of  the  float  could  be  rapidly  diminished  by 

»  See  p.  403.  «  See  Chapter  XTV. 

«  See  p.  276. 
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cauaiDg  the  abeorption  of  the  gas  hj  one  of  the  wibstoneeB  which 
can  effect  this  proceflB. 

Finally,  if  the  expansion  of  hot  air  be  resorted  to  as  a  par- 
manent  coadjutor  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  buaineflB  of  floatage,  the 
descent  will  be  at  once  induced  by  withdrawing  the  aource  of 
heat  from  the  air-vesseL  The  result,  too,  may  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  pumping  the  hot  air  out  of  the  yeeael-  through  a 
tube,  which  must  ascend  within  it  nearly  to  its  top.  This  may 
be  effected  by  the  same  method  as  was  just  now  suggested  bt 
the  withdrawal  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  gas-vesseL  The  pkoe 
of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  being  supplied  by  cold  air  from  with- 
out would  quickly  reduce  the  lifting  power  of  the  float.  Bj 
proper  management  the  lower  part  of  the  gas-vessel,  below  and 
without  the  hydrogen  envelope,  may  be  used  as  a  hot  air  float 
without  the  slightest  danger.^  If  it  fills  this  function  perma- 
nently, it  will  only  be  necesaaiy  to  increase  the  heat  when  it  ii 
necessary  to  augment  the  floating  power.  The  gas-envelope,  in 
this  case,  will  of  course  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  hot 
air  by  an  appropriate  membrane,  of  texture  not  liable  to  injury 
from  this  cause. 

'  See  p.  408. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

CONDITION     11. THE    CRAFT    MUST    HAVE   MEANS   OF    TAKING    PUR- 
CHASE  OF   THE   AIR   FOR   PROPULSION  AND   DIRECTION. 

Our  vessels  are  now  complete  in  their  construction  and  in  their 
fittings,  with  the  exception  of  their  means  of  locomotion.  We 
have  yet  to  put  in  their  engines ;  they  will  then  be  ready  to  go 
to  air.  In  a  chapter  in  the  former  part  of  my  book,  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  propellers  which  have  been  applied  to  balloons 
and  eggoons,  the  different  forms  of  which  these  organs  admit 
were  discussed.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  instruments  for 
reacting  upon  the  air  are  suited  for  employment  in  such  air-craft 
as  those  which  have  been  here  devised.  These  limbs  as  it  were 
of  our  organism  are  twofold  in  nature  and  in  mode  of  operation, 
and  are  to  be  treated  separately  as  wings  and  rudder.  The 
former  are  the  most  important,  and  ofEer  a  very  wide  field  of 
variety;  the  second  is  a  far  simpler  matter,  involving  but  a 
single  principle,  which  scarcely  admits  of  more  than  one  form 
of  application.  The  agents  of  propulsion,  without  which  the 
instrument  of  direction  is  useless,  have  the  first  claim  upon  our 
notice. 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  discussed  the  principles  which 
must  regulate  the  position  at  which  the  propellers  must  be  arti- 
culated to  the  system,  the  points  at  which  the  force  must  be 
applied  from  the  craft  to  the  air.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
only  to  treat  of  the  construction  of  the  propeller  as  a  separate 
member  of  the  organism. 

Two   reasons  have   been  urged  by  wise  folk  •' 
possibility  of  propelling  gas-vessels  thron^^ 
of  these  is,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  if 
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hope  to  OYercome  it  by  any  exertion  of  force^  applied  to  wings 
or  to  other  propellers.  The  second  is,  that  no  *  point  d'appm'  is 
to  be  obtained  in  the  atmosphere  for  the  pnrchaiie  of  onr  instra- 
ment  of  motion  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  not  enongh  remst- 
ance  offered  by  the  air  to  bodies  moving  through  it  These  two 
objections  mutually  refute  each  other,  and  every  bird  and  insect 
that  flies  answers  them  both,  severally  and  together.  The 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  front  of  our  vessel  is,  of  course,  ibe 
impediment  to  its  forward  motion,  and,  so  far,  may  seem  to  con- 
tend against  us.  But  this  same  resistance  is  the  very  force  upoo 
which  we  must  rely  for  the  effectual  working  of  our  propeUing 
power.  We  know  that  we  can  evade,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
first  unfavourable  action,  by  properly  shaping  our  vessels:  we 
know  too  that,  if  we  take  it  as  we  find  it,  when  meeting  large  plane 
surfaces,  it  is  very  great.  We  know,  to  wit,  that  with  plane  sur- 
faces moving  parallel  to  themselves,  the  resistance  they  will  meet 
varies  directly  as  their  area,  and  as  the  square  of  their  velocity. 
By  taking  to  ourselves  wings,  then,  of  sufficient  size,  and  striking 
them  with  sufficient  velocity  in  a  proper  direction,  we  can  get 
any  amount  of  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  can  provide  any 
given  power,  we  may  make  the  whole,  or  any  required  portion 
of  it,  available  for  useful  work,  by  causing  it  to  drive  propellers 
of  sufficient  size,  with  such  velocity  as  the  force  can  most  con- 
veniently produce.  I  have  already  shown  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn  bow  far  we  can  diminish  the  opposing  resistance  to  the 
vessel.  I  have  now  to  set  down  what  hints  occur  to  me  as  to 
the  best  means  of  exalting  the  favouring  resistance  to  the  wafts. 
It  is  obviously  to  the  difference  between  these  two  dynamical 
conditions  that  the  motion  we  shall  obtain  will  be  due.  It  would 
of  course  be  very  convenient  if  we  could  work  our  propellers  in 
mercury,  while  our  gas-vessel  was  moving  through  a  vacuum. 
This,  however,  not  being  possible,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  air,  the  resistance  of  which  is  the  flyer's  best  friend,  on 
which  he  must  rely  for  his  swiftness. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  considering  whether  a  gain  may  not  be 
effected  by  making  the  suspending  lines,  by  which  the  boat  is 
slung  to  the  gas-vessel,  of  enormous  length,  so  that,  while  the 
latter  is  moving  through  a  highly  rarefied  fluid,  the  former  might 
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be  working  its  propellers  in  the  denser  atmosphere  below ;  so 
getting  more  resistance  where  it  is  required,  and  less  where 
it  is  objectionable.  But  since  the  conceit  occurs  to  me,  I  men- 
tion it  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are  amusable* 
There  would  be  this  small  gain  if  the  burden  be  coimter- 
poised  by  a  float  linked  to  it  at  a  great  distance  above :  if  the 
density  of  the  air  at  the  height  at  which  the  gas-vessel  floats  be 

-  of  that  at  which  it  would  naturally  be  slung,  the  actual  resist- 
ance with  which  it  will  meet  will  be  ~Tof  that  which  it  would 

713 

encounter  below.*     Thus,  if  the  suspending  lines  were  3^  miles 

'  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies  moving  through  it  is  proportional  to 
its  density,  which  diminishes  in  geometrical  progression  for  heights  above 
the  earth  that  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  The  density  of  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  envelope  diminishes,  and  consequently  their  bulk 
increases,  according  to  exactly  the  same  law.  Therefore  a  burden  that  is 
counterpoised  by  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  will  require  for  its  sustainment  n  times  that  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  the  gas  at  a  height  where  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  one  nth  of  what  it  is 
at  the  surface.  But  the  contents  of  similar  solids  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  homologous  radii,  while  their  sectional  areas,  on  which  will 
depend  the  amount  of  the  resistance  which  they  will  meet  irom  the  air,  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  same  quantities.  If,  then,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  the  appropriate  gas-vessel  at  any  given  velocity  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  be  represented  by  p  pounds  per  square  foot  of  mid- vessel  section, 
and  if  the  area  of  that  section  be/  square  feet,  j?y  will  represent  the  whole 
resistance.    Again,  the  resistance  per  square  foot  of  mid-section  at  the  new 

altitude  will  be  by  hypothesis  ^ ;  and  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 

mid-section  of  the  large  vessel  will  be  ffi  /.  For,  let  r  be  the  radius  in  feet 

of  the  great  circle  of  the  first  gas- vessel,  of  which  the  area  is  /,  and  let  / 
be  the  homologous  radiiis  of  the  second  gas-vessel,  and  «,  i/  the  volumes  of 

the  two  vessels  respectively.    Then /=  ir  r^  /.  r  «  (-p,    I^t  now  the  forms 

of  vessels  be  such  that  their  volumes  =  a  x  cube  of  radius  of  great  circle. 
Then  v=a  r^=.a  fL^p  ;  and  /.  v'  =  n  v^a  r^*^n  a  (€\l  .•.r»«»J/'A  J 

/,  the  area  of  the  great  circle  of  which  /  is  radius =ir  /*«ir  «  _Z=fi  *f. 
The  whole  resistance,  then,  of  the  air  to  the  larger  gas-vessel  at  the  groater 
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long,  the  gas-vessel  would  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  one-lialf 
the  densit}'  of  that  in  which  the  boat  is  plying  its  propellers: 
The  resistance,  then,  of  the  air  at  this  height  being  half  of  what 
it  would  be  below,  the  actual  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 

1 

vessel  would  be    i^'7937,  eight-tenths  nearlj  of  what  it  would 

meet  if  it  were  slunsr  immediately  above  the  boat.  Thus  much, 
then.  Riight  the  propellinpr  force,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the 
burden,  be  diminished — bv  as  much,  namclv,  as  is  equivalent  to 
two-tcntlL<«  of  the  weight  of  the  propelling  mechanism.  Whether 
or  not  this  nd vantage  would  be  countervailed  bj  the  additional 
weight  of  3i  niilos  of  rope  for  each  of  the  sling-lines  of  the  craft, 
I  must  leave  to  the  ima:;ination  of  the  reader  to  determine. 

The  notion  of  taking  purchase  for  propulsion  on  land  or  sea, 
which  is  akin  to  this,  and  on  which  I  have  already  touched,'  is 
at  fii-st  sight  more  promisiDg.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  were 
level,  and  that  of  the  Fca  smooth,  and  if  the  air  were  always 
calm,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  an  exceeding  celerity  might  be 
obtained  bv  this  device.  But  unf«.inunatelv  none  of  these  con- 
ditions  prevail,  so,  though  the  plan  might  be  usefully  adopted 
<>ccasionallv,  it  iwwt  could  l«ecome  a  svsiematic  mode  of  loco- 
moti'^Ti. 

Wl.at  we  l:ave  to  study,  then,  is  the  means  of  taking  hold 
r.rcn  t}ie  air  to  Its:  advantage  l-y  our  instruments  of  waftage — 
V I  making  tiic  mrst  ot  its  resisianoe.  What,  then,  is  the  best 
me:::oJ  of  j  roruI^ion  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  net  ve:  been  solved  with  respect 
to  water,  notwithstanding  that  the  hunian  race  has  been  practising 
ani  en'.:eavoiiring  i!:erei;pon  :br  Sv'-nie  ihcusacds  of  years  in  this 
pre  sen:  ffiC'n.  ar.d  what  is  more  si  j::  in  cant,  for  a  score  or  two  of 
vears  in  this  current  centurv.  It  :s  r.ot  likelv.  then,  t}.at  I  am 
iroir^  to  rre?er.t  a  r<:r:eot  soii:ti:r.  of  the  Trcl<!e:r.  :r.  its  aerial 
arriioatior..  I  wish  merv^!v  to  r.ote  c:wn  a  :ew  :.:r.:s  :or  exr-eri- 
ents — for  experiments  not  *  sc'.iuir}*  rui  ■  ir.  o:::>-:rT,*  art  what 
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are  required  for  the  improvement  of  our  practice  in  this  as  in 
many  other  arts. 

Now  in  the  propulsion  of  a  floating  body  by  purchase  upon 
the  fluid  or  liquid  in  or  on  which  it  floats,  the  virtual  result  is 
the  continual  exchange  of  place  between  the  solid  immersed 
body  and  the  mass  of  liquid  of  the  same  bulk  immediately  in 
front  of  it;  and  the  object  sought  is  to  effect  this  change  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  actually  the  same  water 
that  was  just  before  in  front  of  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  that  now 
lies  behind  its  stem.  All  sorts  of  currents  and  eddies  have  been 
set  up  in  the  agitated  liquid,  and  from  some  part  or  other  of  the 
troubled  mass  some  water  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been 
replaced  in  turn  by  the. water  from  the  bows,  has  found  its  way 
to  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  ship.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if,  at  every  successive  instant,  the  water  from  before  the 
-vessel  could  be  transferred  directly  to  the  position  behind  its 
stem,  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel  would  be  perfect.  Propul- 
sion thus  considered  resolves  itself  into  a  process  of  cootinuoiui 
pumping.  The  best  pumping  apparatus  must  therehre  be  ihe 
best  propeller.  Accordingly^  from  time  to  time  rarioas  methods 
of  propelling  boats  on  the  water  bare  been  proposed,  wki4^  harm 
been  founded  directly  upon  a  recognition  of  this  imimpU^ 
These,  howerer,  hare  not  come  into  general  nse.  That  ^ 
ordinary  modes  of  propohoon  admit  of  being  viewed  in  ti»e  mem 
light  is  not  at  once  quite  obviotu.  But  the  remtU  m  Urn  mme 
in  every  case  of  locomotion  tkrovi^  water  or  ahr,  ihe  tnmxtsreoee 
of  the  liquid  or  floid  from  stem  to  Mem  }mng  eH^neted  mdiredi}jf 
if  not  diiecdy,  by  ihe  uMArmaetstK  of  waAiSjg<eu  The  fnaddlbe- 
wheels  of  an  ordijaary  Mestmer  are^  m  t^et,  nt^m^  bnrt  et^mifoA-' 
Tances  for  pmrapmg  ^im  wstier  frmn  ^he  ressets>  B>qw  ibo  U»  xiemf 
and  I  mast  saj  the  &9mmtm.  ^^tM^whetd  k&qiqs  .«6em  ibo  me  »» 
clumsy  and  Ijour^jtsinomt  »o.  ap^^hu^t^  as  emM  wM  be  (Sevheii  tor 
this  puTpriM;.^   AxL'd  ^hut  the  marem  ps39pdlkr  as  at  ^^p&6e^a^^^im^ 

^  S^^  -  3^.^:'-...  Ku^:  v'J.  zzjdl.  yy.  ^a«,  ^«' j  vdL  ^m.  f..  V^  ■;  asoi  Hot. 

p.  ;.-^ 
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in  the  best  of  its  numerous  forms,  is  a  most  imperfect  inBtramenty 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  compare  the  relatiTe  sizes  of  a 

skill  is  yet  to  be  developed.  The  diving-bell  is  to  the  fhtare  deep-iea 
boat  what  the  balloon  is  to  the  air-crafb.  The  few  submarine  boats  which 
have  yet  been  used  (for  such  have  been  shown  in  successful  action  by  mon 
persons  than  one)  represent  the  experimental  eggoons  which  have  crawled 
along  in  the  air  on  one  or  two  occasions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rapid  motion  is  much  more  easy  to  be  attained  within  the  waters  than  upoo 
their  surfaice.  There  is  not  in  all  nature  an  animal  that  moves  with 
rapidity  at  the  top  of  the  water,  with  a  part  of  his  Ixxly  immersed.  The 
water-beetles  that  dart  about  on  the  surfaces  of  ponds,  rather  run  upon 
them  than  swim  partially  immersed  in  them.  The  so-called  swimming  of 
the  ducks  and  swans  and  other  surface  water-fowl  is  scarcely  locomotion  at 
all,  it  is  a  mere  aquatic  creeping.  But  how  different  are  the  underwater 
movements  of  the  diving  birds,  the  truly  prototypical  water  forms  of  the 
feathered  circle !  The  velocity  with  which  they  dash  through  the  liquid  ie 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  they  catch  their  finny  prey  within 
it.  The  gulls  and  terns,  the  aerial  forms  in  the  watery  sub-circle,  and  the 
sea-eagles  and  ospreys,  aquatic  members  of  the  proper  air-group,  obtain  the 
speed  requisite  for  their  underwater  chase  by  falling  headlong  from  a  hei^t 
The  auks  and  grebes  simply  put  their  heads  beneath  the  surface,  strike  out 
with  their  feet,  and  with  outstretched  neck  cleave  and  thread  their  way 
through  the  liquid  like  the  swifter  of  the  fishes.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
little  grebe  or  'dab-chick'  dashing  through  the  weeds  in  some  swift  clear 
river  like  any  trout,  and  have  wondered  how  a  thing  so  slow  in  its  move- 
ments on  the  surface  could  find  now  moans  of  locomotion  in  the  denser 
liquid  which  it  had  not  when  its  body  was  partly  in  the  rarer  air,  though 
its  propelling  feet  are  in  the  same  favourable  conditions  in  either  case,  will 
be  ready  to  believe  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  rapid  movement  is  more 
easily  accomplished  within  the  waters  than  upon  them.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  fact.  One  reason  why  the  birds  can  proceed  with  greater  velocity 
under  water  is  that  they  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  so  present  a  form 
more  favourable  for  speed  than  they  do  when  floating  at  top.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  sometimes  use  their  wings  for  sub-aquatic  propulsion. 

But  there  are  other  agencies  which  oppose  the  attainment  of  a  high 
velocity  at  the  surface,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  desired  result  when 
the  body  is  entirely  immersed.  In  the  first  place,  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  are  continually  altering  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to  the  pro- 
pellers, as  well  as  that  which  the  advancing  body  meets  with.  In  the  next 
place,  curvature  of  the  forepart  of  the  ship's  bottom,  meeting  the  pressure 
of  the  resisting  water,  must  resolve  it  partially  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
so,  even  if  the  propelling  force  is  applied  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
that  is,  entirely  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  a  portioB 
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salinou's  tail  and  body  with  those  of  a  modem  Eteamsbip  and  its 


of  it  muflC  \m  expanded  in  lifting  the  bows  of  tlie  Tessel  nlightly  out  <^  the 
water.  Again,  the  fbrwaid  pressare  of  the  vessel,  in  diaplaciug  ttie  vatel, 
tends  to  rase  the  liquid  about  ita  bows,  und  to  leave  a  deprBSBion  behind 
its  stern,  thus  increesing  both  Uie  actual  Tf^siatance  fi^om  before,  and  b; 
withdrawing  the  hydrostatic  pressuie  from  the  ailei  aurface,  the  nt^tite 

None  of  thtBS  opposing  inflnencea  prevail  benratb  the  surface.  There 
there  are  no  storms,  no  iraTSB,  do  adTerse  winds,  no  teadencies  to  mia- 
directioa  of  Lhe  available  propelliDg  power.  The  sp^ed  that  we  maj  attain 
in  submarine  boats  is  hinted  to  us  by  the  velocity  of  many  fishes,  of  seals 
and  of  whales.  But  to  compete  with  them  we  must  imitate  their  foims, 
and  improve  upon  them.  Long  arrow-shaped  Bguree,  similar  fo  those  that 
will  be  required  for  nir-craft,  must  he  made  use  of.  The  beat  form  will  b« 
learned  by  eiperimenW  condncted,  lika  those  of  Colonel  Beaufoy,  with 
bodies  immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  No  doubt  his  results  will 
be  of  service  to  the  future  ait,  though  they  may  be  useless  to  the  surface- 
Bailors  of  the  present  day. 

Contrivances  will  of  course  be  necessary  in  the  Bubmarine  boat  foe 
maintaining  theborizootsl  balance,  because  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the 
veassl  will  not  be  liouted  by  the  mass  of  (be  displaced  liquid,  as  it  is  with 
bodies  Soating  at  the  surface.  The  fishes  manage  this  with  their  fins. 
The  deep-sea  boats  will  be  fDrnished  with  a  pendulum-level  and  shifting 
ballast,  or  vertical  propeller  such  as  has  been  described  for  the  air-craft 
{see  p.  362). 

Submarine  boats  intended  for  slow  motion  for  under-water  engineering, 
may  be  open  to  the  water  below  like  a  diving-bell,  and  may  derive  their 
supply  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  above  by  a  pipe  running  np  to  the  sur- 
face, and  having  ita  month  kept  floating  at  a  anffident  height  above  tbe 
water  to  prerent  the  liquid  from  getting  access  to  it.  Air  would  be  drawn 
down  the  pipe  by  a  pump  worked  within  tbe  boat.  The  foul  air  would  be 
discharged  from  time  to  time  by  an  appropriate  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
But  a  totally  dif&rent  arrangement  will  be  necpssat;  in  the  rapid  deep-sea 
craft.  The  whole  vcBsel  must  be  cloF^d  and  air-tight,  end  mast  be  dependent 
on  resources  within  itself  fur  ita  supply  of  a 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  (be  water  & 
balanced  by  the  pressure  from  within,  ttm.% 
maiotaioed  at  the  di^gree  of  rarity  wt^dfen 
voyagers.  The  qnsntity  and  pnrilyolt^ 
lated  to  the  greatest  nii^etj  by  sappljil 
in  the  vessel,  the  carbonic  a  ~ 
combustion,  being  absorbed  IQ*  jl 
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An  interesting  experiment  might  be,  and  indeed  onght  to  be 
tried,  first  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  Hot  the  real  powers 

unaffecttfHl,  or  nearly  bo,  both  in  amount  and  in  quantitj,  by  the  processes 
of  combuHtion  and  respiration, — serving  only  to  dilute  the  oxvgen  that 
operates  therein — iH  a  constant  quantity  which  will  remain  unaltered 
throughout  the  Yoyace.  This  is  a  natural  fact  which  fiiTGiirg  submarine 
navigation.  A  second  is  that  tlie  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combina* 
tion  of  oxy^f'n  with  carbon,  and  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  as  oxygen 
is  inhaled,  U(.>cupies  exactly  the  same  bulk,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  as 
doi'S  the  gas  from  wliich  it  is  produced.  Thus  by  its  evolution  no  gaseooB 
exiAHsion,  and  therefore  no  incretise  of  pressure  beyond  that  which  is  efleeted 
by  the  heat  generated  in  its  formation,  will  result  in  the  air  enclosed 
within  the  InMit.  l)y  causing  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  boat  to  circulate 
slowly,  and  in  its  iKissage  to  be  drawn  through  milk  of  lime,  the  whole  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  removed  ;  and  by  a  regulated  flow  of  oxygen  from  appro- 
priate rcson'oirH,  the  bulk  and  quality  of  the  air  will  be  kept  up  continuoasly 
and  together.  The  oxygen  may  either  be  prepared  beforehand  and  con- 
densed in  strong  metiiUic  cylinders,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  escape 
gradually  by  small  apertures,  through  which  its  flow  is  regulated  according 
to  the  re(iuirem(>nt8  of  the  voyagers,  or  nuiy  bo  generated  within  the  boat 
from  chlorate  uf  potass.  It  appears  that  a  man  consumes  46,037  cubic 
inclies,  r  266  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  daily.     Now  100  cubic  inches  of  oxjgen 

weigh  3J*2  grains,  so  that  a  man's  daily  supply  weighs  ^ — : — -  = 

1.074  i'7  pniinfl.     Now  chlorate  of  potass  — K  CI  06,  contains  30*2  parts  by 

weight  of  potafjsiiini,  ^iyii  of  chlorine,  and  6  x  8  =  48  of  oxygen.     Since  the 

wholes  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved  from  this  salt  when  heated,  122*7  parts  of 

it  will  yield  48  of  oxygen.     Therefore  a  mans  daily  ration  of  ozygen- 

1*^2"7  X  l/)744'7 
material  will  be  -~.—      '-. =  40247*4  grains, «»5f  pounds  of  chloFBta 

48 
of  potass. 

The  interior  of  the  vessel  will  bo  lighted  by  the  voltaic  arc,  to  avoid 

the  consumption  of  oxygen  which  would  be  entailed  by  any  other  flonm 

of  illumination.     One  or  two  of  these  lights  at  head  and  Btan  plaead 

immediately  behind  strong  glass  buirs-cyes,  and  furnished  with  refleelni^ 

would  slied  through  the  waters  at  night,  and  when  the  eoorse  lies  deepi 

light  sufficient  to  warn  other  vessels  of  the  danger  of  fouling,  and  to  mab 

rocks,  bottom,  and  other  solid  obstacles  visible  to  the  watchmen  within. 

The  watchman  will  of  course  be  in  a  dark  chamber  immediately  beside  the 

light,  and  furnished  with  a  thick  glass  window,  so  that  the  only  light  that 

could  reach  his  eye  would  be  that  reflected  from  objects  without  the  boat 

But  when  we  have  so  far  done  our  duty  as  to  have  conquered  air  and  aea  ai 

well  as  earth,  we  shall  probably  be  permitted  to  profit  by  the  other  maang 
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of  the  engines  of  a  ete&niBbip  are  actually  made  available  for  its 
propulaion  by  paddles  or  by  screw ;  secondly,  for  showing  withio 
what  iimita,  by  improving  the  propeller,  the  speed  might  be 
increased.  When  the  engines  of  a  steamer  are  built,  let  them  be 
£xed  on  the  harbour  shore ;  and  let  the  ship  that  is  to  receive 
them,  be  loaded  with  a  weight  equal  to  the  engines  and  to  its  full 
complement  of  cargo  and  crew,  and  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Let  a  rope  be  attached  to  the  bows  of  the 
ehip  by  one  end,  the  other  end  being  on  shore.  Let  now  the 
engines  be  made  to  work  as  a  stationary  hauling  power,  to  drag 
the  vessel  through  the  water  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  it 
to  acquire  a  uniform  velocity,  and  its  rate  of  motion  to  be  ob- 
served. When,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  the 
actaal  vnlue  of  the  engine-power  in  speed  of  the  vessel  had  been 
ascertained,  the  engines  being  put  into  the  vessel  and  the  pro- 
pellers fitted  on,  comparison  would  be  made  of  the  results 
obtained  from  them  with  the  real  capabilities  of  the  power.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  shown  that  the  best  propeller 
that  is  in  use  did  no  justice  at  all  to  the  engines  of  the  steam- 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  all  propellers 
should  be,  of  course,  to  enable  them  to  take  as  firm  a  hold  of  the 
water  as  if  they  took  purchase  against  solid 'earth.     The  hold  of 

of  vision  which  ate  Bleeping  ndthin  as,  of  which  the  only  naea  at  present 
Beam  to  be  for  charlatana  to  cheat  the  ciednlons  with,  for  eavanit  to  sneer 
at,  and  ibr^luloMFphen  to  pondar  on. 

"" '    i.rTiF-  i.__i  _^ni  i.  ^.. J  1 J....11 <ie]-_  combining  the 

0  flat  platpa  inter- 
's will  of  I'ourae  be 
■WoAsdbySPBBRpaeBing'tfrfB^^^HW^lf^Wfflnw-V.nspfi  in  the  MutV 
shelL  There  will  of  course  be  W) -oaewltj  fi^-  'fn'  i-'ir  .l-i-n-  loRfiit 
depths;  if  it  move  jnet  fai  enough  balow  tlur  ,!•;■...■.  t...  ■.  .1.:  ihc  li-.n-i^s.  iL 
wilt  obtaiB  the  Jul!  bsnefit  of  its  jniimi  ifuv^  »>■>  r"j-i>^«  oei^neionul 
ventJlatKHin 
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tlie  propeller  on  the  water  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  motion  of  the  solid  body  through  it.  Now  this  resistance 
depends  jointly  upon  the  square  of  the  Telocity  of  the  motion  of 
the  propeller  and  upon  its  area.  The  resistance  may  be  in- 
creased theoretically  by  increasing  either.  Now  it  is,  no  doabt, 
much  more  convenient  to  make  the  propellers  revolve  with  great 
speed  than  to  make  them  large.  Accordingly,  engineers  seem 
to  trust  for  resistance  rather  to  the  speed  with  which  their  paddles 
or  screws  can  be  made  to  spin,  than  to  the  areas  of  their  striking 
surfaces.  But,  in  fact,  they  fail  in  attaining  by  this  means  the 
resistance  and  speed  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Bodies  moving 
at  high  velocities  in  small  circles  are  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions from  those  of  bodies  travelling  in  right  lines.  Thus  the 
blades  of  paddles  or  of  screws,  revolving  in  circles  of  great  curva- 
ture, do  not  meet  with  the  same  increase  of  resistance  on  accelera- 
tion of  their  sj)eed  which  they  would  encounter,  if  they  were 
moving  parallel  to  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
actual  resistance  which  they  meet  with  in  the  required  direction 
is  less  than  it  would  be  if  each  point  in  their  surface  moved  in  a 
right  line.  If,  however,  the  increased  resistance  be  sought  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  surfaces,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  the  full  amount  of  purchase  should  not  be  obtained  upon 
the  water.  In  nature  we  nowhere  see  great  velocity  of  locomo- 
tion obtained  by  small  propellers,  moving  with  vast  speed  in 
small  arcs.  All  the  rapid  fishes  have  large  tail-blades,  which 
they  sweep  to  and  fro  through  large  arcs,  when  they  shoot  them- 
selves forwards  with  high  velocity.  But  my  business  is  with  the 
air,  not  with  the  water.  Here  again,  however,  all  the  swift 
flying  birds  and  insects  have  large  wings,  or  at  least  long  ones, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  the  propelling  surfaces  is  obtained,  not  by 
making  them  move  with  rapid  alternations  through  small  axcfl^ 
but  by  making  them  sweep  through  arcs  of  larger  circles.  The 
wings  of  the  swift  do  not  vibrate  faster  than  those  of  a  sparrow ; 
but  the  length  of  the  primary  feathers  being  so  much  greater  la 
the  former  bird,  their  extremities  move  through  larger  area,  and 
therefore  with  greater  velocity. 

Howbeit,  let  the  water  boats,  long  or  short,  upon  or  beneidi 
the  surface,  propel  themselves  as  may  seem  best  to  ahip-boildan 
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and  water-Bulors.  The  hope  which  I  have  to  express  is  that 
those  who  hereafter  maj  be  moved  to  the  navigatioa  of  the  air, 
will,  when  they  iiimish  their  Teasels  wilJi  wing-wafts  or  screw- 
vaaes,  make  them  of  size  sufficient  to  do  full  justice  to  tJteir 
en^nes;  and  that  they  will  obtain  for  their  propellers  the  re- 
qoired  velocity,  not  by  multiplying  their  strokes  oi  revolutions, 
but  by  increasiDg  the  length  of  their  radii.  In  offering  the 
suggestions  and  further  rejaarks  which  I  wish  to  make  as  to  the 
instruments  of  propulsion,  I  shall  consider  these  under  three  heads, 
SB  in  the  corresponding  chapter  in  my  former  part,  viz.,  as  firstly, 
altemat*  wafts;  secondly,  rotary  vanes;  thirdly,  continuous  jets. 
The  first,  or  to  and  fro  acting  wing,  is  undoubtedly  the 
simplest  form  of  mechanical  instrument  of  progTession  which 
can  be  apphed  to  the  air,  I  think  it  very  Jikely  that  it  may  be 
proved  hereaft«r  to  be  the  most  serviceable  in  practice.  It  ia 
almost  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  example  in  nature, 
certainly  the  only  one  which  hasi  been  worked  out  to  any  extent 
in  die  great  scheme  of  animation.  In  the  simplest  arrangement 
for  human  aerial  transit,  that  of  the  single  fiyer  suspended  boat- 
less  from  his  float,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the 
kind  of  propeller  best  fitt^  fer  service.  I  think  that  a  pair  of 
y/inga  fitted  to  the  framework  already  described'  about  the 
ehoulders,  and  worked  by  the  ezten^on  of  the  legs,  with  the 
occadonal  assistance  of  the  arms,  would  be  more  effective  and 
more  convenient  than  any  other  instrument.  The  amount  of 
power  which  the  human  legs  are  capable  of  supplying  has  been 
already  discnssed,*  and  does  not  belong  to  thispart  of  my  subject. 
The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  power  is  given  out  is  of  some 
importance.  Almost  Ae  whole  available  force  of  the  legs  resides 
in  the  extensor  muscles ;  thow  VbKsh  bend  the  legs  are  but  weak, 
having  but  little  natur^^MtflBBH^fa^ond  that  of  lifting 
and  moving  the  liiDi)u|^^^^^^^^^B||tf  part,  then,  of  the 
work  of  dying  most  (|j^^^^^^^^^^^^Hlta|g^  Now  this 
labour  is  twofold—  ' 
the  stroke  ; 
return  stroke  tho  n 
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SO  as  to  reduce  the  resistance  which  the  air  will  ofier  to  them 
in  this  direction  to  a  minimum.  This  movement  will  therefbie 
require  a  far  less  exertion  of  force  than  will  the  stroke  proper. 
The  two  actions  may  be  effected  in  three  ways.  Either  the  work 
of  propulsion  may  be  done  by^  the  two  legs,  each  for  one  wing, 
and  each  wing  may  be  recovered  by  one  arm — or  one  1^  may 
work  both  wings  at  once  in  one  direction,  the  other  leg  bringing 
them  both  back.  The  two  legs  might  thus,  by  alternately  taking 
the  severer  labour,  relieve  each  other ;  thirdly — and  this  would 
probably  be  the  best  mode  of  action — the  wings  might  be  brought 
down  by  the  legs  acting  either  both  together  or  alternately  on 
both  wings,  or  each  constantly  on  its  own  appendage,  the  recoveiy 
being  effected  by  springs.  In  this  case  the  whole  work  is  done 
by  the  l(»g8,  for  during  the  down-stroke  the  additional  labour  of 
stretching  the  springs  is  necessary — the  arms  are  left  at  liberty 
altogether,  and  no  muscular  force  has  to  be  exerted  during  the 
return-stroke. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  strokes  are  made  will  be  a  phy- 
siological question  for  each  flyer.  For  though  the  amount  of 
power  which  two  men  are  ciipable  of  furnishing  may  be  the 
same,  the  rate  at  which  they  can  move  their  limbs  may  differ 
widely.  The  resistance  which  the  wing  will  meet  from  the  air 
will  be  determined  jointly  by  its  velocity  of  motion,  and  by  its 
superficial  extent.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  for  most  people 
it  will  be  far  more  easy  to  give  out  the  available  power  of  their 
legs  in  long  slow  strokes,  than  in  rapid  kicks  in  quick  succes- 
sion. And  this  is  especially  the  case  where,  as  in  our  wings,  the 
mass  of  matter  to  be  set  in  motion  is  considerable.  With  a  light 
oar,  a  short  quick  stroke  is  as  easy  as  a  long  one,  but  a  heavy 
oar  requires  time  for  the  overcoming  of  its  inertia  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  the  exhaustion  of  its  momentum  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  The  velocity  of  the  wing  will  not  therefore  be  obtained 
by  swift  to  and  fro  vibrations  in  arcs  of  small  circles,  but  by 
vigorous  long  sweeps.  The  length  of  the  path  of  the  wing  and 
its  velocity  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the  length  of  its  radius 
arm,  and  by  the  distance  from  its  hinge  of  tlie  point  at  which  the 
link  connecting  it  with  the  foot  is  attached.  The  wing-arm  will 
be  articulated  by  a  strong  joint  to  the  framework  in  which  the 
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body  is  slung.  The  position  of  this  joint  will  be  near  the 
shoulders,  and  its  construction  such  as  only  to  admit  of  motion 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  body.  A  tendon  cord 
attached  to  each  wing-arm  at  a  certain  distance  fi*om  the  joint, 
and  having  a  stirrup  at  its  free  end  to  receive  the  foot,  will  com- 
municate the  motion  from  the  leg  to  the  propeller.  By  shifting 
the  point  at  which  the  tendon  is  united  to  the  radius,  the  flyer 
will  be  able  to  alter  at  will  the  extent  of  the  arc  through  which 
the  wing  is  moved  at  each  stroke.  The  wings  will  of  course  be 
made  of  bamboos,  or  of  malacca  canes,  strengthened  with  braces 
and  ties,  and  having  stretched  between  their  ribs  light  webs  of 
silk  or  linen.  The  weight  of  each  wing  must  be  counterpoised 
by  a  loaded  arm  extended  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  hinge-joint, 
so  that  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  wing  or  direction  of 
its  motion,  its  weight  may  never  be  thrown  on  the  spring  or 
muscles  which  have  to  recover  it  for  the  stroke.  It  would  be  a 
further  waste  of  paper  to  describe  possible  forms  of  wings : — ^a 
different  shape  with  a  different  adjustment  for  feathering  might 
be  suggested  for  every  hour  in  the  year.  Every  flyer  may  have 
his  own  device  for  this.  But  the  essential  points  to  be  attended 
to  are  the  size  of  the  wing,  the  length  of  its  radius,  and  the 
extent  of  its  arc  of  motion.  The  quantity  by  which,  ultimately, 
all  of  these  must  be  determined,  is  the  area  of  the  mid-section  of 
the  gas-vessel  by  which  the  flyer  floats.  The  resistance  of  the 
air  to  the  forward  flight,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  will  be 
dependent  upon  this  measurement,  the  general  form  of  the  gas- 
yessel  being  supposed  constant.  The  wing  must  be  so  formed  as 
to  enable  this  exertion  to  be  made  with  the  least  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  flyer.  I  shall  reserve  for  the  application  of  the  wing- 
waft  to  boat  propulsion  what  more  I  have  to  add  about  its  strao-" 
ture  and  proportions. 

The  form  of  air-crafty  which  naturally  follows  tiblt 
flyer,  is  the  vessel  propelled  by  human  labour.     I  hwip 
described   one   possible  arrangement  of  a  rower's  air 
which  there  was  no  distinction  of  parts,— i-no  sepanl^ 
and  gas- vessel.^      What  I  have  here  to  ssj  * 
slung  from  floats,  according  to  the  metiho 

>  See  p.  294. 
F  F 
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The  principles  in  the  construction  and  management  of  the  wingi 
concerned  will  be  exactly  the  same,  whether  the  work  be  done 
by  a  single  individual,  or,  co-operatively,  by  two  or  more.  If 
there  be  only  one  rower,  he  will,  of  course,  as  in  a  river  scullei^s 
boat,  pull  one  propeller  with  each  hand.  If  there  be  two,  each 
will  work  one  wing.  If  there  be  more  than  two  rowers,  their 
number  will  of  course  be  even,  and  their  wafts,  each  working  one, 
will  be  diKtributed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  boat  I 
shall  describe  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  arrangement  fx 
the  accommodation  of  a  pair  of  rowers.  The  application  of  the 
same  instruments  to  the  service  of  other  combinations  is  simple, 
and  need  not  be  Rpecified. 

That  the  two  wails  may  have  a  similar  action  upon  the  two 
sides  of  the  vessel,  without  any  tendency  to  turn  it  round  hori- 
zontally, as  well  as  for  the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the  craft, 
it  will  be  desirable  that  the  two  wings  should  act  upon  the  system 
at  points  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  same  cross-section  of  the 
boat.     But  since  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  make  this  croes- 
section  as  small  as  possible,  so  that  its  form  may  be  the  best 
suited  for  cleaving  the  air,  the  rowers  will  not  sit  side  by  side, 
unleBs  other  circumstances  should  require  the  boat  to  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  them.      They  will  be  placed  one  behind  the 
other,   as  in  an    ordinary  river  rowing-boat.       This    mode  of 
arrangement  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  distributing 
the  burden  over  a  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  gas-vessel. 
Further,  that  the  rower  may  never  have  to  support  or  to  lift  the 
weight  of  the  wing,  the  in-board  lever  arm  of  each  wing  must 
be  furnished  with   a  weight,  which  counterpoises  the  whole  load 
of   the  wing.     This  weight  must  be  movable   on  the  arm,  and 
must  be  furnished  with  a  binding-screw,  for  fixing  it  in  any 
required  position,  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the  fulcrum,  so  that, 
when  the  wings  are  wet,  the  additional  weight  thrown  upon  them 
may  be  duly  balanced.     This  counterpoise  adds  of  course  greatly 
to  the  burden  of  the  gas-vessel,  but  it  is  nevertheless  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  wing  is  ever  to  be  moved  in  any  other  direction 
but  the   horizontal,  as   for  the  purpose   of  mounting   directly 
upwards,  or  descending  vertically.*     If  however  the  motion  of 

^  The  Turks  balance  the  oars  of  their  boats  as  in  the  caique  (1851)  on 
the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  excellent,  both  in  style  and  vigour. 
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the  wafls  is  to  be  confined  altogether  or  nearly  to  a  direct  pull 
fore  and  aft,  the  weight  of  the  wings  may  be  equally  well  sup- 
ported, without  farther  loading  the  craft,  by  a  stay  or  sling 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  boat,  or  to  a  sprit 
specially  strutted  and  stayed  for  the  purpose  on  the  top  of  the 
boat,  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  rowlock  of  the  wing, — ^as 

Pig.  140. 


Pig.  141. 


in  £g.  140.  Here  a  is  the  boat  in  section,  bb  the  wings,  cc  the 
sustaining  wing-stays,  dd  the  ropes  suspending  the  boat  from  the 
gas-vessel. 

The  arrangement  by  which  I  would  propose  to  effect  the 
movements  of  the  wings  at  joints  lying  in  the  same  cross-section 
of  the  vessel,  while  the  rowers  sit  one  behind  the  other,  is  repre- 
sented in  ^g.  141.  Here  a  is  the  position  of 
the  fore  or  bow  rower,  B  is  the  hinge  or  row- 
lock of  his  wing,  bc  the  out-board  arm  oi 
it;  BD  the  inner  arm  or  handle;  e  is  the 
after  or  stroke  rower;  f  the  rowlock  of  his 
wing  ;  FG  its  out-board  limb.  The  in-board 
part  of  this  wing-lever  is  very  short,  oc- 
cupjring  the  free  space  between  the  end  D 
of  the  other  wing-handle  and  the  side  of  the 
boat,  just  long  enough  to  form  a  lever  arm  and  joint  as  de- 
scribed below,  and,  if  necessary,  to  carry  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
the  weight  of  the  wing.^     The  rower  at  e  is  to  move  this  wing 

the  pulling  of  the  red-capped  gentlemen  who  brought  it  over  here  for 
exhibition.     The  advantage  of  this  Turkish  counterpoise  is  poin^'' ' 
Mr.  Macgregor,  in  one  of  his  lively  letters  in  the  *  MeP*»" 
vol.  Hi.  p.  351. 

*  Since,  however,  this  arrangement  of  the  ' 
further  complications,  6f  force  being  effeetr 
direction  than  fore  and  aft,  the  weight  a^ 
by  out-board  slings  than  by  cotmtflErpoi 

V  9 
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by  means  of  a  handle  H,  which  terminates  a  lever  hi  of  the 
same  length  as  the  in-board  arm  of  the  other  wing.  At  i 
this  lever  is  jointed  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  exactly  at  the  point 
where  the  rowlock  would  be  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  rowing. 
This  joint  admits  of  motion  to  and  fro,  just  as  does  the  rowlock 
of  the  wing,  at  a  point  K  ini  H,  such  that  the  length  of  i  k  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  length  of  fl,  the  short  in-board  arm  of  the  wing- 
lever,  and  is  to  be  articulated  by  a  hinge  to  one  end  of  a  straight 
rod,  KL,  the  other  end  of  which,  L,  is  jointed  to  the  end  of  the 
wing-lever,  so  that  in  is  parallel  to  fl.  The  link,  kl,  thus  mns 
parallel  to  the  line  joining  fi,  and  flki  forms  a  parallelogram, 
at  each  of  the  angles  of  which  is  a  joint  permitting  motion  in  the 
plane  of  the  parallelogram.  Any  motion  then  which  is  given  to 
the  point  k,  by  the  hands  of  the  rower  at  ii,  will  be  exactly 
followed  by  l,  and  the  wing  will  move  exactly  as  if  it  was  urged 
by  the  force  of  the  rower  applied  at  a  point  of  its  in-board  arm, 
prolonged  at  the  same  distance  from  its  rowlock  as  H  is  from  i, 
or  L  from  b. 

The  action  of  rowing  an  air- boat  must  be  much  simpler  than 
the  Biime  exercise  on  water,  because  the  whole  movement  of  the 
wing-lover  in  the  former  case  takes  place  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
whereas  in  aquatic  rowing  each  j)oiut  in  the  length  of  the  oar 
must  de8cri])e  an  elliptical  figure,  the  blade  being  di2)ped  down 
into  the  water  for  the  stroke,  and  lilted  into  the  air  for  the  return. 
It  is,  of  course,  beyond  comparison  a  far  simpler  movement  than 
that  of  the  flight  of  any  animal  that  has  to  support  its  own 
weight. 

The  only  manoeuvre  besides  the  mere  to  and  fro  motion  which 
our  boat- wing  must  execute,  is  that  of  feathering  to  elade  the 
resistance  of  the  air  in  the  forward  or  return  stroke.  This  may 
be  managed  either — firstly,  by  making  the  wing-blade  a  soBfjiB 
plane  surface,  rigidly  attached  to  the  arm  or  beam;  and  by 
causing  the  beam  to  rotate  on  its  long  axis  through  a  qtudzant 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stroke.  Secondly,  by  making 
it  of  two  planes,  each  hinged  to  the  beam,  one  aboye,  the  other 
below  it,  so  that  the  two  leaves  shall  open  during  the  back  or 
effective  stroke,  and  shut  up  during  the  recovery.  Thirdly,  by 
making  the  wing  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  set  parallel  to  each 
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olLer,  so  that  each  may  feather  separately  like  the  ribs  of  a 
Venetian  blind.  Fourthly,  by  imaking  it  of  thin  plates  set 
radially  from  a  commoQ  centre,  so  that  they  may  spread  out 
and  shut  up  like  a  fan.  Fifthly,  by  making  it  of  web,  which 
may  be  stretched  during  the  stroke  and  folded  up  during  the 
return.  This  movement  might  bo  effected  by  the  working  of  a 
set  of  parallel  levers  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  lazy  tongs, 
or  by  mechanism  similar  to  that  of  the  duck's  foot  or  uf  an  um- 
brella. Whichever  of  these  plans  of  feathering  be  adopted,  the 
function  should  be  made  self-acting,  so  that  the  wing-arm  meet- 
ing at  the  proper  points  in  its  course  cert^n  catches  and  levers, 
should  suffer  the  required  adjustment  without  any  special  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  rower. 

Of  all  these  methods  I  prefer  the  second  as  being  the  simplest. 
The  form  of  blade  which  I  should  recommend  for  this  wing  is 
shown  in  fig.  142.  a  B  is  the  rod  or  beam  of  tapering  bamboo ; 
C  B  is  the  part  of  it  which  bears  the  blade ;  c  A  the  part  between 
the  blade  and  the  rowlock;  CD,  CE,  CF,  go,  cross-sprits  of 
bamboo,  fixed  to  the  beam  at  c  for  the  purpose  of  giving  support 
to  the  wire-cord  stays  fe,  ed,  &c.,  &c.,  which  confer  stiffness 
ajid  strength  upon  the  whole.  The  arm  c  b  should  be  slightly 
curved,  with  ita  concavity  towards  the  after  part  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  by  bracing  up  the  stay  e  b,  so  as  to  make  it  shorter  than 
c  B,  0  c,  0  p,  sling-gtays  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  wing 
and  relieving  a  C  of  Btisin.  The  blade  is  to  consist  of  a  web- 
oloth  Btretched  upon  a  framework  of  tane-sprita,  and  hound 
throughout  its  length  to  the  main  beam  which  runs  along  its 
middle.  Each  of  tiiese  awltajlMatiba  tpugh  and  springy,  and  ii 
to  be  bent  into  the  Snent^lf^^^^^^/j^^/^.hj  &  cord  drawn 
tigbt  between  ita  & 
^Biia  is  to  give  it 
working  Bur&ce. 
th-e  after-side  of  i 
efiect  of  assisting  t] 
form  to  the  blade,  1l 
the  air  '  during  thaM 

1    The  l.fM 
mined  by  p].<'fi 
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tage  that  the  two  curved  surfaces,  when  the  wing  is  folded,  will 
form  a  figure  well  suited  for  cleaving  the  air  during  the  back 
stroke  (see  ^g.  144).  Each  of  the  web-sprits  must  be  hinged 
upon  the  beam  at  the  point  where  it  meets  it,  so  as  to  allow  of 
motion  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  wing,  to 
enable  the  blade  to  shut  up  and  to  open  freely.  Their  outer 
ends,  H I K,  L  M  N,  must  be  tied  by  stays  either  to  sprits  projecting 
a  tright  angles  between  them  towards  their  concavities,  or  to  the 
mainbrace  e  b.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  wing  &om 
opening  too  far,  and  to  arrest  it  in  the  position  in  which  it  will 
receive  the  greatest  resistance  firom  the  air.  Each  of  the  web- 
sprits  must  be  furnished  with  a  spring,  such  as  a  back-stay  of 
vulcanised  caoutchouc,  which  shall  be  stretched  when  the  wing 
is  folded  close  by  the  return  stroke,  so  as,  on  the  commencement 
of  the  working  stroke,  to  start  the  blade  open,  that  it  may  receive 
the  resistance  which  will  ensure  its  full  expansion.     Figs.  143, 

144,  represent  the  wing  in  cross 
section  in  the  positions  in  which 
it  will  be  when  open  and  folded, 
in  the  stroke  and  recovery  re- 
A,  the  beam;  abd, 

AD,    AE, 


spectively. 

AGE 


the   bent   sprits; 

Fig.  144. 


the  strings  of  these  bows ;  A  f,  a  G,  strong  stiff  sprits,  for  giving 
support  to  the  braces,  f  D,  f  e,  g  h,  g  i  (these  sprits  may  perhaps 
be  dispensed  with  by  tying  the  braces  to  the  mainstays  of  the 
wing) ;  F  D,  F  E  are  loose  when  the  wing  is  folded,  tense  when 
open ;  G  h,  g  i  are  in  the  reverse  condition,  being,  besides, 
elastic,  so  that  when  the  wing  is  quite  shut  they  exert  a  slight 
strain  to  open  it.  By  stretching  a  web  over  the  cords  g  h,  g  i, 
from  end  *"  — ^  ^^  ^^^  blade,  a  cut-air  or  knife-edge  will  be 
ipv-  "minish  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 


^nects  its  form,  may  of 
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Fig.  145. 


course  be  greatly  varied.  That  represented  in  £g.  145  is  of  the 
kind  of  shape  which  I  would  recommend  for  Bmart,  swift-flying 
air-crafl.  The  shortness  of  the  web-sprits  will  enable  the  wing 
to  open  and  shut  with  rapidity.  For  vessels  of  burden,  which 
will  not  require  so  high  a  velocity,  but  which  will  meet  with  a 
great  resistance  from  the  air  by  reason  of  their  large  size,  I 

would  suggest  a  broad  wing  of  some 
such  figure  as  that  sketched  in  fig.  145. 
The  art,  however,  of  cutting  and  con- 
structing the  wings,  which  are  truly  the 
sails  of  the  air-craft,  will  be  aa  distinct  a 
branch  of  practice  as  is  the  sail-makiDg 
of  ships.  The  air- craft  will,  in  £act,  sail 
in  the  air  as  truly  as  does  the  ship  upon  the  sea,  the  difference 
being  that  the  ma.sts  and  sails  of  the  latter  are  fixed  and  receive 
the  wind,  those  of  the  former  move  and  make  their  own  wind. 

The  motion  of  this  sort  of  wiug  being  simply  a  to  and  firo 
motion  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  axis  on  which  it  turns  must  be 
vertical.  The  rowlock  may  be  formed  thus : — A  circular  aperture 
will  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  boat,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit 
of  the  oar-beam  \  assing  through  it,  and  having  free  play  through 
the  arc  necessary  for  the  sweep  of  its  blade.  This  hole  will  be 
framed  with  a  metal  ring,  bevelled  off  inside  and  out.  This  ring 
will  be  fixed  to  a  strong  light  rib-work  of  steel  tubes,  with  which 
the  boat  must  be  provided  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  strain  of  the 
propelling  force.  The  rowlock -ring  will  support  the  pivot  on 
which  the  wing  turns ;  for  this  purpose  it  will  have  a  steel  cup 
or  step  at  the  middle  of  its  lower  semicircle,  and  a  collar  formed 


Fig.  146. 


Fig.  147. 


in  the  middle  of  its  upper  half.     The  pivot  of  the  oar  (Bg.  147), 
will  be  a  short  piece  of  metal  tube  a,  through  which  the  beam 
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will  pasa,  with  a  steel  pin  prejecting  from  two  oppoait«  sidea,  at 
right  angles  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  One  of  these  pics,  c,  wilt  ter- 
minate in  a  hemispherical  end,  ivhich  ia  to  work  in  the  cup  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rowlock  ring.  The  other,  b,  is  to  be  a  cjlinder,  and 
is  to  pass  through  the  collar  in  the  top  of  the  ring,  aa  in  fig..  147. 
If  the  wing  be  balanced  and  fitted  for  occasional  use  in  a  Tertical 
direction,  the  ring  which  supports  the  thole-pins,  B  c,  must  be 
made  to  trarerae  round  witliin  another  which  is  fixed  in  the 
boat's  side.  In  this  case  both  of  the  pins  should  turn  in  a  collar, 
being  kept  in  their  places  by  a  shoulder,  and  the  shifting  ring 
must  be  provided  with  pegs  for  fixing  it  in  any  required  position. 
This,  however,  will  scarcely  be  possible  except  with  the  smaller 
and  lighter  wings  for  manual  labour,  for  the  beam  at  the  rowlock 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  wiog  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  its  blade,  if  the  latter  is  heavy  and  the 
foroe  used  very  great,  as  will  be  the  case  when  artificial  power 
is  used  for  the  propulsion  of  the  larger  air-craft. 

The  next  variation  io  the  use  of  a  whig  for  the  propulsion  of 
air-cratt  is  when  artificial  power  ia  applied  to  the  production  of 
motion.  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  mode  according  to  which  I 
would  connect  the  wing  with  the  driving  mechanism,  when 
steam  or  any  expanding  gas  ia  used  as  the  source  of  power.  The 
reciprocating  action  of  a  wing  or  oar  is  one  eo  easily  and  simply 
produced  by  this  kind  of  agent  that  it  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  purpose.  The  arrangement  of  the  beam  and  thole-pins  will 
be  the  same  as  for  the  rower's  wing  just  described,  if  the  appa- 
ratus is  on  a  small  scale;  for  the  high-class  air-craft  a  somewhat 
difierent  arrangement  of  ihs,  i>iiig  ivill  be  necessary.  TIio 
diagram,  fig,  148  rcpresenta  the  form  of  s 
would  suggest  tor  this  method  of  j 
eating  engine  on  the  ordinary  princi^ 
cylinder  for  each  wing  its  only  uaud 
extreme  simplicity  and  lightae 
lying  horizontally  wit! 
B,  the  piston ;  c  c,  the  piston-rod,  j 
piaton,  to  which  it  is  fixed  ait  i 
terminating  at  each  extremily  i 
motion  of  the  piston-rod  will  1 
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shown  in  die  diagram,  mnning  parallel  to  it  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  croas-heada,  or  by  making  the  etuffing-boxes, 
j^  ^^g  through  which  it   works  in  the 

B  of  the  cylinder,  very  long. 
E  p,  part  of  the  wing-beam ;  a,  the 
point  where  it  rests  on  its  asle 
"n  the  rowlock ;  g  f,  the  in-boatd 
arm  of  the  lerer ;  h  f  i,  on  arch 
^  head,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  wing- 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
I  radios  of  its  circle  being  the  length 
of  QF,  and  the  length  of  ita  aic 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  piston- 
stroke  ;  D  F  I,  B  F  H,  cords  of  wire- 
rope  stretched  between  the  ends 
of  the  arch  head  of  the  wing-arm 
and  the  crosa-heads  of  the  piston-rod ;  p  q,  a  strong  bar  joining 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  cross-heads ;  s,  the  valves  or  slides  tor 
regulating  the  admission  and  escape  of  the  steam  to  and  irom 
each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  will  act  directly  upon 
the  ^ving,  which  will  make  one  stroke  for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  latter  being  converted 
into  angular  motion  about  the  rowlock  as  a  centre,  by  means 
of  the  cords  dpi,  r f  h,  and  the  arch  head.  The  use  of  the 
bar  pq  will  be  to  oppose  the  strain  tending  to  bend  the 
piston-rod  towards  the  wing,  and  also  to  work  the  valves  or 
slides  at  s.  These  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  the  Steam 
off  at  such  part  of  the  stroke  that  the  momentum  of  the  wing 
shall  be  just  sufficient,  aided  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  or 
gas,  to  carry  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

If  the  wing  be  a  small  one,  and  the  work  which  it  has  to 
perform  not  very  heavy,  so  that  the  beam  is  able  to  support  the 
strain  to  which  it  will  be  exposed  at  the  rowlock,  without  being 
assisted  by  stays,  this  same  movement  may  be  applied  to  working 
the  wing  in  any  other  direction,  such  as  in  a  vertical  plane,  by  a 
very  simple  adjustment.  This  will  be  eiFected  by  so  uniting  the 
cylinder  to  the  wing-arm,  that  they  may  both  be  moved  together 
on  the  same  horizontal  axis,  so  that  in  whatever  position  they 
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may  be  placed,  their  mutual  relations  will  remain  the  same.  Let 
A  be  the  working  cylinder  seen  endwise ;  B  one  of  the  cross- 
heads  ;  c,  the  wing-arm ;  d,  the 
thole-pin;  e,  the  rolling  row- 
lock, which  turns  in  the  side  of 
the  boat ;  f,  the  valves ;  G,  the 
steam-pipe,  with  a  steam-tight 
joint,  admitting  of  a  revolution 
of  the  cylinder  and  all  parts  connected  with  it  about  an  axle 
passing  through  this  point  as  one  of  its  pivots,  the  other  being 
formed  by  the  rowlock-ring,  e.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
working  part  of  this  mechanism  may  revolve  round  the  horizontal 
axis,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  rowlock  and  of  the  steam 
pipe,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  motion  of  the  piston  and 
wing.  Thus,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  stroke,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  play  of  the  wing,  the  whole  engine,  beam,  and  waft 
may  be  turned  round  so  as  to  act  in  another  direction,  in  which 
it  may  be  fixed  at  pleasure. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  oars  or  wing-wafls  worked  in  this 
manner,  the  whole  strain  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the 
blade,  and  to  the  power  acting  on  the  in-board  arm  of  the  lever, 
will  be  borne  by  the  wing-shaft,  which  will  thus  be  subjected 
to  a  system  offerees  striving  to  break- it  at  the  rowlock.  In  the 
case  of  small  vessels  propelled  by  manual  power,  the  shaft  or 
beam  may  easily  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  by  its  own 
tenacity  the  tendency  to  fracture.  This  will  of  course  be  effected 
by  giving  sufficient  thickness  in  the  plane  of  oscUlation,  to  that 
part  of  the  beam  which  would  be  most  liable  to  fracture,  and 
by  strengthening  it,  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  steel  tubes  to 
its  substance.  This  form  of  structure  will  be  sufficient  for  any 
such  wings  as  are  not  too  ponderous  to  admit  of  the  direction  of 
their  motion  being  changed  by  means  of  the  revolving  rowlock. 
For  the  heavier  wafts  of  larger  vessels,  which  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  play  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  which,  being  urged  by 
much  greater  powers,  will  have  to  resist  a  very  severe  strain, 
other  appliances  must  be  resorted  to  for  ensuring  the  strength  of 
the  propellers.  These  movable  masts  will  require  stages  for  their 
support,  as  much  as  do  the  fixed  masts  of  the  larger  water-craft. 
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It  is  clear  however  that  tixey  cannot  be  stayed,  like  the  masta  of 
ships,  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  plane  in  which  the  rttatt- 
aace  is  demanded,  as  they  are  to  be  free  to  move  in  that  plaii& 
Neither  can  the  stays  be  attached  to  sprits  standing  in  the  tunsl 
manner  on  the  main  beam,  at  its  weakest  point ;  for  the  rowlock 
and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  would  t»me  in  contact  with  mch 
appendages,  and  would  consequently  prevent  the  motioa  of  lix 
wing.  The  de»red  finnness  may  however  be  conferred  upon  llie 
wing-arm  by  the  following  arrangement.     Let  ab  (fig.  150)  bea 

Fig.  IM. 


I  5 c 


part  of  the  aide  of  the  vessel  with  the  rowlock  at  c,  CD  tiie  in- 
board arm  of  the  wing-beam,  CE  part  of  tlie  out-board  shaft,  tbe 
plane  of  motion  of  the  wing  being  that  of  the  paper;  fu,  fh, 
sprits  attinding  on  the  wing-arm  at  the  point  f,  at  right  angles 
CE,  in  theplaneof  niotioi  '       "" 

that  ibe  sprits  fg,  fh,  i 
even  at  the  end  of  the  st 
niities  of  the  arch-head  o 
arrangement  of  the  n 


e  at  such  a  distance  from  C, 
11  always  be  clear  of  the  vessel's  side, 
ike  in  both  directions,  u,  the  extie- 
the  in-board  arm,  in  case  of  such  an 
;  power  as  that  described  in  6g.  H8, 
r  the  ends  of  two  sprits  similar  to  FQ,  fh;  d e,  a l,  g b,  stays  of 
wire  cord,  passing  from  the  extremities  of  the  sprits  to  suitable 
points  on  tbe  wine- beam.  I'-i,  nj^ju^lar  strong  stays  joining 
jnds  of  the  arch- 
heud  or  in^^^^^^^^^^^^^F     ^^^B^uch  an  with 
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obvious  that  the   security  of  the  beam  against  fracture  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  stays,  oi,  hj. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  wings  being  thus  provided  for, 
their  size  remain^  to  be  considered.     This  is  a  matter  at  least  as 
important  as  any  other  connected  with  the  propulsion  of  the 
craft.    Now  the  object  of  the  propeller  sails  is  to  obtain  from 
the  air  the  greatest  possible  resistance  that  can  be  produced  by 
the  available  moving  power.     And  the  resistance  which  they 
meet  with  when  set  in  motion  must  be  greater  than  that  which 
win  oppose   the  progress  of  the  craft  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  resistance  to  the  wafts  depends  firstly  on  the  extent  of  their 
surfaces,  secondly  on  the  velocity  of  their  motion.     Their  velocity 
will  depend  firstly  on  the  speed  of  the  engine,  or  on  the  number 
of  strokes  which  it  makes  in  a  given  time ;  secondly,  on  the 
distance  between  the  centre  of  the  sail  and  the  fulcrum  at  the 
rowlock.     Given  the  area  of  the  wing,  the  same  velocity  may  be 
given  to  it,  either  by  a  quick  stroke  of  the  engine,  with  a  short 
wing-arm,  or  by  a  slow  movement  with  a  long  radius.      The 
greatest  amount  of  resistance  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  wing  is 
that  which  will  balance  the  force  exerted  by  the  moving  power. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  limit,  and  when  this  is  attained,  the  result 
will  be  the  same  as  if  the  wing  were  a  lever  working  against  a 
post  or  fixed  fulcrum  outside  the  vessel.     But  however  perfectly 
our  propeller  may  be  adapted  to  the  fluid  in  which  it  moves,  and 
to  the  work  which  it  has  to  perform,  its  effect  will  always  fall 
short  of  this  amount.     The  object  arrived  at  in  the  construction 
of  the  sail  must  be  the  reduction  of  this  deficiency,  due  to  the 
*  slip'  of  the. wing  through  the  air,  to  a  minimum.     Now  any 
given  amount  of  resistance  may  be  obtained  either  by  adjusting 
the  area  of  the  wing,  the  speed  of  its  motion  remaining  un- 
changed, or  by  adjusting  the  velocity,  the  size  being  constant. 
Now,  as  I  have  fiilready  pointed  out,  it  is  much  better  to  obtain 
the  requisite  velocity  of  the  wing  by  giving  it  length  of  arm  than 
by  relying  upon  a  very  rapid  to  and  fro  movement,  with  a  short 
radius.      However,  in  constructing  his  propellers,  the  engineer 
ivill    be  guided  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  weight  and 
strength  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed.     It  must 
D«  remembered  that,  given  the  area,  and  consequently  the  weight 
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of  the  sail,  the  longer  the  out-board  arm  is  made,  the  greater  will 
be  the  strain  due  to  gravitation  on  the  rowlock,  or  on  the  swing- 
stays,  by  which  it  is  slung  from  the  vessel,  or  the  greater  must 
be  the  counterpoise  on  the  in-board  arm.  Again,  he  will  have 
to  calculate  whether  a  small  wing  with  a  long  arm  will  be  lighter 
than  a  larger  area  of  canvas  with  a  shorter  radius.  For  lightness, 
of  course,  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  aeronaut.  Further, 
when  he  has  determined  the  length  of  his  wing-arms,  he  will  con- 
sider whether  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  arrange  the  required 
area  of  sail- web  as  a  single  pair  of  wings,  or  as  several  pairs  of 
smaller  appendages  (* vegetative  repetitions').  Finally,  if  he 
decides  on  th^  latter  method  of  organisation,  he  may  attach  all 
the  flying  limbs  together  by  links,  so  that  they  may  all  be  driven 
at  once  in  the  same  directions  by  one  engine  or  pair  of  engines, 
or  he  may  contrive  that  they  shall  make  their  beats  alternately 
or  in  succession,  so  as  to  make  the  forward  effort  of  the  moving 
power  as  nearly  as  possible  continuous. 

Of  rotary  vanes  I  have  little  to  say,  either  of  the  direct- 
action  feathering  paddle,  or  of  the  oblique  sail,  or  screw-pro- 
peller. 

The  feathering-paddle  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  an  arrange- 
ment of  several   wing-wafts   on   a   circular   frame,    so   that  a 
continuous  impulse  shall  be  obtained  by  the  stroke  of  each  in 
succession,  while  the  others  are,  in  turn,  in  process  of  feathering. 
The  unintermitting  action  would  certainly  be  an  advantage,  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  pair  of  alternately  striking  wafts 
would  necessarily  impress  a  jerking  motion  on  the  vessel.     The 
air-craft  must  consist  of  a  very  considerable  mass  of  matter, 
which  it  will  take  some  time  to  set  in  motion,  and  some  time  to 
bring  to  rest.     It  will  supply  for  itself  the  function  which  a  fly- 
wheel  executes    for   a   steam-engine,    keeping   up  its    motion 
during   the   intervals  of  the   return    stroke,  and  reducing  the 
periodical  impulses  of  its  wings  to  a  more   or  less  completely 
uniform  pressure  from  behind.     The  chief  objection  to  thisfomf 
of  propeller  is  that  unless  the  wings  are  long, — that  is,  in  th?*' 
unless  the  diameter  of  the  paddle-wheel  is  great, — theeffi 
vanes  or  sails  will  be  wasted  to  a  great  extent  Id' 
vortex  in  the  air,  instead  of  in  pressing  it  steadi]^ 
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And  if  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  made  considerable,  the  diffi- 
culty of  construction  will  be  very  great,  and  the  weight  of  the 
propellers  will  become  a  serious  matter.  For  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  find  room  among  the  rigging  for  the  revolution  of  a 
large  wing  which  could  oscillate  freely  to  and  fro  on  the  outside 
of  the  vessel.  And  even  if  it  and  its  fellows  in  series  could  be 
accommodated  with  an  orbit  for  their  gyrations,  the  quantity  of 
stays  and  framework  necessary  to  give  strength  to  the  system  of 
wings  would  render  the  wheel  a  very  ponderous  and  unmanageable 
appendage.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  there  being  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  any  given  plane,  each  of  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other,  there  are  two  modes  in  which  the  vanes  of  a 
rotary  wing  may  feather.  Firstly,  they  may  adjust  themselves 
by  making  a  partial  revolution  on  an  axis  lying  in  the  direction 
of  a  radius ;  secondly,  they  may  shift  themselves  about  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius  and  to  the  tangent  of  the  circle  of 
revolution.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  easiest  form  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  least  likely  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  oblique  sail,  or  screw-vane,  is  a  genus  of  propellers 
more  likely  to  be  practicable.  When  it  has  been  determined 
which  of  the  numerous  species  of  which  it  admits  is  the  best 
for  water,  it  will  perhaps  be  enquired  of  nature  by  experiment 
whether  the  windmill  sail,  the  smoke-jack,  or  a  continuous 
curved  surface,  is  the  most  promising  form  for  aerial  propulsion. 
In  considering  the  case  of  these  propellers,  the  same  principles 
that  must  regulate  the  formation  of  the  direct-striking  wing 
must  be  kept  in  sight.  The  required  resistance  may  be  obtained 
either  by  making  the  area  of  the  vanes  large,  or  by  giving 
velocity  to  their  motion.  And,  as  before,  the  speed  may  be 
enhanced  by  increasing  either  the  rate  of  rotation,  or  the  radius 
of  the  vanes.  Length  of  the  latter  is  unquestionably  the  quality 
on  which  most  reliance  should  be  placed.  For  a  screw-wheel, 
revolving  with  great  velocity,  must,  notwithstanding  the  inclina- 
tioa  of  its  8ur£Eice,  throw  off  the  air  which  it  strikes  in  all  radial 
bv  centrifugal  force,  thus  lessening  the  density  of  the 
%  strikes,  and  impairing  the  direct  propelling 
ce  resolved  parallel  to  its  axis.  Again,  the 
'1  that  lie  nearest  the  axis  will  be  of  but 
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little  me  for  propul^oo,  and  may  even  produce  reraatanoe  in  die 
bocknard  dlrectioii.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  ibrm  of  die 
TBnea,  or  the  angle  at  vhich  they  may  be  Bet  on  the  shaft  or 
apindle  of  the  screw,  they  ought  clearly  to  be  arraDged  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  axis  of  reTolntioD,  sapported  upon 
naked  raye  or  epokea  not  engaged  in  the  Bail-web,  as  in  figs.  151, 
152,  153. 

vig.  in.  tie-  lit. 


The  experiment  should  also  be  tried  of  enclosing  the  screw- 
wheel  co-axially  within  a  hollow  cylinder  of  canvas,  just  lai^ 
enough  to  allow  it  to  revolve  freely.  It  ia  probable  that  this 
contrivance  would  fevour  the  action  of  the  screw  considerably, 
for  whatever  air  might  be  thrown  outwards  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  would  be  retained  within  the  stroke  of  the  outer  borders  of 
the  vanes,  where  their  impulse  is  most  effective,  instead  of  being 
thrown  beyond  their  reach.  And  thus  the  whole  of  the  air 
which  was  Btruok  by  the  propellers  would  be  compelled  to  pass 
directly  backwards,  its  whole  reaction  (except  that  which,  being 
resolved  perpendicularly  U>  the  axis  of  the  screw,  goes  to  resist 
its  rotation)  being  available  to  uige  the  vessel  forward.  The 
form  of  the  apparatus  might  be  further  varied,  and  probably  with 
a  beneficial  result,  by  uniting  the  outer  cylinder  with  the  outer 
border  of  the  screw,  and  causing  (he  whole  to  revolve  together. 
This  would  most  effectually  get  rid  of  the  centrifugal  loss  of 
force,  and  would  reduce  the  condition  of  the  propeller  to  a  case 

e  closely  analogous  to  that  of  a  screw  worming  th roughs  solid 


substance,  or  at  least  to  that  of  o 


;  moving  ii 


a  inelastic  fluid ' 


'  This  form  of  BCtew-propellep  would  te  worth  frjing  in  waUc  lot 
propulsion,  and  both  in  water  and  in  air  for  the  purpow  "■ 
produdne  a  blast.    It  would  bo.  a  vetyeBsj  and.  si"* 
enclose  tjie  screw-propellEr  of  any  if 
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It  must  also  be  determined  by  experiment  whether  a  screw- 
vane  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft's 

ment,  in  a  tube  of  copper  plate,  the  tube  being  first  tried  as  a  fixed  sheath 
enclosing  the  screw  without  touching  it,  and  next  as  a  case  having  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  screw  joined  to  its  inner  surface,  the 
cylinder  revolving  with  the  screw.  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  form  would 
be  as  well  worth  *  patenting '  as  many  of  the  supposed  improvements  of  the 
screw  propeller.  If  a  screw  will  drive  a  solid  body  through  the  water,  it 
will  of  course  also  propel  the  liquid  through  a  tube.  Pumping  and  pro- 
pulsion are,  as  I  have  said  before,  converse  operations.  The  simplest  of  all 
possible  pumps  would  undoubtedly  be  a  tube  containing,  in  some  part  of  its 
length  immersed  in  the  liquid  or  fluid  to  be  moved,  a  spindle  having 
wound  about  it  a  spiral  surface,  in  short  a  screw  propeller  of  diameter 
nearly  equal  to  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  This  spindle  being  made  to  revolve 
would  propel  the  water  through  the  tube  in  either  direction,  according  us 
it  were  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Such  a  pump  would  require  no 
valves,  and  could  scarcely  get  out  of  repair.  It  would  probably  be  as 
powerful  an  hydraulic  agent  as  Mr.  Appold's  now  world-famous  centri- 
fugal pump.  It  would  answer  equally  well  as  a  bellows  for  an  air  blast, 
and  conversely  for  taking  power  for  driving  machinery  from  a  fall  or 
current  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  obviously  be  nothing  but  an 
application  of  the  wind-mill  principle  to  water.  All  these  applications 
may  be  old,  but  not  having  met  with  them  T  must  be  excused  the  sugges 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  a  misconception  about  the  screw  of  Archimedes 
may  have  prevented  the  screw  propeller  from  having  been  applied  to 
pumping  since  it  came  into  use  for  propulsion.  It  is  known  that  the  true 
Archimedes  screv/  is  not  an  economical  mode  of  applying  power  to  the 
raising  of  vater,  and  the  screw  propeller  has  been  called  the  Archimedes 
screw;  Now  the  apparatus  of  Archimedes,  though  it  is  a  spiral  surface, 
works  on  a  principle  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  propeller.  It  is 
not  immersed  in  the  water  from  which  it  draws,  but  dips  into  it  at  its 
lower  end  and  lifts  the  water,  which  it  picks  up,  discharging  it  in  inter- 
mittent gushes  at  the  top.  It  can  only  work  when  inclined  at  or  about  a 
certain  angle,  which  depends  on  the  pitch  of  the  screw  surface.  Such  an 
hydraulic  instrument  as  I  would  propose  would  work  equally  well  at 
whatever  angle  it  were  inclined,  and  would  throw  the  water  in  a  perfectly 
continuous  stream. 

If  now  it  should  be  found  that  a  screw  working  within  a  tube  should 

do  fuller  justice  to  the  force  expended  by  the  moving  power  than  does  an 

"xooflftd  propeller,  it  would  be  an  obvious  step  to  place  the  screw  within 

dy  of  the  ship  in  a  tube  running  lengthwise  through  it  from  stem  to 

nre  the  keel.     There  would  be  this  great  advantage  in  such  an 

that  the  thread  of  the  screw  might  be  made  of  any  length 
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*  Increasing  Pitch  Propeller/  would  be  more  effective,  than  one 
constructed  without  this  adjustment. 

Passing  now  to  our  third  group  of  propelling  apptiancea, 
which  I  would  arrange  together  as  continuous  jets,  we  enter  the 
class  by  a  natural  transition  from  the  revolving  vanes,  through 
the  &n-blast,  or  centrifugal  wheel. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  promising  instrument  for  aerial 
progression.  Experiment  is  necessary  to  determine  the  best 
form  of  the  wheel  for  throwing  off  the  centrifugal  current.  This 
point  has  yet  to  be  learned ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common 

*  blowers '  will  admit  of  very  great  improvement.  Whether  Mr. 
Lloyd^s  noiseless  fan-blowing  machine,  which  requires^  as  the 
advertisement  says,  '  but  half  the  power  of  the  common  £tn  to 
discharge  the  same  quantity  of  air  at  the  same  pressure,'  is  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  made,  is  perhaps  already  ascertained ;  at 
any  rate  whether  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  experiment 
must  determine.  Two  things  however  are  certain :  first,  that 
whatever  fan-wheel  is  the  most  effective  for  producing  a  blast  at 

that  might  be  requiBite  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  action  of  its  surface 
upon  the  water,  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  principle  of  increasing  its 
pitch  with  the  addition  to  its  length.  By  the  way,  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  method  of  lifting  water  by  means  of  its  adhesion  to  an  endless 
flat  hand  travelling  over  pulleys,  one  of  which  is  in  the  well  and  the  other 
at  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  delivered,  might  be  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  vessels  on  water.  An  endless  canvas  web  running  fore  and 
aft  along  the  vessel,  and  over  rollers  at  each  end,  its  lower  half  being 
immersed  in  the  water  and  the  upper  in  the  air,  entering  the  water  at  the 
bows  and  quitting  it  at  the  stem,  would,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  liquid 
when  in  rapid  motion,  receive  sufficient  resistAnce  to  propel  the  vessel. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  would  be  the  case ;  is  it  not  worth 
trying  whether  the  result  of  so  cheap  and  simple  an  arrangement  would 
repay  the  power  applied  ?  The  only  power  lost  would  be  that  expended  in 
lifting  the  water  which  adhered  to  the  web  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
roller  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  where  it  would  be  thrown  off  by  centrifugal 
force.  This  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  placing  the  upper  channel 
for  the  forward  passage  of  the  web  as  low  down  as  possible,  consistently 
with  its  being  above  water.  And  the  ratio  which  the  power  effectively 
employed  should  bear  to  this  loss  would  d-  *  ~n  the  length  of  the  web 
which  was  immersed  in  the  water.     It  'St  infinitely  great  in 

a  ship  a  mile  long. 
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a  fixed  point,  will  also  be  the  best  for  aerial  locomotion ;  second, 
that  however  good  may  be  our  inventions,  we  are  never  likely  to 
get  the  best  of  anything  till  co-operative  experiment  by  picked 
men  for  the  social  purpose  of  public  benefit,  is  substituted  for  the 
competitive  adventure  of  rival  producers  tor  private  advan- 
tage.^ 

*  As  the  waters  are  the  *  fons  omnium  viventium  *  so  our  artificial 
organisms  are  usually  developed  in  their  aquatic  application  before  they 
are  adapted  to  the  air.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  with  either 
the  oblique  vane,  or  the  centrifugal  wheel,  which  had  grown  respectively 
into  the  wind-mill  sail,  and  the  fan  blast,  before  the  screw  propeller  and 
the  centrifugal  pump  had  been  heard  of.  However,  now  that  these  forms 
of  mechanical  life  have  taken  fairly  to  the  water,  a  far  greater  amount  of 
labour  has  been  expended  on  attempts  to  improve  them  than  ever  was 
bestowed  upon  their  aerial  analogues.  And  it  is  probable  that  perfection 
will  be  reached  in  the  adaptation  of  them  to  the  liquid,  before  the  final 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  fitting  them  for  all  the  work  they  have  to 
do  in  the  elastic  fluid.  However,  that  the  best  centrifugal  wheel  that  can 
be  made  has  not  yet  been  worked  in  water  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that  three  forms  of  it,  all  recently  claiming  excellence,  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  great  congress  of  art  during  the  summer  of  1861.  The  victory  of 
Mr.  Appold's  rotary  pump  over  its  American  competitor,  does  not  of  course 
prove  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  contrived,  only  that  it  is  very  good. 
The  fact  of  its  superiority  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who  assert  that 
nothing  but  the  privileges  of  monopoly  will  tempt  men  to  invent,  for  its 
contriver  has  not  secured  to  himself  letters  patent  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  remark  in  continuation  of  my  last  note  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  Mr.  Appold  does  not  endeavour  to  apply  his  centrifugal  disc 
as  a  propeller  for  ships.  The  method  of  pump-propulsion  has  often  been 
suggested:  an  instance  of  it  is  a  model  by  Mr.  Ruthven  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  (September  18$1)  (Class  VIII.  No.  171),  but  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  the  notion.  For  those  who  have  proposed  it  have 
neither  been  at  the  pains  to  find  the  best  possible  pump  for  the  purpose 
(that  is,  the  one  working  with  the  least  amount  of  friction  of  its  own  parts 
or  of  the  water  carried  through  it),  nor  have  they  arranged  their  pump- 
channels  so  as  to  obtain  the  result  of  the  whole  available  force  in  the 
required  direction.  They  have  generally  been  content  to  direct  the 
discharge  end  of  the  pipe  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  or  towards  the 
head  when  retrograde  motion  should  be  requisite.  This  has  no  doubt 
arisen  from  the  belief  that  the  escaping  stream  would  move  the  vessel  solely 
by  the  reaction  due  to  its  impact  against  the  liquid  without.  Now  even  if 
this  were  the  case  with  a  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  closed  vessel  into  the 
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The  fan -wheel  must  be  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case,  which  may 
be  of  very  light  materials,  provided  only  that  its  outer  circum- 
ference, which  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  airtight 
and  sufficiently  strong.  This  case  may  be  made  of  canvas 
stretched  on  cane,  the  out^^r  or  peripheral  part  being  oil- varnished. 
It  must  communicate  with  a  canvas  channel  running  fore  and 
afl,  so  that  the  air  may  be  both  drawn  in  and  expelled  directly  in 
the  line  of  motion.  The  air- ways  by  which  the  fiin  blows  through 
this  channel  must  be  double,  so  that  by  opening  and  shutting  a 
pair  of  valves  the  current  may  be  made  to  pass  either  from  the 
fore  end  of  the  tube  to  the  centre  of  the  fan,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  latter  to  the  after  channel,  or  in  the  reverse 
-directions.,  It  is  evident  that  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  blast- 
channels,  the  same  fan- wheel  may  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  or  to 
cause  it  to  fall,  and  that  it  may  be  steered  in  a  horizontal  plane 
by  simply  altering  the  direction  in  which  the  fore  or  after  mouth 
or  vent  of  the  air-channel  is  presented  :  for  this  purpose  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  tube  would  be  made  flexible. 

air,  it  would  not  be  true  of  a  current  of  water  or  air  drawn  through  a 
vessel  open  at  both  ends.     In  such  a  system  the  traction  exerted  on  the 
vessel  by  the  force  which  draws  the  liquid  or  fluid  into  it  is  fully  as  great 
as  the  propulsion  exerted  on  it  by  the  force  which  throws  the  same  matter 
out  in  tlie  oppoeite  direction.     Unless  then  the  water  that  is  to  be  ejected 
backwards  be  sucked  in  at  the  front  of  the  vessel,  through  a  pipe  opening 
forwards,  half  of  tlie  force  available  for  propulsion  will  be  wasted.     It  is 
essential  then  that  a  pump-propeller  to  work  eflSciently  must  be  connected 
with  a  pipe  of  which  the  mouth  opens  forwards,  and  the  jet  vent  dis- 
charges towards  the  stern.     The  water  in  its  passage  through  the  vessel 
mui-t  be  subjected  to  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction.     The  tube  must 
therefore  be  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  and  must  be  as  wide  as  can  be 
conveniently   permitted.      A    centrifugal  disc   of    the   best    construction 
revolving  in  a  box  connected  with  this  tube  would  form  as  compact  and 
probably  as  efficient  a  propelling  mechanism  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 
It  is  probable  that  in  such  an  apparatus  none  of  the  power  applied  to  it  is 
lost  except  that  which  is  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  the  channels  through  which  it  is  driven.     The  water-way  shoiiU 
be  fitted  with  two  sets  of  valved  channels  leading  to  and  from  the 
in  which  the  rotary  disc  works,  so  that  witlioub  stopping  at  iw 
engine   the  direction  of  propulsion   may   be  at  once  cha 
shutting  uff  the  current  of  water  in  one  direction,  and 
in  the  other  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  ralves  in 
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One  of  the  great  advantages  attending  the  system  of  pump  or 
jet  propulsion  in  the  air  is  that,  however  the  force  be  generated, 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  applied  may  be  instantly  altered, 
without  shifting  the  position  of  the  actual  instrument  of  motion, 
by  a  simple  movement  of  the  jet  nozzles, — a  manoeuvre  which 
may  be  instantly  effected  by  the  hand.  With  any  6ther  form  of 
propeller,  a  direct  vertical  course  which  will  often  be  required 
can  pnly  be  substituted  for  head-ward  movement,  either  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  moving  agents  of  propulsion,  or  by 
having  recourse  to  a  second  set  of  flyers  specially  provided  for 
this  purpose.  This  of  course  applies  as  well  to  any  other  blast 
apparatus  as  to  the  revolving  fan.  From  the  latter  instrument 
we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  other  forms  of  wind-compelling 
appliances. 

The  whole  family  of  bellows  and  air-pumps,  viewed  as  pos- 
sible instruments  of  propulsion,  belong  to  the  group  which  act  by 
virtue  of  a  jet  or  stream  of  air.  Two  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  mode  by  which  such  machines  act  as  propellers.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  their  efficacy  depends  upon  the  re- 
action of  the  escaping  stream  against  the  fluid  without.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  stated  that  the  motion  of  such  a  system 
depends  on  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  pressure  from  within 
upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel  that  is  set  in  motion.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  theory  urge,  that  during  the  action  of  the  power 
there  is  an  outward  pressure  equal  in  every  direction  exerted  by 
the  confined  fluid  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  and 
that  when  the  nozzle  is  opened,  and  a  jet  escapes  from  it,  that  part 
of  the  inner  surface  is  relieved  from  the  outward  pressure,  so  that 
there  is  on  the  opposite  side  an  excess  of  unbalanced  pressure 
which  causes  motion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  jet  escapes.  In  fact  both  explanations  are 
correct,  and  are  mutually  resolvable  into  eaqh  other. 

Now  a  jet  propeller,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  revolving  as 
r  of  alternate  motion  as  a  pump  or  bellows,  may  be  con- 
Ivance  for  making  the  strokes  6f  a  wing :   both 
11  strokes  exert  a  propelling  effect  in  one 
A  pump  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  used 
"»ason  of  the  weight  of  the  materials  of 
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which  it  must  be  made  and  of  the  friction  of  itd  parts.  A  double 
acting  bellows  is  the  form  of  instrument  best  adapted  for  our  pur- 
pose. Of  such  contrivances  one  of  the  lightest  and  most  effectual 
forms  would  probably  be  that  of  the  *  Soufflets  cylindriques  k 
piston  sans  frottement/  of  M.  Enfer  of  Paris,  shown  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  (1851),  (France,  830).  This  instrument  consisted  of 
a  cylindrical  bellows,  working  within  an  outer  cylinder  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  so  that  in  whichever  direction  the  movable  plate  of 
the  bellows  is  driven,  it  drives  a  current  of  air  through  the  blast- 
pipe,  either  from  the  outer  cylinder  or  from  the  bellows.  In  this 
apparatus,  which  works  with  scarcely  any  friction,  the  moving 
plate  of  the  bellows  may  be  considered  as  a  wing,  which  towards 
whichever  side  it  is  striking  puts  forth  the  whole  force  of  its  waflage 
always  in  the  same  direction — this  direction  being  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  nozzle  which  guides  the  escaping  air.  Such 
a  bellows  fixed  to  the  same  rod  with  the  piston  of  a  steam  or 
other  reciprocating  engine,  would  form  a  very  light  and  simple 
propeller :  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  chief  point  would  be  to  get  the  valves  to  act 
freely  and  rapidly,  for  they  would  have  to  be  of  considerable 
size  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  resistance.  Vulcanised  caoutchouc  would  however 
easily  accomplish  this.  For  our  locomotive  purpose  the  outer 
C3'linder  might  be  made  of  strong  oil-varnished  canvas  stretched 
on  cane,  if  necessary  strengthened  with  a  network  of  split  ratans, 
as  likewise  might  the  air-channels.  These  latter  must  be  of  such 
size  as  to  give  free  passage  to  the  air,  their  purpose  being,  not  to 
concentrate  the  blast  on  one  point,  as  in  the  forge  bellows,  but  to 
guide  it  in  a  certain  direction. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  kind  of  effect  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  air-pumps  of  any  form  that  can  be  used  for  generating 
a  powerful  blast  of  air.     If  any  such  apparatus  can  be  adapted 
to  our  purpose,  the  best  form  will  be  a  small  pump  with  a  very 
rapid  stroke ;   for,  though  the  friction  would   be  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  air  moved,  than  with  a  laifi^ 
driving  the  same  blast  with  a  slower  stroke,  the  Ugh* 
smaller  engine  would  probably  more  than  cor 
of  power. 
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But  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  jet-nozzle  need  net  be  air ; 
nay  it  not  be  steam  ?  And  if  so  may  not  we  dispense  altogether 
vith  the  weight  of  machinery,  and  drive  our  air-craft  by  the 
nere  escape  of  steam  from  a  boiler  ?  Undoubtedly  we  may.  But 
vhether  we  can  obtain  so  high  a  velocity  by  this  means,  as  by 
ising  the  steam  to  work  some  kind  of  waflage-mechanism,  is 
another  question.  Hero  of  Alexandria  some  2,000  years  ago, 
vith  his  oeolipile,  gave  to  the  first  question  an  answer,  which  has 
)een  echoed  in  modem  days  by  the  American  rotary  engine  of 
^very,  patented  and  praised  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Craig  and 
>taite.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  good  work  can  be 
lone  by  an  engine  worked  by  the  escape  of  steam  under  high 
)re8sure  from  lateral  jets  at  the  extremities  of  revolving  arms, 
iind  it  has  been  asserted  roundly  that  more  useful  effect  was 
(btained  from  the  steam  by  the  same  expenditure  of  fuel  with 
»ne  of  these  engines,  than  could  be  yielded  by  the  piston  and 
ylinder.  If  it  were  true  that  an  engine  worked  on  this  princi- 
►le,  as  a  prime  mover  for  machinery  were  economical  of  power, 
T  even  not  very  wasteful,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  that 
he  same  plan  would  be  applicable  to  aerial  propulsion,  but  that  it 
rould  be  the  best  form  under  which  steam  could  be  applied  for 
his  purpose.  For  of  course  the  same  force  that  will  cause  the 
lozzled  arms  of  Hero's  engine  to  revolve  would  confer  recti- 
inear  motion  on  a  body  free  to  move  in  air.  If  then  a  boiler 
uspended  to  a  gas-float  were  armed  with  suitable  jets,  the  mere 
scape  of  the  steam  from  these  in  any  direction  would  propel  the 
irhole  system  in  a  straight  line  in  the  opposite  direction,  would 
iropel  it  not  45,000  feet  in  a  minute,  which  was  stated  to  be  the 
lost  effective  speed  of  the  arms  of  Craig's  engine — ^but  at  a 
ertain  velocity  proportioned  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
he  craft  in  its  flight.  And  whether  the  jet  be  thriftful  or 
v^astef  ul  of  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  speed  attained 
)y  this  direct  resort  would  be  greater  than  could  be  produced  by 
be  use  of  a  rotary  engine  driven  on  this  jet  principle,  and  work- 

■''*»«:s  or  other  mechanical  propellers.     For  the  same  amount 
>uld  be  expended,  and  there  would  be  no  friction  of 
•onsume  any  of  it. 
of  the  actual  power  due  from  the  water  evapo- 
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rated  can  be  obtained  in  this  mode  of  applying  the  steam,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn.  I  find  numerous  statements  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  rotary  jet-engines,^  and  counter  assertions  o£  their 
extravagant  inutility.  But  I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of 
carefully  made  experiments,  showing  how  many  pounds  can  be 
raised  a  foot  high  per  second  per  pound  of  water  evaporated.  It 
is  generally  believed,  at  present,  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
power  in  this  mode  of  using  Bteam.  I  have  not  however  seen 
the  reason  of  this  anywhere  assigned.  Theoretically  it  might 
seem  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  form  of  engine, 
except  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  power  obtainable  from  it 
Given  the  pressure  of  steam  within  the  steam-pipe  per  square 
inch  of  surface,  and  given  the  area  as  an  inch-fraction  of  the  jet- 
apertures  from  which  the  vapour  rushes  out,  the  steam  pressure 
on  this  area  would  be  a  statical  measure  of  the  force  exerted  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  apertures.  If  this  were  actually 
the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  motive  power  would 
be  as  economical  as  it  is  simple.  That  however  so  much  me- 
chanical force,  as  is  due  on  this  hypothesis,  cannot  be  obtained 
in  practice,  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  one  of 
Armstrong's  Hydro-electric  machines  at  work.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  electricity  given  off  by  this  apparatus  is  not  obtained 
gratuitously.  It  is  in  fact  so  much  dynamical  converted  into 
electrical  force.  Tliis  laboratory-lightning  is  extorted  by  friction 
out  of  the  motion  of  the  steam,  and  of  the  liquid  particles  carried 
with  it.2  It  is  obviously  the  immense  friction  to  which  the  steam 
is  subjected  in  being  wire-drawn  through  the  very  small  aper- 
tures from  which  it  must  be  compelled  to  escape,  that  robs  it  of 
its  power. 

But  even  though  this  mode  of  using  steam  were  too  wasteful 
for  ordinary  use  on  earth,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  appa- 

»  See  'Mech.  Mag.'  No.  637  (1835),  No  684  (1836),  &c.,  and  '  Craig's 
Patent  Rotatory  Steam-engine  explained  and  illustrated,'  p.  36  (1841). 

^  The  writer  of  the  eulogical  pamphlet  on  Craig's  engine  just  referred 
to  had  '  no  doubt  *  that  the  electricity  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  « 
actually  increased   its  power !  (p.    24).     The   bounty  of  the  ^ 
profuse,   but  fair  accounts  are  kept  in  the  great  CO  OpC 
Nature.    Profits  are  not  measured  there  by  self-intee 
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ratus  might  render  it  serviceable  for  aerial  purposes.  For  this 
end  it  might  be  worth  trying  whether  surheating  the  steam  in  its 
passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  orifices  would  not,  by  diminishing 
its  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  latter,  increase  the  propel- 
ling force  which  it  would  exert.  It  is  probable  that  by  experi- 
ment it  might  be  found  that  the  friction  of  steam  at  light  tem- 
peratures was  less  with  some  metals  than  with  others.  If  so,  by 
making  the  nozzles  of  the  escape  pipes  of  the  metal  that  ofEers 
least  resistance  to  the  steam  by  friction,  a  further  increase  of 
power  would  be  efEected. 

Failing  in  finding  any  information  as  to  the  useful  effect 
obtainable  from  steam  by  the  direct  jet  method,  I  had  made  a 
small  copper  boiler  fitted  with  a  short  escape  pipe,  on  the  end  of 
which  nozzles  of  different  sizes  could  be  screwed,  presenting  the 
aperture  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  beneath  the  boiler  was  sus- 
pended by  short  links  of  wire  a  copper  spirit  lamp.  This  appa- 
ratus being  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  light  stiff  rod, 
with  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end,  and  the  rod  being  balanced 
on  a  email  glass  cup  resting  on  a  blunt  steel  point,  formed  a 
machine  representing  in  some  respects  the  conditions  of  a  steam 
boiler  suspended  from  a  gas-vessel.  When  the  lamp  was  lighted 
and  the  water  boiling  briskly,  the  rod  revolved  on  its  pivot,  the 
boiler  and  lamp  flying  round  with  considerable  velocity.  The 
limit  of  speed  was  very  soon  reached,  however,  for  the  faster  it 
flew  the  more  the  lamp-flame  was  deflected  from  the  boiler  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  meeting  it  in  its  course.  I  therefore 
had  fitted  to  the  boiler  a  rounded  shield,  which,  forming  a  cut- 
air  in  front,  protected  the  flame  within  its  concavity.  With 
this  improvement  my  flying  oeolipile  behaved  still  better, 
whirling  round  at  a  speed  of  more  than  five  miles  an  hour, 
when,  the  smallest  nozzle  being  fitted  to  the  boiler,  the  pressure 
therein  was  raised  to  about  twenty  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
The  larger  the  orifice  of  the  nozzle  the  less  was  the  speed  ob- 
tained. As  I  had  no  convenient  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  resistance  presented  by  the  air  to  the  moving  sys- 

••taining  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the 
of  the  results  of  this  experiment  would  be 
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I  subsequently  had  made  a  small  apparatus  with  revolving 
arms  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  propelling  force  obtainable 
from  the  steam  jet,  but  it  was  not  completed  soon  enough  for  l^e 
execution  of  the  experiments  I  had  devised.  The  result  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  steam  jet  as  a  propeller  is,  of  course, 
exactly  commensurate  with  its  efficacy  as  an  agent  of  ventilation. 
That  a  copious  current  of  air  could  be  made  to  rush  with  great 
velocity  through  channels  such  as  the  galleries  of  a  mine  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  issuing  from  a  nozzle  set 
in  a  main  shaft,  was  long  ago  shown  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney  and  Mr.  Forster.  Whatever  advantages  or  inconveni" 
ences  are  found  to  be  attached  to  this  application  of  the  steam 
would  belong  equally  to  its  use  as  a  direct  instrument  of  loco- 
motion. 

If  this  rocket-principle  is  serviceable  with  steam,  other  sub- 
stances which  admit  of  rapid  conversion  into  the  gaseous  state, 
with  or  without  the  direct  use  of  fuel,  may  equally  be  applied  as 
the  instruments  of  waf  tage.  Carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  oxide  may 
be  made  to  do  service  in  this  form,  effectually  perhaps,  thriftily 
probably  not ;  let  experiment  determine.  That  gunpowder  may 
be  applied  in  this  manner  is  a  very  old  notion,  and  has  certainly 
been  tried  for  water  locomotion  if  not  for  aerial.  If,  however, 
the  vapour- jet  is  to  be  used,  other  agents  more  tractable  than 
gunpowder  are  available.  And  if  rocket-powder  is  to  serve  us 
in  locomotion,  it  may  be  harnessed  to  the  work  more  safely  and 
more  savingly  in  a  wing-working  engine  than  as  in  Congreve's 
fiery  *  horses,  whose  power  is  in  their  mouths  and  in  their  tails.* 
This  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  show,  for  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  belongs  properly  to  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter; 
the  '  power '  to  which  it  has  been  leading  us  by  a  regular  and 
natural  transition.  For  the  rocket  or  steam  jet  being  a  particular 
instance  of  wafting-instrument,  in  which  the  agent  is  merged  in 
the  prime  mover,  lies  necessarily  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  subject  of  propulsion. 

Before,  how^ever,  leaving  this  chapter  we  must  provide  ou" 
air-crafts  with  proper  instruments    of  direction,  that  we 
pleasantly  vary  the  course  along  which  we  are  being 
our  propellers.     We   shall  require  to  alter  our  Ir 
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horizontally  and  vertically.  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons 
for  considering  that  we  must  not  rely  for  the  latter  of  these 
adjustments  on  a  tail  or  rudder  ^ ;  and  have  suggested  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  I  believe  it  will  be  most  efEectually  managed.^ 
.The  kite-plane  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  steering  in 
the  up  or  downward  directions.  A  rudder,  on  the  principle  of 
the  ordinary  appendage  of  a  water-boat,  will  be  requisite  for 
changing  the   course  horizontally.     A  rudder  attached  to  the 

,  stern  or  head  of  the  boat  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  air- 
craft. As  the  boat  swings  round  in  obedience  to  the  helm  it 
will  turn  the  head  of  the  gas- vessel  with  it.  To  ensure  this  the 
middle  of  the  boat  should  be  hung  from  a  point  forward  of  the 
mid-length  of  the  gas-vessel.  This  will  naturally  be  the  case  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  system  is  built  with  a  fine  run  aft ;  the 
greater  cubic  contents  of  its  fore  part  will  then,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  horizontal  balance,  require  that  the  burden  shall  be 
slung  nearer  to  the  bows  than  to  the  stern  of  the  float.  The 
obedience  of  the  gas-vessel  to  the  rudder  of  the  boat  will  be 
favoured  if  the  former  part  of  the  system  be  furnished  with  an 
expanded  tail  fixed  to  its  stern  in  a  vertical  plane.  Such  an 
appendage  will  increase  the  lateral  pressure  upon  the  after  part 
of  the  float  as  soon  as  any  change  in  the  course  of  the  boat 
throws  the  side  of  the  gas- vessel  against  the  air,  and  will  thus 
leave  the  head  free  to  follow  the  traction  of  the  other  vessel. 
But  a  complete  and  well-appointed  craft,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
vided against  all  emergencies,  should  be  furnished  with  means  of 
turning  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  of  guiding  its  gas- vessel  with 

'  the  greatest  nicety  to  any  given  point.  This  would  be  secured 
by  fitting  a  movable  rudder  to  the 
float  as  well  as  to  the  boat,  as  in 
fig.  154.  This  appendage  should 
be  worked  by  cords  carried  round 
the  body  of  the  gas- vessel  on  pulleys 
to  points  on  each  side  in  the  vertical 
•'^•'•^e.  passing  through  the  centre  of 

'  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  which  the  sling-lines 

P.  77.  ^  P.  409. 
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are  attached.  From  these  points  these  rudder  ropes  should  be 
carried  down  to  the  boat  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  slings,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Being  wound  round  a  barrel  ii^  the 
boat,  on  the  same  axis  with  that  which  carries  the  cords  from 
the  boat  rudder,  these  ropes  would  be  worked  by  the  same  move- 
ment by  which  the  boat  rudder  is  turned;  and  the  two  tails 
would  move  with  perfect  imiformity.  The  float-tail  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  a  large  gas-vessel  would,  of  course,  be  a 
surface  of  magnitude ;  and  with  the  framework  of  cane,  or  of 
metal  tubes,  on  which  it  must  be  stretched,  would  be  of  consider- 
able weight.  To  ensure  therefore  its  working  freely  on  its 
hinge,  it  must  either  be  counterpoised  by  a  weight  attached  to  a 
prolongation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  pivots,  towards  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  or  it  must  be  slung  from  a  mast  or  sprit 
fixed  upon  the  stem  of  the  vessel  immediately  above  the  hinge, 
and  secured  in  its  place  by  stays.     The  latter  form,  which  is  to 

be  preferred  as  being  lighter,  and 

Fig.  155.  ...  .         ,  . 

as  involving  a  simpler  articu- 
lation than  the  counterpoised  tail, 
in  represented  in  fig.  155.  a  is 
the  stern  of  the  gas- vessel ;  b,  the 
rudder  joint;  c,  the  rudder-sail 
or  tail,  stretched  between  the 
bamboo-yards  D  E ;  F  the  mast  or 
Bprit  for  supporting  the  tail,  by  means  of  the  stays  G  h. 

Nothing  need  be  added  about  the  boat  tail.  The  manner  of 
its  construction  is  obvious.  It  may  however  be  added  that  for 
such  small  craft  as  only  carry  one  or  two  persons,  are  not 
charged  with  loose  movable  cargo,  and,  not  being  intended  to 
soar  to  great  heights,  keep  their  gas- vessel  nearly  full,  it  may  be 
practicable  without  inconvenience  to  steer  in  vertical  directions 
by  a  tail.  For  in  such  a  system  there  would  be  no  danger  of  de- 
stroying the  horizontal  balance  by  shifting  of  the  burden  or  the  gas, 
when  the  vessels  were  inclined.  The  most  serviceable  rudder  with 
which  such  a  craft  could  be  furnished  would  probably  be  a  tail 
articulated  by  a  ball  and  socket  or  universal  joint,  and  consisting 
of  two  webs  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  represented 
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in  ^g,  156.     A  single  movement  of  such  an  appendage  in  any 
direction  would  efEect  at  once  a  cor-  Yig  ise 

responding  change  in  the  course  of 
the  craft. 

Our  vessels  are  now  completely 
rigged,  and   if  we  can  only  find  a 
power  adequate  to  the  work  of  propulsion,  will  be  ready  at  once 
to  go  to  air. 
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CHAPTER   XIV.i 

CONDITION  12. — THE   CRAFT   MUST   BE   PROVIDED   WITH    *  POWER  * 

SUFFICIENT   FOR    ITS   PROPULSION. 

I  HAVE  reserved  this  most  important  of  our  requisites  for  the  end 
of  my  discussion,  partly  because  it  concerns  the  very  life  of  my 
subject,  partly  because  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  matters  to 
be  treated  of,  partly  because  it  has  been  much  neglected  by  those 

*  The  MS.  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  this  chapter.  The  author, 
however,  has  drawn  up  the  heads  to  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  '  Power,' 
which  are  here  subjoined.     Ed.  : — 

Sources  of  Mechanical  Power  of  two  kinds  may  be  considered — 

(a)  Those  that  work  on  the  spot. 

(b)  Reservoirs  of  Force 

(a)  Divisible  into — 

1.  Those  that  work  by  expansion. 

2.  ,,  „  contraction. 


>» 


1a.    Heat    applied    either    to    o  fluids. 

/3  liquids. 
y  solids. 
a.  Air  Engines. 

Benzole — Explosive. 
$.  Steam. 

Other  vapours. 
Liquids  which  expand. 
y.  Expansion  of  metals. 
1 B.  Freezing  water. 
1  c.  Wood-absorbing  water. 
Id.  Sodium  and  water. 

2.  o.  Electro-magnetism, 
/9.  Moistened  rope. 


Those  that  work  by 
expansion. 


}By 


contraction. 
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who  have  touched  upon  Aerial  Navigation,  partly  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  properly  handling  it,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  my  acquirements.  However,  having  kept  up  in  the 
clouds  so  long,  I  shall  at  last  do  my  best  to  achieve  a  descent 
with  as  little  disgrace  as  may  he. 

Unless,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  air-craft  could  be  so 
put  together  that  any  force  available  and  sufficient  for  its  pro- 
pulsion would  when  applied  be  really  effective  for  that  purpose, 
it  would  be  useless  to  search  among  the  powers  of  nature  for  one 
that  should  serve  us.  I  believe  that  I  have  in  the  former  chap- 
ters of  this  Part,  pointed  out  how  vessels  may  be  built  that  will 
do  full  justice  to  any  power  that  may  be  provided  for  them.  We 
may  now  take  a  sinrvey  of  such  means  of  supplying  force  as  we 
can  find,  and  select  those  that  may  be  most  suited  for  our  piu*- 
pose. 

I  shall  place  before  the  reader  in  this  chapter  such  methods  of 
getting  the  work  done  for  us  as  have  occurred  to  me.  I  shall 
not  endeavour  to  convince  the  reader  by  calculation  that  this  or 
that  or  any,  source  of  power  is  sufficiently  light  to  be  used  as  the 
agent  of  propulsion  for  a  gas- vessel  large  enough  to  float  it,  and  ' 
a  load  of  passengers  and  goods,  on  any  particular  scale  of  magni- 
tude. It  must  be  remembered  that,  however  ponderous  any 
given  sort  of  engine  may  be,  if  it  will  work  at  all,  and  if  its 
weight  does  not  increase  with  its  size  far  more  rapidly  than  its 
power,  there  must  be  some  limit  at  which  the  gas-vesseL  which  is 
large  enough  to  float  it,  will  not  meet  with  greater  resistance  from 

(b)  Reservoirs  of  Force  divisible  into  virtually  epriDgs.     To  find  tl^ft 
best  spring : — 

a.  Mechanical. 

1 .  Air ;  will  not  do.  "\  Tides. 

2.  Carbonic  acid.  Winds. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide.  Balloons. 

4.  Caoutchouc ;  Steel.  )  Gravity. 
fi.  Chemical. 

Gunpowder  moistened,  &c. 
Gun  cotton. 

y.  Vital. 

Human  muscle  magnetised.  i 


2fc. 
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the  ain  at  a  required  velocity,  than  the  engine  is  capable  of 
balancing.  The  lighter  the  source  of  power  the  smaller  will  be 
the  scale  on  which  the  air-crafl  fitted  with  it  may  b^  con- 
strncted  so  as  to  travel  with  any  required  speed.  The  object  of 
the  aerial  engineer  will  alw^ays  be  to  find  the  lightest  machinery 
tor  his  crail*  This  will  be  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
inianoy  of  the  art,  when  men  will  be  endeavouring  to  build  the 
Muallest  vessels  that  will  fiy.  Hereafter,  when  successful  experi- 
monrs  shall  have  given  confidence  to  our  aspirations,  and  we  have 
learned  that  the  larger  their  air-ships  are,  the  more  will  they 
*«lv»rve  a  wise  economy  of  material  and  of  power — ejitreme 
lighinoiss  will  not  be  so  much  insisted  on  as  it  must  be  at 
prv'A  nt.  But  in  all  ages  a  high  ratio  of  power  to  weight  will  be  a 
i^arvlinal  rcH^uisite  in  aerial  engines.  I  have  therefore  looked  about 
luo  tor  the  lightest  agents  of  mechanical  force  that  I  could  find. 

Another  quality  which  will  be  very  valuable  in  an  aerial 
en^ino  is  that  there  shall  be  no  constant  and  rapid  loss  of  weight 
d\u*  to  the  dissipation  into  air  of  the  material  consumed.  This  is 
t\oi  at\  alv^^lute  necessity,  since  this  loss  may  be  compensated  and 
iht^  Iv^Ihikv  of  buoyancy  maintained,  by  a  due  discharge  of  gas 
ttvtn  iho  rtivit.  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter  *  how 
an  .ur  or.iti  furnished  with  an  engine  entailing  a  constant  dimi- 
iwiiu^n  \»f  its  burden,  could  be  made  to  effect  this  compensation. 

du\ipnoss  will  be  another  requisite  of  the  power :  but  in  the 
jMvMtit  vvndition  of  the  problem  of  Aerial  Navigation,  matters  of 
jMiv  o  iuv  t\ot  to  l>e  considered.  The  question  is,  *  Is  this  art  pos- 
mMo  iv»  Iv  witainod?  *  not  *  Is  it  expensive?  '  Whoever  shall  first 
il\  vliuvt  tjviu  London  to  Paris,  or  even  from  Hyde  Park  to 
lCei.'\*i\i's  Park*  and  back  again,  at  whatever  cost,  will  have  ac- 
ov»uiph.ni\t^|  a  crroat  fact.  What  we  want  is  the  thing  done. 
N\  luM\  \i  has  once  been  achieved,  subsequent  endeavours  will 
ifdiivt*  tho  v\^t  and  increase  the  speed  of  its  practice.  I  have 
tluMotv^o  lu^t  iXMisidered  the  question  of  money  price  at  all, 
powri  lu^uix;  iho  only  coin  with  lightness  for  its  stamp,  and  pro- 
|>\dr»u»»\   iho  only  produce  in  the  market  in  which  lies  my  prejrent 

Uv'NN    thou   can   we  procure  mechanical  power?       Can   we 

»  P.  40.- 
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make  it — originate  it  ?  Never.  We  can  but  catch  the  life-spirit 
as  it  thrills  restlessly,  profusely,  regularly,  through  the  pulses  of 
the  universe,  and  direct  it  through  the  channels  we  can  prepare 
for  it.  We  ride  upon  a  world  which  palpitates  with  '  Power,' 
swelling  and  sinking  in  eternal  waves  of  Attraction  and  Repul- 
sion,^ or  rather  of  Condensation  and  Expansion.  There  are 
ceaseless  tides  of  condensation  and  expansion  in  the  life  of  things, 
which  taken  either  at  flood  or  ebb  lead  on  to  Power.  The  genera- 
tion of  Power  is  as  impossible  as  the  creation  of  matter,  is  the 
same  impossibility.  Equally  impossible  is  its  extinction.  Motion 
however  may  disappear.  It  may  become  latent,  either  being  con- 
verted into  some  other  phase  of  force,  as  when  we  grind  light- 
ning out  of  whirling  glass,  or  being  stored  up  in  a  quiescent  state 
for  a  time,  as  when  we  compress  a  spring.  In  either  case  we 
are  but  saving  the  force,  which  the  endless  bounty  of  the  Great 
Engineer  supplies  to  us,  and  disposing  it  for  a  season  as  to  us,  or  to 
Him,  seems  good.  And  the  very  force  which  we  apply,  whether 
of  our  steam-engine,  or  of  our  arms,  whence  comes  it?  from  the 
fire  or  the  flesh,  not  as  from  its  fount  or  primordial  source,  but 
as  from  the  terminal  spout  from  which  it  flowed  at  last.  It  was 
stored  up  in  the  coal,  and  in  the  brain,  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
composing energies  of  ancient  plant-life  and  of  the  up-building 
labours  of  the  animal  life  of  yesterday :  each  of  these  forces 
being  but  the  ephemeral  stages  of  the  everlasting  motion. 

We  may  then  either  clutch  the  forces  of  nature  as  they  fly, 
and  harness  them  to  our  machinery  for  instant  service,  or  we 
niay  seize  them  and  bind  them  in  fetters  to  do  our  bidding  at 

>  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  very  convenient  words,  but  they  imply 
more  than  we  can  assert,  or  have  any  right  to  assume.  We  know  nothing 
of  bodies  drawing  others  to,  and  driving  others  from  themselves.  Motion 
to  and  motion  from  is  all  we  see ;  an  evergoing  of  one  body  towards  or 
away  from  another.  To  say  that  the  other  attracts  or  repels  it  is  but  to 
shift  the  centre  of  the  mystery,  not  to  explain  it ;  perhaps  it  is  also  to 
complicate  our  material  for  thought  by  introducing  a  new  element  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  the  essence  of  the  simple  fact  which  we  see — the 
motion.  The  whole  universe  is  instinct  with  life.  The  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  this  life  is  motion.  Men  and  things  yearn  and  move 
hither  and  thither;  wo  know  not  that  they  are  attracted  and  repelled. 
God  stirs  them.     '  I  am  the  Life.' 
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otLer  time  and  place,  or  we  may  iiod  tliem  ready  locked  io 
matter,  waiting  for  our  touch  t«  release  them  to  their  work.  In 
our  wind  and  wat«r-millB  and  sailiog-ahipa  we  ply  the  first;  in 
our  cloclcB  and  watches  the  second ;  in  our  fiimaceB  the  third 
manccuvie.  We  have  to  enquire  hy  which  of  thene  methods  we 
can  hcBt  adapt  our  resources  to  the  Art  of  Locomotion  througii 
the  air. 

Of  the  first  or  free  natural  powers  there  is  but  one,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  can  serve  ua  while  in  the  air,  and  this  may  ofteo 
oppose  us : — the  Wind  of  courHc.  The  heat  of  the  sun  may 
assist  in  lifting  our  craft  by  expanding  the  contents  of  the  gas- 
vessel,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  apply  his  power  to  propul- 
sion, even  if  his  services  could  always  be  secured.  From  (he 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  1:>e  applied  to  the  working  of  our  pro- 
pelling mechanism,  though  it  will,  upon  occasion,  drive  us  and 
our  mechanism  togetlier;  we  need  not  therefore  consider  its 
utiUty  at  present.  We  need  only  occupy  ourselves  here  with 
the  other  two  forms  of  resort.  The  second,  the  class  of  im- 
prisoned powers,  are,  for  the  moat  part,  to  be  unlocked  by 
chemical  means.  And  since  to  us,  though  not  in  fact,  these 
natural  reservoirB  of  force  are  practically  fountains  of  energy, 
since  we  do  not  see  them  in  action,  till  we  as  it  were  tap  them 
and  draw  off  their  contents,  thsy  may  be  conveniently  considered 
&a  '  natural  sources  of  power.' ' 

'  Thia  diviaian  of  our  meuis  of  power  into  soarces  und  reBsrvoips  of 
fbrca  is  not.  it  will  b«  observed,  founded  on  an;  real  dlBttoctiaii,  for  tbe 
easenliiiil  conditioDB  of  Imth  ure  the  same ;  both  are  reservoirs  of  tbe  life  of 
the  world,  as  an  egg  is  a  reaerroir  of  snimal  vitality.  But  It  will  be  uaefnl 
for  dassifiestion.  Neither  vould  it  be  making  a  tnie  difference  between 
them  10  characterise  the  Grat  bh  natural,  the  Escood  M  artificial  stores  of 
power,  for  there  is  no  separation  (o  be  made  between  the  nataral  and  tJie 
artificial ;  the  latter  is  but  a  particular  c&ae  of  the  former.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false  than  the  vulgar  diatinetion  between  nature  and  art,  and  the  pr«- 
eminence  in  beaut;  and  goodaess  nanallj  assigned  Io  the  works  of  the 
former  over  those  of  the  latter.  This  is  in  fact  Atbetsm  ia  its  most  dis- 
gostiag  fona^that  of  cant.  It  implies  the  belief  that  God  does  not  work 
by  man's  hands,  though  Ha  '  ~nd  and  water.     If  there  bs  anj 

difference  in  degree,  it  must  rke  of  hninan  intellects  are  the 

more  divine,  as  emanatieg  of  God's  crmlive  t 

beater'  brain. 
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The  third  class  of  forms  in  which  we  may  employ  force  seems 
specially  adapted  for  our  purpose.  Most  of  the  means  to  which 
we  can  resort  for  obtaining  power  involve  either  fixed  appa- 
ratus, as  do  those  of  our  first  class  which  were  just  now  men- 
tioned, or  the  use  of  ponderous  appliances,  as  many  of  our  second 
class.  It  becomes  then  very  important  for  an  art  in  which 
lightness  is  of  prime  necessity,  to  enquire  whether  we  cannot 
store  up  in  forms  more  portable  than  those  with  which  the 
untamed  world  provides  us,  the  forces  which  we  can  win  or 
wring  fi-om  it  by  these  former  methods.  The  problem  put  to  the 
aeronaut  by  this  consideration  will  be,  how  to  travel  through 
the  air,  having  all  the  heavy  work  done  on  earth — to  get,  in 
short,  his  propulsion  done  at  home  before  starting.  The  wound- 
up spring  is  the  type  of  such  appliances  as  we  are  thus  led  to 
search  for,  which  may  be  called  artificial  *  Reservoirs  of  Force.' 

First  then  of  our  'Natural  Sources  of  Power,'  Heat  and 
Chemism  are  the  two  forms  of  the  nature-pervading  force,  which 
are  most  readily  converted  into  dynamical  motion.  Both  of  these 
forces  are  ordinarily  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  satisfaction  of 
chemical  attachment :  *  the  species  of  energy  which  is  developed 
depending  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  transmutation  of 
power  takes  place. 

Heat  is  the  condition  in  which  force  is  most  usually  enlisted 
for  our  machines.  Heat  is  the  outward  sign  of  a  line  of  force, 
as  measured  in  tune,  just  dipping  to  the  bottom  of  its  wave  of 
condensation,  and  commencing  to  moimt  to  its  crest  of  dilata- 
tion.*   We  obtain  therefore  motion  from  heat,  by  virtue  of  the 

• 

»  Commonly  but  improperly  called  chemical  affinity.  Affinity  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  family  connection,  and  is  naturally  predicated  of  such  things  as 
are  similar  in  manner  and  feature.  Attachment  is  an  affection  not  necessarily 
founded  on  any  such  connection.  Now  chemical  union  for  the  most  part 
depends  on  a  love  between  substances  of  habits  opposite  and  polar  to  each 
other,  which  do  just  not  indicate  affinity,  but  rather  imply  remoteness  of 
relationship.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  certain  classes  of  com- 
pounds, such  as  metallic  alloys  and  double  salts ;  these  are  instances  of 
family  affection,  of  an  attachment  of  affinity ;  but  *  attachment'  as  a 
general  term  includes  those  last  as  well  as  the  truly  nuptial  ties,  such 
as  that  which  binds  iron  to  oxygen,  and  sodium  to  chlorine. 

'  •  The  effects  of  what  we  call  heat,'  says  Mr.  Grove  (•  Correlation  of 
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expansion  of  matter.  The  fuel  by  the  burning  of  which  we 
effect  the  condensation  of  matter  which  was  previously  expanded, 
may  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  of  power,  on  which  we  draw  at 
pleasure  for  the  execution  of  our  work.  The  first  question  then 
becomes,  what  is  the  fuel  to  be  used  ?  Now  the  obvious  requi- 
sites in  a  material  to  be  thus  applied  in  aerial  navigation,  are 
these  : — First,  that  it  be  all  real  fuel,  that  it  consist  entirely  of 
substances  that  can  help  in  the  production  of  heat.  It  should 
yield  therefore  no  waste  ashes,  and  should  contain  as  little  as 
possible  of  combined  oxygen.  Second,  it  should  be  easily 
manageable,  so  that  its  consumption  may  be  rapidly  regulated, 
and  its  combustion  extinguished  or  promoted  at  pleasure,  while  a 
constant  temperature  may  be  maintained,  without  the  necessity 
of  attendance.  Third,  it  should  bum  in  the  manner  most  favour- 
able to  the  application  of  its  heat  to  the  required  purpose — that  is 

Physical  Forces/  ed.  2)  '  are  simply  an  expansion  of  the  matter  acted  on.' 
Bat  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  ;  heat  is  not  caused  by  ex- 
pansion :  cold,  or  the  neutralisation  of  heat,  is  always  the  result  of 
expansion.  That  effect  which  our  senses  appreciate  as  heat  has  this 
relation  to  matter,  that  it  is  the  ever-following  result  of  condensation. 

The  typical  instances  of  the  development  of  heat  are  the  compression  of 
air  or  of  any  solid  substance  by  mechanical  force,  and  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. In  the  former  case,  condensation  of  texture  is  the  obvious  event, 
heat  is  the  appeal  to  our  senses  of  the  reaction  of  the  expansion — the 
return  of  the  wave.  In  the  second  case,  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
that  unites  with  the  fuel  is  the  effect  of  the  chemical  attachment,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  rushes  into  combination.  That  dilatation  alone  is  not  heat, 
nor  heat  dilatation,  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  the  expansion  of  a 
volatile  lic^uid  into  a  fluid  under  the  exhausting  air-pump  is  accompanied 
by  cold,  and  that  the  air  condensed  in  a  syringe  is  intensely  hot.  Cold  is 
the  result  of  expansion,  heat  follows  condensation,  condensation  is  the 
result  of  cold,  expansion  is  the  sequel  of  heat.  Heat  and  cold,  expansion 
and  condensation,   follow  each    other  in   eternal  order.     They   are   but 

Fig.  167.  different  following  arcs   of   an 

COLD.  CO  LP.        endless  undulating  curve.     Ex- 

pansion  is  the   ascending,  and 
condensation     the     descendiqg^ 
limb  of  the  curve  from  th< 
^^''^'^-  to  the  lowest  dip.     Hi 

lower,  and  cold  the  upper  convexity,  measured  from  the  poiate^ 
flexure  on  the  axis  of  the  line.     Thus  (see  fig.  157). 
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with  flame.  Fourtb,  it  should  occupy  the  amallest  poBsible  com- 
paae.  Liquid  fuel  ia  obviously  the  best  adapted  to  our  purpose. 
The  substances  that  fulfil  all  these  conditions  most  completely 
are  tbe  hydro-carbon  oils.  These  liquids,  which  are  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price  from  coal,  consisting  as  they  do  entirely  of 
true  fuel,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  combine  all  the  requisite  quali- 
ties in  tbe  highest  possible  degree.  The  turning  of  a  tap  will 
regulate  to  the  greatest  nicety  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in 
the  lamp-tiimace  in  which  they  must  be  consumed.  The  pro- 
ducts of  their  combination  are  nothing  but  steam  and  carbonic 
acid.  They  require  for  their  perfect  conversion  into  these  gases 
that  their  vapour  should  be  supplied  to  the  flame  in  a  state  of 
intimate  mixtui'e  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  air. 

This  is  very  effectually  accomplished  by  causing  the  liquid  to 
flow  into  a  small  chamber,  kept  hot  by  the  flame  of  the  oil  itself. 
In  this  chamber  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  it  by  a  minute  aperture,  being  forced 
out  by  pressure  from  behind.  Naphtha  lamps  for  light  are  made 
on  this  principle,  in  which  the  pressure  is  maintained  upon  the 
burner  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  fuel  itself,  which 
defends  from  a  reservoir  at  about  J2  or  14  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  flame.  A  furnace-lamp  for  the  hydro-carbons  may 
be  more  conveniently  and  safely  constructed  ou  the  same  plan  as 
the  common  table  ibuntains,  in  which  the  pressure  is  maintained 
by  condensed  air. 

The  reservoir  of  oil  should  be  a  strong  metal  box  having  only 
two  apertures,  through  one  o£  which  a  pipe  passes,  airtight, 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leading  at  its  outer  extremity 
to  the  burners.  It  is  best  that  this  aperture  should  be  at  the  top, 
that  the  liquid  may  never  be  able  to  flow  out  at  the  burners, 
except  wheu  under  pressure.  The  other  aperture,  which  must 
be  at  the  top  of  the  box,  should  be  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and 
a  small  coaiguijj^U/I^Utttt^tj^^h  ^"^  forcing  a 
vessel,  for  k^^^^^^^^^^^^^KHie  pressure  required 
but  slight,  ail^^^^^^^^^^^nl.  This,  together  with 
Btop-eock  (W  Oi^^^^^^^^^^^buid  Hows   to  tbe  buim 
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stuffed  in  some  part  of  its  length  with  tow,  or  some  other  porons 
matter,  so  that  in  case  of  an  accident  to  one  of  the  burners,  the 
liquid  cannot  be  forced  out  rapidly  into  the  fire.  No  danger 
attends  the  use  of  such  a  furnace,  for  the  reservoir  may  be  below 
the  level  of  the  burners,  and  in  case  of  any  damage  happening  to 
the  burner-pipe,  the  escape  of  the  fuel  would  be  instantly  arrested 
by  opening  the  stop*cock  at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  re- 
moving the  pressure  on  the  liquid.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  little 
chamber  in  the  burner  is  a  small  boiler,  in  which  only  so  much 
of  the  fuel  as  is  required  for  immediate  consumption  is  heated, 
all  the  rest  of  the  oil  being  kept  cool.  The  vapour  of  the  boil- 
ing liquid  as  it  rushes  through  the  small  aperture  into  the  air  is 
mixed  with  the  oxygen,  so  as  to  be  effectually  burnt  without 
the  production  of  any  smoke. 

Purified  coal  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine  is  usually  burnt 
in  lamps  of  this  construction.  But,  with  burners  slightly 
modified,  the  cheap  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar  might  be  consumed. 
This  latter  substance,  though  not  consisting  entirely  of  hydro- 
carbon, contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  other  subslances ;  it 
leaves  of  course  no  ash,  though,  some  of  its  impurities  not  being 
perfectly  volatile,  a  small  residue  of  carbon  would  be  left  in  the 
burner,  which  would  require  to  be  cleared  out  from  time  to  time. 

Another  mode  of  burning  the  oils  which  are  very  rich  in 
carbon,  is  by  forcing  a  constant  current  of  air  through  a  vessel 
containing  some  of  the  liquid,  and  igniting  the  air  at  a  jet  or 
simple  aperture  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  by  which  it  leaves 
the  reservoir.  The  liquid  must  be  kept  at  such  a  temperatiu-e 
that  it  will  give  off  to  the  air  flowing  through  or  over  it,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vapour  to  yield  a  good  flame.  The  only 
liquid  hydro-carbon  which  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  at 
present,  that  will  behave  thus  at  common  temperatures,  is  benzole, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  constituents  of  coal-tar.  But 
other  hydro-carbons,  even  those  having  high  boiling  points,  may 
be  consumed  in  this  way  if  the  vessel  containing  them  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  and  the  pipe  conveying  the  vaporised  air  to  the 
burner  is  kept  warm,  so  as  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  its 
charge.  If  the  jet  be  allowed  to  escape  through  a  narrower 
aperture,  a  perfectly  clear  blue  flame,  giving  an  intense  heat,  may 
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be  obtamed  in  this  waj  without  the  jue  of  anj  chimnej,  from 
liquids  which,  burned  in  the  ordinaiy  manner^  jidd  a  denao 
white  or  jdlow  flame,  with  torrents  of  smoke.  All  that  is  nqm- 
site  is,,  of  oouiae,  that  before  the  engine  is  started,  a  quantity  of 
the  liqnid  sofliciffnt  to  affi>rd  a  flame  diould  be  heated;  the 
supply  of  Tigpoar  will  be  afterwards  kept  up  by  heat  denwed  from 
the  flame  psodnoed  in  die  lamp-furnace  itseK  The  current  of 
air  moat  abd  be  driren  bj  external  aid  till  the  engine  has  got  to 
wcA ;  it  win  aobaequendy  be  maintained  b j  a  pump  or  bdlaws 
worked  by  a  r^olar  snaQ  tax  iqM>n  the  power  obtained  bj  tlie 
oombostian.  A  fenn  of  apparatus  in  which  this  mode  of  coo- 
sumptaoaof  ihtfaA  may  be  practiaed  without  ihe  danger  or  in- 
oonTCttieoce  of  Watiiig  &e  ffhiAe  stock  of  inflammable  matter  as 
once,  is  represcBfied  in  &e  dfagram,  flg.  158.     It  is  planned  on 


^ae  principle  of  the  eommon  bizd-fountam.    a  ia  die 

Teasel  of  any  oonyement  9k^  containing  all  the  fbel  required  &r 

die  Tuyage^     &  has  no  <^ening  eze^c  ac  By  whore  a  abcr;  Ikoci- 

zontal  chamnel  fxmtwem  it  with  c    c  ia  a  amaQ  diamber  ia  wiiu^ 

a  8nr£Ke  of  the  Hquid  reeervea  the  pzeaaire  of  die  air  cnna> 

mitted  dimngh  die  jm  i  <■  ai ,     Thefrniftion  of  ciato  manttain  Aa 

level  of  the  liquid  iiniaijiir  in  s.     Thia  ia  efeeflwl  by  WMmam  of  a 

pipe,  D.  cooneetine  die  u|iper  parta  of  die  two 

3t  points  abore  die  Ier<^  ni  tia^  oR  in  eadi^  tfaoa 

pressure  of  the  air  on  die  cw)i  liqmd  surfiHsea.     m  m\ 

ratins"  chamber,   sad  ia  "iie  oniv  tsarC  of  Ae 

receives  heat.     TTie^  Irnnid   La  ^nriacsed  to  i( 

bv  the   u  "lire  ?.  "hrr   iio  tt  Vhich.  pp*v<gita  aiiy«f  « 

liquid  iTom  reriirr.inz  Vjwaxrui  r.fae  tHsecmc    ifriiliiRf 

brings   the  c^irrenr    f  tot  fmm  I 

stuffing  box  in  the  "MO  of  JE. 
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by  sliding  it  up  and  down  in  the  stuffing  box  (this  movement 
being  permitted  by  making  a  part  of  the  tube  G  of  flexible 
material)  the  quantity  of  vapour  taken  up  by  the  air,  and  there- 
fore the  heat  of  the  flame  may  be  regulated.  From  the  top  of  e 
the  air  charged  with  vapour  escapes  by  the  pipe  h,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  sufficiently  far  above  the  liquid  level  to  prevent  any 
of  the  un  evaporated  oil  from  passing  to  the  burners.  The  tem- 
perature of  E  may  be  maintained  either  by  burning  beneath  it,  or 
at  its  side,  a  small  jet  of  the  vaporised  air,  supplied  by  a  small 
branch-pipe  i,  or  by  heating  the  air  in  the  pipe  G,  on  its  passage 
to  the  vessel.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  furnace  is  that  it  is 
perfectly  self -supplying,  that  the  burners  are  simple  jets,  slits  or 
holes,  as  for  ordinary  gas,  and  that  nothing  can  pass  into  them, 
even  if  the  fuel  be  impure,  but  really  volatile  matter,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  liable  to  become  clogged ;  all  foreign  substances 
must  remain  behind  in  the  evaporator. 

The  fire  being  thus  supplied,  the  next  question  becomes, 
what  material  shall  we  submit  as  the  patient  of  expansion,  and 
the  agent  of  motion.  Of  the  three  forms  of  matter — solid,  liquid, 
fluid,  we  may  resort  to  either  for  this  purpose.  A  single  sub- 
stance, in  its  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  of  these  states 
— water,  steam — is  almost  the  only  one  that  has  been  turned  to 
account  in  this  service.  The  steam-engine  has  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  practical  ingenuity  of  the  power- purveyors  of  this  century, 
and  the  evaporated  water  has  absorbed  nearly  all  the  available 
fuel-heat.  Other  volatile  liquids  have  been  proposed  and 
tried  as  vehicles  of  power,  but  the  many  advantages  of  water  have 
scarcely  even  allowed  a  hearing  to  the  claims  of  alcohol  and 
chloroform  to  be  set  to  work.  Engines  to  be  worked  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  heated  atmospheric  air,  or  of  the  gaseous  products  of 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time. 
Sir  G.  Cayley  has  indeed  made  some  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  a  special  view  to  aerial  propulsion.  The  expansion  of 
liquids  and  of  solids  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been,  even  in 
attempt,  applied  to  the  working  of  machinery. 

The  common  use  of  steam  gives  to  aeriform  fluids  the  first 
claim  to  consideration  as  vehicles  of  power.  The  two  modes  of 
applying  the  expansibility  of  matter  in  the  gaseous  state  divide 
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the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  naturally  into  two  heads : 
first,  the  conversion  of  liquids  into  the  state  of  vapour ;  second, 
the  expansion  of  substances  already  in  the  gaseous  condition. 

In  the  use  of  evaporation  as  a  mode  of  applying  power, 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered :  first,  the  liquid  to  be 
adopted ;  second,  the  mode  of  treating  it.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence,  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  as  respects  the  expenditure  of  fiiel,  what  liquid  is  used  to 
work  the  steam-engine  by  its  vapour :  that,  in  short,  no  other 
liquid  presenting  any  advantages  over  water,  and  water  costing 
nothing,  this  substance  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others  for  the 
service.  This  belief  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  heat  as 
measured  by  numbers  oF  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  which  is 
converted  into  expansive  force  in  the  evaporation  of  certain 
liquids,  commonly  called  the  latent  heat,  is  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  the  vapour  produced,  so  that  the  same  bulk  of  vapour 
will  be  obtained  by  the  same  consumption  of  fuel,  whichever  of 
these  liquids  be  used.  It  is  assumed  that  this  law  holds  good  for 
all  liquids.  This  however  has  not  been  proved.  But  there  are 
two  other  points  to  be  considered.  Firstly,  that  it  is  very  much 
easier,  and  more  convenient,  to  obtain  a  rise  in  temperature  of  a 
given  number  of  degrees  low  down  in  the  thermometer  scale, 
than  it  is  to  obtain  the  same  increment  at  an  intense  heat. 
Indeed  when  the  temperature  of  evaporation  is  very  low,  the  whole 
heat  required,  being  of  low  intensity,  may  be  obtained  firom  the 
atmosphere  and  surrounding  objects.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  since  it  rises  into  vapour 
under  ordinary  pressures,  at  temperatures  considerably  lower 
than  that  prevailing  on  the  sur^e  of  the  earth,  and  since  it 
requires  mechanical  force  for  its  reduction  to  the  liquid  state  in 
the  first  instance,  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  wound-up 
spring.  I  shall  accordingly  arrange  this  and  substances  having 
similar  physical  properties  under  the  head  of  artificial  reservoirs 
of  force.  Secondly,  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquids  themselves,  or 
the  amount  of  heat-power  which  is  required 
before  they  boil,  through  a  given  nombef 
temperature,  is  of  some  moment.  If 
liquid  is  high,  so  much  more  het^ 
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some  molecular  changes  in  the  liquid  itself  before  it  evaporates, 
and  this  contributes  nothing  to  the  force  available  in  the  engine. 
Now  the  capacity  for  heat  of  water,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
that  liquid  disposes  of  in  this  unprofitable  manner,  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  substance  in  nature ;  and  is  double  of 
that  of  some  more  volatile  liquids  which  might  supply  its  place 
in  the  steam-engine.  Those  bodies  whose  specific  heat  is  low, 
are  easy  of  condensation  in  the  same  measure  as  they  are 
readily  volatilized.  This  is  another  point  which  is  favourable  to 
their  use  in  condensing  engines.  In  engines  frotn  which  the 
vapour  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  costly  liquids  are  not 
likely  to  be  used,  as  their  consumption  might  more  than  com- 
pensate the  saving  in  weight  and  expenditure  of  fuel,  which  their 
adoption  might  permit.  When  these  latter  engines  are  adopted, 
water  is  most  likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  force; 
except  perhaps  in  early  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  in  which 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  method  will  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  cost  of  material.  In  these- attempts,  which 
will  be  made  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  the  lightness  of  the 
apparatus  being  a  point  of  primary  necessity,  any  method  of 
obtaining  power,  which  is  compatible  with  a  small  load  of  fuel, 
will  be  favoured.  Chloroform  and  the  highly  volatile  chloride 
of  carbon,  which,  like  water,  have  the  valuable  quality  of  not  being 
inflammable,  but,  unlike  it,  require  but  little  heat  to  affect  their 
ebullition,  are  to  be  recommended  for  use.  For  aerial  con- 
densing engines,  in  which  the  agent  of  the  power  is  not  lost,  or 
subjected  to  but  a  small  waste,  these  less  abundant  liquids  will 
be  of  great  service,  and  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  water. 

In  considering  the  second  of  the  questions  just  now  stated  as 
concerned  in  this  discussion  of  the  vapour-power — the  mode  of 
application — the  nature  of  the  engine  is  a  point  that  presents 
itself  for  enquiry.  Are  we  to  fit  our  air-craft  with  condensing  or 
with  non- condensing  engines  ?  The  former  sort  have  the  advan- 
tage of  maintaining  the  weight  of  the  load,  so  far  as  they 
cerned,  more  nearly  constant.  But  the  much  greaJbf^ 
weight  which  they  involve  in  their  constmd 
forbid  their  use  except  in  air-craft  of  fin 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  i 
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condensing  vapour-engine,  which  might  be  used  with  advantage 
for  flight.  If  for  water  there  be  substituted  a  liquid  the  vapour 
of  which  is  much  more  easily  condensed,  the  advantages  of  a 
vacuum  engine  may  be  obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  water  for  the  condenser.  Further,  the 
weight  of  the  cooling  apparatus  may  be  very  much  reduced  by 
substituting  in  it,  for  water,  ice,  ydth  the  further  assistance  of 
some  salt  for  the  production  of  a  freezing  mixture,  and  thus,  of  a 
very  low  temperature  in  a  small  compass  of  matter.  The  power 
of  a  condensing  engine  depends  upon  the  alternate  predominance 
in  the  agent  which  moves  it,  of  heat  and  cold,  and  on  the  dif- 
ference in  the  intensity  of  these  two  opposite  forces  in  the  two 
poles  or  foci  of  the  system,  the  furnace  and  the  condenser.  Our 
object  then  is  to  raise  this  difference  to  the  maximum.  We  may 
obviously  attain  this,  either  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
boiler,  or  by  lowering  that  of  the  condenser.  In  the  ordinary 
condensing  engine,  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  while  we  are  con- 
tented with  the  common  temperature  of  cold  water  for  the  cool- 
ing part  of  the  operation.  Now  we  may  equally  well  effect  the 
alternate  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  vapour,  by  con- 
centrating all  our  artificial  energy  in  the  focus  of  condensation, 
trusting  to  the  ordinary  outer  temperature  for  the  evaporation  of 
our  liquid.  This  might  be  done  with  water  as  the  subject  of  the 
changes  of  state,  but  much  more  readily  with  a  liquid  having  a 
low  specific  heat,  a  low  boiling  point,  and  a  low  latent  heat  of 
vapour.  Further,  we  can  divide  our  weight  between  the  two 
foci  of  our  power,  using  a  fire  for  evaporation  and  a  freezing 
mixture  for  condensation ;  and  by  properly  adjusting  our  avail- 
able means  to  the  end  desired,  and  by  duly  distributing  the 
work  between  the  heater  and  the  cooler,  we  may  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  effect,  with  the  least  amount  of  weight  carried 
to  effect  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  using  as  our  vehicle  of  force  a  liquid, 
dng  only  at  temperatures  very  much  higher  than  that 
L  mK^KXrl^xng  but  a  small  quantity  of  heat  in  evapora- 
Ht  therefore  but  little  in  condensation,  we  may 
sessity  of  carrying  cold  water  or  any  other 
n.     The  cooling  effect  of  the  air  would 
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be  abiindantly  sufficient  for  the  condensation  of  the  boiling  hot 
vapour  of  some  liquids.  It  may  seem  chimerical  to  propose  to 
work  an  engine  with  the  vapour  of  mercury,  which  boils  at  a  heat 
but  little  below  redness.  But  this  substance  might  be  applied  as 
the  agent  of  motion  in  a  condensing  engine,  with  quite  as  much 
efficiency  as  steam,  and  without  requiring  any  water  to  be  carried* 
for  its  condensation.  However,  besides  mercury,  there  are  other 
liquids  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of  organic  chemistry,  with  boiling 
points  at  any  temperature  that  may  be  required  below,  and  even 
above,  that  of  mercury.  One  of  these  might  be  selected  which 
would  do  the  work  which  we  require  in  this  case.  The  dis- 
advantages entailed  by  an  engine  worked  in  this  manner  wonld 
be  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  moving  parts  vapour-tight,  and 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  a  very  intense  heat  upon  the  evapo- 
rator, and  the  consequent  rapid  wear  of  that  part  of  the  system. 
This  disadvantage,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent  inseparable  from 
the  ordinary  steam-iumaces,  in  which  coal  or  coke  is  burnt, 
though  it  may  be  quite  avoided  by  the  lamp-furnace,  which  I 
propose  when  an  intense  heat  is  not  required. 

If  such  a  liquid  is  to  be  used  as,  absorbing  but  little  heat  in 
the  passage  into  the  aeriform  state,  gives  out  but  little  in  cooling, 
its  condensation  may  be  effected  by  receiving  the  vapour  after  its 
passage  through  the  engine,  in  a  system  of  tubes  or  a  vessel 
having  an  extensive  surface  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
air  which  the  craft  meets  in  its  flight.  In  a  more  compact  form, 
the  condensation  may  be  effected  by  causing  the  vapour  to  pass 
into  a  receiver  surmounted  by  a  still-worm,  which  is  enclosed  in 
an  outer  pipe,  connected  with  a  vessel  at  top,  containing  a  freez- 
ing mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  liquid  running  down  from  the 
freezing  mixture  would  condense  any  ascending  vapour  that 
escaped  liquefaction  in  the  receiver,  to  which  it  would  be  re- 
turned in  the  liquid  state.  A  great  saving  of  weight  would  thus 
be  effected,  by  carrying  ice  or  snow,  and  salt,  instead  of  water 
for  condensation.  There  would  be  a  peculiar  facility  in  preserv- 
ing the  ice  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  where  a  low  tempera- 
ture prevails. 

Whether  the  engine  be  of  the  condensing  or  of  the  wasting 
^enus,   and   whether  the  liquid   be   chloroform,  water,    or   the 
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heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  the  coustructJOD  of  the  boiler  ia  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance.  This  vital  organ  should  be  conBtruct«il ' 
of  small  tubes  containing  the  liquid,  and  receiving  the  heat  ou 
their  outer  surfaces ' — tubular,  not  tubulated,  as  the  locomotive 
boilers,  usually  called  tubular,  should  be  designated.  The 
tubes  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  freest  escape  of  the 
vapour,  and  circulation,  if  necessary,  of  the  liquid.  I  recommend 
the  reader  lo  follow,  as  I  have  done,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Armstrong,* 
and  to  read  Dr.  Alban'swork  on  the  high-pressure  steam-engine. 
He  will  there  find  it  proved  that  high  pressure  is  the  safest  and 
most  saving  mode  of  using  steam  as  an  agent  of  power,  and  that, 
what  is  equally  important  for  aerial  purposes,  it  admits  of  boilers 
being  made  of  thin  sheet  metal  of  great  strength  and  of  very  little 
weight  compared  to  that  of  the  monstrous  pachyderms,  which  at 
present  are  in  power  on  earth  and  water,  as  their  mammoth 
prototypes  in  the  animal  kingdom  bad  their  day  by  land  and  sea) 
in  the  infant  ages  of  mammal  growth. 

By  the  use  of  very  small  boilers,  into  which,  stroke  for  stroke, 
as  much  liquid  should  be  injected  as  is  consumed  in  each  move- 
ment of  the  engine,  a  very  small  quanti^  being  kept  hot  in  the 
boiler,  a  very  great  saving  in  weight  would  be  effected.  The 
objectiou  to  the  use  of  small  boilers  in  general  is,  that  the  supply 
of  heat  power  to  the  focus  of  evaporation  is  irregular,  or  at  best 
intermittent,  or  periodical.  In  ordinary  furnaces,  which  are 
supplied  with  coke  or  coal,  the  temperature  is  subjected  t« 
repeated  loweringa  by  the  addition  of  fuel,  so  that  the  great 

'  This  was  pointed  out  by  Sit  G.  Cajley  in  'Hicholson'B  Jonrnal,'  vol. 
ziiv.  p.  166. 

'  Betaking  mjself  to  that  one  of  Mr,  Weale's  excellent  '  Badimeotar; 
TreatiBes '  that  is  entitled  '  On  Stean) -boilers,'  by  E.  Armstrong,  in  search, 
with  especial  reference  to  my  present  subject,  of  information  as  to  the 
present  practice  and  most  spprored  fashion  of  boiler-making,  I  was  much 
amused  by  Ending  myself  thus  reconunsndsd  (p.  109)  to  consult  Dr. 
Alban's  book,  of  which  :ia  English  tr.tnslBtion  m^U^a^^iz.  Weale. 
'And  to  those  who  hiTe  « 
iy  steam,  I  would  say  this  is  the  direi 
certainly  very  creditable  to  B 
i«putiition  on  solid  earth,  t' 
of  the  future  without  a 
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[This  is  really  an  extraordinary  force,^  apparently  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  nature,  except  gravity ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ftilly  appreciated.  But  it  really  is  incomparably 
superior  to  gravity  in  extent  of  application.  We  do  manage  to 
make  a  little  use  of  gravity  in  our  milldams  and  clock-cases. 
We  do  not  make  more  of  it  because  we  cannot.  We  can  get  no 
fall.  Our  deepest  mine-shafts  and  our  loftiest  precipices  offer 
but  a  few  thousand  feet  of  fall,  and  if  we  used  the  first  by  letting 
weights  run  down  them,  we  should  fill  them  up,  and  quench  the 
sources  of  our  wealth ;  if  we  worked  away  at  our  mountain 
peaks,  and  sent  them  travelling  into  the  valleys  by  rule  and 
measure,  they  would  be  levelled  in  time,  and  the  fallen  weights 
would  never  come  up  to  us  again.  And  if  we  had  pits  ready 
made  into  the  earth  over  its  whole  surface — if  it  were  all  pits 
except  the  places  between  them  for  men  to  work  upon — there 
would  be  a  limit  to  the  pits  in  both  dimensions — they  couldn't 
be  of  greater  depth  than  a  certain  shallowness,  for  the  earth  is 
liquid  within,  and  could  not  have  a  hole  in  it;  and  they  couldn't 
be  nearer  together  than  a  certain  distance,  for  they  would  be 
converging  towards  a  centre,  and  a  thousand  bores  would  have 
but  one  bottom.  Altogether  other  is  the  heavenward  force  of 
our  mounting,  heaving,  hydrogen.  Its  field  of  action  is  bound- 
less. Every  point  on  earth  is  the  mouth  of  an  absolutely 
bottomless  pit,  stretching  away  into  unfathomable  space,  ever 
diverging,  the  deeper  it  bores,  the  farther  from  any  other  line 
that  can  interfere  with  it.  And  down  into  this  well  that  cannot 
be  filled,  we  may  pour  the  gigantic  weight  of  a  ninth  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  world,  and  the  lightnings  of  the  skies  will  fling 
them  up  to  us  again  in  rain. 

For  an  illustration : — if  I  have  a  well  fifty  fathoms  deep,  and, 
being  pressed  for  want  of  a  little  power,  do  not  mind  throwing  a 
ton  of  earth  into  it,  and  so  far  filling  it  up,  I  can   do   so,  and  I 

^  The  lifting  power  of  hydrogen.     [Ed,] 
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shall  get  a  force  on  the  sur&ce  equal  to  one  ton  raised  300  feet 
or  of  300  tons  raised  one  foot  high  ;  and  this  is  the  most  I  oan 
make  of  it ;  and  if  I  have  not  such  a  well  I  may  go  round  all 
England,  and  not  find  a  dozen  so  deep.  But  if  1  have  a  bulk  of 
hydrogen  that  when  I  have  put  it  in  a  bag  which  it  does  not 
more  than  a  quarter  fill,  will  lift  the  bag,  a  sufficient  length  of  cord 
and  a  ton  weight,  I  may  let  such  my  balloon  fall  upwards  into  the 
air  to  a  depth  or  height  of  30,000  feet,  pulling  to  that  height  with 
the  force  of  a  ton,  or  doing  for  me  work  equal  to  30,000  tons 
raised  one  foot  high,  and  if  my  bag  is  bigger  f~-ishall  get  more 
power  from  my  gas,  the  only  practical  Jimit  being  the  size  of 
the  balloon,  which  must  be  large  enough  to  tontain  all  my  gas  as 
it  expands. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  use  of  hydrogen  for  this  because 
it  expresses  a  great  deal  in  one  word,  and  its  lifting  power  is 
known.     But  we  have  a  more  convenient,  readier,  cheaper  agent 
than  the  precious  gas,  and  6he  equally  capable  of  rushing  up  to 
the  skies  to  do  us  service — ^heated  air.     This  is  the  true  mission 
of  Montgolfier's  magnificent  invention.     Its  capabilities  have  yet 
to  be  developed.     This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  experiment 
is  to  be  tried.     What  is  the  practical  limit  to  the  temperature,  or 
degree  of  expansion  that  can  be  given  by  a  source  of  heat  to  a 
bulk  of  enclosed  air  ?     What  is  the  best  source  of  heat  ?     What 
the  best  material  for  the  envelope  of  the  air — the  worst  heat-con- 
ductor and    radiator,  that  is    in  other  points  suitable  for  the 
purpose :  the  best  therefore  to  prevent  dissipation  of  the  store  of 
power  within?     These  are  economical  questions,  and  admit  of 
an  easy  reply  by  experiment.      Should  fuel  be  burned  in  the 
balloon,  or  should  a  body  ready  heated  be  placed  within  it  ? 
There  is  this  possibility  that   the   second   may  be   the   better 
method,  that  all  the  hot  air  thrown  by  it  into  the  receptacle 
would  be  atmospheric  air,  and  not  a  mixture  of  th»^  •'*•  «rUi» 
heavy  carbonic  acid  and   condensible  water 
other  hand,  any  such  reservoir  of  heat  m 
proportion  to  its  charge    of  ascending  pr 
roughly  calculated  from  the  specific  he 
compared  with  that  of  air — and  OD^- 
not  be  determined,  eyen  nearly, ' 
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ture  of  a  heated  body — for  instance,  of  a  white  hot  cannon  ball. 
But  experiment  is  the  only  road  to  certainty.  If  such  source  of 
heat  were  used,  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  of  course  would  be 
closed  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  as  far  as  possible,  with 
a  safety-valve  below,  to  relieve  the  envelope  in  case  of  too  great 
expansion  of  the  air.  If,  however,  fuel  be  determined  on,  there 
is  I  think  little  question  as  to  what  that  should  be.  The  requi- 
site is,  that  it  be  the  lightest  substance  containing  in  a  given  bulk 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  elements  that  are  burned  by  oxygen. 
These  are  of  course  the  hydro-carbons.  And  the  fuel  must  be  in 
the  most  manageable  form  ;  this  is  another  requisite  fulfilled  by 
these  moHt  serviceable  compounds.  They  are  nearly  all  liquid, 
and  the  liquid  ones  are  very  cheap.  There  is  the  oil  of  coal-tar, 
or  even  crude  coal-tar  itself,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  avail- 
able heat- making  substance;  no  oxygen  or  nitrogen  (at  least 
almost  none),  and  no  ash.  These  substances  are  beyond  question 
the  fuel  for  all  aerial  purposes ;  their  liquidity,  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  shut  off  or  turned  on  the  fire,  and  the  precision 
with  which,  when  requisite,  their  combustion  may  be  regulated, 
mark  them  as  sources  of  power  especially  adapted  to  the  service  of 
the  aeronaut.  However,  this  applies  equally  of  course  to  this 
more  stationary  use,  for  which  the  objectionable  name  of*  Aero- 
station *  may  perhaps  be  admitted. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  source  of  power,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  addition  to  the  gain  of  power  by  the  employment 
of  large  balloons,  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  aeronautic 
device,  that  the  larger  the  vessel  the  smaller  the  proportional 
weight  of  surface  to  be  carried  ;  there  is  in  this,appIication  another. 
This  is,  that  the  surface  being  proportionally  less,  there  will  be 
less  loss  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  power,  by  radiation  and 
convection  by  the  external  air. 

The  application  of  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen  and  kept 
*  captive,*  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Marej 
sur  r Aerostation,*  as  a  source  of  mechj 
to  avail  himself  of  the  diurnal  difFerp"' 
balloon  caused  by  the  access  and  wi' 
sun.     lie  recommends  that  such  bi 
the  ground  in  connection  with  a  a 


d  with  hydrogen  and  kept 
ABxejfJ^JM»j  in  his  ^iSttvidm^A 
ioms^^^L  HepropoigjH 
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which  they  would  raise  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them  and 
caused  their  gas  to  expand ;  while,  falling  when  thej  cooled  at 
night,  they  would  be  ready  next  day  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre. 
He  overrates  very  much  the  amount  of  power  attainable,  for- 
getting, firstly,  that  the  sun^s  rays  pass  through  gases  without 
heating  them,^  so  that  all  the  heat  the  contents  of  the  balloon 
would  receive  would  be  from  the  vessel  itself  by  contact:— 
secondly,  that  the  sun  shining  chiefly  on  the  top  of  the  balloon 
and  heating  its  surface,  it  would  only  be  the  upper  layers  of  gas 
that  would  receive  any  heat  by  conduction  from  the  envelope, 
and  these  being  thereby  confirmed  in  their  superior  lightness, 
would  stay  where  they  were  at  top,  while  the  lower  parts  would 
receive  no  heat.] 

•  ^  This  same  remarkable  oversight  entirely  vitiates  an  elaborate  calcu- 
lation  about  the  lifting  power  of  balloons,  with  which  he  has  filled  several 
pages  of  his  most  interesting  book ;  and  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  a 
remark  written  in  the  preface,  before  I  read  the  calculations  referred  to. 
The  error  is  there  coupled  with  a  neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  a 
gas-vessel  must  always  be  different  from,  and  generally  warmer  than,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  must  be  the  case  because  the  outer  air,  as 
soon  as  it  is  warmed,  is  free  to  mount  upwards,  and  is  replaced  by  colder 
air  from  above.  The  confined  gas  is  only  cooled  by  radiation  from  the 
envelope,  and  by  abstractions  from  its  heat  slowly  made  by  the  air  in 
which  it  floats.-  See  Monge,  '  Etudes,*  pp.  263,  260. 
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As  Stated  above,  the  MSS.  ahruptlt/  ended  at  p.  479.  But  the 
author  had  drawn  up  'A  Sketch  for  a  Treatise  on  Aeronautics'  for 
the  purpose  of  this  worlc,  in  which  the  subjects  for  discussion  in 
each  chapter  arc  noted;  from  this  the  chapter  on  '  Power  ^  and  the 
'  Conclusion '  are  here  eubjoined.—^D. 

PoiDt  geuendly  fot^otteu  b;  aerial  Bchemeni, 

Who  coDteut  themselvei  with  deviMDg  mechauism. 

Sir  G.  Caylej  slinoet  alone  has  treated  of  this. 

Steam — the  most  obvioiia. 

Objection  a. 

Not  iasurmountable,  under  ttnt^d  conditions. 

Modes  of  application.    Liquid  fuel. 

Surhented  steam. 

Experiments  lo  be  made  with  gaa  as  fuel. 

Weight  of  engine. 

Simplest  case,  no  engine  required. 

Steam -jet, 

lias  been  stated  to  be  cheapest  ventilator. 

Probably,  too,  a  very  efficient  propeller. 

Avery's  engine. 

Rationale  of  nction. 

No  good  data  as  to  power  attainable. 

Power  reduced  hy  friction  of  steam  in  jet. 

The  rocket  principle  generally. 

High-pressure  boilers. 

GiiroeyV,  Jleason's,  Alb 

Mode  of  application  of  s 

Aliemate  action  at  once 

Steam  applicable  to  other  pi 

Other  forces. 

Eipansion  of  heated  a 

Prn'poeed  by  Sir  G.  Cnrley. 
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Benzole  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  such  engine. 
Explosive  mixtures. 

Air  passed  through  Benzole :  ignited  by  Galvanism. 
Alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  piston. 
Engine  would  pump  its  own  air. 
Electro-magnetism  as  a  power, 
Cannot  lie  fallow  much  longer. 
No  careful  experiments  made  yet. 
Hunt,  Petrie. 

Page's  reported  engine  in  America. 

Reservoirs  of  force,  as  egg  reservoir  of  vitality,  (Parthenogenesia, 
p.  24). 

Suggestion  of  contractile  discs.  ^ 

Expansion  of  dry  wood  moistened.^ 

Moistened  rope, 

Used  in  quarrying. 

How  to  be  applied  to  machinery. 

Expansion  and  contraction  of  metals.' 

Enormous  force ;  neglected  by  engineers. 

Used  to  pull  up  inclined  waUs. 

Of  course  applicable  to  drive  machinery.^ 

Levers ;  lazy  tongs. 

Multiplying  wheels. 

The  craft  gtarted  to  overcome  inertia  by  stationary  power. 

Both  expansion  and  contraction  may  be  used. 

If  both,  stronger  bars  necessary,  not  to  bend,  heavier. 

If  only  the  latter,  wires  may  be  used. 

Strength  of  materials. 

Mode  of  application. 

Fuel-lamps;  shifted  to  alternate  bars. 

Power  very  manageable ;  utterly  dangerless. 

Expansion  of  liquids, 

Not  quite  so  manageable. 

Freezing  of  water. 

>  *  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  36,  p.  401. 
^    •  Herschel's  *  Preliminary  Discourse/  Introd.  to  *  Nat.  Phil.'  p.  48  (40) 
f.S5)  ni. 

i^magnets   in    'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  36,  p.   191 — vol.  64,  No.   1, 
Qgth  of  iron  bars.     '  Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  47,  p.  406. 
-'  vol.  31,  p.  29. 
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Springs :  to  be  wound  up  beforehaDd,' 
May  he  used  in  connection  with  above  forces,' 
Or,  with  power  exerted  by  ststionery  engines , 
For  gunpowder  engine,  Nitnkta  of  Soda  to  be  nned  instead  of 
Niirt,  because  it  does  not  bum  bo  vigorously  and  axploaively. 
Palsy's  compressed  u^eng^ue :  only  a  spring, 
And  one  iu  which  power  is  lost. 
No  power  lost  in  a  good  steel  spring. 
And  very  littlu  in  Tulcauised  caoutchouc. 
Nothing  known  about  the  limits  of  springs. 
By  electrolytic  or  electro-power. 
DecompoKition  of  HO  ai^d  re-explosioo. 
Coiled  rope  catapults. 

Falling  of  weight  (of  whole  car)  itam  gas-veBsel. 
Water  hud  on — ReuveL 
Reserroira  of  force. 
Coal  only  a  resertoir  of  force. 
The  pToblem :  to  find  the  Ughtest 
Steam-engines  to  wind  the  springs  up. 
"Waste  of  water  powers.' 
The  Tides. 

EnonuouB  force  utterly  disregarded. 
Might  wind  up  springs,  or 
Liq^uefy  carbonic  acid;  or  nitrous  oxide. 
Gunpowder  nioiHCened. 
Fire  annihilator.' 
Brunei — C  heverton . 
Babbage's  Buggestion— the  Geysers. 
Sodium — another  reservoir  of  force. 
Either  elastic,  heating,  or  expansion  of  heat. 
Alight  be  madti  much  cheaper. 
Enormous  quantities  of  it  !□  sea-salt. 

'  '  Hecb.  Msg.'  vol.  50,  p.  208. 

'  '  Mecb.  Miig.'  U4S,  Shepberd's'puteDt,  p.  364. 

'  'Mecb.  Msg.'  No.  1446,  p.  322, 

■  'Mech.  Mag.'  vol.  61,  p,  380. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Apology  for  scheming  and  suggesting. 

Vast  field  for  experiment. 

Weakness  of  isolated  endettvonra  and  experiments. 

Proposal  for  Society  or  Association. 

Sir  O.  Cayiey's  proposal  formerly. 

Hydrogen  to  supply  leakages  by  N«.  HO. 

H.  Power  engine.    The  H.  vessel  not  to  open  at  top  to  air,  but 
to  gas-pipes. 

Force  not  destructible. 

Force  not  to  be  made,  but  to  be  kept. 

The  moBt  to  be  got  out  of  it  before  disslpatjng. 

The  Hydrogen  to  be  dravm  from  gas-Tessel,  to  put  in  ballast. 

Exploded,  to  mnke  water  snd  give  power,  and  to  Jail, 

If  wanted,  resupplied  by  Na. 

filing  up  of  the  seas  aud  lakes  with  hills, 

An  immense  source  of  power. 

Gas  to  be  heated  by  Polmtuse  for  rising. 

Gas  to  bu  condensed  by  cliemiesl  attrnetion  by  C 

Self-acting  water  tap  with  bsrometer. 
I        In  ease  of  sudden  fsll. 
^        BaiB'^atteT,  or  saxes  to  gas-Tcssel. 

Oil  tbe  ga»-ves9«1. 

WariMtli.  (rf  gss  by  heatiag  will  diminish  dew  as  well. 

0»r  "I'-i ,  (hi.    ii,;yi,  „,  ^ubic  feet  per  day,  in  the  Talley  of  the 
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Reduction  of  Iron-oxide,  p.  125. 

Hydrogen  to  be  not  more  than  twice  the  price  of  coke,  equivalent 
for  equivalent. 

Gas-vessel  never  folded  up  will  last  longer. 

If  HSO4  used)  the  sulphates  to  be  distilled,  or  precipitated. 

Experiments  on  equilibrium  can  be  made  with  balance  beam. 

Part  of  cargo  may  be  slung  below  the  gas-vessel  to  maintain  equili- 
brium by  converging  cords. 

Fig.  15d.  Fig.  160. 


A 

A.  Bar  Jen  ;  b.  Propellinff  power. 

Amott^s  Phys.  1. 485. 
Fine  »t/»  of  gas-vessel  necessary, 
Notwithstanding  Scott  RusselL 
Amott's  Phys.  I.  474. 
Snake  boats  in  China. 
Simplicity  of  fountain. 
Owen. 

Complication  of  structure. 
Diminution  oi  numbers  of  pads. 
The  orpfRntc  law. 

Gas  can't  be  earned  forward  by  stoppage, 
If  envelope  in  outer  case,  full  of  air. 

Gas-vessel  (envelope)  must  have  plenty  of  room  for  expanswjj, 
that  it  may  rise  and  fall  without  loss. 
Anchor-shackles. 

Condition  of  anchoring  same  as  of  propelling. 
Must  not  be  a  twisting  force. 
Two  modes  of  doing. 
Kite  attachment. 
Parallel — from  centre  of  gyration. 
Or  an  equator  of  gas-vessel,  viz.  from  beak. 
Must  be  able  to  anchor,  however,  not  only 


ili^';..^ 
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But  when  vessel  has  rising  power  after  landing  passengers. 

A  balloon  in  equilibrium  with  air,  may  be  shot  up  to  any  height 
by  letting  fall  a  weight,  tied  to  a  rope,  which  may  be  hauled  up 
afterwards. 

Experiments  not  to  be  made,  as  Monge  and  Cayley  suggest,  in 
brittle  balloons,  but  by  ascertaining  facts. 

Why  not  build  a  model  ? 

No  notice  of  Returns  dodge  because  not  propulsion ;  refer  to  Sir 
G.  Cayley,  Edge  worth,  and  Evans. 

Hesults  of  scientific  obseryations — a  few  already. 

The  constant  current — the  two  layers  of  rain  clouds. 

Heulk,  Woser. 

Man  ought  to  navigate  the  air :  all  other  animal  classes  have 
ione  so. 

Why  no  mention  of  inclined  plane  and  balloon  ways. 

Why  second  part  a  specification. 

Do  particularly  want  nobody  to  be  able  to  patent. 

Figures  all  in  diagrams,  as  not  completely  fitted  up  in  detail. 

Addressed  primarily  to  public,  (like  '  An.  Mag.*). 

Secondarily,  to  engineers  and  men  of  science. 

Why  references  made  everywhere. 

No  more  delicious  floating  in  air-craft. 

All  the  dangers  in  air  visible:  not  so  at  sea,  especially  when 
coming  to  harbour. 

Less  danger  offioating. 

Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  part  2,  sec.  1,  mem  3, 

Quotation  from  Ferguson,  '  Beauty  in  Art.' 
„  Maitland, '  Mesmerism.' 

A  book  of  travels — the  type  book. 

Resistance  and  Propulsion, '  Mech.  Mag ,'  1454,  486. 

Blower  to  discharge  gas  if  wanted  in  emergency. 

Double  gutta-percha  film. 

Experimental  envelopes  of  thin  paper. 

Dupuis  Delcourt  and  his  Steam  Gas  Co. 

Ammonia  condensiblo  by  C. 
^Wing- wafts  have  same  virtual  efiect  to  propel,  at  great  altitudes, 
■M^^  to  lift,  p.  127. 

^^^■i*  "f  double  casing  to  neutralise  to  some  extent 
»hange  of  temperature  on  gas. 

'^^at  all  the   suggestions  will  work  together   (vide 
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Sir  G.  Cayley's  proposal  for  a  society,  (Phil.  Mag.  v.  50,  p.  28). 

Conclusion — absurdity  of  making  models  before  experimental 
researches  as  to  data. 

General  notions  as  to  the  utility  of  the  art;  on  the  winds, 
currents,  &c. 

The  Great  Exhibition  clearly  made  for  experiments  hujus  generit. 

Flying  with  kite — gas-vessel. 

Every  animal  but  man  has  flown — ^tlie  flsh,  the  lizard,  the 
quadruped,  the  mammal,  the  insect^  the  bird. 
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The  Appendices  were  not  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Author,  bat 
have  been  drawn  up  from  copious  notes  and  memoranda  on  the  different 
subjects  treated  of. — Ed. 


List  of  hookt  on  Aeronautice  cmieuUed  by  the  author.     The  Jint 
part  coTuUti  of  hooks  quoted  in  thit  Kork,  with  the  abbreviations  for 


Book>  qDoCea. 

'  Phil.  Mag.' 

'Mech.  Meg.' 

Moock  Maaon's  '  Aeronnutica ' 

Mason. 'Aeron.' 

Fftujaa  St.  Fond'a  '  Experi«neos ' 

St.  Fond,  '  Eip.' 

BourgeoiB,  'L'Art  de  Volec'     . 

Bourg. 'Art,  Vol.' 

LoDardi'9' First  VojagB' 

Lunardi. 'iBtVoj.' 

'West,  Rev.' 

■111.  NeiTB.' 

Seott,  ■  Airoatat  Ding.' 

DnpuiB  DelcDOrt, '  Hoouel  d'Airoatation ' 

Dekonrt,  '  Mannsl.' 

Do.  '  Eiplic.  NaT.  Aer.' 

•L'lUuatration,' JonmaluniTereel  . 

'L'lllnatr.- 

Turgan, 'LasBftllona'     .... 

Turgan,  ■  Ballons.' 
'Snsa.  Ag.  Eip.' 

■  Sasaes  AaTicaltnml  Expreaa' 
Monge.  '  ^ades  not  rA^raatatioa '  . 

Monge. 'Etndea.' 

•  Eeme  des  Ceoi  Mondea '      .        .        . 

•ReT-deaMoDdee.' 

Ellipaoidal  balloon  at  Adelaide  OallMy  . 

EUipa.  ball,  at  Ad.  Gall. 

'  Dted.  Brit.  Aer.  Nav.' 

FoMet'B '  Annals  of  Aerial  and  Alpine  Vojagea 

Foster, '  Aer.  Voy.' 

'LimdoD])lBguina'         .... 

'  Load.  Mag.' 

McSweenj's  'ABria!  Navigation,'  2nd  od. 

MuKwefnj,  •  .A.er.  Nar.' 

Bflldwin'B  ■  AePopaMiV    .....        . 

Baldwin,  'Aerop.' 

CaTOlIo,  'HiatoiTancI  P^i^tW  <4  .i-rn^irainn 

Cnrallo,  ■  Hial ,  Aerost.' 

Gire,  *  M^moifo^  I'lf  '' ' 

Gire. 'ftUm.  AoroBt.' 

Seel. 
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Burrowes'  'Modern  Encyclopaedia' 
'  Oxford  Encyclopaedia ' 
'  London  Encyclopaedia ' 
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'  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Flying  by  Mechanical  MeanB-* 

1810. 
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WEIGHTS   OF  MATERIALS,   ETC. 


IbB. 

grains 

grains    avdps. 

ITydrogen,  dry 

100  cub.  in., 

2-14  ; 

1  cub.  foot, 

36-99  =  -0053 

„         moist*    . 

>» 

2-334 

»i 

40-34  =  -0058 

Air          .... 

tf 

30-816 

$f 

532-5   =-076 

Air,  heated  (as  in   fire- 

balloon)*     . 

t* 

20-544 

Light  carbnretted  hydro- 

gen    .... 

)» 

17-4166 

Water  gas  (OO2  removed, 

ep.  gr.  -600,  from  C.  or 

Fe)»    .        .        .        . 

i» 

15-408 

Ammonia  (gas)        .        • 

i» 

18-28 

Steam  at  100°  0.     . 

1) 

19-2149 

1  gramme  =  15-4336  grains  =  '0022048  lbs.  avdps.  (log.  15-4336  =  1-1884673, 
log.  -0022048  =  3-3433693). 

Btjoyanct. 

grains  lbs.  avdps. 

Buoyant  power  of  1  cub.  ft.  hydrogen    «    4955      =■    -0708— dry 

„  '  „  =    4921      s=    -0703— moist 

therefore  to  support  1  lb.  avdps.  (  =  7,000  grains)  14*12  cub.  ft.  of  H  are 

required — dry 
and  14-22  cub.  ft. — moist 

therefore  if  this  be  the  true  condition  of  moist  H,  the  gain  in  buoyancy  by 
drying  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble ;  for  the  gain  for  each  cubic  foot  used, 
3*4  grs.  =  for  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  only  4-857  lbs.  avdps.  Ure  says  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  that  a  cubic  foot  of  practical  H  has  a  buoyancy  of  1  oz. 
(he  means  apparently  avoirdupois  oz.). 

Areas  and  Cubic  Contents. 

circumference  of  circle       o  1  >.  1  ^ 
v  = . =o-141o 

diameter 

27r  =  6'2832;  47r=12-5664;  ^r  =  4-1888;    ![  =  l-0472 

o 

'  Ure's  Diet.,  p.  495.  «  Cavallo,  p.  128. 

^  Mech.  Mag.,  August,  1850,  p.  92,  also  p.  277  above. 

E  E 
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log.*  ~  •muOS;  log.  2*  ■=  -7081T98;  lc«.4r  ~  10992109;  kg.  Jv - 

'6220S96 
Circnmfeienca  of  circle  =  2in- (rcankilias  of  drde) 
Ar«  of  circle  =  •f' -  ■T85-l(i' (i  —  2r= dianiBter  of  circle) 
Surface  of  aphen-4*r'  —  arMof  4 great  drclea  •■  drcnmfacDce  x  dia- 
meter '  of  great  circlea 
Volume  of  sphere  -  |irr'  =  -6236il* 
„      prolate  aphaioid- jwafi* 

oblate        „        -  J-a'6  ("  =  "■"'-■^J"  ""  "^  ellip«\ 

\b-     „     minor  „  / 

„      crlinder>vr'{'>-T8S4<^I(t-lengtliof  ejliikleroieDite) 


Area  of  ellipse    • 


Hbbistimcb  op  Aib  to  Uotmx. 


Roiue  and  Smeaton's  eiperimeats  pire  the  nebianot  ct  ur  im  pli> 
■urface  bodies,  moriog  in  direction  vertic^  to  ttieir  ttataiet,  'Mo  Ib-]Mr 
eq.  foot,  at  the  rate  of  1  mtlo  per  hour,  the  pressure  iocnasng  la 
of  tho  velocit; ;  the  pressure  mnj  bs  redaced  to  J  ot  }  of  tbat  d 
tioaal  area  bj  conical  form  of  prov. 

ExFAMSTOH  or  Ga; 

Gnses  expand  J^  (  =  '002O833)  of  tlieir  bnlt  for  everr  d&.p~e  c 
the  thermometer,  commtncing  nt  32°. 


.  do- 


Coal  gai— Vuuxhall  gnu  worka ' 


August  24,   18.'ill.  ■  Wm('I,hI,  {n    j 
126  0iford  Strur.-l,  PI  j.i-.m  .,f  'North 
11  inch  thick  at  l.uil  '-ltd,  Inpering   S- 
wdght  of  whole.  1  II..  liiiK.  iivdpB,  (.16 

A  piece  of  hollow  JUnUrafi  «(uio,  -SI 
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its  bore,  '035  ft.  at  one  end,  and  *05  ieet  at  the  other,  being  ent  between 
the  knots,  and  veiy  near  the  knot,  at  the  end  where  the  bore  is  least, 
weighs  11*256  grammes  =  174-19  grains. 

A  piece  of  veiy  thin  brass  tabe,  such  as  nsed  by  the  fishing-rod  makers 
for  making  joints  for  these  cane-rods,  the  same  length  as  this  piece  of 
cane,  (if  anything,  shorter),  and  of  jnst  sneh  calibre  as  to  slip  over  the  cane 
and  fit  it  tightly;  weighs  11*726  grammes  =  181*05  grains ;  therefore  cane 
is  lighter,  probably  stronger,  and  certainly  more  elastic  than  brass  tnbe. 

Another  piece  of  the  same  cane,  '11  fib.  long,  of  same  thickness  as  last, 
but  of  larger  calibre,  being  cut  firom  the  same  joint  fiuther  £com  the  knot, 
weighs  4*58  grammes— 70*715  grains. 

Another  piece,  -135  ft.  long,  same  arerage  thickness,  viz,  '07  fUi  and 
containing  the  knot,  weighs.  8*169  grammes  =  126*13  grains. 


Weight. 
Their  solid  cane  (common  yellow) : — 


grammes 


A  piece  8  inches  long  =  7*86 

Another  piece  8  inches  long  =6*15 

Mean     =  7*00  therefore  per  foot  1 0*5  grammes. 

Another  piece,  thicker,  6  inches  long -9*77  grammes,  therefore  per  foot 
19*54  grammes. 

Mean  of  3  per  foot,  1502  giammess '033116  lbs.,  so  that  abont  30 ft 
of  length  weigh  1  lb. 

Pieces  of  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Graham's  balloon  (burnt  July  1850),  care- 
iully  selected  for  freedom  from  injury  by  fire,  and  from  paint : — 

Weights  »'i'  ft.  grnmmm                         gzammes 

^  piece  12  inches  square  ■»     1     «  16720     -  per  sq.  ft.  16*726 

X  3  rectangle  »    |     •  i'06Z6  •-         „         16*214 

X  1         M  -   A    -  ^^'2i79   -         „          17*8488 

square  -  lii  -^  0'WjS  -         „         19*4832 


»» 


Sum  70272 

■>  foot— moan  of  «xj>«irlw«fil«  \n  then  lUl^l?.  s=    17.568 

'>f  thl«  NilV  wouM  wi'igh  1  lb.  avdps.    This 
•f  iUtin  ilifl  ilijri  Tarnished  eilk  scrap  from 
ii  I  mi,  ft. «  0132  lb. 
&2 
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White  jaconet.    (Macintosh's)  cotton  mnslin,  double,  with  caoutchouc 
between  them : — 

Weights                       gq.  ft.     graromes  grammes 

A  piece  2  inches  square             =  ^  =   -652     =  per  square  foot    23*472 

Another  piece  2  inches  square  =    „   ■»  '6075  =  „                 21*87 

»,           1  inch  square      »  yj,  -  '1655  =  „                 22*392 

„                    »                 »    »   =    -1675   =  „                  22*68 


Sum  90*414 

Weight  of  square  foot,  mean  of  experiments,  is  then =  22'6035gramme8 

«  019836  lb.  avdps. 

Weight  of  vulcanised  caoutclious  sheet — moan  of  experiments. 

grammes  grains         lbs.  ardps, 

12  inches  square,  thinnest  (No.  60)        s=  44*017     =     679-62   «    0*0971 

„  thicker  (next  quality)  =  71*3205   =   1101*2     =-.    0*1573 


Weight  of  a  piece  of  unvarnished  goldbeater's  skin  (sent  by  Mr.  Darby), 
made  of  two  portions,  joined  by  a  glued  seam  down  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  whole  piece : — 

A  rectangle  38  in.  x  11  in.  =  418  Fq.  in.  =  2*i)  sq.  ft,;  weighs  689 
grammes ; 
therefore  1  sq.  ft.  weighs  2*37  grammes  =  36*58  grains  =  -0052254  lb.  avdps. 

Darby  says  that  for  weight  of  varnisa  J  should  be  added  =  '0008708, 
therefore  the  weight  of  1  sq.ft.  of  prepared  gold-skin  for  balloons  will  be 
•0060962— say  '006  lb.  avdps.,  therefore  166-7  sq.  ft.  will  weigh  lib. 

Tussore  si  ,  light  drab  colour,  in  pieces  9  yds.  long  by  3  ft.  1  inch 
wide,  ll.  58.  6d. — 3s.  6d.  per  yard  retail — Lewis  and  AUenby  : — 

grammes  grammes       lbs.  ar. 

Weight  of  piece   37  in.   sq.   (  =  1360 

sq.  in.) 76-38   =  per  sq.  ft.  8-034  «* -017713 

Weight  of  piece  A^  cut  from  above 

piece,  24  in.  x  13  in.        .         .         .     17*295=         „         7-982 
Weight  of  piece  B,  cut  from  above 

piece,  2  sq.  ft 15*76   -         „         7* 

Weiglit^cr  square  foot,  mean  of  3  experiments,  — _  - 
ia*0175  lb.  avdps. 
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Corah  silk — pale  straw-colour — smooth  surface— 3«.  3d  per  yard  retail 
— Lewis  and  Allenby — ^in  pieces  3  ft.  wide  (almost) : — 

grammes  grammes    lbs.  ardps. 

Weight  of  piece  36  in.  x  37  in.  (  =  1332 

sq.  in.) 67-54   =per  sq.ft.  6-2205  =  -013715 

Weight  of  piece  C,  cut  from  above 

piece,  2  sq.  ft 12*39   =         „        6195 

Weight  of  piece  D,  cut  from  above 

piece,  2  sq.  ft 12*184  = '       „        6*092 

18'6075 
Weight  persq.  ft.,  mean  of  3  experiments, —  =  6*1692  grammes  = 

o 
•013602  lb.  avdpp. 

Mr.  Bell's  balloon  silk,  unvarnished,  white — a  beautiful  close  texture— 
(said  by  Darby  to  have  cost  5^.  6d.  per  yard) : — 

grammes  grammes 

Weight  of  piece  4  x  3  in.  rettangle      '5217  =  per  sq.  ft.  6-2604 

„         another  piece  2  in.  sq.  '1846=         „  6*6456 

„  „  1     „  -0469=         „  6*7536 


Sum        19*6596 

Mean  from  these  experiments  of  weight  of  1  sq.  ft.  6*5532  grammes  « 
•0144485  avdps.  lb. 

Silk,  said  to  be  Mr.  Graham's,  unvarnished,  ^hite,  not  close,  seems  to 
be  an  inferior  sort  of  Corah : — 

grammes  gramme 

Weight  of  piece  6  x  2  in.  rectangle       ^49       ^ «  per  sq.  ft.     588 

„         another  piece  2x1  „  ^0847   =         „  6*0984 


Sum  11*9784 
Mean  of  2  experiments  of  weight  of  1  sq.  ft.  5*9892  grammes  =  *01 3205 
lb.  avdps. 

Varnished  silk,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Graham's  balloon,  that  was 
burnt,  was  made  from — and  should  therefore,  saving  the  acquired  dirt, 
oxidation  or  wear,  be  the  same  as  last  silk  but  varnished — seems  tougher 
and  closer,  however : — 

inches  grammes  grammes 

12  X  2  rectangle        2*2102  =  per  sq.  ft.     132612 

*--piece  6x1         „  •6659=         „  13*5916 


Sum        26-8528 
•^*  '^f  1  sq.  ft.  13*4264  grammes  =  -029602 
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ExpEBniEirrs  on  Yabniseino  Sclk. 

Weight  of  the  specimens  of  silk,  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,'  after  Tarnish- 
ing:— 

weight  of  varnish 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

grammes  grammes       ardps.  granmies 

A.  Thinly  Tarnished  43-32  i.e.  per  sq.  ft.  19-994  =  *044082  12029 

B.  Thickly      „  46*99  „             23495  =  '051802  15-53 
0.  Thinly        „  80-16  „             1508    «  -033249           8-9108 
D.  Thickly      „  35*59  „             17-705  «  -039233  11-6258 

Taking  B  as  the  best  sample,  the  weight  of  the  Tarnish  for  a  good  balloon 
should  be  per  sq.  ft.  15-53  grammes. 

October  19,  1850. — Sent  these  4  pieces  of  silk  to  Mr.  Darby  to  be 
Tarnished.  A  and  C,  with  one  thick  coating,  B  and  D  with  soTeral  thin 
coatings  in  D.'s  best  style. 

November  20,  1850. — The  pieces  of  silk  sent  home,  I  haTing  written  a 
few  days  before  to  enquire  after  them.  They  seem  to  haTe  been  but  re- 
cently oiled,  for  they  are  not  'perfectly  dry.  Hang  them  up  in  the  air  for 
3  days,  then  weigh  them.  The  appearance  of  A  and  C  is  ce'rtainly  different 
from  that  of  B  and  D,  the  latter  seeming  to  haTO  more  Tarnish,  and  a  closer 
coat  of  it. 

It  appears  by  the  weight  that  there  is  considerably  more  Tarnish  in 
B  and  D  than  in  A  and  C,  respectively  ;  there  is  also  more  varnish  in  A  and 
B  than  in  C  and  D.  This  is  probably  because  the  Tussore  silk  is  stouter 
than  the  Corah,  and  therefore  would  soak  up  more  varnish. 

Goldbeater's  Skin. 

Gold-skin,  cut  from  an  old  balloon  (Darby  from  "Weinling),  half  painted 
crimson : — 

Weight  of  a  piece  coutcx  about  4x4  inches  rectangle  -2619  grammes 
=  per  sq.  ft.  2*3571  grammes  =  '0051969  lb.  avdps. 

Gutta-percha  Siieet. 

Sheet  -1  inch  thick: — 

Weight  of  piece  4  in.  sq.  27*955  grammes  =  per  sq.  ft.,  calculated,  261*^5 
grammes  =  -55473  lb.  avdps. 


1  ■!> 
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Weight  op  Balloons. 

Weight  of  Tulcanised  caoutchouc  sheet,  thinnest,*  1  sq.  ft.  =  '0971  lb.  aydps. 
,f  ),  ,,  thicker  „       =*1673       ,> 

Thin  silk  Tarnished  with  caoutchouc ;  a  globe  1  foot  in  diameter  weighs 
^  lb.  avdps.,^  therefore  1  sq.  ft.  weighs  '0610  lbs. 

A  piece  of  2  sq.  in.,  cut  off  a  piece  of  varnished  silk  sent  from  Darby's, 
covering  a  bottle  of  his  balloon  varnish,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  a 
piece  of  balloon- silk,  weighs  '2716  grammes  =  4*2  grains :  therefore  1  sq.  ft. 
weighs  302*4  grains  =  '0432  lb.  avdps. 

Weight  of  Green's  great  balloon,  silk  and  apparatus  (holding  70,000 
cub.  ft.  of  gas),  700  lbs.  estimated.' 

In  'Practice — {die,  Larhy), 

A  balloon  to  support  1  lb.  when  filled  with  coal-gas  should  contain 
60  cub.  ft. 

To  fill  a  balloon  holding  60  cub.  ft.  with  hydrogen  : — 

Take  a  60-gallon  cask  to  generate  the  gas,  and  take  a  10-gallon  cask  to 
wash  the  gas. 

In  the  generating  cask  place  1^  gallons  (160  lbs.)  of  water,  and  with  it 
leaving  to  soak  some  time  22  lbs.  of  zinc. 

And  to  this  add,  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  at  a  time,  6  quarts  (20  lbs.) 

of  HSO4. 

This  will  make  about  60  cub.  ft.  of  gas. 

2  or  3  inches  of  pressure  on  the  pipe  in  the  wash  cask  sufficient. 

This  formula  is  so  far  correct  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  for  it  supposes 
69*4  lbs.  of  zinc  to  yield  only  1  lb.  of  hydrogen,  less  than  half  that  indi- 
cated by  theory,  according  to  which  32*6  lbs.  of  zinc  should  yield  1  lb.  of 
hydrogen.* 

According  to  Ure,'  hydrogen  acquires  from  water  in  contact  with  it  an 
increase  of  nearly  Jth  in  specific  gravity,  becoming  then  about  '077. 

Theoretically  (e.g.)  it  will  require  418*684  grains » 27*1  grammes  of 
zinc  to  generate  600  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen ;  and  1046*29  grains  =  67*7 


*  By  experiment,  p.  600. 

*  Encycl.  Brit.,  Art.  'Aeronautics,*  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

•  Mech.  Mag.  25,  396. 

♦  According  to  my  experiments  1  lb.  of  zinc  yields  about  6*2  cubic  feet 
•Ttogen. 

^ict.  Chem.  pp.  495,  622. 
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grammes  of  zinc  to  generate  1,500  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen;  ard 
1 255*76  grains- 81*83  grammes  of  zinc  to  generate  1,800  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen. 

Gavallo  says : — 

For  1  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  take  6  oz.  Zn.,  6  oz.  HSO4,  30  oz.  HO,  all 
by  weighty  and  he  reckons  such  practical  H  as  ^th  the  weight  of  air. 

Weight  of  paper  balloon  from  Darby,  made  to  my  order  (small  model), 
35*69  grammes,  with,  however,  twice  the  number  of  gores  requisite  fcr  my 
shape. 


Weight  of  my  smallest  gold-skin  balloon,  empty 

weighed  again,  Sep.  2  . 
ditto,  filled  with  breath 
second  of  C.  M.'s     .... 


>» 


gnrammes 
1*4917 
1-478 
1*5767 
3-005 


grains 
23*73 


M 


largest 


►  12*608   . 


5> 


>> 


wefghing  at  first, 
after  being  emp- 
tied of  moist  H, 
only  IS'Stf 
grammes,  and 
gradually  gain* 
ing  in  2  dAy%  up 
to  12-709  gram., 
then  returning  to 
12-698  gram.,  and 
then  remaining 
stationary  for 
half  a  day.  (A 
fly  in  the  ba- 
lance.) 

avdps. 
grammes     grains       lbs. 

paper  balloon  (2nd  received  from  Darby)  383'38  =  56 1 9*4  =  -80277 
(Ibt  „  )  419-25  =  6473-   ='925 


^weighed  again  a  month ' 
later  (Oct.  31,  1850), 
12*735  grammes; 
lightly  Tarnished  with 
olive- oil,  16*045 
grammes;  wiped  fi- 
nally with  bibulous 
paper,  15*1  grammes. 


Vulcanised  Caoutchouc. 


grammes 


Actual  \r eight  of  piece  12  inches  square  of  vulca- 
nised india-rubber  sheet,  not  the  thinnest  (No. 
22,  i.e.  ^2- inch  thick) 6861 

Actual  weight  of  1  square  inch,  *519  from  which 


calculated  weight  of  1  square  foot . 
Actual  weight  of  2  square  inches  1*004 

3  „  1*451 


}f 


u 


,  74*736 
.  72*288 
.     69-648 

J.^€tfiA.282 


(from  a  shop  in 
Cbeapside) 


s»  1101*2  grains 
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4  grammes 
Actual  weight  of  piece  12  in.  sq.  of  thinnest-made  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  sheet  (No.  50,  ^  inch  thick) 44*705 

Actual  weight  of  2  inches  by  |  inch  rectangle  I     .        .  '3072 
11  It  »»  »»  U^    •        •  '297 

,,4  4  »»  •         •  *2985 


3)-9027 

1  sq.  in.  deduced  as  mean  of  3  last  experiments     .        .  *3009 
from  which  calculated  weight  of  1  sq.  ft 43*329 

2)88034 

Weight  of  12  in.  sq.  mean  of  4  experiments 44*017 

=  679*62  grains  »= -0971  lb.  avdps. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

IS  VULCANISED   INDU-EUBBER  SHEET  GAS-TIGHT? 

A  BAG  made  of  thinnest  vulcanised  india-rubber  sheet  (*  No.  50  *)  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  flat  sheet,  1  foot  diameter,  joined  at  their  edges  : — 

grammeB 
Empty,  with  the  string  used  to  tie  it  in  next  experiment,  it  weighs  66'73 
Blown  pretty  full  with  air  from  bellows,  and  tied  up  with  tape       .  6C*765 

(The  increase  of  weight  probably  due  to  slight  condensation  of 

the  enclosed  air.) 
Filled  with  moist  Hydrogen  under  pressure  of  11  in.  water  (400 

cub.  in.  H  thrown  in,  and  tied  up  with  same  tape)       .        .        •  59'36 

September  13,  1860,  12  o'clock. — With  this  same  charge  of  moist  H, 
suspended  to  a  thin  string  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  6  in.  long  when  not 
stretched  at  all ;  it  stretches  it  to  11^  in.  The  addition  of  1  gramme  to  its 
weight  increases  the  length  to  11|  in. ;  2  grammes,  12  in.,  3  grammes,  12J 
in.  I  find,  however,  that  the  vulcanised  india-rubber  string  stretches  per- 
manently to  a  slight  degree,  for  on  removing  the  weights  (3  grammes) 
immediately,  the  string  remains  stretched  by  weight  of  bag  to  11|  in. 

It  stretches  a  piece  of  the  same  caoutchouc  cord  12  in.  long  to  21  in., 
which,  by  the  addition  of  1  gramme,  is  increased  to  21|  in. ;  by  2  grammes, 
to  22  in. ;  by  3  grammes,  to  22^  in. .  Permanent  extension  occurs  again,  for 
on  removing  the  weights  (3  grammes)  the  cord  is  stretched  to  21i  in. 

September  13,  1.16  p.m. — Leave  it  hanging  to  the  12  in.  cord,  stretched 
to21iin. 

September  14,  9  a.m. — The  cord  has  stretched  to  22J  in.  On  weighing 
I  find  it  weighs  69-83  grammes,  having  gained  in  21  hours  '47  gramme. 
This,  however,  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  stretching  of  the  vulcanised 
caoutchouc  cord,  so  I  give  up  that  mode  of  testing  it;  weighing  is  a 
little  trouble,  though  it  might  be  done  by  tying  it  to  a  vulcanised  caoutchouc 
cord,  and  only  hanging  it  at  the  moment  of  observation. 

"Weighed  again  Monday,  September  16,  12  o'clock. — ^It  weighs  60*97 
grammes,  having  gained  in  61  hours  1*14  gramme.  The  bag  is  now  by 
no  means  tight,  having  evidently  lost  by  leakage — whether  or  not  by  thd 
tied  mouth  remains  to  be  proved  by  another  experiment,  with  imoze  cuML 
tying. 

September  17,  11  a.m. — The  bag  weighs  61*41  grammea,  hn 
hours  gained  '44  gramme. 

September  19,  11  a.m. — The  bag  weighs  6247  gnuDn 
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hOQTB  gained  I 'OS  gramme.    The  bag  is  do«  quite  flaccid,  ippaienQj 
ibout  half  full. 

I  now  tie  to  moiitJi  of  caonlchonc  hag,  by  connecting-tnbe,  mj  imallMt 
jold-Hkin  batlooD  (nhich  contains  about  135  cub.  in.),  and  All  ths  littl* 
galloon  &om  the  bag  b;  preissure  (tbere  is  plenty  of  gas  left  to  All  it),  and 
bs  balloon  riBes  to  the  ceiling  (though  TS17  aIdtI;),  and  comm  diiwn 
tgaiu  instantly ;  with  Jrah  H  it  will  only  remdn  aQoat  for  a  minnt*.  I 
udge,  howerer,  that  but  Teiy  tittle  tit  had  got  iaui  the  bag ;  thiio^th  It 

I  now  Tefill  the  caontchouc  hag  with  moist  H  (froDi  HCI)  frnm  ipm- 
lolder,  ander  presBuie  of  nearly  4  ft.  10  in.  water,  and  weifch  it,  (it  i» 
coleiabl;  tightly  distended,  but  by  no  means  itnuoed) ;  it  wtigh*  i$7'M 


September  19,  11.30  A.X. — Id  this  filling  rather  more  than  4M  cob,  is. 
H  are  thrown  in  (as  measured  on  the  gtadnated  ga»-bold«T). 

September  20,  3.30  f.h. — It  weighs  5B-09  gramiot*  (out  ttm»\ 
September  21,  0  k. — It  w^hs  69-9S  grammes  (1m>  (com). 
September  23,  2  p.m.— It  weighs  61-34  gnmrocs. 
September  27,  i  P.V.— It  wughs  6312  grammn  (halt  fall), 
October  3,  0  moom.— It  weighs  64 '26  grammes  (about »  naiaUir  hll). 

Another  bag,  of  exactly  same  size  and  shape  an  IjMt,  xf  ('  Jl',.  %%,'  \^, 
^  in.  thick)  Tulcaniaed  caontchouc  sheet,  Blled  to  tenMium.  fM/,}iKt  3A, 
1850,  2-30  p.B.— With  about  380  cub.  in.  H.  OrtnlHW  »>^tl*ill  l>ifm, 
Horember  3. — Sensibly  slack.    November  6. — Slacker. 
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APPENDIX   E.     ' 

Table  of  dimenstonSf  capacities j  and  other  conditions  of  bm 
of  two  half-^olate  sphei'oidSj  in  one  of  tohich  a  —  46 
being  -Si. 


Weight  \ 

supported          ,  ^^^  ^ 

inoluding 
balloen    V  y  ■ 
in  lbs. 

feet  of 

contained  in  balloon  of  form  above  described 

hydro- 

greatest  thickness 

ay^:             ^   8«^   ^ 

dupois    / 

(This  column 

in  feet 

in  square 
feet 

is  indepen- 
dent of  the 
form  of  bal 

(*".0684) 

Extrcn: 

radius, 
V        2'929/ 

diameter 

sectional 

length  i 
feet 

loon) 

((/=26) 

area  (.<= 
3-14166») 

(Z=126 

1 

14-60 

•834 

1-669 

2-19 

10-01 

2 

29-20 

1-051 

2-103 

3-47 

12-61 

3 

43-80 

1-203 

2-407 

4-55 

14-44 

3-42 

60  00 

1-260 

2-520 

4-99 

16-12 

4 

58-40 

1-325 

2-049 

6-51 

15-90 

6 

73-00 

1-427 

2-853 

6-40 

17-12 

6 

87-60 

1-516 

3-032 

7-22 

18-19 

6-84 

100-00 

1-584 

3-168 

7-88 

19-00 

7 

102-20 

1-596 

3-192 

8-00 

19-15 

8 

116-80 

1-669 

3-337 

8-74 

20-02 

9 

131-40 

1-736 

3-471 

9-46 

20-82 

10 

]46'00 

1-798 

3-595 

10-17 

21-57 

10-26 

150-00 

1-814 

3-628 

10-33 

21-76 

13-68 

20000 

1-996 

3-992 

12-51 

23-95 

17-10 

250-00 

2-150 

4-301 

14-53 

25-80 

20 

292-00 

2-205 

4-580 

16-11 

27-18 

r(  =  14-6 

(  =  -8344 

(=1-0688 

(=2-18749 

(-10-01. 

26-96 

<  c.  yds.) 

yards) 

yards) 

sq.  yds.) 

yards) 

L  394-20 

2-503 

5-006 

19-68 

30-031 

34-20 

600-00 

2-709 

5-419 

23-06 

32-51/ 

60 

730-00 

3-074 

6-148 

29-68 

36-88S 

61-30 

750-00 

3-101 

6-203 

30-22 

37-222 

68-40 

1000-00 

3-415 

6-830 

36  63 

40-980 

100 

1460-00 

3-873 

7-746 

47-12 

/^ 

102-60 

1500-00 

3-908 

7-816 

47-89 

i 

136-80 

200000 

4-302 

8-604 

68-12 

150 

219200 

4-435 

8-870 

ei'^Jf 

171 

2500-00 

4-633 

9-267 

67- 
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iVeight   ■ 
ipported 
iclnding 
tMilloon 
in 

swotr 
dniKOS 


roir-     I 
ipois     J 


I        I   gen.   } 


riiisoolmnd 

is  indepen-  L  ^ 

dent  of  the  Y  A  =  -^-  ■ 

joon) 


ia.fieec 


200 
205-20 
260 
273-60 
342 
410-40 
478-SO 
500 
647*20 
61560 
684 
752-40 
800 
820-80 
889-20 
957-60 
1000 
1026 
1094 
1162-80 
1231-20 
1299-60 
1368 


0= 


2920-00 
3000-00 
3655-00 
4000^)0 
5000-00 
6000-00 
7000-00 
7310-00 
8000-00 
9000-00 
10,000-00 
11,00000 
11,695-00 
12,000-00 
13,000-00 
14,000  00 
14,62000 
15,000-00 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 
18,000-00 
19,000-00 
20,00000 


4-879 
4-^4 
5-259 
5-419 

5-838 

6-203 

6-531 

6-626 

6-828 

7-101 

7-355 

7-593 

7749 

7-816 

8027 

8-228 

8-348 

8-420 

8-602 

8-778 

8-047 

9-110 

9-267 


Dtuaeter 


9-759 
9-M8 
10-518 
10-839 
11-676 
12-407 
13062 
13-252 
13-656 
14-203 
14-711 
15-186 
15-499 
15632 
16-055 
16-457 
16-696 
16-840 
17-204 
17-557 
17  895 
18-220 
18-.334 


fees 


area  («= 


I 


74-81 

76-17 
86-89 

92-27 
10708 
120-91 
134-00 
13793 
146-48 
158-44 
169-97 
181-12 
188-67 
191-94 
202-46 
212-72 
218-95 
222-72 
232-48 
•242-11 
2.H-51 
•26<)'74 
26!W1 


Extreme 
knirth  in 

feet 
a=126) 


I 

'  Entire  inr- 

,  faco  in  »q. 


58-557 
59-088 
63-109 
65  035 
70-058 
74-446 
78-372 
79-512 
81-939 
85-220 
88-266 
91-116 
92995 
93796 
06-333 
98-739 
100-179 
101-040 
103-228 
10O-344 

lur-^ri 

100^*2:1 


feet 
(/=60i)08 


»k 


1420-70 
1455-60 
1659-60 
1762-80 
2021-80 
2317*50 
2559*60 
2634  60 
2784*10 
3026-70 
3247-10 
3459  60 
3604  20 
3665-80 
386750 
4063-60 
418211) 
4254-30 
4440-30 
4H24'S0 
4*W»7  '»0 
M)8n  SO 


L 
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APPENDIX   F. 

BUOYANCY   OP   HYDBOGEN. 

The  materials  for  the  Appendix  F  do  not  exist  among  the  manuscripts  left 
by  the  author.  Some  preparatory  notes  for  them  remain,  among  which  are 
records  of  experiments,  evidently  of  a  preliminary  kind,  and  never  brought  to 
a  conclusion :  such  as  on  the  loss  of  hydrogen  in  transfer  from  the  generating 
vessel  to  the  balloon,  and  by  diffusion  and  leakage  from  the  latter ;  trials  of 
various  ways  of  producing  the  gas ;  experiments  on  velocities  obtainable  by 
imparting  motion  to  an  inflated  balloon  at  the  extremity  of  one  arm  of  a  bar 
poised  on  a  central  support,  the  motive  power  being  a  steam-jet  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  other  arm  ;  and  finally  some  observations  and  incomplete  calcn- 
lations  regarding  the  lifting  power  of  balloons.  These  calculations  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  practical  data  for  the  estimate  of  the  requisite 
volume  to  be  given  to  a  balloon  in  order  that  it  may  lift  a  required  weight, 
and  they  are  accordingly  worked  out  in  a  form  as  near  as  may  be  to  that 
intended  by  the  author  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data  are  assumed  with  a 
wide  margin  of  allowance  for  impurities  of  the  gas  and  strength  of  the  materials. 

N.  S.  M. 

Buoyancy  of  Hydrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  is  0'0694,  air  being  unity ;  and  as  air 
weighs  0076  lb.  avdps.  per  cubic  foot,  hydrogen  weighs  0*0052744  lb. 
ardps.  per  cubic  foot.  The  difference  between  these  weights  gives  the 
theoretical  limit  of  the  lifting  power  of  dry  hydrogen,  viz.,  0*0707  lb.= 
30'931  grains  per  cubic  foot.  Supposing,  however,  that  moisture  and  im- 
purities raise  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  in  practice  to  one  tenth  of  that 
of  air,  a  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  would  weigh  -0076  H).  avdps.,  and  support 
0*0684  lb.  or  30  grains,  nearly ;  and  a  weight  of  1  lb.  avdp.  would  be 
held  in  equipoise  by  14*62  cubic  feet  of  the  gas. 

The  weight  of  varnished  silk  may  be  taken  as  1  lb.  per  629  square  feet, 
or  0*169  lb.  per  100  square  feet;  but,  including  nettings  and  other  acces- 
sories for  retaining  the  form  and  continuity  of  the  silken  envelope,  and  em- 
ploying a  silk  of  treble  the  above  weight,  the  weight  of  the  envelope  that 
is  to  hold  the  gas  may  be  put  at  0*1  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  smallest-sized  balloon  of  such  materials,  spherical  in  form,  that 

would  float  mnst  have  n  square  feet  of  surface  and  weigh  0*»  lb,,  and  th« 

balloon  to  be  supported  must  contain  nx  1*462  cubic  feet  of  gas,  »jf 

y  surface  of  sphere    =  J  rw,  where  r  is  length  in  linear  feet  of  the  zadiafi 

Hence  r  =  3  x  1*462  =  4*386  linear  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  such  a  Bphen 


wonM  be  BT:?  £k.  ± 
weight  it  Il-l  Be;  Sirta 
w^gfaisg  3^S  Hk.  I^: 
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